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PREFACE to VOL. XI. 



This History has already occupied a far larger 
space than I at first intended or anticipated. 


Nevertheless, to bring it to the term marked out 
in my original preface — the close of the generation 
contemporary with Alexander, on whose reign we 
are about to enter — one more Volume will yet be 
required. 


That Volume will include a review of Plato and 
Aristotle, so far as the limits of a general history 
permit. Plato, indeed, belonging to the period 
already described, is partially noticed in the pre- 
sent Volume ; at an epoch of his life when, as 
counsellor of Dionysius II., he exercised positive 
action on the destinies of Syracuse. But I thought it 
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more convenient to reserve the appreciation of his 
philosophical character and influence, until I could 
present him in juxtaposition with his pupil Ari- 
stotle, whose maturity falls within the generation 
now opening. These two distinguished thinkers 
will be found to throw light reciprocally upon 
each other, in their points both of contrast and 
similarity. 

G. G. 


Loudon, April 15, 1853. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS (continued ). — FROM THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE CARTHAGINIAN ARMY BY PESTILENCE BE- 
FORE SYRACUSE, DOWN TO THE DEATH OF DIONYSIUS 
THE ELDER. B.C. 394-367. 

In my preceding volume, I have described the first 
eleven years of the reign of Dionysius called the 
Elder, as despot at Syracuse, down to his first great 
war against the Carthaginians ; which war ended 
by a sudden turn of fortune in his favour, at a 
time when he was hard pressed and actually be- 
sieged. The victorious Carthaginian army before 
Syracuse was utterly ruined by a terrible pesti- 
lence, followed by ignominious treason on the part 
of its commander Imiikon. 

Within the space of less than thirty years, we 
read of four distinct epidemic distempers 1 , each of 

1 Diodor. xiii. 86-1 14 ; xiv. 79 ; xv. 24. Another pestilence is alluded 
to by Diodorus in 368 B.c. (Diodor. xv. 73.) 

Movers notices the intense and frequent sufferings of the ancient 
Phoenicians, in their own country, from pcstdence ; and the fearful ex- 
piations to which these sufferings gave rise (Die Phonizier, vol. ii. part ii. 
p. 9). 
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' i 

frightful severity, as having afflicted Carthage anfti- 
her armies in Sicily, without touching either Syr^j™ 
cuse or the Sicilian Greeks. Such epidemics werg" 
the most irresistible of all enemies to the Carthaf? 
ginians, and the most effective allies to Dionysiuaf 
The second and third — conspicuous among t’. ; 
many fortunate events of his life — occurred at *' 
exact juncture necessary for rescuing him from 
tide of superiority in the Carthaginian arms, whicl% 
seemed in a fair way to overwhelm him completel" 1 
Upon what physical conditions the frequent repeal 
tition of such a calamity depended, together witb»j 
the remarkable fact that it was confined to Carthage 
and her armies — we know partially in respect to thffl 
third of the four cases, but not at all in regard t»j 
the others. 

-dr 

The flight of Imilkon with his Carthaginians from^ 
Syracuse left Dionysius and the Syracusans in the - 
full swing of triumph. The conquests made by*.' 
Imilkon were altogether lost, and the Carthaginian, 
dominion in Sicily was now cut down to that re-,, 
stricted space in the western corner of the island,:': 
which it bad occupied prior to the invasion of Han-|J 
nibal in 409 b.c. So prodigious a success probably | 
enabled Dionysius to put down the opposition re- 
cently manifested among the Syracusans to the ; f 
continuance of his rule. We are told that he was j 
greatly embarrassed by his mercenaries ; who, ha-^ 
ving been for some time without pay, manifested,! 
such angry discontent as to threaten his downfall* 
Dionysius seized the person of their commander^l 
the Spartan Aristoteles : upon which the soldier?* 
mutinied and flocked in arms round his residenceJf 
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demanding in fierce terms both the liberty of their 
commander and the payment of their arrears. Of 
these demands, Dionysius eluded the first by saying 
that he would send away Aristoteles to Sparta, to 
be tried and dealt with among his own countrymen : 
as to the second, he pacified the soldiers by assign- 
ing to them, in exchange for their pay, the town 
and territory of Leontini. Willingly accepting this 
rich bribe, the most fertile soil of the island, the 
mercenaries quitted Syracuse to the number of 
10,000, to take up their residence in the newly 
assigned town ; while Dionysius hired new merce- 
naries in their place. To these (including perhaps 
the Iberians or Spaniards who had recently passed 
from the Carthaginian service into his) and to the 
slaves whom he had liberated, he entrusted the 
maintenance of his dominion'. 

These few facts, which are all that we hear, oifficuitie* 
enable us to see that the relations between Diony- sfufarmng 
sius and the mercenaries by whose means he ruled 
Syracuse, were troubled and difficult tp manage. 

But they do not explain to us the full cause of such burden of 
discord. We know that a short time before, Dio- them.* 
nysius had rid himself of 1000 obnoxious merce- 
naries by treacherously betraying them to death in 
a battle with the Carthaginians. Moreover, he. 
would hardly have seized the person of Aristoteles, 
and sent him away for trial, if the latter had done 
nothing more than demand pay really due to his 
soldiers. It seems probable that the discontent of 
the mercenaries rested upon deeper causes, perhaps 
connected with that movement in the Syracusan 

1 Diodor. xiv. 78- 

B 2 
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mind against Dionysius, manifested openly in 
invective of Theodoras. We should have been _ 
also to know how Dionysius proposed to pay * 
new mercenaries, if he had no means of paying 
old. The cost of maintaining his standing armyjf 
upon whomsoever it fell, must have been burden^ 
some in the extreme. What became of the 
vious residents and proprietors at Leontini, 
must have been dispossessed when this much-co( 
veted site was transferred to the mercenaries:,. 
On all these points we are unfortunately left H 
ignorance. .# 

Dionysius now set forth towards the north c m 
Sicily to re-establish Messdne ; while those other:. 
Sicilians, who had been expelled from their abodes ' 
by the Carthaginians, got together and returned^ 
In reconstituting Mess6n6 alter its demolition byT 
Imilkon, he obtained the means of planting there " : 
population altogether in his interests, suitable to tbe>? 
aggressive designs which he was already contem-i 1 
plating against Rhegium and the other Italian 
Greeks. He established in it 1000 Lokrians, — *f 
4000 persons from another city the name of which 
we cannot certainly make out 1 , — and 600 of the 
Peloponnesian Messenians. These latter had been, 
pxpelled by Sparta from Zakynthus and Naupaktus( 

1 Diodor, xiv; 78* Aiowcrtos 8* tls Karaicicre xt\lovs f*** •■fjr 

AoKpovs, TtTpaKtcrxikiovs 8c yitdipvatovS) €^aKO(riov£ 8c 
itQVVTfcrov M(cr<rr)via)v 3 ex rc ZaKvvOov Kai N avnaKTov (frfiryovr&v. 

The Medium seans are completely unknown. Cluverius and 
ling conjecture Medmaans , from Medmae or Medamce, noticed 
Strabo as a town in the soytth of Italy. But this supposition cannot 
adopted as certain ; especially as the total of persons named is so * 

The conjecture of Palmerius-y— Mrj&vppaiovs — has still less to receisss^ ^ 
it. See the note of Wesseling. ' 
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at the close of the Peloponnesian war, and had taken 
service in Sicily with Dionysius. Even here, the 
hatred of Sparta followed them. Her remonstrances 
against his project of establishing them in a city of 
consideration bearing their own ancient name, 
obliged him to withdraw them : upon which he 
planted them on a portion of the Abakene territory 
on the northern coast. They gave to their new city 
the name of Tyndaris, admitted many new residents, 
and conducted their affairs so prudently, as presently 
to attain a total of 5000 citizens'. Neither here, 
nor at Messenl, do we find any mention made of 
the re-establishment of those inhabitants who had 
fled when Imilkon took Mess£n&, and who formed 
nearly all the previous population of the city, for very 
few are mentioned as having been slain. It seems 
doubtful whether Dionysius readmitted them, when 
he re-constituted Mess£nA Renewing with care the 
fortifications of the city, which had been demolished 
by Imilkon, he placed in it some of his mercenaries 
as garrison 9 . 

Dionysius next undertook several expeditions b.c. 39*. 
against the Sikels in the interior of the island, who Conquest! 

of Diony- 

had joined Imilkon in his recent attack upon Syra- sins »n the 
cuse. He conquered several of their towns, and siniy. 
established alliances with two of their most powerful 
princes, at Agyrium and Kentoripae. Enna and 
Kephaloedium were also betrayed to him, as well as 
the Carthaginian dependency of Solus. By these 
proceedings, which appear to have occupied some 
time, he acquired powerful ascendency in the cen- 
tral and north-east parts of the island, while his 

1 Diodor. xiv. 7S. 5 Diodor. xiv. S7. 
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garrison at Messdnd ensured to him the commaH 
of the strait between Sicily and Italy 1 . 

His acquisition of this important fortified positwfei 
was well understood to imply ulterior designs agaitii| 
Rhegium and the other Grecian cities in the sonll 
of Italy, among whom accordingly a lively alari 
prevailed. The numerous exiles whom he had 
pelled, not merely from Syracuse, but also fro 
Naxus, Katana, and the other conquered towi® 
having no longer any assured shelter in Sicily, bsK? 
been forced to cross over into Italy, where they wefe 
favourably received both at Kroton and at Rhegium*^ 
One of these exiles, Helbris, once the intimate 
friend of Dionysius, was even appointed general d£ 
the forces of Rhegium; forces at that time not onh ( 
powerful on land, but sustained by a fleet of 70 
80 triremes 3 . Under his command, a Rhegine force 
crossed the strait for the purpose partly of besie*I 
ging Messdne, partly of establishing the Naxian 
Katanean exiles at Myiae on the northern coast ' ... 
the island, not far from Mess6ne. Neither scheme; 
succeeded : Heloris was repulsed from Messdndj 
with loss, while the new settlers at Mylm were speed-' 
ily expelled. The command of the strait was thus 
fully maintained to Dionysius ; who, on the point of 
undertaking an aggressive expedition over to Italy, 
was delayed only by the necessity of capturing the 
newly established Sikel town on the hill of Taurus 
— or Tauromenium. The Sikels defended this 

* Diodor. xiv. / 8. «<r rtf»TS>v SiKtXuv j^apap nXfoyaKtt crrpartvcrat, fe. j 

Wesseling shows in his note, that these words, and those which 
low, must refer to Dionysius. ,jf 

1 Diodor. xiv. 87-103. 3 Diodor _ xiv- g gjr m , £ 
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position, in itself high and strong, with unexpected 
valour and obstinacy. It was the spot on which 
the primitive Grecian colonists who first came to 
Sicily had originally landed, and from whence there- 
fore the successive Hellenic encroachments upon 
the pre-established Sikel population had taken their 
commencement. This fact, well known to both 
parties, rendered the capture on one side as much 
a point of honour as the preservation on the other. 
Dionysius spent months in the siege, even through- 
out midwinter, while the snow covered this hill-top. 

He made reiterated assaults, which were always 
repulsed. At last, on one moonless winter night, 
he found means to scramble over some almost in- 
accessible crags to a portion of the town less de- 
fended, and to effect a lodgment in one of the two 
fortified portions into which it was divided. Having 
taken the first part, he immediately proceeded to 
attack the second. But the Sikels, resisting with 
desperate valour, repulsed him and compelled the 
storming party to flee in disorder, amidst the dark- 
ness of night and over the most difficult ground. 

Six hundred of them were slain on the spot, and 
scarcely any escaped without throwing away their 
arms. Even Dionysius himself, being overthrown 
by the thrust of a spear on his cuirass, was with 
difficulty picked up and carried off alive ; all his 
arms except the cuirass being left behind. He was 
obliged to raise the siege, and was long in recover- 
ing from his wound : the rather as his eyes also had 
suffered considerably from the snow 1 . 

So manifest a reverse, before a town compara- me. m. 

* Diodor. xi\k 88. 
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lively insignificant, lowered his military reputati 
and encouraged his enemies throughout the iskff 
The Agrigentines and others, throwing off their 
pendence upon him, proclaimed themselves aoft 
nomous ; banishing those leaders among them 
upheld his interest 1 . Many of the Sikels ■*.*_ 
elate with the success of their countrymen at T, ^ 
romeniura, declared openly against him ; joinii 
the Carthaginian general Magon, who now, for 
first time since the disaster before Syracuse, agaj^ 
exhibited the force of Carthage in the field. ^ 
Since the disaster before Syracuse, Magon had ri 
mained tranquil in the western or Carthaginii 
corner of the island, recruiting the strength 
courage of his countrymen, and taking unusut 
pains to conciliate the attachment of the depended 
native towns. Reinforced in part by the exiles 
pelled by Dionysius, he was now in a condition 
assume the aggressive, and to espouse the cause , 
the Sikels after their successful defence of Taunf 
menium. He even ventured to overrun and ravagi 
the Messenian territory ; but Dionysius, being _ 
recovered from his wound, marched against hi 
defeated him in a battle near Abakeena, and foi 



1 Diodor . xiv. 88. fitrh 8e ttjv drv\iay ravnjv, ' AxpayavTivoi 
M effcnjvioi rovs ra Aiowalov (fopovovvras pcTcumjcrdpcvoi, rijs cX® 
pias amixovro, k at Trjs tov rvpdwov avppax'ias airetmjtrav . 

It appears to me that the words Kat Meaorjvtoi in this sentence 
not be correct. The Messenians were a new population just estabh*1^4 
by Dionysius, and relying upon him for protection against Khegi«i^^w 
moreover they will appear, during the events immediately succeedsW|| 
constantly in conjunction with him, and objects of attack by Jl| 
enemies. 

I cannot but think that Diodorus has here inadvertently placed . . 
word M €fj<jr)vim instead of a name belonging to some other comma 
— what community, we cannot tell. 
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him again to retire westward, until fresh troops 
were sent to him from Carthage'. 

Without pursuing Magon, Dionysius returned to 
Syracuse, from whence he presently set forth to 
execute his projects against Rhegium, with a fleet 
of 100 ships of war. So skilfully did he arrange or 
mask his movements, that he arrived at night at 
the gates and under the walls of Rhegium, without 
the least suspicion on the part of the citizens. 
Applying combustibles to set fire to the gate (as 
he had once done successfully at the gate of Achra- 
dina 1 2 ), he at the same time planted his ladders 
against the walls, and attempted an escalade. Sur- 
prised and in small numbers, the citizens began 
their defence ; but the attack was making progress, 
had not the general Heloris, instead of trying to 
extinguish the flames, bethought himself of en- 
couraging them by heaping on dry faggots and 
other matters. The conflagration became so violent, 
that even the assailants themselves were kept off 
until time was given for the citizens to mount the 
walls in force ; and the city was saved from capture 
by burning a portion of it. Disappointed in his 
hopes, Dionysius was obliged to content himself 
with ravaging the neighbouring territory ; after 
which, he concluded a truce of one year with the 
Rhegines, and then returned to Syracuse 3 . 

This step was probably determined by news of 
the movements of Magon, who was in the field 
anew with a mercenary force reckoned at 80,000 
men — Libyan, Sardinian, and Italian — obtained 
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1 Diodor. xiv. 90-95. 

3 Diodor. xiv. 90. 


1 Diodor. xiii. 113. 
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from Carthage, where hope of Sicilian success was 
again reviving. Magon directed his march through 
the Sikel population in the centre of the island, 
receiving the adhesion of many of their various 
townships. Agyrium, however, the largest and 
most important of all, resisted him as an enemy. 
Agyris, the despot of the place, who had conquered 
much of the neighbouring territory, and had en- 
riched himself by the murder of several opulent 
proprietors, maintained strict alliance with Diony- 
sius. The latter speedily came to his aid, with a 
force stated at 20,000 men, Syracusans and merce- 
naries. Admitted into the city, and co-operating 
with Agyris, who furnished abundant supplies, he 
soon reduced the Carthaginians to great straits. 
Magon was encamped near the river Chrysas, 
between Agyrium and MorgantinS ; in an enemy’s 
country, harassed by natives who perfectly knew 
the ground, and who cut off in detail all his parties 
sent out to obtain provisions. The Syracusans, 
indeed, disliking or mistrusting such tardy methods, 
impatiently demanded leave to make a vigorous 
attack : and when Dionysius refused, affirming that 
with a little patience the enemy must.be speedily 
starved out, they left the camp and returned home. 
Alarmed at their desertion, he forthwith issued a 
requisition for a large number of slaves to supply 
their places. But at this very juncture, there ar- 
rived a proposition from the Carthaginians to be 
allowed to make peace and retire ; which Dionysius 
granted, on condition that they should abandon 
to him the Sikels and their territory — especially 
Tauromenium. Upon these terms peace was ac- 
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cordingly concluded, and Magon again returned to 
Carthage 1 . 

Relieved from these enemies, Dionysius was en- 
abled to restore those slaves, whom he had levied 
under the recent requisition, to their masters. 
Having established his dominion fully among the 
Sikels, he again marched against Tauromenium, 
which on this occasion was unable to resist him. 
The Sikels, who had so valiantly defended it, were 
driven out, to make room for new inhabitants, 
chosen from among the mercenaries of Dionysius 2 . 

* Thus master both of Messene and Tauromenium, 
the two most important maritime posts on the Ita- 
lian side of Sicily, Dionysius prepared to execute 
his ulterior schemes against the Greeks in the south 
of Italy. These still powerful, though once far more 
powerful, cities were now suffering under a cause 
of decline common to all the Hellenic colonies on 
the coast of the continent. The indigenous popu- 
lation of the interior had been reinforced, or en- 
slaved, by more warlike emigrants from behind, 
who now pressed upon the maritime Grecian cities 
with encroachment difficult to resist. 

It was the Samnites, a branch of the hardy Sabel- 
lian race, mountaineers from the central portion of 
the Apennine range, who had been recently spreading 
themselves abroad as formidable assailants. About 
420 b.c., they had established themselves in Capua 
and the fertile plains of Campania, expelling or dis- 
possessing the previous Tuscan proprietors. From 
thence, about 416 b.c., they reduced the neigh- 
bouring city of Cumge, the most ancient western 
1 Diodor. xiv. 96-96. 5 Diodor. xir. 96. 
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colony of the Hellenic race 1 . The neighbouring j 
Grecian establishments of Neapolis and Diksear- | 
chia seem also to have come, like Cum<e, under | 
tribute and dominion to the Campanian Samnites, ^ 
and thus became partially dis-hellenised 2 . Theses 
Campanians, of Samnite race, have been frequently ! 
mentioned in the two preceding chapters, as em-7 
ployed on mercenary service both in the armies oi 
the Carthaginians, and in those of Dionysius. | 
But the great migration of this warlike race was- 
farther to the south-east, down the line of the ^ 
Apennines towards the Tarentine Gulf and the Si- j 
cilian strait. Under the name of Lueanians, they | 
established a formidable power in these regions, ^ 
subjugating the GEnotrian population there settled 4 . - 

' Livy, iv. 37-44; Strabo, v. p. 243-250. Diodorus (xii. 31-76) 
places the coimnencement of the Campanian nation in 438 B.C., and their • 
conquest of Cumae in 421 B.c. Skylax in his Periplus mentions both ^ 
Cumae and Neapolis as in Campania (sect. 10). Thucydides speaks of 
Cumae as being iv ’Orrotia (vi. 4). 1 

* Strabo, v. p. 246. 'i 

J Thucydides (vii. 53-57) does not mention Campanians (he men- t 
tions Tyrrhenians) as serving in the besieging Athenian armament be- .5 
fore Syracuse (414-413 b.c.). He does not introduce the name Caw- ... 
panians at all ; though alluding to Iberian mercenaries as men whom 
Athens calculated on engaging in her service (vi. 90). * 

Bat DiSHorus mentions, that 800 Campanians were engaged by the * 
Chalkidian cities in Sicily for sendee with the Athenians under Nikias, - 
and that they had escaped during the disasters of the Athenian army 
(xiii. 44). J 

The conquest of Cumae in 416 b c. opened to these Campanian Sam- • 
nites an outlet for hired military service beyond sea. Cum® being ‘ 
its origin Chalkidic, would naturally be in correspondence with the h 
Chalkidic cities in Sicily. This forms the link of connection, which I 
explains to us how the Campanians came into service in 413 b.c. under j 
the Athenian general before Syracuse, and afterwards so frequently 
under others in Sidly (Diodor. xiii. 62-80, &c.). j J 

4 Strabo, vi. p. 253, 254. See a valuable section on this subject ^ 
Niebuhr, Romisch. Geschkhte, vol. i. p. 94-98. 

It appears that the Syracusan historian Antiochus made no mentiohf 
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The Lucanian power seems to have begun and to 
have gradually increased from about 430 b.c. At 
its maximum (about 380-360 b.c.), it compre- 
hended most part of the inland territory, and con- 
siderable portions of the coast, especially the south- 
ern coast — bounded by an imaginary line drawn 
from Metapontum on the Tarentine Gulf, across the 
breadth of Italy to Poseidonia or Peestum, near the 
mouth of the river Silaris, on the Tyrrhenian or 
Lo,^er sea. It was about 356 b.c. that the rural 
serfs called Bruttians 1 rebelled against the Luca- 
nians, and robbed them of the southern part of this 
territory ; establishing an independent dominion in 

either of Lucanians or of Bruttians, though he enumerated the inhabit- 
ants of the exact line of territory afterwards occupied by these two 
nations. After repeating the statement of Antiochus that this territory 
was occupied by Italians, CEnotrians, and Chonians, Strabo proceeds to 
say — Ovtos pec o in cmXavcrrepas cipijxc Kcil ap\alKws, oidiv Siapiaac 
nep'i to, AfvKavav Kai raw Bperrltov. The German translator Gross- 
kurd understands these words as meaning, that Antiochus “ did not 
distinguish the Lucanians from the Bruttians.” But if we read the 
paragraph through, it will appear, I think, that Strabo means to say, that 
Antiochus had stated nothing positive respecting either Lucanians or 
Bruttians. Niebuhr (p. 96 ut supra ) affirms that Antiochus represented 
the Lucanians as having extended themselves as far as Laus ; which I 
cannot find. 

Tiic date of Antiochus seems not precisely ascertainable. His work 
on Sicilian history was earned down from early times So 424 b.c. 
(Diodor. xii. 71)- His silence respecting the Lucanians goes to confirm 
the belief that the date of their conquest of the territory called Lucania 
was considerably later than that \ ear. 

Polyaenus (ii. 10. 2- 4) mentions war as carried on by the inhabit- 
ants of Thurii, under Klcamlridas the father of Gylippus, against the 
Lucanians. From the age and circumstances of Kleandridas, this can 
hardly be later than 420 b.c. 

1 Strabo, vi. p. 256. The Periplus of Skylax (sect. 12, 13) re- 
cognises Lucania as extending down to Rhegium. The date to which 
this Periplus refers appears to be about 370-360 b.c. : see an instruct- 
ive article among Niebuhr’s Kleine Schrifiten, p. 105-130. Skylax 
does not mention the Bruttians (Klausen, Hekatseus and Skylax, p. 274. 
Berlin, 1831). 
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the inland portion of what is now called the Farther ‘ | 
Calabria — extending, from a boundary line draw# f 
across Italy between Thurii and Laus, down to nea#:^ 
the Sicilian strait. About 332 b.c., commenced" g 
the occasional intervention of the Epirotic kings* 
from the one side, and the persevering efforts 
Rome from the other, which, after long and valiant | 
struggles, left Samnites, Lucanians, Bruttians, 
Roman subjects. 

At the period which we have now reached, theset" 
Lucanians, having conquered the Greek cities of 
Poseidonia (or Psestum) and Laus, with much of'p 
the territory lying between the Gulfs of Poseidonia* | 
and Tarentum, severely harassed the inhabitants of ; 
Thurii, and alarmed all the neighbouring Greek cities ^ 
down to Rhegium. So serious was the alarm of these * 
cities, that several of them contracted an intimate 
defensive alliance, strengthening for the occasion * 
that feeble synodical band, and sense of Italiqt 
communion 1 , the form and trace of which seems i 
to have subsisted without the reality, even under 'j 
marked enmity between particular cities. The con-' | 
ditions of the newly-contracted alliance were most ' * 
stringer^; Hot only binding each city to assist at ' 
the first summons any other city invaded by the | 
Lucanians, but also pronouncing, that if this oblr- 1 1 
gation were neglected, the generals of the disobe- | 
dient city should be condemned to death*. How- J f 
ever, at this time the ltaliot Greeks were not less 

• * Its 

1 Diodor. xiv. 91-101. Compare Polybius, ii. 39. When Nikias on, ;„ 

bis way to Sicily, came near to Rhegium and invited the Rhegines to ’ 
cooperate against Syracuse, the Rhegines declined, replying, o,r» 

Kat tois aXXois IroXuorais ^vvdoKTj tovto, 7 Tolrjafiv (Thucyd. vi. 44). 'If 

8 Diodor. xiv. 101. ¥ 
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afraid of Dionysius and his aggressive enterprises 
from the south, than of the Lucanians from the 
north ; and their defensive alliance was intended 
against both. To Dionysius, on the contrary, the 
invasion of the Lucanians from landward was a for- 
tunate incident for the success of his own schemes. 

Their concurrent designs against the same enemies, 
speedily led to the formation of a distinct alliance 
between the two 1 . Among the allies of Dionysius, 
too, we must number the Epizephyrian Lokrians ; 
who not only did not join the Italiot confederacy, 
but espoused his cause against it with ardour. The 
enmity of the Lokrians against their neighbours the 
Rhegines was ancient and bitter ; exceeded only by 
that of Dionysius, who never forgave the refusal of 
the Rhegines to permit him to marry a wife out of 
their city, and was always grateful to the Lokrians 
for having granted to him the privilege which their 
neighbours had refused. 

AVishing as yet, if possible, to avoid provoking B .c.390. 
the other members of the Italiot confederacy, Dio- Dionysius 

* attacks 

nysius still professed to be revenging himself exclu- Rhegium— 
sively upon Rhegium ; against which he conducted g^nes^ave 
a powerful force from Syracuse. Twenty thousand 
foot, 1000 horse, and 120 ships of war, are men- 

1 Dionysius 

tioned as the total of his armament. Disembarking ruined i»y a 
near Lokri, he marched across the lower part of 
the peninsula in a westerly direction, ravaged with 
fire and sword the Rhegian territory, and then 
encamped near the strait on tiie northern side of 
Rhegium. His fleet followed coastwise round Cape 
Zephyrium to the same point. While he was 


Diodor. xiv. 100. 
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pressing the siege, the members of the Italiot symm 
dispatched from Kroton a fleet of 60 sail, to assist 
in the defence. Their ships, having rounded Ca0 
Zephyrium, were nearing Rhegium from the south; \ 
when Dionysius himself approached to attack thesfc y 
with fifty ships detached from his force. Though J| 
inferior in number, his fleet was probably superior J 
in respect to size and equipment ; so that the Krof® 
toniate captains, not daring to hazard a battle, raj 1 j™ 
their ships ashore. Dionysius here attacked thecttj f 
and would have towed off all the ships (without their L 
crews) as prizes, had not the scene of action lain , 
so near to Rhegium, that the whole force pf thf 
city could come forth in reinforcement, while hif 
own army was on the opposite side of the town. 1 
The numbers and courage of the Rhegines baffled f 
his efforts, rescued the ships, and hauled them alj I 
up upon the shore in safety. Obliged to retire % 
without success, Dionysius was farther overtakqp | 
by a terrific storm, which exposed his fleet to the | 
utmost danger. Seven of his ships were driven , 
ashore; their crews, 1500 in number, being eithe? | 
drowned, or falling into the hands of the Rhegines, ! 
The rest, after great danger and difficulty, either ; 
rejoined the main fleet or got into the harbour of | 
Mess6n&; where Dionysius himself in his quinqug^ \ 
reme also found refuge, but only at midnight, and % 
after imminent risk for several hours. Disheartf | 
ened by this misfortune as ■well as by the approach 
of winter, he withdrew his forces for the present 
and returned to Syracuse 1 . 

A part of his fleet, however, under Leptines, 

1 Diodor. xiv. 106. < J f 


■3 

Jf 

1 -:- 
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despatched northward along the south-western coast 
of Italy to the Gulf of Elea, to cooperate with the 
Lucanians ; who from that coast and from inland 
were invading the inhabitants of Thurii on the Ta- 
rentine Gulf. Thurii was the successor, though 
with far inferior power, of the ancient Sybaris ; 
whose dominion had once stretched across from sea 
to sea, comprehending the town of Laus, now a 
Lucanian possession 1 . Immediately on the appear- 
ance of.the Lucanians, the Thurians had despatch- 
ed an urgent message to their allies, who were 
making all haste to arrive, pursuant to covenant. 
But before such junction could possibly take place, 
the Thurians, confiding in their own native force of 
14,000 foot, and 1000 horse, marched against the 
enemy single-handed. The Lucanian invaders re- 
treated, pursued by the Thurians, who followed 
them even into that mountainous region of the 
Apennines which stretches between the two seas, 
and which presents the most formidable danger and 
difficulty for all military operations*. They assailed 
successfully a fortified post or village of the Luca- 
nians, which fell into their hands with a rich plunder. 
By such partial advantage they were so elated, that 
they ventured to cross over all the mountain passes 
even to the neighbourhood of the southern sea, with 
the intention of attacking the flourishing town of 
Laus 3 — once the dependency of their Sybaritan pre* 

1 Herodot. vi. 21 ; Strabo, vi. p. 253. 

! See the description of this mountainous region between tbeTaren- 
tine Gulf and the Tyrrhenian Sea, in an interesting work by a French 
General employed in Calabria in 1809 — Calabria during a military re- 
sidence of Three Years, Letters, 17, 18, 19 (translated and published 
by Effingham Wilson. London, 1832). 

* Diod. xiv.101. j3ovA<5f»*«« A Sop, iro\ a> dStuftova, iroXtopKijtTCU. This 
VOL. XI. C 
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decessors. But the Lucanians, having allured the • .3 
iqto these impracticable paths, closed upon them 1 
behind with greatly increased numbers, forbadetflM 
retreat, and shut them up in a plain surrounded' 
with high and precipitous cliffs. Attacked in th*#| 
plain by numbers double their own, the unfortunate 
Thurians underwent one of the most bloody defeats 
recorded in Grecian history. Out of their 14,000 
men, 10,000 were slain, under merciless order from? 
the Lucanians to give no quarter. The remainder 
contrived to flee to a hill near the sea^shore, from;; 
whence they saw a fleet of ships of war eoastin 
along at no great distance. Distracted with terror, | 
they were led to fancy, or to hope, that these were? 
the ships expected from Rhegium to their aid* 
though the Rhegines would naturally send their 
ships, when demanded, to Thurii, on the Tarentise 
Gulf, not to the Lower sea near Laus. Under tbit": 
impression, 1000 of them swam off from the shore 5 


to seek protection on ship-board. But they found? 
themselves, unfortunately, on board the fleet . 
Leptines, brother and admiral of Dionysius, coaaef 
for the express purpose of aiding the Lucaniaoe. 
With a generosity not less unexpected than honour* * 
able, this officer saved their lives, and also, as lit 
would appear, the lives of all the other defenceless 
survivors; persuading or constraining the Lucanians , 
to release them, on receiving one mina of silver pep 
man 1 . * /I 

t - This act of Hellenic sympathy restored three or 

appears the true reading; it is an 
(Romisch. Geschkht. i. p. 96) in pi.^. 

Km it oKiv tvbalfioya iroKiofuciftrat. 

Diodor. sir. 102. 
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four thousand citizens on ransom to Thurii, instead Fresh ex P«* 
of leaving them to he massacred or sold by the Dionysius 
barbarous Lucanians, and procured the warmest italio? 1 e 
esteem for Leptines personally among the Thurians 
and other Italiot Greeks. But it incurred the strong 
displeasure of Dionysius, who now proclaimed open- K * u - 
ly his project of subjugating these Greeks, and was 
anxious to encourage the Lucanians as indispensable 
allies. Accordingly he dismissed Leptines, and 
named as admiral his other brother Thearides. He 
then proceeded to conduct a fresh expedition ; no 
longer intended against Rhegium alone, but against 
all the Italiot Greeks. He departed from Syracuse 
with a powerful force — 20,000 foot and 3000 horse, 
with which he marched by land in five days to 
Mess4nd ; his fleet under Thearides accompanying 
him — 40 ships of war, and 300 transports with pro- 
visions. Having first successfully surprised and 
captured near the Lipari isles a Rhegian squadron 
of ten ships, the crews of which he constituted 
prisoners at Mess£n6, he transported his army 
across the strait into Italy, and laid siege to Kau- 
lonia — on the eastern coast of the peninsula, and 
conterminous with the northern border of his allies 
the Lokrians. He attacked this place vigorously, 
with the best siege machines which his arsenal 
furnished. 

The Italiot Greeks, on the other hand, mustered United 
their united force to relieve it. Their chief centre nSu* 8 
of action was Kroton, where most of the Syracusan ®ance« to* 
exiles, the most forward of all champions in the ffiy etbe • 
cause, were now assembled. One of these exiles. «»**«*• I 

7 * viZMSCa 

Helbris (who had before been named general by the g»«d «»***« 
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fitted, *nd Rhegines), was entrusted with the command of tfatf ^ 
^merai the collective army; at* arrangement neutralising all ’ 
local jealousies. Under the Cordial sentiment pae* f: 
vailing, an army was mustered at Kroton, estimated | 
at 25,000 foot and 2000 horse ; by what cities j 
furnished, or in what proportions, we are unable to J 
say 1 .. At the head of these troops, Helhris marched f 
southward from Kroton to the river Elleporus not \ 
far from Kaulonia ; where Dionysius, raising tbe ,1 
siege, met him 2 . He was about four miles and a > = 
half from the Krotoniate army, when he learnt from ? 
his scouts that Helhris with a chosen regiment of 
500 men (perhaps Syracusan exiles like himself)'* ) 
was considerably in advance of the main body. | 
Moving rapidly forward in the night, Dionysius > 
surprised this advanced guard at break of day, com*- J 
pletely isolated from the rest. Heloris, while he f 
despatched instant messages to accelerate the I 
coming up of the main body, defended himself with '/ 
his small hand against overwhelming superiority of j 
numbers. But the odds were too great. After an % 
heroic resistance, he was slain, and his companions '% 
nearly all cut to pieces, before the main body, though § 
they: came up at full speed, could arrive. % 

’ The hurried pace of tbe Italiot army, however, § 

^tar*d?,y not su ffi ce tosave the general, was of ] 

Dionysius/ fatal efficacy in deranging their own soldierlike arr&y. \ 

Confused and disheartened by finding that Heloris J 
was slain, wbidi left them without a general to di- 4 
rect the battle or restore order, the Italiots foueht if 

' ‘ f 

Diojior. j*t. 103. • >••••-••’ ■-% 

’Polybius (i. 6) gives us the true name dt this nver : i?iocfonis calls 
it the river Heloris. 
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for some time against Dionysius, but were at length 
defeated with severe loss. They effected their retreat 
from the field of battTfe to a neighbouring eminence, 
very difficult to attack,, yet destitute of water and 
provisions. Here Dionysius blocked them up, with- 
out attempting an attack, but keeping the strictest 
guard round the hill during the whole remaining 
day and the ensuing night. The heat of the next 
day,, with total want cf water, so subdued their 
cobragej'that they sent to Dionysius a' herald with 
propositions, entreating to be allowed to depart on 
a stipulated ransom. But the terms were peremp- 
torily refused ; they were ordered to lay down their 
arms, and surrender at discretion. Against this 
terrible requisitiou they stood out yet awhile, until 
the increasing pressure of physical exhaustion and 
suffering drove them to surrender, about the eighth 
hour of the day'. 

More than 10,000 disarmed Greeks descended 
from the hill and defiled before Dionysius, who 
numbered the companies as they passed with a 
stick. As his savage temper was well known, they 
expected nothing short of the harshest sentence. 
So much the greater was their astonishment and 
delight, when they found themselves treated not 
merely with lenity, but with generosity 2 . Dionysius 
released them alL without even exacting a ransom ; 
and concluded a treaty with most of the cities to 
which they belonged, leaving their autonomy un- 

1 Diodor. xiv. 105. n apebaKav airovs ncp'i 6 yddrjv t*pav, f/&rj ro 
(ToifiaTci napeijj.fi/ot. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 105. Kai Trarreov airov imonrevdvrtpv to 
Tovmmov c<pdv7] ndvrcuv emeiKetrraTos, 
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disturbed. He received the warmest thanks, a©J 
companied by votes of golden wreaths, from the 
prisoners as well as from the* cities ; while among 
the general public of Greece, the act was hailed ad* 
forming the prominent glory of his political ltfe\S * 
Such admiration was well deserved, looking to the 
laws of war then prevalent. * * 

With the Krotoniates and other Italiot Greeks 
(except Rhegium and Lokri) Dionysius had had no 
marked previous relations, and therefore had not , 
contracted any strong personal sentiment either of % 
antipathy or favour. With Rhegium and Lokri| \ 
the case was different. To the Lokrians he was 
strongly attached : against the Rhegines his ani« ^ 
mosity was bitter and implacable, manifesting itself | 
in a more conspicuous manner by contrast with his \ 
recent dismissal of the Krotoniate prisoners ; a pro- ,| 
ceeding which had been probably dictated, in great | 
part, by his anxiety to have his hands free for the % 
attack of isolated Rhegium. After having finished f 
the arrangements consequent upon his victory, he t 
marched against that city, and prepared to besiege f 
it. The citizens, feeling themselves without hope ; 
of succour, and intimidated by the disaster of their 
Italiot allies, sent out heralds to beg for moderate ' 
terms, and imploring him to abstain from extreme 
or unmeasured rigour®. For the moment, Dionysius ; 
seemed to comply with their request. He granted . j 

i ' ri 

1 Diodor. xiv. 105. Kal tr\€tov tovt cdo£e vparruv tv Ttp Q v K&kj /J' 

XWTTW. ' , i 

Strabo, vi. p. 261. JA 

9 Diodor. av. 106. rot Txapaxciktcm pjfitw nrpi avrmv virip & 
Bp&irov ftov\(vc<r6at. 
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them peace, on condition that they should surrender 
all their ships of war, seventy in number — that they 
should pay to him 300 talents in money — and that 
they should place in his hands 100 hostages. All 
these demands were strictly complied with ; upon 
which Dionysius withdrew his army, and agreed to 
spare the city 1 . 

His next proceeding was, to attack Kaulonia and 
Hipponium; two cities which seem between them 
to have occupied the whole breadth of the Calabrian 
peninsula, immediately north of Rhegium and 
Lokri ; Kaulonia on the eastern coast, Hipponium 
on or near the western. Both these cities he be- 
sieged, took, and destroyed : probably neither of 
them, in the hopeless circumstances of the case, 
made any strenuous resistance. He then caused 
the inhabitants of both of them, such at least as 
did not make their escape, to be transported to Sy- 
racuse, where he domiciliated them as citizens, 
allowing them five years of exemption from taxes*. 
To be a citizen of Syracuse meant, at this moment, 
to be a subject of his despotism, and nothing more : 
how he made room for these new citizens, or fur- 
nished them with lands and houses, we are unfor- 
tunately not informed. But the territory ot both 
these towns, evacuated by its free inhabitants 
(though probably not by its slaves, or serfs), was 
handed over to the Lokrians and annexed to their 
city. That favoured city, which had accepted his 
offer of marriage, w as thus immensely enriched both 
in lands and in collective property. Here again it 
would have been interesting to hear what measures 

1 Diodor. xiv. 106. s Diodor. xiv. 100} 107 • 
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were taken to appropriate or distribute the ntfrff 

lands ; but our informant is silent. - ut{ 

Dionysius had thus accumulated into Syracuse^! 

not only all Sicily 1 (to use the language of Plato)ffi 

but even no inconsiderable portion of Italy. Suehil 

wholesale changes of domicile and property muSfci 

probably have occupied some months ; during whkbfi 

time the army of Dionysius seems never to havfrt 

quitted the Calabrian peninsula, though he hiinseft, 

may probably have gone for a time in person to 

Syracuse. It was soon seen that the depopulations' 

of Hipponium and Kaulonia was intended only asl| 

a prelude to the ruin of Rhegium. Upon thist, 

Dionvsius had resolved. The recent covenant into>4 
* * 

which he had entered with the Rhegines, was ontyftf 
a fraudulent device for the purpose of entrapping^ 
them into a surrender of their navy, in order thaAi#, 
he might afterwards attack them at greater advafl+t, 
tage. Marching his army to the Italian shore dfi? 
the strait, near Rhegium, he affected to busy him+'f 
self in preparations for crossing to Sicily. In tbesa 
mean time, he sent a friendly message to the Rbeftfi 
gines, requesting them to supply him for a sbo**lf| 
time Wth .provisions, under assurance that what') 
they furnished should speedily be replaced fro«a«J 
Syracuse. It was his purpose, if they refused^ to >i ' 
resent it as an insult, and attack them ; if thev coiD’fflr-i 
sented^to consume their provisions, without peiw# 
forming his engagement to replace; the quarclityuff 
consumed; and then to make his^, attack after, 
when their means of holding out had been dimi‘ 


1 Plato, Epistol. vu. p. 332 D, Aian'o-tor if <«■ ^,'otr noka > « 

navav ZtKfAiav vtto irotfiiat, &c, < 
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nished. At first the Rhegines complied willingly, 
furnishing abundant supplies. But the consump- 
tion continued, and the departure of the army was 
deferred — first on pretence of the illness of Diony- 
sius, next on other grounds — so that they at length 
detected the trick, and declined to furnish any more. 
Dionysius now threw off' the mask, gave back to 
them their hundred hostages, and laid siege to the 
town in form 

.Regretting too late that they had suffered them- 
selves to be defrauded of their means of defence, 
the Rhegines nevertheless prepared to hold out 
with all the energy of despair. Phyton was chosen 
commander, the whole population was armed, and 
all the line of wall carefully watched. Dionysius 
made vigorous assaults, employing all the re- 
sources of his battering machinery to effect a breach. 
But he was repelled at all points obstinately, and 
with much loss on both sides : several of his ma- 
chines were also burnt or destroyed by opportune 
sallies of the besieged. In one of the assaults, Dio- 
nysius himself was seriously w T ounded by a spear 
thrust in the groin, from which he was long in re- 
covering. He was at length obliged to convert the 
siege into a blockade, and to rely upon famine alone 
for subduing these valiant citizens. For eleven 
months did the Rhegines hold out, against the pres- 
sure of want gradually increasing, and at last ter- 
minating in the agony and distraction of famine. 
We are told that a medimnus of wheat came to be 

1 Diodor. xiv. 107, 108. Polymnns relates this stratagem of Diony- 
sius about the provisions, as if it had been practised at the siege of 
Himcra, and not of Rhegium (Polysen. v, 3, 10). 
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sold for the enormous price of five minse ; at 
rate of about 14Z. sterling per bushel : every honf~ 
and every beast of burthen was consumed: 
length hides were boiled and eaten, and even \ 
grass on parts of the wall. Many perished froi^ 
absolute hunger, while the survivors lost all strength 
and energy. In this intolerable condition, 
were constrained, at the end of near eleven months 
to surrender at discretion. •'& 

So numerous were these victims of famine, t' 
Dionysius, on entering Rhegium, found heaps ' 
unburied corpses, besides 6000 citizens in the ’ 
stage of emaciation. All these captives were ■_ 
to Syracuse, where those who could provide a mifflf 
(about 31 . 17s.) were allowed to ransom themselves 
while the rest were sold as slaves. After such 
period of suffering, the number of those who rft| 
tained the means of ransom was probably ver 
small. But the Rhegine general, Phyton, was d«| 
tained with all his kimi^ed, and reserved for a di$i 
ferent fate. First, his s(m was drowned, by orcteti 
of Dionysius : next, Phy\on himself was chaieeflf 
to one of the loftiest siege-fnachines, as a spectad#* 
to the whole army. Whilkjie was thus exhibited! 
to scorn, a messenger was sett to apprise him, that 
Dionysius had just caused his\son to be drowned?- 
“ He is more fortunate than hi&father by one day,*| 
was the reply of Phyton. After "a certain time, tty* 
sufferer was taken down from this pillory, and Jfl® 
round the city, with attendants scourging and 
suiting him at every step ; while a herald proclaims 
aloud, “ Behold the man who persuaded the Rh 
gines to war, thus signally punished by Dionysiusll ^ 
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Phyton, enduring all these torments with heroic 
courage and dignified silence, was provoked to ex- 
claim in reply to the herald, that the punishment 
was inflicted because he had refused to betray the 
city to Dionysius, who would himself soon be over- 
taken by the divine vengeance. At length the pro- 
longed outrages, combined with the noble demea- 
nour and high reputation of the victim, excited 
compassion even among the soldiers of Dionysius 
himself. Their murmurs became so pronounced, 
that he began to apprehend an open mutiny.for the 
purpose of rescuing Phyton. Under this fear he 
gave orders that the torments should be discon- 
tinued, and that Phyton with his entire kindred 
should be drowned 1 . 

The prophetic persuasion under which this un- 
happy man perished, that divine vengeance would 
soon overtake his destroyer, was noway borne out 
by the subsequent reality. The power and prospe- 
rity of Dionysius underwent abatement by his war 
with the Carthaginians in 383 b.c., yet remained 
very considerable even to his dying day. And the 
misfortunes which fell thickly upon his son the 
younger Dionysius, more than thirty years after- 

1 Diodor. xiv. 112. *0 Se ${to>v, Kara ttjv iroktopKtav (TTparrjyos 

dya&os ysyepijpcvos, Kal Kara top dAAots ft top tTraivovpevas, ovk aytw u>s 
vi ripcve Ti)v firt ttjs TfXcttrqs rtpoptaV dAA aKaTanX^Krov ri)V 
(f)v\d£as, Kal fiotov, oti tt)p ttoXip ov &ov\r)6e\s TTpobovuai A lovvalca 
rvyxavti Ttjs ripcoptns, rjv aiT© to daipoviov (K€iv a> o~vvr6p cos CTrtrrrr)(T€i' 
Q>crrt rf)V dpfTTjv rdvdpoi #cai rrapd rots crrpxiTtoTais rov A tovvalov 
KareXteicrOai, Kal n pas fj$r) Bopvficlu. *0 Sc Aiouvaios, tvXa&rjOcts prj 
tipcs top OTparuoTcop diroTo\p.T)'T<i><Tiu t^apna&iv top *bvTu>va, 7ravanpL€vos 
Ttjs r i pop las, KaTcjropraxTf top otv^tj pera rrjs avyyevelas. Ovros pip 
ovv dva^ios rrjs dperrjs (Kvopois irepUmae npoptais, mu woAAovs 
Kal rorc top ‘EWrjpav tovs dXyrjaravTas tt)v crupcpopav, koi perd ravra 
nottjrds tovs Bprpnjcropras to rrjs ir*piirfT*las Acrow, 
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wards, though they doubtless received a religffill 
interpretation from contemporary critics, were X M _' , 
bably ascribed to acts more recent than the batlif 
rities inflicted on Phyton. But these barbarity 
if not avenged, were at least laid to heart with , 
found sympathy by the contemporary world, ! 
even commemorated with tenderness and pathos’^ 
poets. While Dionysius was composing tragedli 
(of which more presently) in hopes of applause 
Greece, he was himself furnishing l’eal matter 1 ' v 
history, not less tragical than the sufferings of thtil 
legendary heroes and heroines to which he (in cdrf 
mon with other poets) resorted for a subject. Amdn* 
the many acts of cruelty, more or less aggravated 
which it is the melancholy duty of an historian/' 1 
Greece to recount, there are few so revolting ' 
the death of the Rbegine general ; who was 
a subject, nor a conspirator, nor a rebel, but ", 
enemy in open warfare — of whom the worst thd 
even Dionysius himself could say, was, that he * < 
persuaded his countrymen into the war. And evet! 
this could not be said truly; since the antipath 
of the Rhegines towards Dionysius was of old stafld| 
ing, traceable to his enslavement of Naxos 
Katana, if not to causes yet earlier — though 
statement of Phyton may very probably be trttf 
that Dionysius had tried to bribe him to bef& 
Rhegium (as the generals of Naxos and KataWt 
had been bribed to betray their respective ci W 
and was incensed beyond measure at finding^, 
proposition repelled. The Hellenic war-pra$i?*t 
was in itself sufficiently cruel. Both Athenians , 
Lacedaemonians put to death prisoners of war ‘ * 
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wholesale, after the capture of Melos, after the 
battle of iEgospotami, and elsewhere. But to make 
death worse than death by a deliberate and pro- 
tracted tissue of tortures and indignities, is not 
Hellenic ; it is Carthaginian and Asiatic. Dionysius 
had shown himself better than a Greek when he 
released without ransom the Krotoniate prisoners 
captured at the battle of Kaulonia; but he became 
far worse than a Greek, and worse even than his 
Own mercenaries, wdien he heaped aggravated suf- 
fering, beyond the simple death-warrant, on the 
heads of Phyton and his kindred. 

Dionysius caused the city of Rhegium to be de- 
stroyed 1 or dismantled. Probably he made over 
the lands to Lokri, like those of Kaulonia and Hip- 
ponium. The free Rhegine citizens had all been 
transported to Syracuse for sale ; and those who 
were fortunate enough to save their liberty by pro- 
viding the stipulated ransom, would not be allowed 
to come back to their native soil. If Dionysius 
was so zealous in enriching the Lokrians, as to 
transfer to them two other neighbouring town- 
domains, against the inhabitants of which he had 
no peculiar hatred — much more would he be dis- 
posed to make the like transfer of the Rhegine 
territory, whereby he would gratify at once his 
antipathy to the one state and his partiality to the 
other. It is true that Rhegium did not permanently 
continue incorporated with Lokri ; but neither did 
Kaulonia nor Hipponium. The maintenance of all 

1 Strabo, vi. p. 258. (m<j>av!} & ovv noKiv oZvav Karacncttyat 

AicvCcnw, &c. ut: 
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the three transfers depended on the ascendency 
Dionysius and his dynasty ; but for the time 
mediately succeeding the capture of Rhegium, 
Lokrians became masters of the Rhegine territo: 
as well as of the two other townships, and 
possessed all the Calabrian peninsula south of til 
Gulf of Squillace. To the Italiot Greeks generally 
these victories of Dionysius were fatally ruinous 
cause the political union formed among them, 
the purpose of resisting the pressure of theLucaniatkf 
from the interior, was overthrown, leaving each cityj 
to its own weakness and isolation 1 . J ? 

The year 387, in which Rhegium surrendered . j 
was also distinguished for two other memorable 
events ; the general peace in Central Greece under- 
the dictation of Persia and Sparta, commonly called 
the peace of Antalkidas ; and the capture of Roniet 
by the Gauls 2 . I 

The two great ascendent powers in the 
cian world were now, Sparta in Peloponnesus, and 
Dionysius in Sicily ; each respectively fortified by | 
alliance with the other. I have already in a forifief ^ 
chapter 3 described the position of Sparta after | 
the peace of Antalkidas ; how greatly she gained | 
by making herself the champion of that Persian | 
rescript — and how she purchased, by surrendering I. 
the Asiatic Greeks to Artaxerxes, an empire op f 
land equal to that which she had enjoyed before | 
the defeat of Knidus, though without recovering 
the maritime empire forfeited by that defeat. f 

‘ ***%$*■ 67 ■ 8 Polybius, i. 6,; I 

Chap. LXXVI. Vol. X. . 1 
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To this great imperial state, Dionysius in the 
west formed a suitable counterpart. His recent 
victories in Southern Italy had already raised his 
power to a magnitude transcending all the far-famed 
recollections of Gelon ; but he now still farther ex- 
tended it by sending an expedition against Kroton. 
This city, the largest in Magna Grsecia, fell under 
his power ; and he succeeded in capturing, by surprise 
or bribery, even its strong citadel, on a rock over- 
hanging the sea 1 . He seems also to have advanced 
yet farther with his fleet to attack Thurii ; which 
city owed its preservation solely to the violence 
of the north winds. He plundered the temple of 
Here near Cape Lakinium, in the domain of Kroton. 
Among the ornaments of this temple was one of 
pre-eminent beauty and celebrity, which at the 
periodical festivals was exhibited to admiring spec- 
tators ; a robe wrought with the greatest skill, and 
decorated in the most costly manner, the votive 
offering of a Sybarite named Alkimenes. Dionysius 
sold this robe to the Carthaginians. It long remained 
as one of the permanent religious ornaments of their 
city, being probably dedicated to the honour of 
those Hellenic Deities recently introduced for wor- 

1 Livy lias preserved the mention of this important acquisition of 
Dionysius (xxiv. 3). 

“ Sed arx Crotouis, una parte imminens mari, altera vergente in 
agrum, situ tanturn uaturali quondam muuita, postea ct muro cincta 
cat, qua per aversas nipes ab Dionysio Siciliie tyranno per dolum fuerat 
capta.” 

Justin also (xx. 5) mentions the attack of Dionysius upon Kroton. 

We may, with tolerable certainty, refer the capture to the present 
part of the career of Dionysius. 

See also .Elian, V. II, xii. 61. 
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ship ; whom (as I have before stated) the Cartb*^ 
ginians were about this time peculiarly anxious" 
propitiate, in hopes of averting or alleviating tb® 
frightful pestilences wherewith they had been ~ * 
often smitten. They purchased the robe from Di®*| 
nysius at the prodigious price of 120 talents, 
about 27 , 6001 . sterling’. Incredible as this su 
may appear, we must recollect that the honour do 
to the new Gods would be mainly estimated accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the sum laid out. As the 
Carthaginians would probably think no price too 
great to transfer an unrivalled vestment from the 
wardrobe of the Lakinian He)re to the newly-esta- 
blished temple and worship of Demeter and Perse- 
phoni) in their city — so we may be sure that the 
loss of such an ornament, and the spoliation of the 
holy place, would deeply humiliate the Krotoniates, 
and with them the crowd of Italiot Greeks who fre- 
quented the Lakinian festivals. „ 

Thus master of the important city of Kroton, 
with a citadel near the sea capable of being held by 
a separate garrison, Dionysius divested the inhabit- 
ants of their southern possession of Skylletium, 
which he made over to aggrandize yet farther the 
town of Lokri 2 . Whether he pushed his conquests 
farther along the farentine Gulf so as to acquire 
the like hold on Thurii or Metapontum, we cannot 
say. But both of them must have been overawed 

1 Aristotel. Auscult. Mirab. 96; Athenam, xii. p . 541; Modor. 
xiv. 77- r 

nirX«r° n SpeClfietl tbis eostI y in his work Ucpi T av if Kap^rfion 

* Strabo, vL p. 261. 
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by the rapid extension and near approach of his 
power; especially Thurii, not yet recovered from 
her disastrous defeat by the Lucanians. 

Profiting by his maritime command of the Gulf, 
Dionysius was enabled to enlarge his ambitious views 
even to distant ultramarine enterprises. To escape 
from his long arm, Syracusan exiles were obliged 
to flee io a greater distance, and one of their divi- 
sions either-founded, or was admitted into, the city 
of Ancona,' high up the Adriatic^Galf 1 . On the 
other side of that Gulf, in vicinity and alliance 
with the Illyrian tribes, Dionysius on his part 
sent a fleet, and established more than one settle- 
ment. To these schemes he was prompted by 
a dispossessed prince of the Epirotic Molossians, 
named Alketas, who, residing at Syracuse as an 
exile, had gained his confidence. He founded the 
town of Lissus (now Alessio) on the Illyrian coast, 
considerably north^ of Epidamnus ; and he assisted 
the Parians in their plantation of two Grecian set- 
tlements, in sites still farther northward up the 
Adriatic Gulf — the islands of Issa and Pharos. His 
admiral at Lissus defeated the neighbouring Illyrian 
coast-boats, which harassed these newly-settled 
Parians ; but with the Illyrian tribes near to Lissus, 
he maintained an intimate alliance, and even fur- 
nished a large number of them with Grecian pano- 
plies. It is affirmed to have been the purpose of 
Dionysius and Alketas to employ these warlike 

1 Strabo, r. p. 241. It would seem that the two maritime towns, 
said to hare been founded on the coast of Apulia on the Adriatic by 
Dionysius the younger during the first years of his reign — according to 
Diodorus (xvi. 5) — must hare been really founded by the elder Diony- 
sius, near about the time to which we hare now reached. 

VOL. XI. D 
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barbarians, first in invading Epirus and restoring 
Alketas to his Molossian principality ; next in pfl*£ 
laging the wealthy temple of Delphi — a scheme fare 
reaching, yet not impracticable, and capable of| 
being seconded by a Syracusan fleet, if circular; 
stances favoured its execution. The invasion of 
Epirus was accomplished, and the Molossians were: 
defeated in a bloody battle, wherein 15,000 of thetfC 
are said to have been slain. But the ulterior pro - 1 
jects against Dejphi were arrested by the intervett* j 
tion of Sparta, who sent a force to the spot and > 
prevented all farther march southward 1 . Alketas f 
however seems to have remained prince of a par- i 
tion of Epirus, in the territory nearly opposite to f 
Korkyra ; where we have already recognised him, J 
in a former chapter, as having become the dependent 
of Jason of Pherae in Thessaly. f 

Another enterprise undertaken by Dionysius 
about this time was a maritime expedition along 
the coasts of Latium, Etruria, and Corsica; partly > 
under colour of repressing the piracies committed \ 
from their maritime cities ; but partly also, for the 4 
purpose of pillaging the rich and holy temple of 
Leukothea, at Agylla or its sea-port Pyrgi. In V 
this he succeeded, stripping it of money and pro- 
cious ornaments to the amount of 1000 talents. | 
The Agylbeuns came forth to defend their temple, * f 
but were completely worsted, and lost so much f 
both in plunder and in prisoners, that Dionysius, | 
after returning to Syracuse and selling the prisoners, | 
obtained an additional profit of 500 talents 2 . - I 

1 Diodor. XT. 13, 14. 

2 Diodor. xr. 14 ; Strabo, v. p. 226 j Serviua ad Virgil. JEaeid, x. 184. | 
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. Such was the military celebrity now attained by 
Dionysius 1 , that the Gauls from Northern Italy, 
who had recently sacked Rome, sent to proffer their 
alliance and aid. He accepted the proposition ; 
from whence perhaps the Gallic mercenaries whom 
we afterwards find in his service as mercenaries, 
may take their date. His long arms now reached 
from Lissus on one side to Agylla on the other. 
Master of most of Sicily and much of Southern 
Italy, as well as of the most powerful standing 
army in Greece — the unscrupulous plunderer of the 
holiest temples everywhere* — he inspired much 
terror and dislike throughout Central Greece. He 
was the more vulnerable to this sentiment, as he 
was not only a triumphant prince, but also a tragic 
poet; competitor, as such, for that applause and 
admiration which no force can extort. Since 
none of his tragedies have been preserved, we can 
form no judgement of our own respecting them. 
Yet when we learn that he had stood second or 
third, and that one of his compositions gained even 
the first prize* at the Lenaean festival at Athens 8 , 
in 368-367 b.c. — the favourable judgement of an 
Athenian audience affords good reason for pre- 
suming that his poetical talents were considerable. 

1 Justin, xx. 5 ; Xenopb. Hellen. vii. 1, 20. 

a See Pseudo- Aristotel. (Economic, ii. 20-41 ; Cicero, De Natur. 
Deor. iii. 34, 82, 85 : in which passages, however, there must be seve- 
ral incorrect assertions as to the actual temples pillaged ; for Dionysius 
could not have been in Peloponnesus to rob the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, or of JSsculapius at Epidaurus. 

Athenasus (xv. p. 693) recounts an anecdote that Dionysius plundered 
the temple of JSsoilapius at Syracuse of a valuable golden table ; which 
is far more probable. 

* Diodor. xv. 74. See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad aan. 
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During the years immediately succeeding 387 B.c# f 
however, Dionysius the poet was not likely to n^i 
ceive an impartial hearing anywhere. For while ©*■( 
the one hand his own circle would applaud every | 
word — on the other hand, a large proportion of iaiK 
dependent Greeks would be biassed against whafc? 
they heard by their fear and hatred of the author.? 

If we believed the anecdotes recounted by Diodorus,^ 
we should conclude not merely that the tragedies? 
were contemptible compositions, but that the irri- 
tability of Dionysius in regard to criticism was e*- 
aggerated even to silly weakness. The dithyram- 1 
bic poet Philoxenus, a resident or visitor at Syra- 1 
cuse, after hearing one of these tragedies privately 
recited, was asked his opinion. He gave an on- % 
favourable opinion, for which he was sent to prison 1 i\j 
on the next day the intercession of friends procured | 
his release, and he contrived afterwards, by delicate 
wit and double-meaning phrases, to express an in- 
offensive sentiment without openly compromising { 
truth. At the Olympic festival of 388 b.c., Diony- $ 
sius had sent some of his compositions to Olym* S 
pia, together with the best actors and chorists.to 
recite them. But so contemptible were the poems 
(we are told), that in spite of every advantage of , 
recitation, they were disgracefully hissed and ridi- 
culed ; moreover the actors in coming back to Sy- *\ 
racuse were shipwrecked, and the crew of the ship | 
ascribed all the suffering of their voyage to the bad- | 
ness of the poems entrusted to them. The flatterers 4 
of Dionysius, however (it is said), still continued to | 

tJ 8 di ? eren ‘ Ten “ on ®f d»e «*wy ‘bout Philoxenu* in Plutarch, 

J^e rortua. Alexaad, Magnj, p, 334 & 
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extol his genius, and to assure him that his ultimate 
success as a poet, though for a time interrupted by 
envy, was infallible ; which Dionysius believed, and 
continued to compose tragedies without being dis- 
heartened 1 . 

Amidst such malicious jests, circulated by witty 
men at the expense of the princely poet, we may 
trace some important matter of fact. Perhaps in 
the year 388 b.c., but certainly in the year 384 b.c. 
(both of them Olympic years), Dionysius sent tra- 
gedies to be recited, and chariots to run, before the 
crowd assembled in festival at Olympia. The year 
387 b.c. was a memorable year both in Central 
Greece and in Sicily. In the former, it was sig- 
nalised by the momentous peace of Antalkidas, 
which terminated a general war of eight years’ 
standing : in the latter, it marked the close of the 
Italian campaign of Dionysius, with the defeat and 
humiliation of Kroton and the other Italiot Greeks, 
and subversion of three Grecian cities,- — Ilippo- 
nium, Kaulonia, and Rhegium — the fate of the 
Rhegines having been characterised by incidents 
most pathetic and impressive. The first Olympic 
festival which occurred after 387 b.c. was accord- 
ingly a distinguished epoch. The two festivals im- 
mediately preceding (those of 392 b.c. and 388 b.c.) 
having been celebrated in the midst of a general war, 
had not been visited by a large proportion of the 
Hellenic body ; so that the next ensuing festival, the 
99th Olympiad in 384 b.c., was stamped with a 
peculiar character (like the 90th Olympiad* in 

1 Diodor. xiv. It© ; xv. 6. 

1 See Vol. VII. of tbit History, Ch. W. p. 71 f- 
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420 b.c.) as bringing together in religious fraternity! 
those who had long been separated 1 . To everjw 
ambitious Greek (as to Alkibiades in 420 b.c.) i*t 
was an object of unusual ambition to make jndi**? 
vidual figure at such a festival. To Dionysius, th#? 
temptation was peculiarly seductive, since he was?! 
triumphant over all neighbouring enemies — at tb*t : 
pinnacle of his power — and disengaged from all war i 
requiring his own personal command. Accordingly' \ 
he sent thither his Theory, or solemn legation for 
sacrifice, decked in the richest garments, furnished i 
with abundant gold and silver plate, and provided 
with splendid tents to serve for their lodging on the : 
sacred ground of Olympia. He farther sent several 
chariots-and-four to contend in the regular chariot 
races : and lastly, he also sent reciters and chorists* 
skilful as well as highly trained, to exhibit his own 
poetical compositions before such as were willing to 
hear them. We must remember that poetical reci* 
tation was not included in the formal programme 
of the festival. 

All this prodigious outfit, under the superior 
tendence of Thearides, brother of Dionysius, was 
exhibited with dazzling effect before the Olympic 
crowd. No name stood so prominently and osten- 
tatiously before them as that of.the despot of Sy- 
racuse. Every man, even from the most distant 
regions of Greece, was stimulated to inquire into 
his past exploits and character. There were pro- 

“ th * WOTk ’ Vol. X. Ch. bEXvii. p. 104. I have aWy 

olympic <****■*■> » • 
W tOC DOSitinn a nr? . n « . » . . 
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bably many persons present, peculiarly forward in 
answering such inquiries — the numerous sufferers, 
from Italian and Sicilian Greece, whom his con- 
quests had thrown into exile ; and their answers 
would be of a nature to raise the strongest antipathy 
against Dionysius. Besides the numerous depo- 
pulations and mutations of inhabitants which he 
had occasioned in Sicily, we have already seen that 
he had, within the last three years, extinguished 
three free Grecian communities — Rhegium, Kau- 
lonia, Hipponium ; transporting all the inhabitants 
of the two latter to Syracuse. In the case of Kau- 
lonia, an accidental circumstance occurred to im- 
press its recent extinction vividly upon the spec- 
tators. The runner who gained the great prize in 
the stadium, in 384 b.c., was Dikon, a native of 
Kaulonia. He was a man pre-eminently swift of 
foot, celebrated as having gained previous victories 
in the stadium, and always proclaimed (pursuant to 
custom) along with the title of his native city — 

“ Dikon the Kauloniate.” To hear this well-known 
runner now proclaimed as “ Dikon the Syracusan 1 ,” 

1 Diodor. xv. 11. n«/Ki o’ ’HXftots ’OXt^iTrtaf tfx&rj fvvfinjKoarnj 

fvvurrj ( B.C. 3^4), Ktw i]v cYiVcn trruhiov At K’ov S’ paK'n. mot. 

Pausanias, vj. 3, 5. &Uav be 6 KaWip.ipdrov nevrf nev llvOoi 
8pof lov viKas f rpus bt av€t\fro rtvadpas bt «V Nf /tea, Kai 

y O\vpniaKas plav pev iv Traori, bvo be «XX«r dvbpvv' Kai ni Kai dvOpinv- 
t*s t (Toi rait vUais rlrriv tv OXvpnla' naibi pev bf) oi rri aircp Knt/Xw* 
vidri], KaOdntp yt Kai q v, virijp^ev tlvayopevOrjvai’ to be ana 
tovtov 'S.vpaKov criov avrbv dvrjyoptv&tv firi xpqpatri. 

Pausanias here states, that Dikon received a bribe to permit himself 
to be proclaimed as a Syracusan, and not as a Kauloniate. Such cor- 
ruption did occasionally take place (compare another case of similar 
bribery, attempted by Syracusan envoys, Pausan. vi. 2, 4), prompted * 

by the vanity of the Grecian cities to appropriate to themselves tits 
celebrity of a distinguished victor at Olympia. But in this instance. 
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I 

gave painful publicity to the fact, that the ' 
community of Kaulonia no longer existed, — and 
the absorptions of Grecian freedom effected 
Dionysius. 

In following the history of affairs in Central 
Greece, I have already dwelt upon the strong sens' 
timent excited among Grecian patriots by the peacef 
of Antalkidas, wherein Sparta made herself tbe< 
ostentatious champion and enforcer of a Persians 
j’escript, purchased by surrendering the Asiatic^ 
Greeks to the Great King. It was natural that thisff 
emotion should manifest itself at the next ensuing^ 
Olympic festival in 384 b.c., wherein not only Spar?^ 
tans, Athenians, Thebans, and Corinthians, bufc s il 
also Asiatic and Sicilian Greeks, were reunited aftera| 
a long separation. The emotion found an eloquent >1 
spokesman in the orator Lysias. Descended from | 
Syracusan ancestors, and once a citizen of ThuriiV'?? 
Lysias had peculiar grounds for sympathy with thei|| 
Sicilian and Italian Greeks. He delivered a public 
harangue upon the actual state of political affairs, \ 
in which he dwelt upon the mournful present and.^ 
upon the serious dangers of the future. “ The --f 
Grecian world (he said) is burning away at both $ 
extremities. Our eastern brethren have passed into | 
slavery under the Great King, our western under 

the blame imputed to Dikon is more than he deserves. Kaulonia had y 
been already depopulated and incorporated with Lokri; the inb*- ?f 
bitants being taken away to Syracuse and made Syracusan citizen* | 
(Diodor, xiv. 106). Dikon therefore could not have been proclaimed a 
Kauloniate, even had he desired it — when the city of Kaulonia no longer '> 
existed. The city was indeed afterwards re-established; and this cir*.,|" 
cu instance doubtless contributed to mislead Pausanias, who does not 
seem to have been aware of its temporary subversion by Dionysius. 

1 Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Lysid, p. 462, 
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the despotism of Dionysius 1 . These two are the 
great potentates, both in naval force and in money, 
the real instruments of dominion 2 : if both of them 
combine, they will extinguish what remains of free- 
dom in Greece. They have been allowed to con- 
summate all this ruin unopposed, because of the 
past dissensions among the leading Grecian cities ; 
but it is now high time that these cities should 
unite cordially to oppose farther ruin. How can 
Sparta, our legitimate president, sit still while the 
Hellenic world is on fire and consuming ? The 
misfortunes of our ruined brethren ought to be to 
us as our own. Let us not lie idle, waiting until 
Artaxerxes and Dionysius attack us with their 
united force : let us check their insolence at once, 
while it is yet in our power 3 .” 

Unfortunately we possess but a scanty fragment Hatred of 
of this emphatic harangue (a panegyrical harangue,. JndfeS’of 
in the ancient sense of the word) delivered at Olym- ‘onqnMta 
pia by Lysias. But we see the alarming picture 

prevalent. 

1 Lysias, Fcagm. Orat. 33. ap. Dionys. Hal. p. 521. 6p£v ovrws 
aicxpeSf 8taK€ipiin)v rrjv *EXXa3a, Kai 77oXXa pkv avrrjs ovra vtrb ra> 
fiapfiupo), 77oXX«f 8e 7 roAftff vttu rvpdvvtov avaardrovs ytytirrjpivas. 

3 Lysias, Fr. Or. 33. 1. c. *E mVrratr^e 8c, on f) ptv apx 7 ) T ®*' Kpu- 
tovvtwv rrjs OaXdrrr) 9 , raw xprjpuTOiv fiarriXtis Tapias' ra ot t£>v 
‘EXX^wv cr&para to>v bairavCiaSai 8vvap(v wv' vavs 8i TroXXay avros 
KeKTtjTai, TroXXas 8i 6 rvpavvos rrjs EuccXtay. 

* Lysias, Orat. Frag. /. c. Qavpdfa oe Aaiccdatpovlovs ndvr<cv pa - 
XtOTa, tivl rrore yvojpfl xp&pcvoi, Kaiopevrjv Trjv ‘EXXaSa TrepiopeScru/, 

Tjy€p6v€S OVTfS TWV ‘EXXjJt'OJJ', OVK d8lKO)Sy &C. q- 

Ov yap aWorplas 8(i ray tqjv a7roXa>XoVaj^ crvpfpopas vopl( nv, aXX* 
oik fiay* ovd 1 dvapcivai, twy &v in avrovs rjpds at Svvdptts 
dp(f)oTep(i>v iXOaxriv, aXX* ccoy in tgtcrri, rrjv tovtwv vftpiv 
KioXvaai. 

I give in the text the principal points of what remains out of this 
discourse of Lysias, without confining myself to the words. * 
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of the time which he laboured to impress : Heltel 
already enslaved, both in the east and in the west, fcji 
the two greatest potentates of the age 1 * , Artaxerxrtfj 
and Dionysius — and now threatened in her centres 
by their combined efforts. To feel the full proba«£ 
bility of so gloomy an anticipation, we must recoil 
lect that only in the preceding year, Dionysim 
already master of Sicily and of a considerable frasf 
tion of Italian Greece, had stretched his naval forei t 
across to Illyria, armed a -host of Illyrian barfed 
rians, and sent them southward under Alketal 
against the Molossians, with the view of ultimate^ 
proceeding farther and pillaging the Delphian tertwC 
pie. The Lacedaemonians had been obliged to sent 
a force to arrest their progress*. No wonder the* 
that Lysias should depict the despot of Syracuse «* 
meditating ulterior projects against Central Greece }| 
and as an object not only of hatred for what he hfA 
done, but of terror for what he was about to do, » 
conjunction with the other great enemy from 
east 3 . 


13 

•I 

■A 


A 


1 Diodor. xv. 23. o< peyurrot t&v Tore dwacrrav, &c. 

3 Diodor. xv. 13. j 2 

* Isokrates holds similar language, both about the destructive C0®r 
quests of Dionysius, and the past sufferings and present danger 
Hellas, in his Orat. IV. (Panegyric.), composed about 380 B.c., 
(probably enough) read at the Olympic festival of that year (s. 197)-^;| 
«ra>r 8 hv Kal rfjs e’fitjs evrjOeias 7ro\\o\ KarayeXafreiav, el ; 

§ p&poiv dbvpoifirjv iv toiovtols KaipoU , ev oh ’iraXta pev avd<TT&t*%/^ 
yeyove, StxcXta 8c KaradcSovXajrat (cdfcnpare s. 145), Toaavrai Sc 
tois ftapfiapotg eKdeSourai, r a 8e Xoiyrd peprj tqdv ^EXXi^vcov 
peylorois Ktvbvvt hs ear tv. 

Isokrates had addressed a letter to the elder Dionysius. He allude 
briefly to it in his Orat. ad Philippum (Orat. v. s. 93), in terms wh#® 
appear to indicate that it was bold and plain spoken {Bpaavrepov 
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Of these two enemies, one (the Persian King) 
was out of reach. But the second — Dionysius — 
though not present in person, stood forth by his 
envoys and appurtenances conspicuous even to 
ostentation, beyond any man on the ground. His 
The6ry or solemn legation outshone every other by 
the splendour of its tents and decorations : his cha- 
riots to run in the races were magnificent: his 
horses were of rare excellence, bred from the Vene- 
tian stock, imported out**)f the innermost depths of 
the Adriatic Gulf 1 : his poems, recited by the best 
artists in Greece, solicited applause — by excellent 
delivery and fine choric equipments, if not by su- 
perior intrinsic merit. Now the antipathy against 
Dionysius was not only aggravated by all this dis- 
play, contrasted with the wretchedness of impove- 
rished exiles whom he had dispossessed — but was 
also furnished with something to strike at and vent 
itself upon. Of such opportunity for present ac- 
tion against a visible object, Lysias did not fail to 
avail himself. While he vehemently preached a 
crusade to dethrone Dionysius and liberate Sicily, 
he at the same time pointed to the gold and purple 
tent before them, rich and proud above all its fel- 
lows, which lodged the brother of the despot with 
his Syracusan legation. He exhorted his hearers 
to put forth at once an avenging hand, in partial 
retribution for the sufferings of free Greece, by. 
plundering the tent which insulted them by its 

nXXwv). The first letter, among the ten ascribed to Isokrates, purports 
to be a letter to Dionysius ; but it seems rather (to judge by the last 
words) to be the preface of a letter about to follow. Nothing distinct 
can be made out from it as it now stands. 

' Strabo, v. p. 212. 
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showy decorations. He adjured them to interfere > 
and prevent the envoys of this impious despot ? 
from sacrificing or entering their chariots in the 
lists, or taking any part in the holy Pan-hellenic ■* 
festival 1 . 

We cannot doubt that a large proportion of the % 
spectators on the plain of Olympia felt with greater f 
or less intensity the generous Pan-hellenic patriot- } 
ism and indignation to which Lysias gave utter- | 
ance. To what extent hi^hearers acted upon the 'i 
unbecoming violence of his practical recommenda- 
tions — how far they actually laid hands on the A 
tents, or tried to hinder the Syracusans from sacri- 
ficing, or impeded the bringing out of their chariots J 
for the race — we are unable to say. We are told : 
that some ventured to plunder the tents 5 : how 
much was effected we do not hear. It is certain 
that the superintending Eleian authorities would 
interfere most strenuously to check any such at- 
tempt at desecrating the festival, and to protect the 
Syracusan envoys in their tents, their regular sa- 
crifice, and their chariot-running. And it is far- 
ther certain, as far as our account goes, that the 
Syraeusan chariots actually did run on the lists ; 
because they were, though by various accidents, 


* Dionys. Hal. p. 519 . Jud. de Lysis. } E( 7 t 1 tis avTtg frawjyvpiKQS 

\ayps, ft) 7rfi$€i tovs EWrjvas .cVc/SdXXeii/ Aiovvo’iov xov Tvpawov 

TTfs ap)(TjS, Kai SifCfXiau /AevBcpcucrcu, ap^aaBat re ttjs i^Bpdi avTitca 
poka, fhap7raaravras Trjv tov rvpavvov (tktjvtjv xpvaq re Kai iroptfivpQ Kai 
5\Xg» ttXouto> 7roW&) KfKocrprjpiyrjVy &c. 

Diodor. xiv. 109. A vertas ..... .TVpo€Tpat€ro ra nXrjBrj Trpout&xc- 

aBai rots Upois dyacri tovs i$ Junfkararrit Tvpavpl&os mrtffraXfUyavs 
Qcwpovs. 

Compare Plutarch, Vit. x. Orator, p. 836 D. 

* Diodor. xiv. 109 . &xrrt nvas ro\pfj<rai &iapna£*n> rds <ricf}PQt. 
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disgracefully unsuccessful, or overturned and broken 
in pieces'. 

To any one however who reflects on the Olympic 
festival, with all its solemnity and its competition 
for honours of various kinds, it will appear that the 
mere manifestation of so violent an antipathy, even 
though restrained from breaking out into act, would 
be sufficiently galling to the Syracusan envoys. 
But the case would be far worse, when the poems 
of Dionysius came to be recited. These were vo- 
lunteer manifestations, delivered (like the harangue 
of Lysias) before such persons as chose to come 
and hear ; not comprised in the regular solemnity, 
nor therefore under any peculiar protection by the 
Eleian authorities. Dionysius stood forward of his 
own accord to put himself upon his trial as a poet 
before the auditors. Here therefore the antipathy 
against the despot might be manifested by the most 
unreserved explosions. And when we are told that 
the badness of the poems* caused them to be. re- 
ceived with opprobrious ridicule, in spite of the 
excellence of the recitation, it is easy to see that 
the hatred intended for the person of Dionysius was 
discharged upon his verses. Of course the hissers 
and hooters would make it clearly understood what 
they really meant, and would indulge in the full 
licence of heaping curses upon his name and acts. 
Neither the best reciters of Greece, nor the best 
poems even of Sophokles or Pindar, could have 
any chance against such predetermined antipathy. 
And the whole scene would end in the keenest 
disappointment and humiliation, inflicted upon the 
1 Diodor. xir. 109. * m. 109. 
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Syracusanenvoys as well as upon the actors ; being the 
only channel through which the retributive chastise- C 
ment of Hellas could be made to reach the author, f 
Excessive Though not present in person at Olympia, the j. 
math, and despot felt the chastisement in his inmost soul. | 
Dionysius^ The mere narrative of what had passed plunged | 
onhearmg h j m j nto an a <r 0ny of sorrow, which for some time | 
nifestation seem ed to grow worse by brooding on the scene, f 

against him ° . T v - 

— his snspi- and at length drove him nearly mad. tie was -i 
cnidties. smitten with intolerable consciousness of the pro- « 
found hatred borne towards him, even throughout 
a |arge portion of the distant and independent 
Hellenic world. He fancied that this hatred was 
shared by all around him, and suspected every one . 
as plotting against his life. To such an excess of 
cruelty did this morbid excitement carry him, that ; 
he seized several of his best friends, under false 
accusations, or surmises, and caused them to be 
slain 1 . Even his brother Leptinds, and his ancient 
partisan Philistus, men who had devoted their lives 
first to his exaltation, and afterwards to his service, 
did not escape. Having given umbrage to him by 
an intermarriage between their families made with- 
out his privity, both were banished from Syracuse, 
and retired to Thurii in Italy, where they received 
that shelter and welcome which Leptines had 
peculiarly merited by his conduct in the Lucanian 


1 Diodor. xv. 7. 'O St Atovimos, axovaas ri\v twv ironjpdrcw Kara - 
<f>p6vTjtnv, cVfVftrfK (Is wrepjSoAq* XvnrjS. ’Art Si fiaXXov rov nadovs 
tmrxurui XajifUwovTos, iuwt<s>8fjs Si dOtms Karttrx* tt)P yfrvxfc avrov, 
Kai (pHovsip avri > (patrxav anavras, to vs (frtXavs vnimr tvtp its inifiav- 
Xeuovras' km iripas, ini rotrovro npoj]\0( Xvmjs xai napaKonrjs, Snrrt 
rip <f>CXt»r noXXovs flip rtri ((ttvSitriP airuus dptXtir, ovk SXiyovs Si nil 
dftvydSeixrir a olt i)P it Xurros, nil Afirriwjr i abtX<f>bs, Sic. 


% 
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war. The exile of Leptines did not last longer than 
(apparently) about a year, after which Dionysius 
relented, recalled him, and gave him his daughter 
in marriage. But Philistus remained in banishment 
more than sixteen years ; not returning to Syracuse 
until after the death of Dionysius the elder, and the 
accession of Dionysius the younger 1 . 

Such was the memorable scene at the Olympic Marked and 
festival of 384 b.c., together with its effect upon dumcterof 
the mind of Dionysius. Diodorus, while noticing festal" 
all the facts, has cast an air of ridicule over them a ? ainst , 
by recognising nothing except the vexation of Dio- 
nysius, at the ill success of his poem, as the cause 
of his mental suffering ; and by referring to the 

1 For the banishment, and the return, of Philistus and Leptings 
compare Diodor. xv. 7, and Plutarch, Dion. c. 11. Probably it was 
on this occasion that Polyxenus, the brother-in-law of Dionysius, took 
flight as the only means of preserving his life (Plutarch, Dion. c. 21). 

Plutarch mentions the incident which offended Dionysius and caused 
both Philistus and Leptines to be banished. Diodorus does not notice 
this incident ; yet it is not irreconcileable with his narrative. Plutarch 
does not mention the banishment of Leptines, but only that of Phi- 
listus. 

On the other hand, he affirms (and Nepos also, Dion. c. 3) that Phi- 
listus did not return until after the death of the elder Dionysius, while 
Diodorus states his return conjointly with that of Leptines — not indi- 
cating any difference of time. Here I follow Plutarch's statement as 
the more probable. 

There is however one point which is perplexing. Plutarch (Timoleon, 
c. 15) animadverts upon a passage in the history of Philistus, wherein 
that historian had dwelt, with a pathos which Plutarch thinks childish 
and excessive, upon the melancholy condition of the daughters of Lep- 
tines, “ who had fallen from the splendour of a court into a poor and 
mean condition.” How is this reconcileable with the fact stated by 
Diodorus, that Leptines was recalled from exile by Dionysius after a 
short time, taken into favour again, and invested with command at the 
battle of Kronium, where he was slain ? It seems difficult to believe 
that Philistus could have insisted with so much sympathy upon the pri- 
vations endured by the daughters of Leptines, if the exile of the father 
had lasted only a short time. 
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years 388 b.c. and 386 b.c., that which properly j 
belongs to 384 b.c. 1 Now it is improbable, in the f 

1 In a former chapter of this History (Vol. X. Ch. lxxvii. p. 103), I ■ 
have already shown grounds, derived from the circumstances of Central -f 
Greece and Persia, for referring the discourse of Lysias, just noticed, to ' 
Olympiad 90 or 384 b.c. I here add certain additional reasons, de- A 
rived from what is said about Dionysius, towards the same conclusion. - 

In xiv. 109, Diodorus describes the events of 388 b.c., the year of .£ 
Olympiad 98, during which Dionysius was still engaged in war in Italy, | 
besieging Rhegium. He says that Dionysius made unparalleled efforts -C 
to send a great display to this festival ; a splendid legation with richly 
decorated tents, several line ehariots-and-four, and poems to be recited y 
by the best actors. He states that Lysias the orator delivered a strong f 
invective against him, exciting those who heard it to exclude the Syra- * 
cusan despot from sacrificing, and to plunder the rich tents. He then y 
details how the purposes of Dionysius failed miserably on every point; > 
the fine tents were assailed, the chariots all ran wrong or were broken, } 
the poems were hissed, the ships returning to Syracuse were wrecked, >i 
&c. Yet in spite of this accumulation of misfortunes (he tells us) £ 
Dionysius was completely soothed by his flatterers (who told him that $ 
such envy always followed upon greatness), and did not desist from | 
poetical efforts. P - 

Again, in xv. 6, 7, Diodorus describes the events of 38C b.c. Here 
he again tells us, that Dionysius, persevering in his poetical occupations, 
composed verses which were very indifferent — that he was angry with | 
and punished Philoxenus and others who criticised them freely — that 7 
he sent some of these compositions to be recited at the Olympic festi- %• 
val, with the best actors and reciters — that the poems, in spite of the* H 
advantages, were despised and derided by the Olympic audience — that 
Dionysius was distressed by this repulse, even to anguish and madness, 
and to the various severities and cruelties against his friends which have 
been already mentioned in my text. 

Now upon this we must remark : — 

1. The year 386 b.c. is not an Olympic year. Accordingly, the pro- 

ceedings described by Diodorus in xv. 6, 7, all done by Dionysius after, 
his hands were free from war, must be transferred to the next Olympic 
year, 384 b.c. The year in which Dionysius was so deeply stung by 
the events of Olympia, must therefore have been 384 b.c., or Olym- 
piad 99 (relating to 388 b.c.). . * 

2. Compare Diodor. xiv. 109 with xv. 7. In the first passage, Dio- 
nysius is represented as making the most prodigious efforts to display 
himself at Olympia m every way, by fine tents, chariots, poems, &c.— 
and aim as having undergone the signal insult from the orator Lysias, 
with the most disgraceful failure in every way. Yet all this he is de- 
senbed to hare borne with tolerable equanimity, being soothed by hi* 
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first place, that* the poem of Dionysius, — him- 
self a man of ability and having every opportunity 
of profiting 1 by good critics whom he had pur- 

flatterers. But, in xv. 7 (relating to 386 B.c., or more probably to 
384 B.c.) be is represented as having merely failed in respect to the 
effect of his poems ; nothing whatever being said about display of any 
other kind, nor about an harangue from Lysias, nor insult to the envoys 
or the tents. Yet the simple repulse of the poems is on this occa- 
sion affirmed to have thrown Dionysius into a paroxysm of sorrow and 
madness. 

Now if the great and insulting treatment, which Diodorus refers to 
388 B.C., could be borne patiently by Dionysius — how are we to believe 
that he was driven mad by the far less striking failure in 384 B.c.? 
Surely it stands to reason that the violent invective of Lysias and the 
profound humiliation of Dionysius, are parts of one and the same 
Olympic phsenomenon ; the former as cause, or an essential part of the 
cause — the latter as effect. The facts will then read consistently and 
in proper harmony. As they now appear in Diodorus, there is no ra- 
tional explanation of the terrible suffering of Dionysius described in 
xv. 7 ; it appears like a comic exaggeration of reality. 

3. Again, the prodigiods efforts and outlay, which Diodorus affirms 
Dionysius to have made in 388 B.c. for display at the Olympic games 
— come just at the time when Dionysius, being in the middle of his 
Italian war, could hardly have had either leisure or funds to devote so 
much to the other purpose ; whereas at the next Olympic festival, or 
384 B.c., he was free from war, and had nothing to divert him from 
preparing with great efforts all the means of Olympic success. 

It appears to me that the facts which Diodorus has stated are nearly 
all correct, but that he has misdated them, referring to 388 B.C., or 
Olvmp. 98 — what properly belongs to 3fs4 b.c., or Olvmp. 99. Very 
possibly Dionysius may have sent one or more chariots to run in the 
former of the two Olympiads ; but his signal efforts, with his insulting 
failure brought about partly by Lysias, belong to the latter. 

Dionysius of Halikamassus, to whom we owe the citation from 
the oration of Lysias, does not specify to which of the Olympiads it 
belongs. 

1 Diodor. xv. 7- 8io cat jro irjpara ypatp imeirnjeraro perk jroXXiji 
(rirovSijr, sat rovs iv rovrois 8o£av e^ovras ptrevepnero, sat irporipav 
aurovs frv v8ti t pi3 ( , sat rate Trotrjparav i tt urrar a s *a< diopdairae 
fiXev. 

The Syracusan historian Athanis (or Athenis) had noticed some pe- 
culiar phrases which appeared in the verses of Dionysius: see Athe- 
nscus, iii. p. 98. 
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posely assembled around him — should have been - 
so ridiculously bad as to disgust an impartial audi- J- 
ence : next, it is still more improbable that a simple | 
poetical failure, though doubtless mortifying to him, ' 
should work with such fearful effect as to plunge t 
him into anguish and madness. To unnerve thus f 
violently a person like Dionysius — deeply stained ; 
with the great crimes of unscrupulous ambition, 
but remarkablyexempt from infirmities — some more | 
powerful cause is required ; and that cause stands ,( 
out conspicuously, when we conceive the full cir- -Z 
cumstances of the Olympic festival of 384 b c. He ? 
bad accumulated for this occasion all the means of 4 


showing himself off, like Kroesus in his interview 
with Solon, as the most prosperous and powerful 
man in the Hellenic world 1 ; means beyond the 
reach of any contemporary, and surpassing even 
Hiero or Thero of former days, whose praises in 
the odes of Pindar he probably had in his mind. 
He counted, probably with good* reason, that his 
splendid legation, chariots, and outfit of acting and 
recitation for the poems, would surpass everything 
else seen on the holy plain ; and he fully expected 
such reward as the public were always glad to 
bestow on rich men who exhausted their purses in 
the recognised vein of Hellenic pious ostentation. 
In this high wrought state of expectation, what 
does Dionysius hear, by his messengers returning 
from the festival ? That their mission had proved 
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a total failure, and even worse than a failure ; that 
the display had called forth none of the usual 
admiration, not because there were rivals on the 
ground equal or superior, but simply because it 
came from him ; that its very magnificence had 
operated to render the explosion of antipathy 
against him louder and more violent ; that his 
tents in the sacred ground had been actually as- 
sailed, and that access to sacrifice, as well as to 
the matches, had been secured to him only by 
the interposition of authority. We learn indeed 
that his chariots failed in the field by unlucky acci- 
dents ; but in the existing temper of the crowd, 
these very accidents would be seized as occasions 
for derisory cheering against him. To this we must 
add explosions of hatred, yet more furious, elicited 
by his poems, putting the reciters to utter shame. 
At the moment when Dionysius expected to hear 
the account of an unparalleled triumph, he is thus 
informed, not merely of disappointment, but of 
insults to himself, direct and personal, the most 
poignant ever offered by Greeks to a Greek, amidst 
the holiest and most frequented ceremony of the 
Hellenic world 1 . Never in any other case do we 
read of public antipathy, against an individual, 


1 See a striking passage in the discourse called Archidamus (Or. vi. 
a. Ill, 112) of Isokrates, in which the Spartans are made to feel keenly 
their altered position after the defeat of Leuktra : especially the in- 
supportable pain of encountering, when they attended the Olympic fes- 
tival, slights or disparagement from the spectators, embittered by open 
taunts from the re-established Messenians — instead of the honour and 
reverence which they had become accustomed to expect. 

This may help us to form some estimate of the painful sentiment of 
Dionysius, when his envoys returned from the Olympic festival at 


384 b.c. 
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being carried to the pitch of desecrating by violence 
the majesty of the Olympic festival. 

Here then were the real and sufficient causes— * 
not the mere ill-success of his poem — which pene- 
trated the soul of Dionysius, driving him into 
anguish and temporary madness. Though he had 
silenced the Vox Populi at Syracuse, not all his 
mercenaries, ships, and forts in Ortygia, could save 
him from feeling its force, when thus emphatically 
poured forth against him by the free-spoken crowd 
at Olympia. 

. It was - apparently shortly after the peace of 
387 b.c., that Dionysius received at Syracuse the 
visit of the philosopher Plato 1 . The latter — having 
come to Sicily on a voyage of inquiry and curiosity, 
especially to see Mount iEtna — was introduced by 
his friends the philosophers of Tarentum to Dion, 
then a young man, resident at Syracuse, and bro- 


1 There are different statements about the precise year in which 
Plato was born : see Diogenes Laert. iii. 1-6. The accounts fluctuate 
between 429 and 428 b.c. ; and Hermodorus (ap. Diog. L. iii. 6) ap- 
pears to have put it in 427 b.c. : see Corsini, Fast. Attic, iii. p. 230; 
Ast. Platon’s Leben. p. 14. 

Plato (Epistol. vii. p. 324) states himself to have been about ( 8or) 
forty years of age when he visited Sicily for the first time. If we 
accept as the date of his birth 428 b.c., he would be forty 1 years of 
age in 388 b.c. 


It seems improbable that the conversation of Plato with Dion at 
Syracuse (which was continued sufficiently long to exercise a marked 
and permanent influence on the character of the latter), and his inter- 
views with Dionysius, should have taken place while Dionysius was 
carry^ on the Italian war or the siege of Bhegium. I think that the 
date of the interview must be placed after the captui* of Rbegium in 
387 B.c. And the expression of Plato (given in a letter written more 
than thirty years afterwards) about his own age, “is not to be taken as 
excluding the supposition that he might have been forty-one or forty- 
two when he csune to Syracuse. 

Athenseus (xi. p. 507) mentions the visit of Plato. 
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ther of Aristomach6, the wife of Dionysius. Of 
Plato and Dion I shall speak more elsewhere : here 
I notice the philosopher only as illustrating the 
history and character of Dionysius. Dion, having 
been profoundly impressed with the conversation of 
Plato, prevailed upon Dionysius to invite and talk 
with him also. Plato discoursed eloquently upon 
justice and virtue, enforcing his doctrine that wicked 
men were inevitably miserable — that true happi- 
ness belonged only to the virtuous — and that despots 
could not lay claim to the merit of courage'. This 
meagre abstract does not at all enable us to follow 
the philosopher’s argument. But it is plain that 
he set forth his general views on social and politi- 
cal subjects with as much freedom and dignity of 
speech before Dionysius as before any simple citi- 
zen ; and we are farther told, that the by-standers 
were greatly captivated by his manner and lan- 
guage. Not so the despot himself. After one or 
two repetitions of the like discourse, he became not 
merely averse to the doctrine, but hostile to the per- 
son, of Plato. According to the statement of Dio- 
dorus, he caused the philosopher to be seized, taken 
down to the Syracusan slave-market, and there put 
up for sale as a slave at the price of 20 minae ; which 
his friends subscribed to pay, and thus released 
him. According to Plutarch, Plato himself was 
anxious to depart, and was put by Dion aboard a 
trireme whigh was about to convey home the Lace- 
daemonian envoy Pollis. But Dionysius secretly 
entreated Pollis to cause him to be slain on the 
voyage — or at least to sell him as a slave. Plato 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 5. 
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was accordingly landed at iEgina, and there sold, f 
He was purchased, or repurchased, by Annikeris of | 
Kyr6n4, and sent back to Athens. This latter is :■ 
the more probable story of the two ; but it seems t 
to be a certain fact that Plato was really sold, and J 
became for a moment a slave 1 . 1 

That Dionysius should listen to the discourse of > 
Plato with repugnance, not less decided than that f 
which the Emperor Napoleon was wont to show | 
towards ideologists — was an event naturally to be | 
expected. But that, not satisfied with dismissing 
the philosopher, he should seek to kill, maltreat, i 
or disgrace him, illustrates forcibly the vindictive [ 
and irritable elements of his character, and shows % 
how little he was likely to respect the lives of those * 
who stood in his way as political opponents. 

Dionysius was at the same time occupied with new 
constructions, military, civil, and religious, at Sy- 
racuse. He enlarged the fortifications of the city t 
by adding a new line of wall, extending along the 1 
southern cliff of Epipolae, from Euryalus to the % 
suburb called Neapolis ; which suburb was*now, it ? 
would appear, surrounded by a separate wall of its \ 
own or perhaps may have been so surrounded a I 
few years earlier, though we know that it was un- j 

fortified and open during the attack of Imilkon in \ 

396 b.c. 9 . At the same time, probably, the fort at 


S;:; I : Diod "' ”■ 7i ^ - ■?> c »- 

^ was * n construction of these extensive 
^ Di ° nySiu3 demolii *ed the chapel which 
S S y 1116 SyraCUSan * “ of Dickies (Diodor. 

di Falco (Andchita di Sicilia, vol. iv. p. 10 7 ) thinks that Dio- 
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the Euryalus was enlarged and completed to the 
point of grandeur which its present remains indicate. 
The whole slope of Epipolse became thus bordered 
and protected by fortifications, from its base at 
Achradina to its apex at Euryalus. And Syracuse 
now comprised five separately fortified portions, — 
Epipolae, Neapolis, Tych6, Achradina, and Ortygia; 
each portion having its own fortification, though 
the four first were included within the same outer 
walls. Syracuse thus became the largest fortified 
city in all Greece ; larger evtn than Athens in its 
then existing state, though not so large as Athens 
had been during the Peloponnesian war, while the 
Phaleric wall was yet standing. 

Besides these extensive fortifications, Dionysius 
also enlarged the docks and arsenals so as to pro- 
vide accommodation for 200 men of war. He 
constructed spacious gymnasia on the banks of the 
river Anapus, without the city walls ; and he further 
decorated the city with various new temples in 
honour of different gods'. 

Such costly novelties added grandeur as well as 
security to Syracuse, and conferred imposing cele- 
brity on the despot himself. They were dictated 
by the same aspirations as had prompted his osten- 
tatious legation to Olympia in 384 b.c. ; a legation 

nysius constructed only the northern wall up the cliff” of Epipolae, not 
the southern. This latter (in his opinion) was not constructed until 
the time of Hiero II. 

I dissent froin him on this point. The passage here referred to in 
Diodorus affords- to my mind sufficient evidence that the elder Diony- 
sius constructed both the southern wall of Epipol* and the fortification 
of Neapolis. The same conclusion moreover appears to result from 
what we read of the proceedings of Dion and Timoleon afterward*. 

1 Diodor. xv. 13. 
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of which the result had been so untoward and into-j ; 
lerable to his feelings. They were intended to. f 
console, and doubtless did in part console, the* \ 
Syracusan people for the loss of their freedom.; - 
And they were further designed to serve as fuller ! 
preparations for the war against Carthage, which be= !?, 
was now bent upon renewing. He was obliged to | 
look about for a pretext, since the Carthaginians; f 
had given him no just cause. But this, though an '$ 
aggression, was a Pan-hellenic aggression 1 , calcu- |* 
lated to win for him the sympathies of all Greeks, k 
philosophers as well as the multitude. And as the j 
war was begun in the year immediately succeeding | 
the insult cast upon him at Olympia, we may : S 
ascribe it in part to a wish to perform exploits such 
as might rescue his name from the like opprobrium i 
in future. i 

The sum of 1 500 talents, recently pillaged from ? 
the temple at Agylla 2 , enabled Dionysius to fit out | 
a large army for his projected war. Entering into | 
intrigues with some of the disaffected dependencies J 
ot Carthage in Sicily, he encouraged them to revolt, ; 
and received them into his alliance. The Cartha- I 
ginians sent envoys to remonstrate, but could obtain ? 
no redress ; upon which they on their side prepared | 

for war, accumulated a large force of hired foreign ; 

mercenaries under Magon, and contracted alliance ~ 
with some of the Italiot Greeks hostile to Dionysius. I 

Both parties distributed their forces so as to act ? 


E P ist -J ii - P- 333. 336 — also some striking lines, ad- 

ST" ^ e ° 1 f tUS *° Hier ° IL des P° t * Syracuse in the 
succeeding century : Theokrit. xvi. 75-85 

^ * p6<t ’ a ™ tSXv *° v T0t noXt '^’ &c - 
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partly in Sicily, partly in the adjoining peninsula 
of Italy ; but the great stress of war fell on Sicily, 
where Dionysius and Magon both commanded in 
person. After several combats partial and inde- 
cisive, a general battle was joined at a place called 
Kabala. The contest was murderous, and the brave- 
ry great on both sides ; but at length Dionysius 
gained a complete victory. Magon himself and 
10,000 men of his army were slain ; 5000 were 
made prisoners ; while the remainder were driven 
to retreat to a neighbouring eminence, strong, but 
destitute of water. They were forced to send en- 
voys entreating peace ; which Dionysius consented 
to grant, but only on condition that every Car- 
thaginian should be immediately withdrawn from 
all the cities in the island, and that he should be 
reimbursed for the costs of the war 1 . 

The Carthaginian generals affected to accept the Second tat- 
ter ms offered, but stated (what was probably the carthigi!* 1 ' 
truth), that they could not pledge themselves for Kroninm, 
the execution of such terms, without assent from 
the authorities at home. They solicited a truce of a » defeated 
few days, to enable them to send thither lor instruc- ribieiow. 
tions. Persuaded that they could not escape, Dio- 
nysius granted their request. Accounting the eman- 
cipation of Sicily from the Punic yoke to be already 
a fact accomplished, he triumphantly exalted him- 
self on a pedestal higher even than that of Gelon. 

But this very confidence threw him off his guard and 
proved ruinous to him ; as it happened frequently 
in Grecian military proceedings. The defeated 
Carthaginian army gradually recovered their spirits. 


1 Diodor. xv. 15. 
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In place of the slain general Magon, who was buried, 
with magnificence, bis son was named commander 
a youth of extraordinary energy and ability, who sb> 
contrived to reassure and reorganise his troops, that i 
when the truce expired, he was ready for a second'?! 
battle. Probably the Syracusans were taken 
surprise and not fully prepared. At least the for-! 
tune of Dionysius had fled. In this second actions | 
fought at a spot called Kronium, he underwent ff-'l 
terrible and ruinous defeat. His brother Leptin6s»'’^ 
who commanded on one wing, was slain gallantly^ 
fighting ; those around him were defeated ; while I 
Dionysius himself, with his select troops on the. ; | 
other wing, had at first some advantage, but was at | 
length beaten and driven back. The whole army l 
fled in disorder to the camp, pursued with merciless 
vehemence by the Carthaginians, who, incensed by | 
their previous defeat, neither gave quarter nor took 
prisoners. Fourteen thousand dead bodies, of the’ ■ 
defeated Syracusan army, are said to have been j 
picked up for burial ; the rest were only preserved 3 
by night and by the shelter of their camp 1 . ' '*■ 
Such was the signal victory — the salvation of the 
army, perhaps even of Carthage herself — gained at 
Kronium by the youthful son of Magon. Imme- 
diately after it, he retired to Panorraus. His army 
probably had been too much enfeebled by the 
ormer defeat to undertake farther offensive opera- 
turns; moreover he himself had as yet no regular 
appointment as general. The Carthaginian autho- . 
Titles too had the prudence to seize this favourable^ 
moment for making peace, and sent to Dionysius * 

1 Diodor. xv. 16, 17. 
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envoys with full powers. But Dionysius only ob- 
tained peace by large concessions ; giving up to 
Carthage Selinus with its territory, as well as half 
the Agrigentine territory — all that lay to the west 
of the river Halykus ; and farther covenanting to 
pay to Carthage the sum of 1000 talents 1 . To 
these unfavourable conditions Dionysius was con- 
strained to subscribe ; after having but a few days 
before required the Carthaginians to evacuate all 
Sicily, and pay the costs of the war. As it seems 
doubtful whether Dionysius would have so large a 
sum ready to pay down at once, we may reasonably 
presume that he would undertake to liquidate it by 
annual instalments. And we thus find confirmation 
of the memorable statement of Plato, that Dionysius 
became tributary to the Carthaginians 2 .' 

Such are the painful gaps in Grecian history as 382_ 
it is transmitted to us, that we hear scarcely any- Affa ‘ irs of 
thing about Dionysius for thirteen years after the I s t ° a l j , ‘ he ™ 1 
peace of 383-382 b.c. It seems that the Cartha- across the 
ginians (in 379 b.c.) sent an armament to the peninsula 
•southern portion of Italy for the purpose of re- but J S ed ’ 
establishing the town of Ilipponium and its in ha- eiecuted - 
bitants 3 . But their attention appears to have been 
withdrawn from this enterprise by the recurrence 
of previous misfortunes — fearful pestilence, and re- 
volt of their Libyan dependencies, which seriously 

1 Diodor. xv. 17. 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 A. After reciting the advice which Dion 
and he had given to Dionysius the younger, he proceeds to say— rroipo* 
yap rival, tovtcov ytvopivutv, iro\v ftaK\ov ^ovXaxrmrdat Kap^rjdovtovs 
■njs <V> rfkavos airrols •yceopenjr SovXfiar, dXX’ oix, Sxrrrtp vir 
Toivamov, 6 vaTr/p airov <f>6poy ira^aro <f>tpttv r ott 

0dpoi», &c. * Diodor. xv. 24. 
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threatened the safety of their city. Again, Diony- 
sius also, during one of these years, undertook some 
operations, of which a faint echo reaches us, in this 
same Italian peninsula (now Calabria Ultra). He 
projected a line of wall across the narrowest portion 
or isthmus of the peninsula, from the Gulf of Skyl- 
letium to that of Hipponium, so as to separate the 
territory of Lokri from the northern portion of Italy, 
and secure it completely to his own control. Pro- 
fessedly the wall was destined to repel the incur- 
sions of the Lueanians ; but in reality (we are told) 
Dionysius wished to cut off the connection between 
Lokri and the other Greeks in the Tarentine Gulf. 
These latter are said to have interposed from with- 
out, and prevented the execution of the scheme ; 
but its natural difficulties would be in themselves 
no small impediment, nor are we sure that the wall 
was even begun 1 . 

During this interval, momentous events (re- 
counted in my previous chapters) had occurred in 
Central Greece. In 382 b.c., the Spartans made 
themselves by fraud masters of Thebes, and placed 
a permanent garrison in the Kadmeia. In 380 b.c., 
they put down the Olynthian confederacy, thus 
attaining the maximum of their power. But in 
379 b.c., there occurred the revolution at Thebes 
achieved by the conspiracy of Pelopidas, who ex- 
pe led the Lacedemonians from the Kadmeia. In- 
volved in a burdensome war against Thebes and 


Tft X i(nv), which is more probable. across 
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Athens, together with other allies, the Lacedaemo- 
nians gradually lost ground, and had become much 
reduced before the peace of 371 b.c., which left 
them to contend with Thebes alone. Then came 
the fatal battle of Leuktra which prostrated their 
military ascendency altogether. These incidents 
have been already related at large in former chapters. 
Two years before the battle of Leuktra, Dionysius 
sent to the aid of the Lacedaemonians at Korkyra 
a squadron of ten ships, all of which were captured 
by Iphikrates ; about three years after the battle, 
when the Thebans and their allies were pressing 
Sparta in Peloponnesus, he twice sent thither a 
military force of Gauls and Iberians to reinforce 
her army. But his troops neither stayed long, nor 
rendered any very conspicuous service 1 ." 

In this year we hear of a fresh attack by Diony- 
sius against the Carthaginians. Observing that 
they had been lately much enfeebled by pestilence 
and by mutiny of their African subjects, he thought 
the opportunity favourable for trying to recover 
what the peace of 383 b.c. had obliged him to re- 
linquish. A false pretence being readily found, he 
invaded the Carthaginian possessions in the west of 
Sicily with a large land force of 30,000 foot, and 
3000 horse ; together with a fleet of 300 sail, and 
store ships in proportion. After ravaging much of 
the open territory of the Carthaginians, he suc- 
ceeded in mastering Selinus, Entella, and Eryx — 
and then laid siege to Lilybieurn. This town, close 
to the western cape of Sicily 9 , appears to have 
arisen as a substitute for the neighbouring town of 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 4, 33 ; vii. i. 20-28. Diodor. xv. 70. 

* Diodor. xxii. p. 304. 
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Moty4 (of which we hear little more since its cap- f 
ture by Dionysius in 396 b.c.), and to have become 3 
the principal Carthaginian station. He began to .£ 
attack it by active siege and battering machines. | 
But it was so numerously garrisoned, and so well | 
defended, that he was forced to raise the siege and | 
confine himself to blockade. His fleet kept the 1 
harbour guarded, so as to intercept supplies from i 
Africa. Not long afterwards, however, he received 
intelligence that a fire had taken place in the port 
of Carthage whereby all her ships had been burnt. 
Being thus led to conceive that there was no 
longer any apprehension of naval attack from Car- 
thage, he withdrew his fleet from continuous watch 
off Lalybaeum ; keeping 130 men of war near at 
hand, in the harbour of Eryx, and sending the 
remainder home to Syracuse. Of this incautious 
proceeding the Carthaginians took speedy advan- 
tage. The conflagration in their port had been 
much overstated. There still remained to them 
200 ships of war, which, after being equipped in 
silence, sailed across in the night to Eryx. Ap- 
pearing suddenly in the harbour, they attacked the 
Syracusan fleet completely by surprise ; and suc- 
ceeded, without serious resistance, in capturing 
and towing off nearly all of them. After so capital 
an advantage, Lilybaeum became open to reinforce- 
ment and supplies by sea, so that Dionysius no 
longer thought it worth while to prosecute the 
blockade. On the approach of winter, both parties 
resumed the position which they had occupied before 
the recent movement 1 . 

The despot had thus gained nothing by again f 

1 Diodor. xv. 73; xvi. 5. 
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taking up arms, nor were the Sicilian dependencies *.c. 368- 
of the Carthaginians at all cut down below that Dio j, vsiu8 
which they acquired by the treaty of 383 b.c. But e ains the 

J1 prize of tra- 

he received (about January or February 367 b.c.) gedyatthe 

/» i • /y* . * i • i Lcdsem fes- 

news or a different species ot success, which gave tivai at 
him hardly less satisfaction than a victory by land His joy at 
or sea. In the Lenaean festival of Athens, one of ^ e ". ews - 
his tragedies had been rewarded with the first prize.* fever 
A chorist who had been employed in the perform- 
ance — eager to convey the first intelligence of this 
success to Syracuse and to obtain the recompense 
which would naturally await the messenger — has- 
tened from Athens to Corinth, found a vessel just 
starting for Syracuse, and reached Syracuse by a * 
straight course with the advantage of favourable 
winds. He was the first to communicate the news, 
and received the full reward of his diligence. Dio- 
nysius was overjoyed at the distinction conferred 
upon him ; for though on former occasions he had 
obtained the second or third place in the Athenian 
competitions, he had never before been adjudged 
worthy of the first prize. Offering sacrifice to the 
Gods for the good news, he invited his friends to a 
splendid banquet, wherein he indulged in an un- 
usual measure of conviviality. But the joyous ex- 
citement, coupled with the effects of the wine, 
brought on an attack of fever, of which he shortly 
afterwards died, after a reign of 38 years 1 . 

Thirty-eight years, of a career so full of effort, Ch*r«et» 
adventure, and danger, as that of Dionysius, must »iu». 
have left a constitution sufficiently exhausted to give 
way easily before acute disease. Throughout this 
1 Diodor. rr. 74 . 
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long period he had never spared himself. He was 
a man of restless energy and activity, bodily as well 
as mental ; always personally at the head of his 
troops in war — keeping a vigilant eye and a decisive 
hand upon all the details of his government at home 
— yet employing spare time (which Philip of Mace- 
don was surprised that he could find 1 ) in composing 
tragedies of his own, to compete for prizes fairly 
adjudged. His personal bravery was conspicuous, 
and he was twice severely wounded in leading his 
soldiers to assault. His effective skill as an ambi- 
tious politician — his military resource as a com- 
mander and the long-sighted care with which he 
provided implements of offence as well as of de- 
fence before undertaking war, — are remarkable 
features in his character. The Roman Scipio Afri- 
canus was wont to single out Dionysius and Aga- 
thokles (the history of the latter begins about fifty 
years after the death of the former), both of them 
despots of Syracuse, as the two Greeks of greatest 
ability for action known to him — men who com- 
bined, in the most memorable degree, daring with 
sagacity . This criticism, coming from an excel- 
lent judge, is borne out by the biography of both, 
so far as it comes to our knowledge. No other 
Greek can be pointed out, who, starting from a 
position humble and unpromising, raised himself to 
so lofty a pinnacle of dominion at home, achieved 
1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15. 
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such striking military exploits abroad, and pre- 
served his grandeur unimpaired throughout the 
whole of a long life. Dionysius boasted that he 
bequeathed to his son an empire fastened by ada- 
mantine chains 1 ; so powerful was his mercenary 
force — so firm his position in Ortygia — so com- 
pletely had the Syracusans been broken in to sub- 
jection. There cannot be a better test of vigour 
and ability than the unexampled success with which 
Dionysius and Agathokles played the game of the 
despot, and to a certain extent that of the con- 
queror. Of the two, Dionysius was the most fa- 
voured by fortune. Both indeed profited by one 
auxiliary accident, which distinguished Syracuse 
from other Grecian cities ; the local speciality of 
Ortygia. That islet seemed expressly made to be 
garrisoned as a separate fortress, — apart from, as 
well as against, the rest of Syracuse, — having full 
command of the harbour, docks, naval force, and 
naval approach. But Dionysius had, besides, se- 
veral peculiar interventions of the Gods in his 
favour, sometimes at the most critical moments : 
such was the interpretation put by his enemies (and 
doubtless by his friends also) upon those repeated 
pestilences which smote the Carthaginian armies 
with a force far more deadly than the spear of the 
Syracusan hoplite. On four or five distinct occa- 
sions, during the life of Dionysius, we read of this 
unseen foe as destroying the Carthaginians both in 
Sicily and in Africa, but leaving the Syracusans 
untouched. Twice did it arrest the progress of 
Imilkon, when in the full career of victory ; once, 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 7. 
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after the capture of Gela and Kamarina — a second 
time, when, after his great naval victory off Katana, 
he had brought his numerous host under the walls 
of Syracuse, and was actually master of the open 
suburb of Achradina. On both these occasions 
the pestilence made a complete revolution in the 
face of the war ; exalting Dionysius from impend- 
ing ruin, to assured safety in the one, and to un- 
measured triumph in the other. We are bound to 
allow for this good fortune (the like of which never 
befel Agathokles) , when we contemplate the long 
prosperity of Dionysius 1 , and when we adopt, as in 
justice we must adopt, the panegyric of Scipio 
Africanus. 

The preceding chapter has detailed the means 
whereby Dionysius attained his prize, and kept it : 
those employed by Agathokles — analogous in spi- 
rit but of still darker colouring in the details — will 
appear hereafter. That Hermokrates — who had 
filled with credit the highest offices in the state and 
whom men had acquired the habit of following — 
should aspire to become despot, was no unusual 
phenomenon in Grecian politics ; but that Diony- 
sius should aim at mounting the same ladder, 
seemed absurd or even insane — to use the phrase 
of Isokrates*. If, then, in spite of such disadvantage 
he succeeded in fastening round his countrymen, 


. ' J he eXam P le f Di °aysin»-hi 3 long career of success and quiet 
i“ ed by Cotta “ Cicero (De Nat. Deor. iii 33 
** docmne of Balbus, as to the providence of tb< 
gods and then- moral government over human affair s 

Isokrates, Or. v. (Philipp.) s . 73 . Mflfl<Tar w 
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accustomed to a free constitution as their birth- 
right, those “ adamantine chains ” which they were 
well known to abhor — we may be sure that his plan 
of proceeding must have been dexterously chosen, 
and prosecuted with consummate perseverance and 
audacity ; but we may be also sure that it was ne- 
farious in the extreme. The machinery of fraud 
whereby the people were to be cheated into a tem- 
porary submission, as a prelude to the machinery 
of force whereby such submission was to be perpe- 
tuated against their consent — was the stock in trade 
of Grecian usurpers. But seldom does it appear 
prefaced by more impudent calumnies, or worked 
out with a larger measure of violence and spolia- 
tion, than in the case of Dionysius. He was indeed 
powerfully seconded at the outset by the danger of 
Syracuse from the Carthaginian arms. But his 
scheme of usurpation, far from diminishing such 
danger, tended materially to increase it, by dis- 
uniting the city at so critical a moment. Diony- 
sius achieved nothing in his first enterprise for 
the relief of Gela and Kamarina. He was forced 
to retire with as much disgrace as those previous 
generals whom he had so bitterly vituperated ; and 
apparently even with greater disgrace — since there 
are strong grounds for believing that he entered 
into traitorous collusion with the Carthaginians. 
The salvation of Syracuse, at that moment of peril, 
arose not from the energy or ability of Dionysius, 
but from the opportune epidemic which disabled 
Imilkon in the midst of a victorious career. 

Dionysius had not only talents to organise, and 
boldness to make good, a despotism more for- 

f 2 
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midable than anything known to contemporary 
Greeks, but also systematic prudence to keep it 
unimpaired for 38 years. He maintained carefully 
those two precautions which Thucydides specifies 
as the causes of permanence to the Athenian 
Hippias, under similar circumstances — intimidation 
over the citizens, and careful organization, with 
liberal pay among his mercenaries'. He was tem- 
perate in indulgences ; never led by any of his ap- 
petites into the commission of violence 2 . This 
abstinence contributed materially to prolong his 
life, since many a Grecian despot perished through 
desperate feelings of individual vengeance pro- 
voked by his outrages. With Dionysius, all other 
appetites were merged in the love of dominion, at 
home and abroad ; and of money as a means of 
dominion. To the service of this master-passion 
all his energies were devoted, together with those 
vast military resources which an unscrupulous 
ability served both to accumulate and to recruit. 
How his treasury was supplied, with the large exi- 
gences continually pressing upon it, we are but little 

* Thucyd. Ti. 55. dXXA kcu 8iu to nporipov £vv>j6(s, rots pcv rroXiVais 
QofrpAv, TO.S 3f fW«jp04 S P&s, 77-oXXw T <S ntprfm tov a<r<ba'\ovs 
i*part)iTt (Hippias). 

On the liberality of the elder Dionysius to his mercenaries, see an 
allusion m Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 348 A. 

a “ d ‘“ pr0VeHlent of fOT warlike purposes, under 

ZSZrZZZ •»«* <“•»“> £ * 

et C ‘ 2- “ ^‘ on >’ s ' us prior, et manu fortis, 

libidinosus. non I L, •' „ ”* tyranno non facile reperitur, ujinime 

n °“ f varu9 ’ nol}hw "* denique eupidus, nisi 
,mpem> ° b . eam( l ae crudelis * Nam dum id 
studmt mnnue, null, us peperat nte, quern ejus insidiatorem putaret” 
To the same purpose Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 20. P 
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informed. We know however that his exactions 
from the Syracusans were exorbitant 1 ; that he did 
not hesitate to strip the holiest temples ; and that 
he left behind him a great reputation for ingenious 
tricks in extracting money from his subjects 2 * . Be- 
sides the large garrison of foreign mercenaries by 
whom his orders were enforced, he maintained a 
regular body of spies, seemingly of both sexes, dis- 
seminated among the body of the citizens 8 . The 
vast quarry-prison of Syracuse was his work 4 . Both 
the vague general picture, and the fragmentary 
details which come before us, of his conduct to- 
wards the Syracusans, present to us nothing but an 
pppressive and extortionate tyrant, by whose fiat 
numberless victims perished ; more than 10,000 ac- 
cording to the general language of Plutarch 5 . He en- 
riched largely his younger brothers and auxiliaries ; 
among which latter, Hipparinus stood prominent, 
thus recovering a fortune equal to or larger than that 
which his-profligacy had dissipated 6 * . But we hear also 

1 Aristotel. Politic, v. 9, 5. 

2 Pseudo-Aristotcl. (Economic, ii. c. 21 , 42 ; Cicero, De Nat. Deorum. 
m. 34, 83, 84 ; Valerius Maxim, i. 1. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 23 ; Plutarch, De Curiositate, p. 523 A ; Ari- 
stotel. Politic, v. 9, 3. Tile titles of these spies — nl noTaywylftes snXor- 
litvai — as we read in Aristotle ; or oi norayuoyus — as we find ill Plutarch 
— may perhaps botli be correct. 

4 Cicero in Verrem, v. 55, 143. 

5 Plutarch, De Fortuna Alexandr. Magnj, p.338 B. What were the 

crimes of Dionysius which Pausanias had read and describes by the 

general words Awmtrtov ra dv<xna>TaTa — and which he accuses Philistus 
of having intentionally omitted in his history — we cannot now tell 
(Pausan. i. 13, 2 : compare Plutarch, Dion, c. 36). An author named 
Amyntianus, contemporary with Pausanias, and among those perused 
by Photius (Codes, 131), had composed parallel lives of Dionysius and 
the Emperor Domitian. * 

* Plato, Epistol. vii. p. .'132 A; Aristotel. Politic, v. 5, 6. 
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of acts of Dionysius, indicating a jealous and cruel 
temper, even towards near relatives. And it appears i 
certain that he trusted no one, not even them 1 ; that ;) 
though in the field he was a perfectly brave man, yet % 
his suspicion and timorous anxiety as to every one } 
who approached his person, were carried to the most * 
tormenting excess, and extended even to his wives, 
his brothers, his daughters. Afraid to admit any- 
one with a razor near to his face, he is said to have \ 
singed his own beard with a burning coal. Both j 
his brother and his son were searched for con* | 
cealed weapons, and even forced to change their '■ 
clothes in the presence of his guards, before they 
were permitted to see him. An officer of the j 
guards named Marsyas, having dreamt that he was J 
assassinating Dionysius, was put to death for J 
this dream, as proving that his waking thoughts } 

must have been dwelling upon such a project. And I 

it has already been mentioned that Dionysius put ■ 
to death the mother of one of his wives, on sus- * 
picion that she had by incantations brought about i 
the barrenness of the other — -as well as the sons of y 
a Lokrian citizen named Aristeides, who had re- ^ 
fused, with indignant expressions, to grant to him v 
his daughter in marriage 9 . | 


Plato, Epist°l yii p. 332 J}. Atoiwa-ios Si els plav tto\iv adpoitras 
r ™rel av oiSevX, p6yis ier&dr,, &c. 

s’P^eantexpression of Plato, attests the excessive 
“ haU , nted Dwayaus, as a general fact; which is illus- 

SEK 7 e P,t 0t r £ Cieero ’ W D «P«‘- - 20, 23 ; and De 

u 7; Plutarch, Dion, c. 9; Diodor. xiv. 2. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 3; Plutareh, Timoleon, c. 6. ? 
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Such were the conditions of existence — perpetual 
mistrust, danger even from the nearest kindred, 
enmity both to and from every dignified freeman, 
and reliance only on armed barbarians or liberated 
slaves — which beset almost every Grecian despot, 
and from which the greatest despot of his age 
enjoyed no exemption. Though philosophers em- 
phatically insisted that such a man must be mise- 
rable 1 , yet Dionysius himself, as well as the great 
mass of admiring spectators, would probably feel 
that the necessities of his position were more than 
compensated by its awe-striking grandeur, and by 
the full satisfaction of ambitious dreams ; subject 
indeed to poignant suffering when wounded in the 
tender point, and when reaping insult in place of 
admiration, at the memorable Olympic festival of 
384 b.c., above-described. But the Syracusans, over 
whom he ruled, enjoyed no such compensation for 
that which they suffered from his tax-gatherers — 
from his garrison of Gauls, Iberians, and Campa- 
nians, in Ortygia — from his spies — his prison — and 
his executioners. 

Nor did Syracuse suffer alone. The reign of 
the elder Dionysius was desolating for the Hellenic 
population generally, both of Sicily and Italy. Sy- 
racuse became a great fortress, with vast military 
power in the hands of its governor, “ whose po- 

1 This sentiment, pronounced hy Plato, Isokrates, Cicero. Seneca, 
Plutarch, &c., is nowhere so forcibly laid out as in the dialogue of Xe- 
nophon called Hiero — of which indeed it forms the text and theme. 
Whoever reads this picture of the position of a Grecian Tvpawoi, will 
see that it was scarcely possible for a man so placed to lie other than a 
cruel and oppressive ruler. 
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Iicy 1 it was to pack all Sicily, into it while the 
remaining free Hellenic communities were de- 
graded, enslaved, and half depopulated. On this 
topic, the mournful testimonies already cited from 
Lysias and Isokrates, are borne out by the letters 
of the eye-witness Plato. In his advice, given to 
the son and successor of Dionysius, Plato empha- 
tically presses upon him two points : first, as to 
the Syracusans, to transform his inherited oppress- 
ive despotism into the rule of a king, governing 
gently and by fixed laws ; next, to reconstitute and 
repeople, under free constitutions, the other Hel- 
lenic communities iD Sicily, which at his accession 
had become nearly barbarised and half deserted®. 


' See the citation from Plato, in a note immediately preceding. 

, Epistol, iii. p. 315 E. (to the younger Dionysius). 4*a<rt & 

OVK oXiyot Xtytiv at „p6s Tims rav irapS at itpta^tvSvrav, as Spa aoi 
nort Xtyoiaos Sxoiaas iyi> piKXorros r i, rt "EWtfvibas nAXtis if 
iKt ta oiKifrif, Kai Svpaxovaiovs iniKovcftiaai, ttjv ap\l)f 
am rvpavvlbos tls PaaiTitiav ptraarifaavTa, Tatr' Spa at ptv tot, bitxA- 
’ <r°v <r<t>6bpa Trpodvpovpimv, mv bi A lava bibaaxoipi bpav airh 

T T:, ra! ™ T ° h <r ° It T ’‘' ^ ^aipoiptBS at. 

.. 1 ,’w‘ _ 1 fit biaPaMe \iyav, as ovk tlcov at noXrts 'EXXi 7- 

™ tppovaas virb jiapfiipav obtifav, „bbi ZvpaKOvaiovs eWot^iVw 
.....ms eym ptv ixtXtvov, av b ovk jjBeXts nparrnv air a. 

Again, see Ep.stol. vii. p. 331 F. 332 B. 334 D. 336 A.-D— and the 
W nohce given by Photius (Codex, 93) of the lost historical works of 
Aman, respecting Dion and Timoleon 

A \ (What Dim mtM t0 Had he not been 
r rair “ SlKtX ‘ av ** 

rls KoZs 7x T V - K X ° VtriP M 

b' tuirpoaB (V , tpi ^ s len °A<prf<rav irpos Trjv rvpavvlba, robs 
JiZZlZ ’."T* 1 Ti>V Klaras Sp X aias 

C- 2. at P bt n\'7 K ’ l ' rf,S Ai KaT0 ' lK ! CraS ' Com P are Plutarch, Timoleon, 

apiaBoi, Kartlxo™ ” *" ^ abav Kai arparimrmv 

C^nT 
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The elder Dionysius had imported into Sicily 
large bodies of mercenaries, by means of whom 
he had gained his conquests, and for whom he 
had provide^ settlements at the cost of the sub- 
dued Hellenic cities. In Naxos, Katana, Leontini, 
and Mess6n4, the previous residents had been 
dispossessed and others substituted, out of Gal- 
lic and Iberian mercenaries. Communities thus 
transformed, with their former free citizens de- 
graded into dependence or exile, not only ceased 
to be purely Hellenic, but also became far less 
populous and flourishing. In like manner Dio- 
nysius had suppressed, and absorbed into Syracuse 
and Lokri, the once autonomous Grecian commu- 
nities of Rhegium, Hipponium, and Kaulonia, on 
the Italian side of the strait. In the inland regions 
of Italy, he had allied himself with the barbarous 
Lucanians ; who, even without his aid, were gain- 
ing ground and pressing hard upon theltaliot Greeks 
on the coast. 

If we examine the results of the warfare carried on 
by Dionysius against the Carthaginians, from the 
commencement to the end of his career, we shall 
observe, that he began by losingGela and Kamarina, 
and that the peace by which he was enabled to 
preserve Syracuse itself, arose, not from any success 
of his own, but from the pestilence which ruined 

for tlie purpose of putting down the despotism at Syracuse), hut the 
Campanian and other mercenaries provided for by the cider Dionysius 
on the lands of the extruded Greeks. These men would have the 
strongest interest in upholding the despotism, if the maintenance of 
their own properties was connected with it. Dion thought it prudent 
to conciliate this powerful force by promising confirmation of their pro- 
perties to such of them as would act upon the side of freedom. 
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his enemies ; to say nothing about traitorous collu- f 
sion with them, which I have already remarked to 
have been the probable price of their guarantee to ? 
his dominion. His war against the Carthaginians f 
in 397 b.c., was undertaken with much vigour, re- | 
covered Gela, Kamarina, Agrigentum, and Selinus, { 
and promised the most decisive success. But pre- i 
sently again the tide of fortune turned aginst hint. | 
He sustained capital defeats, and owed the safety i 
of Syracuse, a second time, to nothing but the ter- I 
rific pestilence which destroyed the army of Imilkon. | 
A third time, in 383 b.-c., Dionysius gratuitously r 
renewed the war against Carthage. After brilliant 
success at first, he was again totally defeated, and ' 
forced to cede to Carthage all the territory west of '1 
the river Halykus, besides paying a tribute. So ;; 
that the exact difference between the Sicilian terri- 
tory of Carthage — as it stood at the beginning of 
his command and at the end of his reign — amounts i 
to this : that at the earlier period it reached to 
the river Himera— at the later period only to the ;f 
river Halykus. The intermediate space between | 
the two comprehends Agrigentum with the greater ^ 
part of its territory ; which represents therefore the 
extent of Hellenic soil rescued by Dionysius from ) 
Carthaginian dominion. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DEATH OF THE ELDER 

DIONYSIUS— DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER— AND DION. 

The elder Dionysius, at the moment of his death, 
boasted of having left his dominion " fastened by 
chains of adamant ; ” that is, sustained by a large 
body of mercenaries 1 , well trained and well paid — 
by impregnable fortifications in the islet of Ortygia — 
by 400 ships of war — by immense magazines of 
arms and military stores — and by established inti- 
midation over the minds of the Syracusans. These 
were really “ chains of adamant ” — so long as there 
was a man like Dionysius to keep them in hand. 
But he left no successor competent to the task ; 
nor indeed an unobstructed succession. He had 
issue bv two wives, whom he had married both at 
the same time, as has been already mentioned. By 
the Lokrian wife, Doris, he had his eldest 'son 
named Dionysius, and two others; by the Syracusan 
wife Aristoniache, daughter of Hipparinus, he had 
two sons, Hipparinus and Nysseus — and two 
daughters, Sophrosyn6 and Arete 2 . Dionysius the 

1 Both Diodorus fxvi. 9) and Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 5) speak 
of 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse. The former speaks of 400 ships of 
war ; the latter, of 500. 

The numbers of foot and horse appear evidently exaggerated. Both 
authors must have copied from the same original ; possibly Ephorus. 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 6 ; Theopompus, Fr. 204, ed. Didot. ap. Athe- 
naeum, x. p, 435; Diodor. xvi. 6; Cornel. Nepos (Dion, c. 1). 

The Scholiast on Plato’s fourth Epistle gives information respecting 
the personal relations and marriages of the elder Dionysius, not wholly 


b.c. 367. 
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younger can hardly have been less than twenty-five * 
years old at the death of his father and namesake. 
Hipparinus, the eldest son by the other wife, was 
considerably younger. Aristomache his mother 
had long remained childless ; a fact which the elde^ 
Dionysius ascribed to incantations wrought by the 
mother of the Lokrian wife, and punished by 
putting to death the supposed sorceress 1 . 

The offspring of Aristomache, though the younger 
brood of the two, derived considerable advantage 
from the presence and countenance of her brother 
Dion. Hipparinus, father of Dion and Aristomache, 
had been the principal abettor of the elder Dionysius 
in his original usurpation, in order to retrieve his 
own fortune’, ruined by profligate expenditure. 
So completely had that object been accomplished, 
that his son Dion was now among the richest 
men in Syracuse 3 , possessing property estimated 
at above 100 talents (about 23,000/.). Dion was, 

agreeing with what is stated in the sixth chapter of Plutarch’s Life of 
Dion. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. .3. The age of the younger Dionvsius is nowhere 
positively specified. But in the year 356 u.c.-or 355 b.c., at the lata* 
he had a son, Apollokrates, old enough to be entrusted with the 
command of Ortygia, when he himself evacuated it for the first time 
P”®' e - :iT] - We rawnot suppose Apollokrates to have been 
•a , n a £ e a * the moment when he was entrusted 

fTsot A* h r in * 1118 motLer Md sisters under bis charge 

« 370 « , P0 ^ ate8 therefore must have been born at least as earl, 
We he™ tiwL *** * Ve ^! ^^er. Suppose Dionysius the younger to 
thus be in hi« *** W ^ en Apollokrates was born ; be wouW 

Dionvsius the v expressions of Plato, as to the youth of 

8t * hM ^ncture, are not unsuitable' to sud» 

* Aristotel. Polit. v. 5, 6 

tain fiftv triremes aUii, 1 ' ^ A ‘ Ctnn P are *he offer of Dion to mam- 
‘ * ** h,S own ex ^n*e (Plutarch, Dion, c. 6). 


% 
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besides, son-in-law to the elder Dionysius, who had 
given his daughter Sophrosyne* in marriage to his 
son (by a different mother) the younger Dionysius ; 
and his daughter Aretl, first to his brother Thea- 
rides — next, on the death of Thearides, to Dion. 
As brother of Aristomach6, Dion was thus brother- 
in-law to the elder Dionysius, and uncle both to 
Aret6 his own wife and to Sophrosyn& the wife of the 
younger Dionysius ; as husband of Aretl, he was 
son-in-law to the elder Dionysius, and brother-in- 
law (as well as uncle) to the wife of the younger. 
Marriages between near relatives (excluding any 
such connection between uterine brother and sister) 
were usual in Greek manners. We cannot doubt 
that the despot accounted the harmony likely to be 
produced by such ties between the members of his 
two families and Dion, among the “adamantine 
chains ” which held fast his dominion. 

Apart from wealth and high position, the per- 
sonal character of Dion was in itself marked and 
prominent. He was of an energetic temper, great 
bravery, and very considerable mental capacities. 
Though his nature was haughty and disdainful 
towards individuals, yet as to political communion, 
his ambition was by no means purely self-seeking 
and egoistic, like that of the elder Dionysius. 
Animated with vehement love of power, he was at 
the same time penetrated with that sense of regulated 
polity, and submission of individual will to fixed 
laws, which floated in the atmosphere of Grecian talk 
and literature, and stood so high in Grecian morality. 
He was moreover capable of acting with enthusiasm, 


Personal 
character of 
Dion. 
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and braving every hazard in prosecution of his own j 
convictions. • 

Plato, Dion, Born about the year 408 b.c. 1 , Dion was twenty- * 

th^lre^’ one years of age in 387 b.c., when the elder Diony- y 
phenT* sius, having dismantled Rhegium and subdued * 
Kroton, attained the maximum of his dominion, as v 
master of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks. Standing | 
high in the favour of his brother-in-law Dionysius, / 
Dion doubtless took part in the wars whereby this 
large dominion had been acquired ; as well as in : 
the life of indulgence and luxury which prevailed * 
generally among wealthy Greeks in Sicily and Italy, > 
and which to the Athenian Plato appeared alike 3 
surprising and repulsive 2 . That great philosopher 
visited Italy and Sicily about 387 b.c., as has been v 
already mentioned. He was in acquaintance and i 
fellowship with the school of philosophers called * 
Pythagoreans ; the remnant of that Pythagorean ? 
brotherhood, who had once exercised so powerful a % 
political influence over the cities of those regions — 
and who still enjoyed considerable reputation, even j 
after complete political downfall, through individual , 
ability and rank of the members, combined with J 
habits of recluse study, mysticism, and attachment 

among themselves. With these Pythagoreans Dion ■ 

¥ 

1 Dion was fifty-live years of age at the time of his death, in the V 
fourth year after his departure from Peloponnesus (Cornelius Nepos* * 
Die m, c. 10). 

His death took place seemingly about 354 b.c. He would thus he 
bom about 408 b.c. I 

* Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 326 D. e\66vra dt fit 6 rdmrf Aeydpow o& ; 
filo? tv&aiftcov, 'iraXioyriKwv rt nai 'SvpaKoixrlcoy r/wwrcfS* % - 

ovbufirj ovdafitos rjpta-Kt , dis rt rijs rjfitpas tfnrifiwKdfitvop Qjv 
fttf&tiroTf Koifiufievop fiovov vvtcrwp, &c, 

■ J? 
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also, a young man of open mind and ardent aspira- 
tions, was naturally thrown into communication by 
the proceedings of the elder Dionysius in Italy 1 . 
Through them he came into intercourse with Plato, 
whose conversation made an epoch in his life. 

The mystic turn of imagination, the sententious 
brevity, and the mathematical researches, of the 
Pythagoreans, produced doubtless an imposing 
effect upon Dion ; just as Lysis, a member of that 
brotherhood, had acquired the attachment and in- 
fluenced the sentiments of Epaminondas at Thebes. 
But Plato’s power of working upon the minds of 
young men was far more impressive and irresistible. 
He possessed a large range of practical experience, 
a mastery of political and social topics, and a charm 
of eloquence, to which the Pythagoreans were 
strangers. The stirring effect of the Sokratic talk, 
as well as of the democratical atmosphere in which 
Plato had been brought up, had developed all thecom- 
municative aptitude of his mind ; and great as that 
aptitude appears in his remaining dialogues, there 
is ground for believing that it was far greater in his 
conversation ; greater perhaps in 387 b.c., when he 

1 Cicero. lie Fnnhiis, v. 20; De Republic, i. 10. Jamblichus (Vit. 
Pythagorae, c. 199) calls Dion a member of the Pythagorean brother- 
hood, which may be doubted ; but his assertion that Dion procured for 
Plato, though only by means of a large price (100 mime), the posses- 
sion of a book composed by the Pythagorean Philolaus, seems not im- 
probable. The ancient Pythagoreans wrote nothing. Philolaus (seem- 
ingly about contemporary with Sokrates) was the first Pythagorean who 
left any written memorial. That this book could only be obtained by 
the intervention of an influential Syracusan — and even by him only for 
a large price — is easy to believe. 

See the instructive Dissertation of Gruppe, Uber die Fragment* dot 
Archvtai und der alteren Pythagoreer, p. 24, 26, 48, tee. 
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was still mainly the Sokratic Plato — than it became % 
in later days, after he had imbibed to a certain eat* | 
tent the mysticism of these Pythagoreans Brought t 
up as Dion had been at the court of Dionysius — a©- f 
customed to see around him only slavish deference | 
and luxurious enjoyment — unused to open speech ) 
or large philosophical discussion — he found in ,'C 
Plato a new man exhibited, and a new world opened ? 
before him. 1 

The conception of a free community — with f 
correlative rights and duties belonging to every f 
citizen, determined by laws and protected or en- 1 
forced by power emanating from the collective >■ 
entity called the City — stood in the foreground of ? 
ordinary Grecian morality — reigned spontaneously 
in the bosoms of every Grecian festival crowd — and | 
had been partially imbibed by Dion, though not f 
from his own personal experience, yet from teachers, | 
sophists, and poets. This conception, essential f 
and fundamental with philosophers as well as with ,| 
the vulgar, was not merely set forth J>y Plato with J 
commanding powers of speech, but also exalted with f 
improvements and refinements into an ideal perfec- 
tion. . Above all, it was based upon a strict, even } 
an abstemious and ascetic, canon, as to individual 
enjoyment ; and upon a careful training both of 
mind and body, qualifying each man for the due 
performance of his duties as a citizen ; a subject : 
which Plato (as we see by his dialogues) did not • 
simply propound with the direct enforcement of a i 
preacher, but touched with the quickening and < 

1 See a remarkable passage, Plato, Epist. vii. p. 328 F. 
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pungent effect, and reinforced with the copious 
practical illustrations, of Sokratic dialogue. 

As the stimulus from the teacher was here put 
forthwith consummate efficacy, so the predisposition 
of the learner enabled it to take full effect. Dion 
became an altered man both in public sentiment 
and in individual behaviour. He recollected that 
twenty years before, his country Syracuse had been 
as free as Athens. He learnt to abhor the iniquity 
of the despotism by which her liberty had been 
overthrown, and by which subsequently the liberties 
of so many other Greeks in Italy and Sicily had 
been trodden down also. He was made to remark, 
that Sicily had been half-barbarized through the 
foreign mercenaries imported as the despot’s instru- 
ments. He conceived the sublime idea or dream 
of rectifying all this accumulation of wrong and 
suffering. It was his wish first to cleanse Syracuse 
from the blot of slavery, and to clothe her anew 
in the brightness and dignity of freedom ; yet not 
with the view of restoring the popular government 
as it had stood prior to the usurpation, but of esta- 
blishing an improved constitutional polity, origi- 
nated by himself, with laws which should not only 
secure individual rights, but also educate and 
moralize the citizens 1 . The function which he 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 335 F. Aiava yap iyio craipws ni&a, its ol6r 
rc Kept dvOpanav avdpanav dii<T\vpt^(trdai r on ttjv dpxtfv tl KaTta^rv, 
as ovk av wore in' SXXo y( cr^fipa Trjs irpantro, fj ini ro — Ivpa- 

Ktrutras piv nparov , ttjv narptSa tt/v tavrov, ei rcl ttjv bovXttap airnjs 
dnrj\\a£< na'i <paiHpvvas iXtvdtpiip in trepan Kareompr*, rti per A wr’ 
iiv ndirri prjxavij iKoappin v6po is Toil nposrrjKovtrl rc rai dptanns root 
noXiras — ro rc i<fif£i)i tovtois npovfivptir in npd$ai, naira* StatXia* 

VOL. XI. G 
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imagined to himself, and which the conversation 0$ 
Plato suggested, was not that of a despot lik# 
Dionysius, but that of a despotic legislator like 
Lykurgus 1 , taking advantage of a momentary om- 
nipotence, conferred upon him by grateful citizen* 
in a state of public confusion, to originate a gooil 
system ; which, when once put in motion, would 
keep itself alive by fashioning the minds of the 
citizens to its own intrinsic excellence. After 
having thus both liberated and reformed Syracuse* 
Dion promised to himself that he would employ 
Syracusan force, not in annihilating, but in re- 
creating, other free Hellenic communities through- 1 , 
out the island ; expelling from thence all the bar- 
barians — both the imported mercenaries and the 
Carthaginians. 

Such were the hopes and projects which arose in 
the mind of the youthful Dion as he listened to 
Plato ; hopes pregnant with future results which 
neither of them contemplated — and not unworthy 
of being compared with those enthusiastic aspi- 
rations which the young Spartan kings Agis and 
Kleomenes imbibed, a century afterwards, in part 
from the conversation of the philosopher Sphaerus*- 
Never before had Plato met with a pupil who so 
quickly apprehended, so profoundly meditated, or 

Kuiouci£eia> xm f\tv$fpay air6 rav SapSapay Ttoidu, tovs ptv S 

revs 8* paov 'itpayos, &e. I 

Compare the beginning of the same epistle, p. 324 A. I 

1 Plato, Epist. iv. p. 320 F. (addressed to Dion). ... ...as atm vffi 

mturtav opaptros irapaaxcvafav Toy r* Avxovpyov exeivov ap^aior u**" 
8n^u>, tuu ritv K vpat ical Atk SXXos icimart t&o£cr ijdtt ksu miksrtt f 
aurtyxtiv, kc. 

* Plutarch, Kleomenes, c. 2-11. 
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so passionately laid to heart, his lessons *. Inflamed 
with his newly communicated impulse towards 
philosophy, as the supreme guide and directress 
of virtuous conduct, Dion altered' his habits of 
life ; exchanging the splendour and luxury of a 
Sicilian rich man for the simple fare and regulated 
application becoming a votary of the Academy. In 
this course he persisted without faltering, through- 
out all his residence at the court of Dionysius, in 
spite of the unpopularity contracted among his 
immediate companions. His enthusiasm even led 
him to believe, that the despot himself, unable to 
resist that persuasive tongue by which he had been 
himself converted, might be gently brought round 
into an employment of his mighty force for bene- 
ficent and reformatory purposes. Accordingly Dion, 
inviting Plato to Syracuse, procured for him an 
interview with Dionysius. How miserably the spe- 
culation failed, has been recounted in my last 
chapter. Instead of acquiring a new convert, the 
philosopher was fortunate in rescuing his own 
person, and in making good his returning footsteps 
out of that lion’s den, into which the improvident 
enthusiasm of his young friend had inveigled him. 

The harsh treatment of Plato by Dionysius was 
a painful, though salutary, warning to Dion. With* 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 32" A. Aiojk pin yap ifj paX ivpadrjs t> v irpdt 
rt rSXKa, Ka't vpds rove rare inr tpov \tyopivovs \6yovs, ovrut 
{nrr\Kav<rt icai atpddpa, a>! ovde'is irimort hv tya vpoarirvxpv vttor, cal 
row iniKomav Qv rjdtkijtrt iuuptpimtas rav rroXXmr 'Ira liaTW 

gal SuceXuorai', dp tnjv rrtpi wA ttovot qSovrjs Trjs rf aXAjr Tpvtpijt 
mwvpeyos’ d6fv iim)(6e<rTtpov rolr mfil ri rvpamxa vdpipa (Sknr ifi Im, 
P*XP 1 tow Boyarov rov mpt Aioricrwv ywptvov. - 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 4. &s trp&rtm fyrvaaro Mymt *ai ■ 

fyytpofueqt npits aprnjv, irtf A« x Aj ryr ^nryip’, &e. 
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out sacrificing either his own convictions, or the •'< 
philosophical regularity of life which he had | 
thought fit to adopt — he saw that patience was im- 
peratively necessary, and he so conducted himself : 
as to maintain unabated the favour and confidence 
of Dionysius. Such a policy would probably be 
recommended to him even by Plato, in prospect of * 
a better future. But it would be strenuously urged ' 
by the Pythagoreans of Southern Italy ; among 
whom was Archytas, distinguished not only as a j 
mathematician and friend of Plato, but also as the | 
chief political magistrate of Tarentum. To these 
men, who dwelt all within the reach 1 , if not under J 
the dominion, of this formidable Syracusan despot, i 
it would be an unspeakable advantage to have a I 
friend like Dion near him, possessing his confidence* I 
and serving as a shield to them against his dis- f 
pleasure or interference. Dion so far surmounted | 
his own unbending nature as 'to conduct himself 
towards Dionysius with skill and prudence. He | 
was employed by the despot in several import- a 
ant affairs, especially in embassies to Carthage, | 
which he fulfilled well, especially with conspicuous > 
credit for eloquence ; and also in the execution of f 
various cruel orders, which his humanity secretly | 
mitigated 2 . After the death of Thearides, Dionysius ) 
gave to Dion in marriage the widow A ret 3 (his J 


1 See the story in Jamblichus (Vit. Pythagorte, c. 189) of a company 
of Syracusan troops nnder Eurymenes the brother of Dion, sent to lay 
in ambuscade for sotne Pythagoreans between Tarentum and Metar 
pontum. The story has not the 4ir of truth ; but the state of circum- 
stances, which it supposes, illustrates the relation between Dionysius 
and the cities in the Tarentine Gulf. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 5, 6; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 1, 2. 
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daughter), and continued until the last to treat him 
with favour, accepting from him a freedom of cen- 
sure such as he would tolerate from no other 
adviser. 

During the many years which elapsed before the 
despot died, we cannot doubt that Dion found op- 
portunities of visiting Peloponnesus and Athens, for 
the great festivals and other purposes. He would 
thus keep up his friendship and philosophical com- 
munication with Plato. Being as he was minister 
and relative, and perhaps successor presumptive, of 
the most powerful prince in Greece, he would enjoy 
everywhere great importance, which would be en- 
hanced by his philosophy and eloquence. The Spar- 
tans, at that time the allies of Dionysius, conferred 
upon Dion the rare honour of a vote of citizen- 
ship 1 ; and he received testimonies of respect from 
other cities also. Such honours tended to exalt 
his reputation at Syracuse ; while the visits to 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 17, 49. Resecting the rarity of the vote of 
Spartan citizenship, see a remarkable passage of Herodotus, ix. 33-35. 

Plutarch states that the Spartans voted their citizenship to Dion 
during Ins exile, while lie was in Peloponnesus after the year 367 B.c., 
at enmity with (lie younger Dionysius then despot of Syracuse; whom 
( according to Plutarch i the Spartans took the risk of offending, in order 
that they might testify their extreme admiration for Dion. 

I cannot but think that Plutarch is mistaken as to the time of this 
grant. In and after 367 n.c., the Spartans were under great depres- 
sion, playing the losing game against Thebes. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that they should be imprudent enough to alienate a valuable ally 
for the sake of gratuitously honouring an exile whom he hated and had 
banished. Whereas if we suppose the vote to have been passed daring 
the lifetime of the elder Dionysius, it would count as a compliment to 
him as well as to Dion, and would thus be an act of political prudence 
as well as of genuine resjiect. Plutarch speaks as if he supposed^ that 
Dion was never in Peloponnesus until the time of bis exile, wfciel| i^jK 
jny judgement, highly improbable. . > 
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Athens and the cities of Central Greece enlarged | 
his knowledge both of politicians and philosophers; 4 
At length occurred the death of the elder Dio* f 
nysius, occasioned by an unexpected attack of j 
fever, after a few days’ illness. He had made -no _£ 
special announcement about his succession. Ac* 
cordingly, as soon as the physicians pronounced j 
him to be in imminent danger, a competition arose | 
between his two families : on the one hand Dio- t 
nysius the younger, his son by the Lokrian wife | 
Doris ; on the other, his wife Aristornach£ and ■$ 
her brother Dion, representing her children Hippo- '* 
rinus and Nysseus, then very young. Dion, wishing | 
to obtain for these two youths either a partnership 
in the future power, or some other beneficial pro- 
vision, solicited leave to approach the bedside J 
of the sick man. But the physicians refused to J 
grant his request without apprising the younger ; 
Dionysius ; who, being resolved to prevent it, di- ; 
rected a soporific potion to be administered to his % 
father, from the effects of which the latter never | 
awoke so as to be able to see any one 1 . The inter- ^ 
view with Dion being thus frustrated, and the father | 
dying without giving any directions, Dionysius the ■ 
younger succeeded as eldest son, without opposi- ' 
tion. He was presented to that which was called an » 
assembly of the Syracusan people 2 , and delivered 
some conciliatory phrases, requesting them to con- ; 
tinue to him that good-will which they bad so ? 
long shown to his father. Consent and acclama- i 
tion were of course not wanting, to the new master 
of the troops, treasures, magazines, and fortifica- 

* Cornelius Nepos,Dion, e.2 j Plutarch, Dion, c.6. * Diodor. 74. ->* 
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tions in Ortygia ; those “ adamantine chains” which 
were well known to dispense with the necessity of 
any real popular good-will. 

Dionysius II. (or the younger), then about 25 
years of age, was a young man of considerable 
natural capacity, and of quick and lively impulses 1 2 ; 
but weak and vain in his character, given to trans- 
itory caprices, and eager in his appetite for praise 
without being capable of any industrious or resolute 
efforts to earn it. As yet he was wholly unprac- 
tised in serious business of any kind. He had 
neither seen military service nor mingled in the 
discussion of political measures ; having been stu- 
diously kept back from both, by the extreme jea- 
lousy of his father. His life had been passed in 
the palace or acropolis of Ortygia, amidst all the 
indulgences and luxuries belonging to a princely 
station, diversified with amateur carpenter’s ijork 
and turnery. However, the tastes of the father 
introduced among the guests at the palace a certain 
number of poets, reciters, musicians, &c., so that 
the younger Dionysius had contracted a relish for 
poetical literature, which opened his mind to gene- 
rous sentiments, and large conceptionsof excellence, 
more than any other portion of his very confined 
experience. To philosophy, to instructive conver- 
sation, to the exercise of reason, he was a stranger*. 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 338 E. 'O Si ovt c oXXwr tori* dtpvrjc npit 
T7jv tov pavddvtiv bvvap.iv, fpiXoripoe de davpQtrrws, Sec. Compare 

p. 330 A. p. 328 B. ; also Epist. iii. p. 316 C. p. 317 E. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 7-9. 

2 Plato, fepistol. vii. p. 332 E. tVnJi} ri wapi rov rarpis 

(v*rP*priKti OVTUX dvopAr/r^ pit muitlat, dtopikitTf ti attumtbt •£» 
wpocnptotKrm’, ytyo mat, tee. ■/ Hh ** 
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But the very feebleness and indecision of his chfts> j 
racter presented him as impressible, perhaps isfe* | 
proveable, by a strong will and influence brought 1 ' f, 
to bear upon him from that quarter, at least as well 
as from any other. *. . 

Such was the novice who suddenly stept into the- '• 
place of the most energetic and powerful despot of % 
the Grecian world. Dion — being as he was of | 
ture age, known service and experience, and full- % 
enjoyment of the confidence of the elder Dionysius, j 
— might have probably raised material opposition to * 
the younger. But he attempted no such thing* j 
He acknowledged and supported the young print* J 
with cordial sincerity, dropping altogether those .* 
views, w hatever they were, on behalf of the children J 
of Aristomache, which had induced him to solicit | 
the last interview with the sick man. While ex- f 
erting himself to strengthen and facilitate the march | 
of the government, he tried to gain influence and # 
ascendency over the mind of the young Dionysius. 1 
At the first meeting of council which took place 
after the accession, Dion stood conspicuous not less 7 
for his earnest adhesion than for his dignified lan- " 
guage and intelligent advice. The remaining coun- J 
cillors— accustomed, under the self-determining de- 
spot who had just quitted the scene, to the simple "j 
function of hearing, applauding, and obeying, his 
directions — exhausted themselves in phrases and 
compliments, waiting to catch the tone of the young , f 
prince before they ventured to pronounce any de* 
cided opinion. But Dion, to whose freedom of 7 
speech even the elder Dionysius had partially sub- 
mitted, disdained all such tampering, entered at. 
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once into a full review of the actual situation, and 
suggested thepositive measures proper to be adopted. 

We cannot doubt that, in the transmission of an 
authority which had rested so much on the indivi- 
dual spirit of the former possessor, there were many 
precautions to be taken, especially in regard to the 
mercenary troops both at Syracuse and in the out- 
lying dependencies. All these necessities of the 
moment Dion set forth, together with suitable ad- 
vice. But the most serious of all the difficulties 
arose out of the war with Carthage still subsisting, 
which it was foreseen that the Carthaginians were 
likely to press more vigorously, calculating on the 
ill-assured tenure and inexperienced management 
of the new prince. This difficulty Dion took upon 
himself. If the council should think it wise to 
make peace, he engaged to go to Carthage and ne- * 
gotiate peace — a task in which he had been more 
than once employed under the elder Dionysius. If, 
on the other hand, it were resolved to prosecute the 
war, he advised that imposing forces should be at 
once put in equipment, promising to furnish, out 
of his own large property, a sum sufficient for the 
outfit of fifty triremes 1 . 

The young Dionysius was not only profoundly Diouac- 

J , 7 , . J , . quires great 

impressed with the superior wisdom and suggestive influence 
resource of Dion, but also grateful for his generous u'otfrom* 
offer of pecuniary as well as personal support*. In ;• 

all probability Dion actually carried the offer into . 

effect, for to a man of his disposition, money had 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 6. u ' $ifi 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 7- *0 /up oSp damiM irtrffPpfpt ■ ' Sp# 

xiar iOnv/ieuTf rat tt/p irpotkipiav T/yam/triy. ‘ . . , 


*x. 367. 
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little value except as a means of extending influence 4 
and acquiring reputation. The war with Carth^ft f 
seems to have lasted at least throughout the ne*fc 
year \ and to have been terminated not long afte& v 
wards. But it never assumed those perilous pro4 
portions which had been contemplated by the coua? | 
cil as probable. As a mere contingency, however; ■;$ 
it was sufficient to inspire Dionysius with alarms | 
combined with the other exigences of his new | 
situation. At first he was painfully conscious | 
of his own inexperience; anxious about hazards | 
which he now saw for the first time, and not merely > 
open to advice, but eager and thankful for sugges- j 
tions, from any quarter where he could place con* j 
fidence. Dion, identified by ancient connection as j 
well as by marriage with the Dionysian family—* ? 
trusted, more than any one else, by the old despot, | 
and surrounded with that accessory dignity which • ; 


ascetic strictness of life usually confers in excess- 
presented every title to such confidence. And when 
be was found not only the most trustworthy, bufc 
the most frank and fearless, of counsellors, Diony*: 
sius gladly yielded both to the measures which he 
advised and to the impulses which he inspired. 

. Such was the political atmosphere of Syracuse 

1 Dionysius II. was engaged at war at the time when Plato flw* 
visited him at Syracuse, within the year immediately after bis accession 
(Plato, Epiatol. iii. p. 317 A). We may reasonably presume that this 
was the war with Carthage. 



iS 


Compare Diodorus (xvi. 5), who mentions that the younger Diony* 5 
sius also carried on war for some little time, in a languid manner, against 
the Lncanians ; and that he founded two cities on the coast of ApufiB - 
in the Adriatic. I think it probable that these two last-mentioned 
foundations were acts of Dionysius I., not of Dionysius II. They woe 
not likely to be undertaken by a young prince of backward dispoait*®®, 
at his first accession. u „ 
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during the period immediately succeeding the new Recall of 
accession, while the splendid obsequies in honour from exile, 
of the departed Dionysius were being solemnized ; 
coupled with a funeral pile so elaborate as to con- 
fer celebrity on Timieus the constructor — and com- 
memorated by architectural monuments, too grand 
to be permanent 1 , immediately outside of Ortygia, 
near the Regal Gates leading to that citadel. 

Among the popular measures, natural at the com- 
mencement of a new reign, the historian Phiiistus 
was recalled from exile 2 . He had been one of the 
oldest and most attached partisans of the elder Dio- 


1 Tacitus, Histor. ii. 49. “ Othoni sepulcrum exstructum est, modi- 
cum, et mansurum.” 

A person named Timacus was immortalized as the constructor of the 
funeral pile : see Athenaeus, v. p. 206. Both Goller (Timrei Fragm. 
95) and M. Didot (Timsei Fr. 126) have referred this passage to Ti- 
mmus the historian, and have supposed it to relate to the description 
given by Timaeus of the funeral-pile. But the passage in Athenaeus 
seems to me to indicate Timaeus as the builder, not the describer, of 
this famous irvpd. 

It is he who is meant, probably, in the passage of Cicero (De NatrnrA 
Deor. iii. 35) — (Dionysius) “ in suo lectulo mortuus «‘» Tympanidis 
rogum Hiatus est, eamque potestatem quam ipse per scelus erat nactus, 
quasi justam et lcgitimam hereditatis loco filio tradidit.” This seems at 
least the best way of explaining a passage which perplexes the editors : 
see the note of Davis. 

5 Plutarch (De Exilic, p. 637 j and Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 3) re- 
present that Phiiistus was recalled at the persuasion of the enemies of 
Dion, as a counterpoise and corrective to the ascendency of the latter 
over Dionysius the younger. Though Phiiistus afterwards actually 
performed this part, I doubt w hether such was the motive which caused 
him to be recalled. He seems to have come back before the obsequies 
of Dionysius the elder ; that is, very early after the commencement of 
the new reign. Phiiistus had described, in his history, these obsequies 
in a manner so elaborate and copious, that this passage in his work ex- 
cited the special notice of the ancient critics (see Pbilisti Fragment. 42, 
e<L Didot ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 34). I venture to think that this 
proves him to have been present at the obsequies; which would 
coarse be very impressive to him, since they were imnsg the 
which he ssw after hit tong exile. . 
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nysius; b}' whom, however, he had at last beefc i 
banished, and never afterwards forgiven. His 
call now seemed to promise a new and valuabfe 3 
assistant to the younger, whom it also presented^® j 
softening the rigorous proceedings of his father. J# ;< 
this respect, it would harmonise with the viewsof^ 
Dion, though Philistus afterwards became his great | 
opponent. . 

Dion was now both the prime minister, and tb»-£ 
confidential monitor, of the young Dionysius. He 
upheld the march of the government with undinaW ^ 
nished energy, and was of greater political impost# ^ 
ance than Dionysius himself. But success in this % 
object was not the end for which Dion laboured; « 
He neither wished to serve a despot, nor to become | 
a despot himself. The moment was favourable foe | 
resuming that project which he had formerly im « 
bibed from Plato, and which, in spite of contemp 
tuous disparagement by his former master, bad 
ever since clung to him as the dream of his heart 
and life. To make Syracuse a free city, under » 
government, not of will, but of good laws, with 
himself as lawgiver in substance, if not in name 
— to enfranchise and re- plant the semi-barba- 
rised Hellenic cities in Sicily — and to expel the 
Carthaginians — were schemes to which he now 
again devoted himself with unabated enthusiasm. 
But he did not look to any other means of acbk* 
ving them than the consent and initiative of. Dk* 
nysius himself. The man who had been sanguine 
enough to- think of working upon the iron soul of 
the father, was not likely to despair of shaping, 
anew the more malleable metal of which the son 
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was composed. Accordingly, while lending to Dio- 
nysius his best service as minister, he also took up 
the Platonic profession, and tried to persuade him 
to ^reform both himself and his government. He 
endeavoured to awaken in him a relish for a better 
and nobler private conduct than that which pre- 
vailed among the luxurious companions around 
him. He dwelt with enthusiasm on the scientific 
and soul-stirring conversation of Plato ; specimens * 
of which he either read aloud or repeated, exalting 
the hearer not only to a higher intellectual range, 
but also to the full majesty of mind requisite for 
ruling others with honour and improvement. He 
pointed out the unrivalled glory which Dionysius 
would acquire in the eyes of Greece, by consenting 
to employ his vast power, not as a despot working 
on the fears of subjects, but as a king enforcing 
temperance and justice, by his own paternal exam- 
ple as well as by good laws. He tried to show that 
Dionysius, after having liberated Syracuse, and 
enrolled himself as a king limited and responsible 
amidst grateful citizens, would have far more real 
force against the barbarians than at present 2 . 

Such were the new convictions which Dion tried His earnest 
to work into the mind of the young Dionysius, as a ♦ions pro- 
living faith and sentiment. Penetrated as he was derabie"* 1 ’ 
with the Platonic idea — that nothing could be done 
for the improvement and happiness of mankind*, 
until philosophy and ruling power came together in ^ 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 11. TaOrn sroXXaet? rov A tavoc irapaipovmt, pkrc, 
seal rev Xoyav twv TtXarapos toriv ovenwE xm tHrstipavro*, &c. - ' ' 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 10, 11 ; Plato, Epist. vii. p. 327 C. , . , ,Jj 

* Plato, Epist. vii. p. 328 A. p. 335 E. ; Plato, Republic. *i p.-«f 

r n . ■ • ‘ 
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the same hands; but everything, if the two di$ 
so come together — he thought that he saw before 
him a chance of realizing the conjunction, in th# 
case of the greatest among all Hellenic potenta^pBs? 
He already beheld in fancy his native country and' 
fellow citizens liberated, moralised, ennobled, and 
conducted to happiness, without murder or perse** 
cution 1 , simply by the well-meaning and .instructed^! 
employment of power already organised. If a#* 
cident had thrown the despotism into the hands (4 
Dion himself, at this period of his life, the Grecian! 
world would probably have seen an experiment? 
tried, as memorable and generous as any event re* 
corded in its history : what would have been it* 
result, we cannot say. But it was enough to firtf 
his inmost soul, to see himself separated from th# 
experiment only by the necessity of persuading an ? 
impressible young man over whom he had much 5 
influence ; and for himself he was quite satisfied’ 
with the humbler position of nominal minister, but 
real originator and chief, in so noble an enterprise** 
His persuasive powers, strengthened as they wer* 
by intense earnestness as well as by his imposing 
station and practical capacity, actually wrought 8 
great effect upon Dionysius. The young man ap* 
peared animated with a strong desire of self-im" 
provement, and of qualifying himself for such * 


Pl»to, Epigt. vii. p. 327 E. ..... *0 &ij Kai vvv tl buarpa^aira -US 
Aiwiiofy iw firtxfipv<r(, peyaXas tXmias f l X fv, m atpayav Kai Bcan- 
KOK&y, fro* (vSalpora Kai ** 

T S X&Pf Karaanuvmnu. ^ - 

Pkto, Epistol. vii. p. 333 B. Taoriv npot fra va tvpa*6vu* 
”“‘7'; W St, aM* bt ncuStwras *al 

PairtXta rqs & p^ s a^iov, oura Komnxi* airy raw frov iravrAt. 
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use of the powers of government as Dion depicted. 
He gave proof of the sincerity of his feeling by ex- 
pressing eagerness to see and converse with Plato, 
to whom he sent several personal messages, warmly 
requesting him to visit Syracuse 1 . 

This was precisely the first step which Dion had 
been labouring to bring about. He well knew, and 
hnd personally felt, the wonderful magic of Plato’s 
conversation when addressed to young men. To 
bring Plato to Syracuse, and to pour his eloquent 
language into the predisposed ears of Dionysius, 
appeared like realising the conjunction of philo- 
sophy and power. Accordingly he sent to Athens, 
along with the invitation from Dionysius, the most 
pressing and emphatic entreaties from himself. 
He represented the immense prize to be won — 
nothing less than the means of directing the action 
of an organised power, extending over all the Greeks 
of Italy and Sicily — provided only the mind of 
Dionysius could be thoroughly gained over. This 
(he said) was already half done ; not only Dionysius 
himself, but also his youthful half brothers of the 
other line, had been impressed with earnest mental 
aspirations, and longed to drink at the pure foun- 
tain of true philosophy. Everything presaged 
complete success, such as would render them hearty 
and active proselytes, if Plato would only come 
forthwith — before hostile influences could have 
time to corrupt them — and devote to the task his 

1 Plato, Epiat. vii. p. 327 E . ; Plutarch, Dion, e. 1 1. tojo Ipm rl> 

Auwv<riof o(vt xal irffuftapqc top Tt Xoyop nu tt/t wpowriat TOP IPuf- 
ropot, E UHs ovv ‘ABtjpaft woXXa pip i (pc It a ypdppan I npi irf 
Atopvaiov, iroXAai f Arwnjfw rov Aiopot, SXXat V if *I wM u mpK 
top HlvBayopucop, &C. 
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unrivalled art of penetrating the youthful miriiii| 
These hostile influences were indeed at work, aW$ 
with great activity ; if victorious, they would ndsf 
only defeat the project of Dion, but might evea^ 
provoke his expulsion, or threaten his life. -Coakft 
Plato, by declining the invitation, leave his devote#f 
champion and apostle to fight so great a battle^J 
alone and unassisted? What could Pl^to say 
himself afterwards, if by declining to come, he nob 
only let slip the greatest prospective victory which 1 
had ever been opened to philosophy, but also petHj 
mitted the corruption of Dionysius and the ruin o#| 
Dion 1 ? •*=- 

Such appeals; in themselves emphatic and touch-*:, 
ing, reached Athens reinforced by solicitations^ 
hardly less strenuous, from Archytas of Tarentuitt^j 
and the other Pythagorean philosophers in the south- 
of Italy ; to whose personal well-being, over and| 
above the interests of philosophy, the character ofk 
the future Syracusan government was of capital- 
importance. Plato was deeply agitated and em^; 
barrassed. He was now 61 years of age. He ett^f 

• • c? %-w 1 , 

joyed pre-eminent estimation, in the grove of Aka-" 
d&mus near Athens, amidst admiring hearers from | 
all parts of Greece. The Athenian democracy, $ | 
it accorded to him no influence on public affaire/* t 
neither molested him nor dimmed his intellectual I 
glory. The proposed voyage to Syracuse carried .■ 
him out of this enviable position into a new field dt 1 
hazard and speculation; brilliant indeed and flat-’ j 
tering, beyond anything which- had ever been ap- 
proached by philosophy, if it succeeded ; but fraught * 

1 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 328. ' £ 
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with disgrace, and even with danger to all concerned, 
if it failed, Plato had already seen the elder Dio- 
nysius surrounded by his walls and mercenaries in 
Ortygia, and had learnt by cruel experience the 
painful consequences of propounding philosophy to 
an intractable hearer, whose displeasure passed so 
readily into act. The sight of contemporary despots 
nearer hoipe, such as Euphron of Sikyon and 
Alexander of Pherae, was by no means re-assuring ; 
nor could he reasonably stake his person and repu- 
tation on the chance, that the younger Dionysius 
might prove a glorious exception to the general 
rule. To outweigh such scruples, he had indeed 
the positive and respectful invitation of Dionysius 
himself; which however would have passed for a 
transitory, though vehement, caprice on the part 
of a young prince, had it not been backed by the 
strong assurances of a mature man and valued 
friend like Dion. To these assurances, and to the 
shame which would be incurred by leaving Dion to 
fight the battle and incur the danger alone, Plato 
sacrificed his own grounds for hesitation. He went 
to Syracuse, less with the hope of succeeding in 
the intended conversion of Dionysius, than from 
the fear of hearing both himself and his philosophy 
taunted with confessed impotence — as fit only for 
the discussions of the school, shrinking from all 
application to practice, betraying the interest of his 
Pythagorean friends, and basely deserting that 
devoted champion who had half opened the door 
to him for triumphant admission 1 . 

' Plato, Epittol. vii. p. 328. Tavrji /tip rg Stcaoif «nj rSX/tg imffiiti 
oiKoStp, ovx § nris iSi(a{oP, oAX’ al(rxvp6fitppt /UP tpiirtF 
VOL. XI. ® 
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Such is the account which the philosopher give* 
of his own state of mind in going to Syracuse. At 
the same time, he intimates that his motives we*e 
differentlyinterpreted by others ‘. And as the account 
which we possess was written fifteen years after the 
event — when Dion had perished, when the Syra- 
cusan enterprise had realised nothing like what was 
expected, and when Plato looked back upon it with 
the utmost grief and aversion 2 , which must have 
poisoned the last three or four years of his life— 
we may fairly suspect that he partially transfers 
back to 367 b.c. the feelings of 352 b.c. ; and 
that at the earlier period, he went to Syracuse, not 
merely because he was ashamed to decline, bit 
because he really flattered himself with some hopes 
of success. 

However desponding be may have been beforei, 
he could hardly fail to conceive hopes from the 
warmth of his first reception. One of the royal 
carriages met him at his landing, and conveyed him 
to his lodging. Dionysius offered a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving to the Gods for his safe arrival. The 
banquets at the acropolis became distinguished for 
their plainness and sobriety. Never had Dionysius 
been seen so gentle in answering suitors or trans- 

rb fiiytcrrov, prj do^aipl iron epavrco navranaai \6yos pSvov 
tlvai rtf, cpyov $€ ovbevos av itot€ €kg>v avOafyaaQai, Ktvdw€V(T€iV 

urn .i.M —A. . A/—.—.— A - - - H .... _ ... ...i/i— n. Ml 


f 

!• 


r rpo&ovvai npcorov peu rrjv Aicopos £eviav iv Kivbvvois ovtcos yeyop&rof ©** 
erfUKpo'is’ €LT OVV 7ta0Ol Tl, CIT *KTT€(TtoV WTO A IOWCTLOV K 0.1 TG>lf aXk&f 
*X&pwv ek&ot nap fjpas (j>cvy<av, «cot avipoiro, cln&v, &c. 

1 This is contained in the words V tipcs £86£a{oit — before 
cited. 

Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 E. ravra dnov pepiajjKas Vtpi 
Xi'ov nXavjjv teat arv^iav, & c. 

Xenokrates seems to have accompanied Plato to Sicily (Xhogcm 
Laert. iv. 2, 1). 
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acting public business. He began immediately to 
take lessons in geometry from Plato. Every one 
around him, of course, was suddenly smitten with 
a taste for geometry 1 ; so that the floors were all 
spread with sand, and nothing was to be seen 
except triangles and other figures inscribed upon it, 
with expositors and a listening crowd around them. 
To those who had been inmates of the acropolis 
under the reign of the former despot, this change 
was surprising enough. But their surprise was 
converted into alarm, when, at a periodical sacri- 
fice just then offered, Dionysius himself arrested 
the herald in pronouncing the customary prayer to 
the Gods — “ That the despotism might long remain 
unshaken.” ‘‘Stop! (said Dionysius to the herald) 
imprecate no such curse upon us 2 ! ” To the ears 
of Philistus, and the old politicians, these words por- 
tended nothing less than revolution to the dynasty, 
and ruin to Syracusan power. A single Athenian 
sophist (they exclaimed), with no other force than 
his tongue and his reputation, had achieved the 
conquest of Syracuse ; an attempt in which 
thousands of his countrymen had miserably perished 
half a century before 3 . Ineffably were they disgusted 


1 Plutarch, De Adulator, et Amici Discrimine, p. 52 C. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 13. Ou Truvory icar apaptvos yptv ; 

5 Plutarch, Dion, c. 14. 'Ewoi df irpovciroiovuro Svcrxfpaiveiv, ft 
TTporfpnv piv ’Atirjvaiot vavriKais tea 1 irt£ucais hvvapftrt Bfvpo rrXevtrarrtf 
(iTruiXorro Kat biftjtdapijtrav irportpov *} \aSfiv ’S.vfxiKuvtras, wyt Bf Bt 
tvos trocfntTTOv KaTtiXvovcrt tt)V Aioyvtriov t vpawiBa, &CC. 

Plato is here described as a Sophist, in the language of those who 
did not like him. Plato, the great authority who is always quoted in 
disparagement of the persons called Sophists, is as much entitled to the 
name as they, and is called so equally by unfriendly commentator a. ^ 1 
drew particular attention to- this fact in my sixty -eighth ■ 

(Vol. VIII.), where I endeavoured to show that thaw was aO * 

«2 ' 
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to see Dionysius abdicate in favour of Plato, and 
exchange the care of his vast force and dominion 
for geometrical problems and discussions on the 
summum bonum. 

For a moment Plato seemed to be despot of 
Syracuse ; so that the noble objects for which Dion 
had laboured were apparently within his reach, either 
wholly or in part. And as far as we can judge, they 
really w r ere to a great degree within his reach — had 
this situation, so interesting and so fraught with 
consequences to the people of Sicily, been properly 
turned to account. With all reverence for the 
greatest philosopher of antiquity, we are forced to 
confess that upon his own showing, he not only failed 
to turn the situation to account, but contributed even 
to spoil it by an unseasonable rigour. To admire 
philosophy in its distinguished teachers, is one 
thing ; to learn and appropriate it, is another stage, 
rarer and more difficult, requiring, assiduous labour, 
and no common endowments ; while that which 
Plato calls “the philosophical life ,” or practical 
predominance of a well-trained intellect and well- 
chosen ethical purposes, combined with the mini- 
mum of personal appetite — is a third stage, higher 
and rarer still. Now Dionysius had reached 
the first stage only. He had contracted a warm 
and profound admiration for Plato. He had im- 
bibed this feeling from the exhortations of Dion ; 

sect, or body of persons distinguished by uniformity of doctrine or 
practice, properly called Sophists ; and that the name was common to 
all literary men or teachers, when spoken of in an unfriendly spirit. 

1 Wato, Bpistol. rii. p. 330 B. ’Ey® 8* ircarra wrifioor, rr/r nparns 
Sutsoua <f,vKa rra» jjmp i^isipsp,, tlnws (is hri&vpiav i\6m T ns 
<pi\otr6<pov f®i jr( Dionysius)— o S' entcr/m amnivav. 
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and we shall see by his subsequent conduct that it 
was really a feeling both sincere and durable. But 
he admired Plato without having either inclination 
or talent to ascend higher, and to acquire what 
Plato called philosophy. Now it was an unexpected 
good fortune, and highly creditable to the perse- 
vering enthusiasm of Dion, that Dionysius should 
have been wound up so far as to admire Plato? to 
invoke his presence, and to instal him as a sort of 
spiritual power by the side of the temporal. Thus 
much was more than could have been expected ; 
but to demand more, and to insist that Dionysius 
should go to school and work through a course of 
mental regeneration — was a purpose hardly possible 
to attain, and positively mischievous if it failed. 
Unfortunately, it was exactly this error which Plato, 
and Dion in deference to Plato, seem to have com- 
mitted. Instead of taking advantage of the existing strenuoui 
ardour of Dionysius to instigate him at once into tionsld"- 
active political measures beneficial to the people of putTandT 
Syracuse and Sicily, with the full force of an au- S- on *? 
thority which at that moment would have been to reform 
irresistible — instead of heartening him up against con-ecthi* 
groundless fears or difficulties of execution, and Seated'* 1 ’' 
seeing that full honour was done to him for all the perfections, 
good which he really accomplished, meditated, or 
adopted — Plato postponed all these as matters for 
wffiich his royal pupil was not yet ripe. He and 
Dion began to deal with Dionysius as a confessor 
treats his penitent ; to probe the interior man 1 — to 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 E. *A Srj *ai Awvvtria mvt^ovkrvofttv 
cyi) Kai Aitov, entidrj ra napa rov irarpos aurtp ovrmt 

avofuXijTtp piv ncuddas, avofuKrfrtp hi trvmvtniv rav mpomfm mri* 
yryovivcu, irparov in * Taira Sp/tr/otivra ^wXevt dXAov* wrjp rim 


.vl 
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expose to him his own unworthiness — to show that 
his life, his training, his companions, had all been 
vicious — to insist upon repentance and amendment 
upon these points, before he could receive abso- 
lution, and be permitted to enter upon active poli- 
tical life— to tell him that he must reform himself, 
and become a rational and temperate man, before 
he- was fit to enter seriously on the task of govern- 
ing others. 

Such was the language which Plato and Dion 
held to Dionysius. They well knew indeed that 
they were treading on delicate ground — that while 
irritating a spirited horse in the sensitive part, they 
had no security against -his kicks 1 . Accordingly, 
they resorted to many circumlocutory and equi- 
vocal expressions, so as to soften the offence given. 
But the effect was not the less produced, of dis- 
gusting Dionysius with his velleities towards 
political good. Not only did Plato decline entering 
upon political recommendations of his own, but he 
damped, instead of enforcing, the positive good 
resolutions which Dion had already succeeded in 
infusing. Dionysius announced freely, in the pre- 

obctltov Spa *ol fjXiKLcuTmv KOI ovp$&> vovs irpos dptrrjv KrrjaairOai, 
pakicrTa 8* avrdi> airy, tovtov yap abrbv Bavpaarras evbta 
ytyovtvav 'Ktyovrcs ovk ivapytb s ovrag—ob ybp fjv d<r(f>a\bs 
— cor av no ptv ira: dvtjp airrov Tt sac ckcivovs &>v dv fjytpav yfvrjrai 
crdocrrt, prj Tavrrj fie Tpairopcvos rdvavria iravra djrore\ti' iropevBfls 
8« o»s \iyoptv, Ka'i ea vrbv ? p<f>pova icac cr pova 'rrotrjtrdprvos, 
cc Tag ffcrjprjptapcvas SuccXiar it bXcig xaroucco'cu vopois Tf £vpdrfO'ct( 
nil iroXtrrtacr, 8cc. 

Compare also p. 331 F. 

1 Herat. Satir. ii. 1, 17. 

, “ Hand mihi deero 

Com res ipsa feret. Nisi dextro tempore, Flacri 
Verba per attentam non ibunt Caesoris aurem : 
j (' U1 si palpcre. rcealeitrat undique tutus." 
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sence of Plato, his wish and intention to transform 
his despotism at Syracuse into a limited kingship, 
and to replant the dis-hellenised cities in Sicily. 
These were the two grand points to which Dion 
had been labouring so generously to bring him, 
and which he had invoked Plato for the express 
purpose of seconding. Yet what does Plato say 
when this momentous announcement is made ? 
Instead of bestowing any praise or encourage- 
ment, he drily remarks to Dionysius, — “ First go 
through your schooling, and then do all these 
things; otherwise leave them undone 1 .” Dionysius 
afterwards complained, and with good show of 
reason (when Dion was in exile, menacing attack 
upon Syracuse, under the favourable sympathies of 
Plato), that the great philosopher had actually 
deterred him (Dionysius) from executing the same 
capital improvements which he was now encou- 
raging Dion to accomplish by an armed invasion. 
Plato was keenly sensitive to this reproach after- 
wards ; but even his own exculpation proves it to 
have been in the main not undeserved. 

Plutarch observes that Plato felt a proud con- 

* Pinto, I’.prst. in. »5l.) E. $«(ri fic uvk oAtyot Ac’yct u rrt npds Tivas 

T UV TTOpU. (Tt JTfltfffJfWilTWI', COS UpCL (TOV 7TOT€ XfyoyTViS (IKOUCXUS cya> 

piWovros rci s' tc ‘KXAqiaSas 7roXcts tv SuceXtu oiKifeiv, kqi Supaicoua-iovs 
eniKov(pL<Ta.i, rfjv dpxrjv dwi Tvpavvidos ds fiaaiktiav peafTr^aavra, 
Tavr up a a € n^rort, &>s av (j)rj s, eUeKcoXucra — vvv d« Aiafa 
StbdaKoipi dpav aura, jeat rots htavor) pa<rt rots aols rffv arjv 
a pxv v ufpatpovpedd at 

Ibid. p. 15. tines be Koi p dA* a:rAd<rra>j yeXa>p, d pcpvr)puit t as 
XlaibtvOtVTci pe eKeXeves notttv ndvra ravra, r) pi) n oitiv. 
ty<o KaXXtcrra pvrjpovtvo-ai < re. 

Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 3) gives to Plato the credit, which belongs 
altogether to Dion, of having inspired Dionysius with these idea*. 


0 
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sciousness of philosophical dignity in disdaining 
respect to persons, and in refusing to the defects of 
Dionysius any greater measure of indulgence than 
he would have shown to an ordinary pupil of the 
Academy 1 . If we allow him credit for a sentiment 
in itself honourable, it can only be at the expense 
of his fitness for dealing with practical life ; by ad- 
mitting (to quote a remarkable phrase from one of 
his own dialogues) that “ he tried to deal with in- 
dividual men without knowing those rules of art 
or practice which bear on human affairs 2 .” Diony- 
sius was not a common pupil, nor could Plato 
reasonably expect the like unmeasured docility 
from one for whose ear so many hostile influences 
were competing. Nor were Plato and Dionysius the 
only parties concerned. There was, besides, in the 
first place, Dion, whose W'hole position was at stake 
— next, and of yet greater moment, the relief of 
the people of Syracuse and Sicily. For them, and 
on their behalf, Dion had been labouring with such 
zeal, that he had inspired Dionysius with readiness 
to execute the two best resolves which the situation 
admitted; resolves not only pregnant with benefit 

1 Plutarch, De Adulator, et Amici Discrimine, p. 52 E. We may set 
against this, however, a passage in one of the other treatises of Plutarch 
(Pbilosophand. cum Principibus, p. 779 adfinem), in which he observes, 
that Plato, coming to Sicily with the hope of converting his political 
doctrines into laws through the agency of Dionysius, found the latter 
already corrupted by power, unsusceptible of cure, and deaf to admo- 
nition. 

* Plato, Phmdon, c. 88. p. 89 D, Ovkovv ahrxp6v^ vat 8r]\ov y or* 

rajjaijs rife ntp't rarffpomaa 6 rot ovtos x/jijtrdut bn\ftpti rots 
avSpimoit ; 

He is expounding the causes and growth ofmisanthropic dispositions ; 
one of the most striking passages in his dialogues. 
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to the people, but also ensuring the position of Dion 
— since if Dionysius had once entered upon this 
course of policy, Dion would have been essential to 
him as an auxiliary and man of execution. 

It is by no means certain, indeed, that such Difficulties 
schemes could have been successfully realised, would have 
even with full sincerity on tbe part of Dionysius, ^TuyYng 
and the energy of Dion besides. With all govern- 
ments, to do evil is easy — to effect beneficial change, projects, 
difficult ; and with a Grecian despot, this was true 
in a peculiar manner. Those great mercenary 
forces and other instruments, which had been strong 
as adamant for the oppressive rule of the elder Dio- 
nysius, would have been found hardly manageable, 
perhaps even obstructive, if his son had tried to 
employ them for more liberal purposes. But still 
the experiment would have been tried, with a fair 
chance of success — if only Plato, during his short- 
lived spiritual authority at Syracuse, had measured 
more accurately the practical influence which a phi- 
losopher might reasonably hope to exercise over 
Dionysius. I make these remarks upon him with 
sincere regret ; but I am much mistaken if he did 
not afterwards hear them in more poignant lan- 
guage from the banished Dion, upon whom the 
consequences of the mistake mainly fell. 

Speedily did the atmosphere at Syracuse become intripi*»by 
overclouded. The conservative party — friends of »ndotb«*, 
the old despotism, with the veteran Philistus at their - 

head — played their game far better than that of :t . 

the reformers was played by Plato, or by Dion since Dkw - 
the arrival of Plato. Philistus saw that Dion, as rif 

the man of strong patriotic impulses and of ener- 
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getic execution, was the real enemy to be aimed at. 
He left no effort untried to calumniate Dion, and 
to set Dionysius against him. Whispers and mis- 
representations from a thousand different quarters 
beset the ear of Dionysius, alarming him with the 
idea that Dion was usurping to himself the real 
authority in Syracuse, with the view of ultimately 
handing it over to the children of Aristomache, and 
of reigning in their name. Plato had been brought 
thither (it was said) as an agent in the conspiracy, 
for the purpose of winning over Dionysius into idle 
speculations, enervating his active vigour, and ulti- 
mately setting him aside ; in order that all serious 
political agency might fall into the hands of Dion 1 . 
These hostile intrigues were no secret to Plato him- 
self, who, even shortly after his arrival, began to see 
evidence of their poisonous activity. He tried sin- 
cerely to counterwork them 2 ; but unfortunately the 
language which he himself addressed to Dionysius 
was exactly such as to give them the best chance of 
success. When Dionysius recounted to Philistus or 
other courtiers, how Plato and Dion had humiliated 
him in his own eyes, and told him that he was un- 
worthy to govern until he had undergone a thorough 
purification — he would be exhorted to resent it as 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 14; Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 C. 'O 8e (Diony- 

SXtts) Tots btafiakXovtn (tViorcw) tcai Xeyovcrtv o>s tmfiovXtvcov TQ 
Tvpawibt Auav ir parrot irdvra oca eirparrev tv rw rdrt j^pdvoa, tva o 
fttv (Dionysius) iratbtia brj tov vovv KrjXijOtls dptXoi rtfs dp\rjs tiriTpe^as 
tKttvtp, o 8* (Dion) otytTtpioratTO, real Aiovvaiov ttcfiakoi ck rrjs dp^rjs 
&X«>. 

Plato, Epistol. vii. p, 329 C. iXO&v St, ov yap dct prpeup t*v, tvpov 
(rraa-ttas ra irtp'i A iovv&iov ptvra £vpir aura *at biaf}o\d>v irpos TT]V 
rvpavplba Alaavos nipt * fjpvvov piv ovv Berov rjftvvdprjp, (tpiKpa ft 
oUs rt &c. , 
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presumption and insult; and would be assured that 
it could only arise from a design to dispossess him 
of his authority, in favour of Dion, or perhaps of 
the children of Aristomache with Dion as regent. 

It must not be forgotten that there was a real Relations 
foundation for jealousy on the part of Dionysius Dionysos 
towards Dion ; who was not merely superior to him “turai 0 ”""’ 
in age, in dignity, and in ability, but also personally 
haughty in his bearing, and rigid in his habits, while on the part 

rA- • , . ofDiony- 

Dionysius relished conviviality and enjoyments, sius. 

At first, this jealousy was prevented from breaking 
out — partly by the consciousness of Dionysius that 
he needed some one to lean upon — partly by what 
seems to have been great self-command on the part 
of Dion, and great care to carry with him the real 
mind and goodwill of Dionysius. . Even from the 
beginning, the enemies of Dion were doubtless not 
sparing in their calumnies, to alienate Dionysins 
from him ; and the wonder only is, how, in spite of 
such intrigues and in spite of the natural causes of 
jealousy, Dion could have implanted his political 
aspirations, and maintained his friendly influence 
over Dionysius until the arrival of Plato. After 
that event, the natural causes of antipathy tended to 
manifest themselves more and morepowerfully, while 
the counteracting circumstances all disappeared. 

Three important months thus passed away, during Dionysius 
which those precious public inclinations, which cn^tima 1 ' 
Plato found instilled by Dion into the bosom of 
Dionysius, and which he might have fanned into pr ^ j^ 
life and action — to liberalize the government of 
Syracuse, and to restore the other free Grecian 
cities — disappeared never to return. Jo place of — 
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them, Dionysius imbibed an antipathy, more and 
more rancorous, against the friend and relative 
with whom these sentiments had originated. The 
charges against Dion, of conspiracy and dangerous 
designs, circulated by Philistus and his cabal, be- 
came more audacious than ever. At length in the 
fourth month, Dionysius resolved to get rid of 
him. 

The proceedings of Dion being watched, a letter 
was detected which he had written to the Cartha- 
ginian commanders in Sicily (with whom the war 
still subsisted, though seemingly not in great acti- 
vity), inviting them, if they sent any proposition for 
peace to Syracuse, to send it through him, as 
he would take care that it should be properly 
discussed. I have already stated, that even in 
the reign of the elder Dionysius, Dion had been 
the person to whom the negotiations with Carthage 
were habitually entrusted. Such a letter from him, 
as far as we make out from the general description, 
implied nothing like a treasonable purpose. But 
Dionysius, after taking counsel with Philistus, re- 
solved to make use of it as a final pretext. Inviting 
Dion into the acropolis, under colour of seeking to 
heal their growing differences,— and beginning to 
enter into an amicable conversation, — he conducted 
him unsuspectingly down to the adjacent harbour, 
where lay moored, close in shore, a boat with the 
rowers aboard, ready for starting. Dionysius then 
produced the intercepted letter, handed it to Dion, 
and accused him to his face of treason. The lat- 
ter protested against the imputation, and eagerly 
sought to reply. But Dionysius stopped him from ’ 
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proceeding, insisted on his going aboard the boat, 
and ordered the rowers to carry him off forthwith 
to Italy 1 . 

This abrupt and ignominious expulsion, of so ®.c. 367 - 
great a person as Dion, caused as much consterna- Dion sin| 
tion among his numerous friends, as triumph to "tains 
Philistus and the partisans of the despotism. All acropolis, 
consummation of the liberal projects conceived by him well, 
Dion was now out of the question ; not less from “ofciUate** 
the incompetency of Dionysius to execute them blse8tee01 - 
alone, than from his indisposition to any such at- 
tempt. Aristomach& the sister, and AretA the wife, 
of Dion (the latter half-sister of Dionysius himself), 
gave vent to their sorrow and indignation ; while 
the political associates of Dion, and Plato beyond 
all others, trembled for their own personal safety. 

Among the mercenary soldiers, the name of Plato 
was particularly odious. Many persons instigated 
Dionysius to kill him, and rumours even gained 
footing that he had been killed, as the author of the 
whole confusion 9 . But the despot, having sent 
away the person whom he most bated and feared, 
was not disposed to do harm to any one else. 


1 The story is found in Plutarch (Dion, c. 14), who refers to Timteus 
as his authority. It is confirmed in the mam by Plato, Epistol. vii. 
p, 329 D. pijv'i 6 'I <rx«d uv iirias rcrapna Aiwva A*oev<rior, aijiwptvus 
cm fiovXcvciv Trj Tvpawibi, crpiKpbv cis irhoiov epfiifidaat, «£('/3aX<» 
drip-fas. 

Diodorus (xvi. 6) states that Dionysius sought to put Dion to death, 
and that he only escaped by flight. But the version of Plato and Plu- 
tarch is to be preferred. 

Justin (xxi. 1, 2) gives an account, different from all, of the reign 
and proceedings of the younger Dionysius. I cannot imagine what 
authority he followed. He does not even name Dion. 

* Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 315 F. ; Epist. viL p. 329 D. p. 340 At B*' 
tarch, Dion, c. 15. . .. 
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While he calmed the anxieties of Aret& by affirm* 
ing that the departure of her husband was not to 
be regarded as an exile, but only as a temporary 
separation, to allow time for abating the animosity 
which prevailed — he at the same time ordered two 
triremes to be fitted out, for sending to Dion his 
slaves and valuable property, and everything ne- 
cessary to personal dignity as well as to his com- 
fort. Towards Plato — who was naturally agitated 
in the extreme, thinking only of the readiest means 
to escape from so dangerous a situation — his mani- 
festations were yet more remarkable. He soothed 
the philosopher’s apprehensions — entreated him to 
remain, in a manner gentle indeed but admitting 
no denial — and conveyed him at once into his own 
residence the acropolis, under colour of doing him 
honour. From hence there was no possibility of 
escaping, and Plato remained there for some time. 
Dionysius treated him well, communicated with him 
freely and intimately, and proclaimed everywhere 
that they were on the best terms of friendship. 
What is yet more curious — he displayed the great- 
est anxiety to obtain the esteem and approbation of 
the sage, and to occupy a place in bis mind higher 
than that accorded to Dion ; shrinking neverthe- 
less from philosophy, or the Platonic treatment and 
training, under the impression that there was a 
purpose to ensnare and paralyse him, under the 
auspices of Dion l . This is a strange account, given 
by Plato himself ; but it reads like a real picture of 
a vain and weak prince, admiring the philosopher — 
coquetting with him, as it were — and anxious to 

1 Plato, Epigt. rii. p. 329, 330. 
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captivate his approbation, so far as it could be done 
without submitting to the genuine Platonic dis- 
cipline. 

During this long and irksome detention, which 
probably made him fully sensible of the comparative 
comforts of Athenian liberty, Plato obtained from 
Dionysius one practical benefit. He prevailed upon 
him to establish friendly and hospitable relations 
with Archytas and the Tarentines, which to these 
latter was a real increase of security and conve- 
nience 1 . But in the point which he strove most 
earnestly to accomplish, he failed. Dionysius re- 
sisted all entreaties for the recall of Dion. Find- 
ing himself at length occupied with a war (whether 
the war with Carthage previously mentioned, or 
some other, we do not know), he consented to let 
Plato depart; agreeing to send for him again as 
soon as peace and leisure should return, and pro- 
mising to recall Dion at the same time ; upon which 
covenant, Plato, on his side, agreed to come back. 
After a certain interval, peace arrived, and Diony- 
sius re-invited Plato ; yet without recalling Dion — 
whom he required still to wait another year. But 
Plato, appealing to the terms of the covenant, 
refused to go without Dion. To himself person- 
ally, in spite of the ce'ebrity which his known in- 
fluence with Dionysius tended to confer,- the voy- 
age was nothing less than repugnant, for he had 
had sufficient experience of Syracuse and its de- 
spotism. Nor would he even listen to the request 
of Dion himself ; who, partly in the view of pro- 
moting his own future restoration, earnestly CX- 
1 Plato, Epiat. vii, p. 338 C. 
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horted him to go. Dionysius besieged Plato with 
solicitations to come 1 , promising that all which he 
might insist upon in favour of Dion should be 
granted, and putting in motion a second time Ar- 
chytas and the Tarentines to prevail upon him. 
These men, through their companion and friend 
Archedemus, who came to Athens in a Syracusan 
trireme, assured Plato that Dionysius was now 
ardent in the study of philosophy, and had even 
made considerable progress in it. By their earnest 
entreaties, coupled with those of Dion, Plato was at 
length induced to go to Syracuse. He was re- 
ceived, as before, with signal tokens of honour. He 
was complimented with the privilege, enjoyed by no 
one else, of approaching the despot without having 
his person searched ; and was affectionately wel- 
comed by the female relatives of Dion. Yet this 
visit, prolonged much beyond what he himself 
wished, proved nothing but a second splendid cap- 
tivity, as the companion of Dionysius in the acro- 
polis at Ortygia 2 . 

Dionysius the philosopher obtained abundance of 
flatterers — as his father Dionysius the poet had ob- 
tained before him — and was even emboldened to 
proclaim himself as the son of Apollo 3 . It is possible 
that even an impuissant embrace of philosophy, on 
the part of so great a potentate, may have tended 


1 Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 317 B. C. 

* Plato, Epist. vii. p, 338-346 ; Plutarch, Dion, c. 19. Chines, the 
companion of Sokrates along with Plato, is said to have passed a long 

e yracuse with Dionysius, until the expulsion of that despot 
(Bitgea. Laert. iL 63). 

* Plntareh, DeP°rtunftA 1 ex.Magn.p.33 8 B. AopiSoi U wp&t 

*oipov Koumpacri /9 Xaorwr. 
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to exalt the reputation of philosophers in the con- 
temporary world. Otherwise the dabblings of Dio- 
nysius would have merited no attention ; though 
he seems to have been really a man of some literary 
talent 1 — retaining to the end a sincere admiration 
of Plato, and jealously pettish because he could not 
prevail upon Plato to admire him. But the second 
visit of Plato to him at Syracuse — very different from 
his first — presented no chance of benefit to the people 
of Syracuse, and only deserves notice as it bore upon 
the destiny of Dion. Here, unfortunately Plato 
could accomplish nothing ; though his zeal oil be- 
half of his friend was unwearied. Dionysius broke 
all his promises of kind dealing, became more ran- 
corous in his hatred, impatient of the respect which 
Dion enjoyed even as an exile, and fearful of the 
revenge which he might one day be able to exact. 

When expelled from Syracuse, Dion had gone to 
Peloponnesus and Athens, where he had continued 
for some years to receive regular remittances of his 
property. But at length, even while Plato was re- 
siding at Syracuse, Dionysius thought fit to withhold 
one half of the property, on pretence of reserving 
it for Dion’s son. Presently he took steps yet more 
violent, threw off all disguise, sold the whole of 
Dion’s property, and appropriated or distributed 
among his friends the large proceeds, not less than 
100 talents*. Plato, who had the mortification to 
hear this intelligence while in the palace of Diony- 
sius, was full of griefand displeasure. He implored 

1 See a passage in Plato, Epistol. ii. p. 314 E. * 

5 Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 318 A. ; vii. p. 346, 347. Platan*. JMa*.* 
15,16. 
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permission to depart. But though the mindofDib- 
n^sius bad now been thoroughly set against himi<by 
the multiplied insinuations of the calumniators ?y$t 
was not without difficulty and tiresome solicitatiotis 
that he obtained permission ; chiefly through the 
vehement remonstrances of Archytas and his eoih- 
panions, who represented to the despot that they 
had brought him to Syracuse, and that they wfehe 
responsible for his safe return. The mercenaries 
of Dionysius were indeed so ill-disposed to Plato, 
-that considerable precautions were required to bring 
him away in safety*. 

• ' It was in the spring of 360 b.c. that the philo- 
sopher appears to have returned to Peloponnesus 
from this, his second visit to the younger Diony- 
•wihta Dfol S * U8 > an d third visit to Syracuse. At the Olympic 
“oforVhfs festival of that year, he met Dion, to whom he 
^Syracuse recounte d the recent proceedings of Dionysius 3 , 
by «m«. Incensed at the seizure of the property, and hope- 
less of any permission to return, Dion was now 
meditating enforcement of his restoration at the 
point of the sword. But there occurred yet another 
instth on the part of Dionysius, which infused' a 
more deadly exasperation into the quarrel. Aret$, 
yiafe* of IKdn and half-sister of Dionysius, had coo- 
« Burned to reside at Syracuse ever since the exile of 
her husband. She formed a link between the two, 

" ’ *• 16 — on the authority of Arirtoxemm. > 

V "* ^ 360 °* The retro of Plato and* his first 
Dl °^“ 8 “ dte W «wted eonridenble sensatioa rawmg 

m UHtayae festmd here alluded to, raws* be (l conceive) that of 
dW b.c. : the tame also in Epirtol. ii. p. 310 D. „• ... 
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the continuance of which Dionysius could no longer 
tolerate, in his present hatred towards Dion. Ac- 
cordingly he took upon hint to pronounce her 
divorced, and to remarry her, in spite of her own 
decided repugnance, with one of his friends named 
Timokrates 1 . To this he added another cruel 
injury, by intentionally corrupting and brutalizing 
Dion’s eldest son, a youth just reaching puberty* i 
Outraged thus in all the tenderest points* Dion BC - 360 - 
took up with passionate resolution the design , of o*‘ n 

avenging himself on Dionysius, and of emancipating 
Syracuse from despotism into liberty. During the aspiration 
greater part of his exile he had resided at Athens, Dionysius 
in the house of his friend Kallippus, enjoying the SterAtete, 
society of Speusippus and other philosophers of the obn.ln^ 
Academy, and the teaching of Plato himself when 
returned from Syracuse. Well supplied with money, 
and strict as to his own personal wants, he was 
able largely to indulge his liberal spirit towards M , 
many persons, and among the rest towards Plato, 

Whom he assisted towards the expense of a phpfiic 
exhibition at Athens*. Dion also visited Sparta 
and various other cities ; enjoying a high reputation, 
and doing himself credit everywhere ; a fact uot 
unknown to Dionysius, and aggravating his dis- 
pleasure. Yet Dion was long not without hope 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 21 ; Cornel. Nepo.% Dion, c. 4. 15 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 1/ ; Athenaeus, xi. p. 508. Plato appears also to 
have received, when at Athens, pecuniar, assistance remitted by Dio- 
nysius from Syracuse, towards ex]>enses of a similar kind, a*, well as 
towards furnishing a dowry for certain poor nieces. Dien aatdsDiony- 
rni had both aided him (Plato, Epistol. ahi. p. 361).' : i •: <> amwa 

An author named OnStor affirmed that Dionysius bad giraafa Plato g 

the prodigious sum of 80 talents s a story obviously tanMMdi(Uo- 
genes Laert. iii. 9). • ' . —mar -»dr .n.s 09^ ,‘i 

i 2 
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that that displeasure would mitigate, so as to allow 
of his return to Syracuse on friendly terms. Nor 
did he cherish any purposes of hostility, until the 
last proceedings with respect to his property and 
his wife at once cut off all hope and awakened | 
vindictive sentiments 1 . He began therefore to lay 
a train for attacking Dionysius and enfranchising 
Syracuse by arms, invoking the countenance of 
Plato ; who gave his approbation, yet not without 
mournful reserves ; saying that he was now seventy 
years of age — that though he admitted the just 
wrongs of Dion and the bad conduct of Dionysius,/ 
armed conflict was nevertheless repugnant to his 
feelings, and he could anticipate little good from it 
• — that he had laboured long in vain to reconcile 
the two exasperated kinsmen, and could not now 
labour for any opposite end 2 . 

Mwis of But though Plato was lukewarm, his friends and 

auxiliaries ° ' . , 

Pait^Se P U P^ S at ^ ie Academy cordially sympathised witn 
Academy— Dion. Speusippus especially, the intimate friend 
Dion'm'us- and relative, having accompanied Plato to Sy- 
racuse, had communicated much with the popu- 
Zakyntims. l a tion in the city, and gave encouraging reports of 
their readiness to aid Dion, even if he came with 
ever so small a force against Dionysius. Kallippus, 

• with Eudemus (the friend of Aristotle) , Timonides, 
and Miltas — all three members of the society at 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 F. 

* Plato, Epistol.vii.p. 350. This is the account which Plato gives after 
flic death of Dion, when affairs had taken a disastrous turn, about the 
extent of his own interference in the enterprise. But Dionysius sup- 
posed him to have been more decided in his countenance of the expe- 
dition ; and Plato’s letter addressed to Dion himself, after the victory 
of the latter at Syracuse, seems to bear out that supposition. 

Compare Epistol. iii. p. 315 E. ; iv. p. 320 A. 
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the Academy, and the last a prophet also — lent him 
aid and embarked in his enterprise. There were a 
numerous body of exiles from Syracuse, not less 
than 1000 altogether; with most of whom Dion 
opened communication, inviting their fellowship. 
He at the same time hired mercenary soldiers in 
small bands, keeping his measures as secret as he 
could 1 * . Alkimenes, one of the leading Achseans 
in Peloponnesus, was warm in the cause (probably 
from sympathy with the Achaean colony Kroton, 
then under the dependence of Dionysius), con- 
ferring upon it additional dignity by his name and 
presence. A considerable quantity of spare arms, 
of every description, was got together, in order to 
supply new unarmed partisans on reaching Sicily. 
With all these aids Dion found himself in the island 
of Zakynthus, a little after Midsummer 357 b.c. ; 
mustering 800 soldiers of tried experience and 
bravery, who had been directed to come thither 
silently and in small parties, without being informed 
whither they were going. A little squadron was 
prepared, of no more than five merchantmen, two 
of them vessels of thirty oars, with victuals ade- 
quate to the direct passage across the sea from Za- 
kynthus to Syracuse ; since the ordinary passage, 
across from Korkyra and along the Tarentine Gulf, 
was impracticable, in the face of the maritime power 
of Dionysius 3 . 

Such was the contemptible force with which Dion 
ventured to attack the greatest of all Grecian poten* 
tates in his own stronghold and island. Dionysius 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 22. Eudemra was afterwanii atom jmm tdf jli* 

combats at Syracuse (Aristotle spud Ciceron. Tuse. Disp, t, SS, 83). 

a Plutarch, Dion, c. 23-25. 
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had! now reigned as despot at Syracuse 
ten and eleven years. Inferior as he persoriaffV 1 
was to his father, it does not seem that the Syro? 
cusan power had yet materially declined in hfil 3 
hands. We know little about the political facts'® 
his reign ; but the veteran Philistus, his Chft$ 
adviser and officer, appears to have kept tOgfethttP 
the larger part of the great means bequeathed by 
the elder Dionysius. The disparity of force, ther6-> 
fore, between the assailant and the party assailed, 
was altogether extravagant. To Dion, personally^ 
indeed, such disparity was a matter of indifference. 
To a man of his enthusiastic temperament, 80* 
great was* the heroism and sublimity of the 
terprise, — combining liberation of his country from 
a despot, with revenge for gross outrages to hud- 
self, — that he was satisfied if he could only land hi 
Sicily with no matter how small a force, accounting 
it honour enough to perish in such a cause 1 . Such 
was the emphatic language of Dion, reported to 
us by Aristotle ; who (being then among the pupils 
of Plato) may probably have heard it with his owil 
To impartial contemporary spectators, like 
Demosthenes, the attempt seemed hopeless 2 . 

. fche intelligent men of the Academy who 
hfccOtnpamed Dion, would not have thrown their 
away m contemplation of a glorious mar- 
tyrdom ; nor were either they or he ignorant, that 
there existed circumstances, not striking the eye 
Wattle Ordinary spectator, which materially weak- 
cneq.. the great apparent security of Dionysius. 

1 Aristotel. Politic, t. 8 , 17. 

• Sl°^; adV , LCptl, ' em ’ *• 17y ' P- 50 *: “ a®atio»defivereflta6out 
t*o >e «r, afterward, ; not long after the victory of Dion. 

Compare Dmdor. xvi. 9 ; Plutarch, Timoleon, e. 2 . 
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First, there was the pronounced and almost 
unanimous discontent of the people of Syracuse. 
Though prohibited from all public manifestations, 
they had been greatly agitated by the original 
project of Dion to grant liberty to the .city— by 
the inclinations even of Dionysius himself towards 
the same end, so soon unhappily extinguished — by 
the dissembling language of Dionysius, the great 
position of Dion’s wife and sister, and the second, 
coming of Plato, all of which favoured the hope that 
Dion might be amicably recalled. At length such 
chance disappeared, when his property was con- 
fiscated and his wife re-married to another. But 


as Jus energetic character was well kpown, the 
Syracusans now both confidently expected, and 
ardently wished, that he would return by force, and 
help them to put down one who was alike his enemy 
and theirs. Speusippus, having accompanied Plato 
to Syracuse and mingled much with the people, 
hrought back decisive testimonies of their disaffec- * 
Awards Dionysius, and of their eager longing 
for relief by the hands of Dion. It would be 
cient (they said) if lie even came alone ; they would 
flock around him, and arm him at once with au 
adequate force 1 . 


There were doubtless many other messages of ii«rakie&ek 
similar tenor sent to Peloponnesus ; and one Syra- 
cusan exile, Herakleides, was in himself a consi- 
derable force. Though a friend of Dion 2 , he h^d 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 22. Speusippus, from Athens, corresppn4et( 
with Dion and with Dionysius at Syracuse ; at least there waaa cor- Dies, 
respondents between them, read as genuine by Diogenes iMt 
1,2,5). i 1 

J Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 318 C. m -J <t«s ,ix9.) '• 

< r '{ *lls *%**.' snt 

, . , ‘I •• -./ 
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continued high in the service of Dionysius, until 
the second visit of Plato. At that time he was 
disgraced, and obliged to save his life by flight, 
on account of a mutiny among the mercenary 
troops, or rather of the veteran soldiers among them, 
whose pay Dionysius had cut down. The men so 
curtailed rose in arms, demanding continuance of 
the old pay ; and when Dionysius shut the gates 
of the acropolis, refusing attention to their re- 
quisitions, they raised the furious barbaric paean 
or war shout, and rushed up to scale the walls 1 . 
Terrible were the voices of these Gauls, Iberians, 
and Campanians, in the ears of Plato, who knew 
himself to. be the object of their hatred, and who 
happened to be then in the garden of the acropolis. 
But Dionysius, no less terrified than Plato, appeased 
the mutiny, by conceding all that was asked, and 
even more. The blame of this misadventure was 
„ thrown upon Herakleides, towards whom Dionysius 
* conducted himself with mingled injustice and trea- 
chery — according to the judgement both of Plato 
and of all around him 2 . As an exile, he brought 
word that Dionysius could not even rely upon the 
mercenary troops, whom he treated with a par- 
simony the more revolting as they contrasted it 
with the munificence of his. father 3 . Herakleides 
was eager to cooperate in putting down the de- 
spotism at Syracuse. But he waited to equip a 

•Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 348 B. Oi 3’ i<f>4povro tl6vs irpos ra r fix’], 
*»»*4 ram araPoiacyrts fapfrapor Ka\ s-oX«u«oV ol to n tpOt^s 
&*o*virtos y€v6fitvos, &c. 

* ^* to » Epistol. iii. p. 318 ; vii p. 348, 349. 

, % 9 P* ^ *Trf\clpi}fr€v o\tyofju(r0oT€povs trotfiP 

napa to tov narpis iffy, &c. 
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squadron of triremes, and was not ready so soon 
as Dion ; perhaps intentionally, as the jealousy 
between the two soon broke out 1 * * . 

The second source of weakness to Dionysius lay Weakness 
in his own character and habits. The commanding — dissolute 
energy of the father, far from being of service to the dnmken 
son, had been combined with a jealousy which in- 
tentionally kept him down, and cramped his growth. himseIf - 
He had always been weak, petty, destitute of courage 
or foresight, and unfit for a position like that which 
his father had acquired and maintained. His per- 
sonal incompetency was recognised by all, and 
would probably have manifested itself even more 
conspicuously, had he not found a minister of so 
much ability, and so much devotion to the dynasty, 
as Philistus. But in addition to such known in- * P 

competency, he had contracted recently habits 
which inspired every one around him with con- 
tempt. He was perpetually intoxicated and plunged 
in dissipation. To put down such a chief, even 
though surrounded by walls, soldiers, and armed 
ships, appeared to Dion and his confidential com- 
panions an enterprise noway impracticable 4 . 


Nevertheless these causes of weakness were 
known only to close observers ; while the great 
military force of Syracuse was obvious to the eyes 
of every one. When the soldiers mustered by Dion 
at Zakynthus, were first informed that they were 
destined to strike straight across the sea against Sy- 
racuse, they shrank from the proposition as an act 
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the soldiers 
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were going 

against 

Dionysian. 


1 Plutarch, Dion. c. 32 ; Diodor. xvi. 6-16. 

1 Aristotel. Politic, v. 8, 14 ; Plutarch, Dion, c- 7 - 

must have probably grown upon him since the seems i 

Plato, who does not notice them ia his letters. 
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of insanity. They complained of their leadeijs^p 
not having before told them what was projected,.} 
just as the Ten Thousand Greeks in the arnjytf^r 
Cyrus, on reaching Tarsus, complained of Klearcht|$j 
for having kept back the fact that they weift. 
marching against the Great King. It required,^ 
the eloquence of Dion, with his advanced age\,|pfH 
dignified presence, and the quantity of gold ap^,, 
silver plate in his possession, to remove their apprer, , 
hensions. How widely these apprehensions wer% 
felt, is shown by the circumstance, that out of 100$; 
Syracusan exiles, only twenty-five or thirty dared? 
to join him 2 . „ „ , . 

After a magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, and ap> 
ample banquet to the soldiers in the stadium ntj 
Zakynthus, Dion gave orders for embarkation in tbn 
ensuing morning. On that very night the moon wrs» 
eclipsed. We have already seen what disastrous 
the" prophet consequences turned upon the occurrence of thif 
same phsenomenon fifty-six years before, when 
Nikias was about to conduct the defeated Athenian 
kynthus to fleet away from the harbour of Syracuse 3 - Undff 

Sicily. , J , 

the existing apprehensions of Dion’s band, tbp 
eclipse, might well have induced them to renounce 
the enterprise ; and so it probably would, under a 
general like Nikias. But Dion had learnt astro* 
n®my ; and what was of not less consequence* 
Miltas, the prophet of the expedition, besides his 
gift- nf prophecy, bad received instruction in the 
Academy also. When the affrighted soldiers in* 
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the moon 


of the sol 
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are re- 
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fortunate 


voyage 
from Za- 


5*^“* c * J®* “wjp itapifKyMKas njij, &c. 

I Plnlarch > Dion. c. 22; Diodor. xvi. 10. 

Thucyd. vu. 50. See Volume VII. of thra History, Chap. lx. p. 433. 
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qnired what new resolution was to be adopted in 
consequence of so grave a sign from the Gods, 
Miltas rose and assured them that they had mis- 
taken the import of the sign, which promised them 
good fortune and victory. By the eclipse of the 
moon, the Gods intimated that something very 
brilliant was about to be darkened over : now there 
was nothing in Greece so brilliant as the despotism 
of ! Dionysius at Syracuse* it ares Dionysius who 
was about to suffer eclipse, to be brought on by the 
victory of Dion 1 . Reassured by such consoling 
words, the soldiers got on board. They had good 
reason at first to believe that the favour of the 
Gods waited upon them, for a gentle and steady 
Etesian breeze carried them across midsea without 
accident or suffering, in twelve days, from Zakyn- 
thus to Cape Pachynus, the south-eastern comer of 
Sicily and nearest to Syracuse. The pilot Protns, 
who had steered the course so as exactly to hit 
the cape, urgently recommended immediate disem- 
barkation, without going farther along the south- 
western coast of the island ; since stormy weather 
was commencing, which might hinder the fleet from 
keeping near the shore. But Dion was afraid of 
landing so near to the main force of the enemy. 
Accordingly the squadron proceeded onward, but 
were driven by a violent wind away from Sicily to- 
wards the coast of Africa, narrowly escaping ship*- 
wreck. It was not without considerable hardship 
and danger that they got back to Sicily, afWr 
five days ; touching the island at Herakleia Miaou 
westward of Agrigentum, within the 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 84. ' «*• " ' * 
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supremacy. The Carthaginian governor of Minoa, 
Synalus (perhaps a Greek in the service of Car- 
thage), was a personal acquaintance of Dion, and 
received him with all possible kindness; though 
knowing nothing beforehand of his approach, and 
at first resisting his landing through ignorance. 

Thus was Dion, after ten years of exile, once 
more on Sicilian ground. The favourable predict 
tions of Miltas had been completely realised. But 
even that prophet could hardly have been prepared 
for the wonderful tidings now heard, which ensured 
the success of the expedition. Dionysius had re- 
cently sailed from Syracuse to Italy, with a fleet of 
80 triremes 1 . What induced him to commit so 


capital a mistake, we cannot make out ; for Philistus 
was already with a fleet in the Gulf of Tarentum, 
waiting to intercept Dion, and supposing that the 
invading squadron would naturally sail along the 
coast of Italy to Syracuse, according to the practice 
almost universal in that day 2 . Philistus did not 
commit the same mistake as Nikias had made in 
reference to Gylippus 3 , — that of despising Dion be- 
cause of the smallness of his force. He watched in 
the usual waters, and was only disappointed because 
Dion, venturing on the bold and unusual straight 
wrarse, was greatly favoured by wind and weather. 
But while Philistus watched the coast of Italy, it 
was natural that Dionysius himself should keep 
guard with his main force at Syracuse. The despot 
was y aware of the disaffection which reigned in 
the town, and of the hopes excited by Dion’s pro- 


, If™- J* on ’ c - 26 : Diodor. xvi. 10, 11. 
Plutarch, Dion, c. 25. 
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ject ; which was generally well known, though no 
one could tell how or at what moment the deliverer 
might be expected. Suspicious now to a greater 
degree than ever, Dionysius had caused a fresh 
search to be made in the city for arms, and had 
* taken away all that he could find*. We may be 
sure too that his regiment of habitual spies were 
more on the alert than ever, and that unusual rigour 
was the order of the day. Yet at this critical junc- 
ture, he -thought proper to quit Syracuse with a 
very large portion of his force, leaving the command 
to Timokrates, the husband of Dion’s late wife ; and 
at this same critical juncture Dion arrived at Minoa. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Dionian 
soldiers on hearing of the departure of Dionysius, 
which left Syracuse open and easy of access. Eager 
to avail themselves of the favourable instant, they 
called upon their leader to march thither without 
delay, repudiating even that measure of rest which 
he recommended after the fatigues of the voyage. 
Accordingly Dion, after a short refreshment pro- 
vided by Synalus — with whom he deposited his 
6pare arms, to be transmitted to him when required 
— set forward on his march towards Syracuse, On 
entering the Agrigentine territory, he was joined by 
200 horsemen near Eknomon*. Farther on, while 
passing through Gela and Kamarina, many inhabit- 
ants of these towns, together with some neighbour- 
ing Sikans and Sikels, swelled his band. Lastly, 
when he approached the Syracusan border, a con- 
siderable proportion of the rural population ca®6 

* Diodor. xvi. 10. .... .ip -top 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 26, 27 ; Diodor. xri. 9 . -* -* ; ** 
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to bint also, though withput arms ; making fcfye ] 
reinforcements which joined him altogether about 
5000 men *. Having armed these volunteers in the 
best manner he could, Dion continued his progress 
as far as Akrae, where he made a short evening halt, f 
From thence, receiving good news from Syria- 4 \ 
cuse, he recommenced his march during the latter I 
half of the night, hastening forward to the passage f 
over the river Anapus ; which he had the good % 
fortune to occupy without any opposition, before 
daybreak. ; j % 

Dion was now within no more than a mile anda -f 
quarter of the walls of Syracuse. The rising sun ’■ 
disclosed his army to the view of the Syracusan 
population, who were doubtless impatiently watch- 
ing for him. He was seen offering sacrifice to the 4 
river Anapus, and putting up a solemn prayer to ’ 
the God Helios, then just showing himself above the ; 
horizon. He wore the wreath habitual with those who 
were thus employed ; while his soldiers, animated 
by the confident encouragement of the prophets, hbd 
taken wreaths also"*. Elate and enthusiastic, they 


•Plutarch (Dion, c. 27) gives the numbers who joined him at about 
men, which is very credible. Diodorus gives the number exaggC' 
rated, at 20,000 (xvi. 9). i : 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 27. These picturesque details about the mateb 
of Dion are the more worthy of notice, as Plutarch had before him the 

T, T"j leS ’ a com P anion of »•<>“> and actually engage* m 
tne expedition. Thnonides wrote an account of what passed to Speusip- 
pusat Athens, doubtless for the information of Plato and their frietiUs 
m the Academy (Plutarch, Dion, c. 31-35). ■ 

K ogenes Laertius mentions also a person named Simonidtt i&o 
to Speiuip^s, ttrropias iv als Karareraxti fas Trpd^fts 

T ~ a . (**■ 1> 5). Probably Stmonidex may be a mtsndi&er for 

ltmontdes. , . v j<f 

Arrian, the author of the Anabasis of Alexander, had written narra- 
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passed the Anapus (seemingly at the bridge which 
formed part of the Helorine way), advanced at a 
running pace across the low plain which divided 
the southern cliff of Epipolse from the Great Har- 
bour, and approached the gates of the quarter of 
Syracuse called Neapolis — the Temenitid Gates, 
near the chapel of Apollo Temenites 1 . Dion was 
at their head, in resplendent armour, with a body- 
guard near him composed of 100 of his Pelopon- 
nesians. His brother MegaklSs was on one side of 
him, his friend the Athenian Kallippus on the 
other ; all three, and a large proportion of the . 
soldiers also, still crowned with their sacrificial 
wreaths, as if marching in a joyous festival proces- 
sion, with victory already assured 2 . ! 

As yet Dion had not met with the smallest re- Mistake of 
sistance. Timokrates (left at Syracuse with the 
large mercenary force as vicegerent), while he sent 
an express to apprise Dionysius, kept his chief hold 
on the two military positions or horns of the city ; *iu*. 
the island of Ortygia at one extremity, and Epi- 
polse with Euryalus on the other. It has already 
been mentioned that Epipola? was a triangular slope, 

fives of the exploits both of Dion and Timoleon. 1 nfortunately these 
have not been preserved ; indeed 1’hotms himself seems never to have 
seen them (Photius, Codex, 112). 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29. T.mt 5’ tltrrjKQtv 6 AiW sard ras MmiuSar 
mi Aar, Sic. 

Most of the best critics here concur in thinking, that the reading ought 
to be rdr Tt/if v*ri<5<ir wvXar. The statue and sacred ground of 
Apollo Temenites was the most remarkable feature in this portion of 
Syracuse, and would naturally be selected to furnish a name for the 
gates. No meaning can be assigned for the phrase MfwiJar. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 27, 28, 29. Diodorus (xvi. 10) also mentions 
the striking fact of the wreaths worn by this approaching army. , 
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wit!i walls bordering both the northern and southern 
cliffs, and forming an angle on the western ape#i 
where stood the strong fort of Euryalus. Betweed 
Ortygia and Epipolae lay the populous quarters df 
Syracuse, wherein the great body of citizens resided! 

As the disaffection of the Syracusans was weH 
known, Timokrates thought it unsafe to go out of | 
the city, and meet Dion on the road, for fear of f 
revolt within. But he perhaps might have occu* ' 
pied the important bridge over the Anapus, had 
not a report reached him that Dion was directing j 
his attack first against Leontini. Many of the i 
Campanian mercenaries under the command of j* 
Timokrates, having properties in Leontini, immei | 
diately quitted Epipolae to go thither and defend | 
them 1 . This rumour — false, and perhaps inteii- =’ 
tionally spread by the invaders- not only carried 
off much of .the garrison elsewhere, but also misled * 
Timokrates ; insomuch that Dion was allowed to :: 
make his night march, to reach the Anapus, and 
to find it unoccupied. f \ 

It was too late for Timokrates to resist, when i 
the rising sun had once exhibited the army of DiOfi ! 
crossing the Anapus. The effect produced upon 
the Syracusans in the populous quarters Was eleC-* 
trie. They rose like one man to welcome their de^ 
liverer, and to put down the dynasty which had 
hung about their necks for forty-eight years. Such • 
of the mercenaries of Dionysius as were in these 
dentral portions of the city were forced to seek 
shelter in Epipolae, while his police and spies were’ | 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 27. 
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pursued end seized, to undergo the full terrors of 
a popular vengeance 1 . Far from being able to go 
forth against Dion, Timokrates could not even curb 
the internal insurrection. So thoroughly was he 
intimidated by the reports of his terrified police, 
and by the violent and unanimous burst of wrath 
among a people whom every Dionysian partisan 
ha'd long been accustomed to treat as disarmed 
slaves — that he did not think himself safe even 
in Epipolse. But he could not find means of 
getting to Ortygia, since the intermediate city 
was in the hands of his enemies, while Dion and 
his troops were crossing the low plain between 
Epipolse and the Great Harbour. It only re- 
mained for him therefore to evacuate Syracuse 
altogether, and to escape from Epipolse either by 
the northern or the western side. To justify his 
hasty flight, he spread the most terrific reports 
respecting the army of Dion, and thus contributed 
still farther to paralyse the discouraged partisans 
of Dionysius 4 . 

Already had Dion reached the Temenitid gate, Entry of 
where the principal citizens, clothed in their best Achradina 
attire, and the multitude pouring forth loud and h * 

joyous acclamations, were assembled to meet him. |?iaim»"ii 
Halting at the gate, he caused bis trumpet to 
sound, and entreated silence; after which he for- 
mally proclaimed, that he and his brother Megakles 
were couie for the purpose of putting down the 
Dionysian despotism, and of giving liberty both 
to the Syracusans and the other Sicilian Greeks. 

1 Plutarch, De Curiositate, p. 523 A. 

5 Plutarch, Dion, c. 28 ; Diodor. xvi. 10. 
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The acclamations redoubled as he and his soldiers 
entered the city, first through Neapolis, next by 
the ascent up to Achradina; the main street of 
which (broad, continuous, and straight, as was rare 
in a Grecian city ') was decorated as on a day of 
jubilee, with victims under sacrifice to the gods, 
tables, and bowls of wine ready prepared for festi- * 
val. As Dion advanced at the head of his soldiers 
through a lane formed in the midst of this crowd, 
from each side wreaths were cast upon him as upon 
an Olympic victor, and grateful prayers addressed 
to him, as it were to a god 2 3 . Every house was a 
scene of clamorous joy, in which men and women, 
freemen and slaves, took part alike ; the outburst of 
feelings long compressed and relieved from the past 
despotism with its inquisitorial police and garrison. 
Dionpre- It was not yet time for Dion to yield to these 
seif at the pleasing but passive impulses. Having infused 
in'front of courage into his soldiers as well as into the citizens 
by his triumphant procession through Achradina, 
the garrison [ ie descended to the level ground in front of Orty- 

of Ortygia ° t . . . 

tocomeout gj a . That strong hold was still occupied by tne 
is chosen Dionysian garrison, whom he thus challenged to 
thtTsyra-^ come forth and fight. But the flight of Timokrates 
withh’is bad foft them without orders, while the imposing 
gakiesand' demonstration and unanimous rising of the people 
several j a Achradina — which they must partly have wit- 

others. * * 


■ i 
A 

'I 


1 Cicero in Verr. iv. 53. “ Altera autem eat urbs Svracusis, cui no- 
men Acradina est : in qu4 forum maximum, pulcherrimse portion*? 
omatissimum prytaneum, amplissima est curia, templnmque egregin® 1 

Jovis Olympii; cseteraque urbis partes, und totd via perpetua, multjsqU® 
transversis, divisse, privatis aedificiis continentur.” 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29 ; Diodor. xvi. 11. Compare the manifest*-" 
tions of the inhabitants of SkionS towards Brasidas (Tbucj r d. iv. 121)- 
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nessed from their walls, and partly learnt through 
fugitive spies and partisans— struck them with dis- 
couragement and terror ; so that they were in no 
disposition to quit the shelter of their fortifications. 
Their backwardness was hailed as a confession of 
inferiority by the insurgent citizens, whom Dion 
now addressed as an assembly of freemen. Hard 
by, in front of the acropolis with its Pentapyla or 
five gates, there stood a lofty and magnificent sun- 
dial, erected by the elder Dionysius. Mounting on 
the top of this edifice, with the muniments of the 
despot on one side and the now liberated Achradina 
on the other, Dion addressed 1 an animated ha- 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29 ; Diodor. xvi. 10, 11. The description which 
Plutarch gives of the position of this sundial is distinct, and the harangue 
which Dion delivered, while standing upon it, is an impressive fact : — 
*Hv 8' vi to tt) v aKpoiroXiv kcu ra nctrraTrvXcL, At ow(Tlov KaraaKevaaav- 
tos , rfkiOTponiov Kara(f>av€S kciI inj/rjXov. *E7Ti tovtco irpoafias (Brjprj- 
yoprjcrt, Kai irapa>ppr)<rc tovs ttoXItcls avT€\e<rBai tt}s cXevOcpias. 

The sundial was thus under the acropolis, that is, in the low ground 
immediately adjoining to Ortygia; near the place where the elder 
Dionysius is stated to have placed his large porticoes and market- 
house (Diodor. xiv. 7)> and where the younger Dionysius erected the 
funereal monument to his father (xv. /4). In order to arrive at the 
sundial, Dion must have descended from the height of Achradina. Now 
Plutarch mentions that Dion went vp through Achradina (uvjjci 8ia rr~r 
’A xpa&ivrjs). It is plain that he must have conic down again from 
Achradina, though Plutarch docs not specialh mention it. And if he 
brought his men close under the walls of the eneunVs garrison, this can 
hardly have been for any other reason than that which I have assigned 
in the text. 

Plutarch indicates the separate localities with tolerable clearness, but 
he does not give a perspicuous description of the whole march. Thus, 
he says that Dion, “ wishing to harangue the people himself, went vp 
through Achradina ” (B ovXopevos 8e koi 81 eavrov npocrayopeverat rots 
dv&p&iravs, avrjei 8ia rfjs * A\pa8unjs ), while the place from which Dion 
did harangue the people, was down under the acropolis of Ortygia. 

Diodorus is still less clear about the localities, nor does he say any- 
thing about the sundial or the exact spot from whence Dion spoke, 
though he mentions the march of Dion through Achradina. 

It seems probable that what Plutarch calls ra ‘mvrairvKa are the 
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rangue to the Syracusans around, exhorting them 
to strenuous efforts in defence of their newly ac* 
quired rights and liberties, and inviting them to 
elect generals for the command, in order to accom- 
plish the total expulsion of the Dionysian garrison. 
The Syracusans, with unanimous acclamations, 
named Dion and his brother Megakles generals with 
full powers. But both the brothers insisted that 
colleagues should be elected along with them. Ac- 
cordingly twenty other persons were chosen besides, 
ten of them being from that small band of Syra- 
cusan exiles who had joined at Zakynthus. 

: Such was the entry of Dion into Syracuse, on 
the third day 1 after his landing in Sicily ; and such 
the first public act of renewed Syracusan freedom ; 
the first after that fatal vote which, forty-eight years 
before, had elected the elder Dionysius general ple- 
nipotentiary, and placed in his hands the sword of 
state, without foresight of the consequences. In 
the hands of Dion, that sword was vigorously em- 
ployed against the common enemy. He immedi- 
ately attacked Epipolse ; and such was the conster- 
nation ot the garrison left in it by the fugitive 
Timokrates, that they allowed him to acquire pos- 
session of it, together with the strong fort of Eury- 
alus, which a little courage and devotion might long 
have defended. This acquisition, made suddenly in 
the tide of success on one side and discouragement 
on the other, was of supreme importance, and went 
far to determine the ultimate contest. It not only 
reduced the partisans of Dionysius within the limits 

*7 eas what Diodoru. (xv. 74) indicates in the words r„I s /WX.W 
KaAovfjL€vats iruAats. *, 

* Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 5. 
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of Ortygia, but also enabled Dion to set free many 
state prisoners', who became ardent partisans of 
the revolution. Following up his success, he lost 
no time in taking measures against Ortygia. To 
shut it up completely on the land-side, he com- 
menced the erection of a wall of blockade, reaching 
from the Great Harbour at one extremity, to the 
sea on the eastern side of the Portus Lakkius, at 
the other 1 2 * . He at the same time provided arms as 
well as he could for the citizens, sending for those 
spare arms which he had deposited with Synalus at 
Minoa. It does not appear that the garrison of 
Ortygia made any sally to impede him ; so that in a 

the course of seven days, he had not only received 
his arms from Synalus, but had completed, in a 
rough way, all or most of the blockading cross- 
wall®. 

At the end of these seven days, but not before Return of 
(having been prevented by accident from receiving to Syracuse, 
the express sent to him), Dionysius returned with "g^atc* 0 
bis fleet to Ortygia 4 * * . Fatally indeed was his posi- *j‘ h t ° io g “_ 
tion changed. The islet was the only portion of r*cn«n»— 

. , . 11 deceive* 

the city which he possessed, and that too was shut the*. it by 
up on the land-side by a blockading wall nearly v ' r . 1 |.o"L 
couipleted. All the rest of the city was occupied <l0 " s ' 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 2i). 

- Plutarch, Dion, c. 2 !) ; Dioilor. xvi. 12. Plutarch says, n)c 8e 
a,Kpimo\Lv — Diodorus is more specific — To>c "S-vpaKovexleav 

KaruxKfvaKOTOiV (K 6a\a<r<rris els OaXaaaav Ouirei^iapnra, &c. These 
are valuable words as mdicating the line anil the two terminations of 
Dion’s blockading cross-wall. 
z Plutarch, Dion, c. 2:1. 

4 This return of Dionysius, seven days after the coming of Dion, is 

specified both hv Plutarch and Diodorus (Plutarch, Dion, e. 26-SW; 

Diodor. xvi. II). 
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by bitter enemies instead of by subjects. Leontini 
also, and probably many of his other dependences 
out of Syracuse, had taken the opportunity of re- 
volting 1 . Even with the large fleet which he had 
brought home, Dionysius did not think himself 
Strong enough to face his enemies in the field, but 
resorted to stratagem. He first tried to open a 
private intrigue with Dion ; who, however, refused 
to receive any separate propositions, and desired 
him to address them publicly to the freemen, citi- 
zens of Syracuse. Accordingly, he sent envoys 
tendering to the Syracusans what in the present 
day would be called a constitution. He demanded 
only moderate taxation, and moderate fulfilments 
of military service, subject to their own vote of 
consent. But the Syracusans laughed the offer 
to scorn, and Dion returned in their name the 
peremptory reply, — that no proposition from Diony- 
sius could be received, short of total abdication ; 
adding in his own name, that he would himself, on 
the score of kindred, procure for Dionysius, if he 
did abdicate, both security and other reasonable 
concessions. These terms Dionysius affected to 
approve, desiring that envoys might be sent to him 
in Ortygia to settle the details. Both Dion and the 
Syracusans eagerly caught at his offer, without for 
a moment questioning his sincerity. Some of the 
most eminent Syracusans, approved by Dion, were 
despatched as envoys to Dionysius. A general con- 
fidence prevailed, that the retirement of the despot 
was now assured ; and the soldiers and citizens em- 
ployed against him, full of joy and mutual congra- 
1 Diodor. xvi. 16. 
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tulations, became negligent of their guard on the 
cross-wall of blockade ; many of them even retiring 
to their houses in the city. 

This was what Dionysius expected. Contriving Slld<len 

. , sally made 

to prolong the discussion, so as to detain the en- byDiony- 
voys in Ortygia all night, he ordered at daybreak a prise the 
sudden sally of all his soldiers, whom he had pre- wan— hef« 
viously stimulated both by wine and by immense “es^ui— c ' 
promises in case of victory 1 . The sally was well- brave- 
timed and at first completely successful. One half forts, and 
of Dion’s soldiers were encamped to guard the cross- Dion— he 
wall (the other half being quartered in Achradina), “eiSathe 
together with a force of Syracusan citizens. But l^enthe 
so little were they prepared for hostilities, that the waU - 
assailants, rushing out with shouts and at a run, 
carried the wall at the first onset, slew the senti- 
nels, and proceeded to demolish the wall (which 
was probably a rough and hasty structure) *as well 
as to charge the troops on the outside of it. The 
Syracusans, surprised and terrified, fled with little 
or no resistance. Their flight partially disordered 
the stouter Dionian soldiers, who resisted bravely, 
but without having had time to form their regular 
array. Never was Dion more illustrious, both as 
an officer and as a soldier. He exerted himself to 
the utmost to form the troops, and to marshal them 
in ranks essential to the effective fighting of the 
Grecian hoplite. But his orders were unheard in 
the clamour, or disregarded in the confusion : his 
troops lost courage, the assailants gained ground, 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 30. efj.Tr\r)<ras atcparov. It is rare that we read 
of this proceeding with soldiers in antiquity. Diodor. xvi. 11, 12. to 
ptytdor t<ov firayyeAiwr. 
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and the day seemed evidently going against him. 
Seeing that there was no other resource, he pot 
himself at the head of his best and most attached, 
soldiers, and threw himself, though now an elderly 
man, into the thickest of the fray. The struggle- 
was the more violent as it took place in a narrow 
space between the new blockading w all on one side, 
and the outer wall of Neapolis on the other. Both 
the armour and the person of Dion being con* 
spicuous, he was known to enemies as well as 
friends, jjtnd the battle around him was among 
the most obstinate in Grecian history'. Darts 
rattled against both his shield and his helmet, 
while his shield was also pierced through hy v 
several spears which were kept from his body only- 
by the breastplate. At length he was wounded 
through the right arm or hand, thrown on the 
ground*, and in imminent danger of being made 
prisoner. But this forwardness on his part so 
stimulated the courage of his own troops, that 
they both rescued him, and made redoubled efforts 
against the enemy. Having named Timonides com- 
mander in his place, Dion with his disabled hand 
mounted on horseback, rode into Achradina, and 
led forth to the battle that portion of his troops 
which were there in garrison. These men, fresh 
and good soldiers, restored the battle. The Syra- 

, ( Oiodor. XM. 1-. o bt Aioji/ avtXirHrrtas 7rapttT7rovbtjptvoi, pera ratv 
afno-rav trrparuvr&v ’ mrijrra roly noXcfiw*- teal crvvif as no\b» 

fitoia tpovo* iv irradia), OX Lytp be StaaTr/paert, rjjy Stare t^tov terto, paXt* 
ovtrqi, avveSpapt n\r)0os erTpanardtp els crrtvov toitov. 

'P' e text * lere ’ s not quite clear (see Wesseling’s note); but we 
gather from the passage information about the topography of Syra- 
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cusans came back to the field, all joined in strenu- 
ous conflict, and the Dionysian assailants were at 
length again driven within the walls of Ortygia. 
The loss on both sides was severe ; that of Diony- 
sius 800 men ; all of whom he caused to he picked 
up from the field (under a truce granted on his re- 
quest by Dion), and buried with magnificent obse- 
quies, as a means of popularising himself with the 
survivors 1 . 

When we consider how doubtful the issue of this 
battle had proved, it seems evident that had Timo- 
krates maintained himself in Epipolse, so as to 
enable Dionysius to remain master of Epipolse as 
well as of Ortygia, the success ot Dion’s whole 
enterprise in Syracuse would have been seriously 
eudangered. 

Great was the joy excited at Syracuse by the 
victory. The Syracusan people testified their gra- 
titude to the Dionian soldiers by voting a golden 
wreath to the value of 100 minae ; while these sol- 
diery charmed with the prowess of their general, 
voted a golden wreath to him. Dion immediately 
began the re-establishment of the damaged cross- 
wall, which he repaired, completed, and put under 
effective guard for the future*. Dionysius no longer 
tried to impede it by armed attack. But as he was 
still superior at sea, he transported parties across 
the harbour to ravage the country for provisions, 
and despatched vessels to bring in stores also by 
sea. His superiority at sea was presently lessened 
by the arrival of Herakleides from Peloponnesus 3 , 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 30; Diodor. xri. 12. 13. J Diodor. xri. 13, 

5 Diodor. xvi. 16. Plutarch states that Herakleides brought only 
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with twenty triremes, three smaller vessels, and 
1500 soldiers. The Syracusans, now beginning to 
show themselves actively on ship-board, got together 
a tolerable naval force. All the docks and wharfs 
lay concentrated in and round Ortygia, within the 
grasp of Dionysius, who was master of the naval 
force belonging to the city. But it would seem that 
the crews of some of the ships (who were mostly 
native Syracusans 1 , with an intermixture of Athe- 
nians, doubtless of democratical sentiments) must 
have deserted from the despot to the people, carry- 
ing over their ships, since we presently find the 
Syracusans with a fleet of sixty triremes 2 , which 
they could hardly have acquired otherwise. 

Dionysius was shortly afterwards reinforced by 
Philistus, who brought to Ortygia, not only his 
fleet from the Tarentine Gulf, but also a consider- 
able regiment of cavalry. With these latter, and 
some other troops besides, Philistus undertook an 
expedition against the revolted Leontini. But 
though he made his way into the town by night, 
he was presently expelled by the defenders, se- 
conded by reinforcements from Syracuse 3 . 

To keep Ortygia provisioned, however, it was yet 
more indispensable for Philistus to maintain his su- 

seven triremes. But the force stated by Diodorus (given in my text) 
appears more probable. It is difficult otherwise to explain the number 
of ships which the Syracusans presently appear as possessing. Moreover 
the great importance, which Herakleides steps into, as opposed to Dion, 
is more easily accounted for. 

Plntarch, Dion, c. 35. About the Athenian seamen in Ortygim 
see a remarkable passage of Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 A. When Plato 
was at Sjracuse, in danger from the mercenaries, the Athenian seamen, 

* ®®P °' e< ^’ 8® ve warning to him as their countryman. 

Diodor. xvi. 16. , n - f' ■ 
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periority at sea against the growing naval power of 
the Syracusans, now commanded by Herakleides 1 . 

After several partial engagements, a final battle, 
desperate and decisive, at length took place between 
the two admirals. Both fleets were sixty triremes 
strong. At first Philistus, brave and forward, ap- 
peared likely to be victorious. But presently the 
fortune of the day turned against him. His ship was 
run ashore, and himself, with most part of his fleet, 
overpowered by the enemy. To escape captivity, 
he stabbed himself. The wound however was not 
mortal ; so that he fell alive, being now about 78 
years of age, into the hands of his enemies, — who 
stripped him naked, insulted him brutally, and at 
length cut off his head, after which they dragged 
his body by the leg through the streets of Syra- 
cuse 2 . Revolting as this treatment is, we must re- 
collect that it was less horrible than that which 
the elder Dionysius had inflicted on the Rhegine 
general Phyton. 

The last hopes of the Dionysian dynasty perished The Diony- 
with Philistus, the ablest and most faithful of its 
servants. He had been an actor in its first day of 
usurpation — its eighteenth Brumaire : his timely, I’Mistm. 
though miserable death, saved him from sharing in 
its last day of exile — its St. Helena. 

Even after the previous victory of Dion, Diony- intrigues of 
sius had lost all chance of overcoming the Sy- against 
racusans by force. But he had now farther lost, 
through the victory of Herakleides, his superiority 

1 See a Fragment of the fortieth Book of the Philippica of Theopom- 
pus (Theopomp. Fragm. 212, ed. Didot), which seems to refer to thia 
point of time. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 16 ; Plutarch, Dion, c. 35. 
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at sea, and therefore his power even of maintainid£ 
himself permanently in Ortygia. The triumph Of 
Dion seemed assured, and his enemy humbled is 
the dust. But though thus disarmed, Dionysius 
was still formidable by his means of raising intrigtii 
and dissension in Syracuse. His ancient antipathy 
against Dion became more vehement than ever. 
Obliged to forego empire himself — yet resolved ftl 
any rate that Dion should be ruined along with 
him — he set on foot a tissue of base manoeuvres} 
availing himself of the fears and jealousies of the 
Syracusans, the rivalry of Herakleides, the defects 
of Dion, and what was more important than all— a - 
the relationship of Dion to the Dionysian dynasty. 

Dion had displayed devoted courage, and merited 
the signal gratitude ol the Syracusans. But he had 
been nursed in the despotism, of which his father 
had been one ot the chief founders ; he was attached 
by every tie of relationship to Dionysius, with whom 
his sister, bis former wife, and his children, w 
still dwelling in the acropolis. The circumstances 
therefore were such as to suggest to the Syracusans 
apprehensions, noway unreasonable, that soBifc 
private bargain might be made by Dion with the 
acropolis, and that the eminent services which he 
had just rendered might only be made the stepping- 
stone to a fresh despotism in his person. Such 
suspicions received much countenance from titt 
infirmities of Dion, who combined, with a mas- 
culine and magnanimous character, manners* so 
haughty as to be painfully felt even by his own 
companions. The friendly letters from Syracus^ 
written to Plato or to others at Athens (possibly 
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those frpm Timonides to Speusippus) shortly after 
the victory, contained much complaint of the re- 
pulsive demeanour of Dion ; which defect the 
philosopher exhorted his friend to amend 1 . All 
those, whom Dion’s arrogance offended, were con- 
firmed in their suspicion of his despotic designs, 
and induced to turn for protection to his rival 
Herakleides. This latter — formerly general in the 
service of Dionysius, from whose displeasure he had 
only saved his life by flight — had been unable or 
unwilling to co-operate with Dion in his expedition 
from Zakynthus, but had since brought to the aid 
of the Syracusans a considerable force, including 
several armed ships. Though not present at the 
first entry into Syracuse, nor arriving until Ortygia 
had already been placed under blockade, Hera- 
kleides was esteemed the equal of Dion in abilities 
and in military efficiency ; while with regard to 
ulterior designs, he had the prodigious advantage 
of being free from connection with the despotism 
and; of raising no mistrust. Moreover, his man- 
ners were not only popular, but according to Plu- 
tarch 2 , more than popular — smooth, insidious, and 
dexterous in criminatory speech, for the ruin of 
rivals and for his own exaltation. 

As the contest presently came to be carried on 
rather at sea than on land, the equipment of a fleet 
became indispensable; so that Herakleides, who had 
brought the greatest number of triremes, naturally 

1 Plato, Epist. iv. p. 321 B. ...... eVdupov it *at on SokiU rial* 

ivUnirrtpats too irpoarjKOvros dtpairtvriKOf Aval' pf) ovv \avOavcTa <n 
on tea row apiar Kdv rots avBpimois Kai to zt parr fiv tirriv, r) i’ avtia&tia 
eprfpia gmoucoc. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 32. 
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rose in importance. Shortly after his arrival', 
the Syracusan assembly passed a vote to appoint * 
him admiral. But Dion, who seems only to have 
heard of this vote after it had passed, protested 
against it as derogating from the full powers which | 
the Syracusans had by their former vote conferred I 
upon himself. Accordingly the people, though j 
with reluctance, cancelled their vote, and deposed f 
Herakleides. Having then gently rebuked Hera- 
kleides for raising discord at a season when the 
common enemy was still dangerous, Dion convened 
another assembly ; wherein he proposed, from him- • 
self, the appointment of Herakleides as admiral, 
with a guard equal to his own 1 . The right of 
nomination thus assumed displeased the Syra- 1 
cusans, humiliated Herakleides, and exasperated 
his partisans as well as the fleet which he com- ? 
manded. It gave him power — together with pro- 
vocation to employ that power for the ruin of i : 
Dion ; who thus laid himself doubly open to \ 

genuine mistrust from some, and to intentional 
calumny from others. | 

It is necessary to understand this situation; ini *t 
order to appreciate the means afforded to Diony- \ 

J: 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 33. It would seem that this Herakleides is the 
person alluded to in the fragment from the fortieth Book of the Philip- „ 
pica of Theopompus (Theop. Fr. 212, ed. Didot) } 

Upoorarat 8 e rijs rroXeas fjcrav tS>v piv 2vpaitov<rl<ov “A&rjvts Ktd : 
'HpaitXfjgijs, run, 8e pitrdo^opav ’A p x fkaos 6 Avptuos. ; 

Probably also, Athenis is the same person named as Athanis or i 
Athanas by Diodorus and Plutarch (Diodor. xv. 94; Plutarch, Timo- f 
leon, c. 23-37). He wrote a history of Syracusan affairs during the | 
period of Dion and Timoleon, beginning from 362 b.c., and continuing J? 
the history of Philistus. See Historicorum Grace. Fragm. ed. Didot, "" 
vol. ii. p. 81. 
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sius for personal intrigue directed against Dion. 
Though the, vast majority of Syracusans were 
hostile to Dionysius, yet there were among them 
many individuals connected with those serving 
under him in Ortygia, and capable of being put in 
motion to promote his views. Shortly after the 
complete defeat of his sally, he renewed his solici- 
tations for peace ; to which Dion returned the pe- 
remptory answer, that no peace could be concluded 
until Dionysius abdicated and retired. Next, Dio- 
nysius sent out heralds from Ortygia with letters 
addressed to Dion from his female relatives. All 
these letters were full of complaints of the misery 
endured by these poor women ; together with 
prayers that he would relax in his hostility. To 
avert suspicion, Dion caused the letters to be opened 
and read publicly before the Syracusan assembly ; 
but their tenor was such, that suspicion, whether 
expressed or not, unavoidably arose, as to the effect 
on Dion’s sympathies. One letter there was, bear>- 
ing on its superscription the words “ Hipparinus 
(the son of Dion) to his father.” At first many 
persons present refused to take cognizance of a 
communication so strictly private ; but Dion in- 
sisted, and the letter was publicly read. It proved 
to come, not from the youthful Hipparinus, but 
from Dionysius himself, and was insidiously worded 
for the purpose of discrediting Dion in the minds 
of the Syracusans. It began by reminding him of the 
long service which he had rendered to the despotism. 
It implored him not to bury that great power, as 
well as his own relatives, in one common ruin, for 
the sake of a people who would turn round and 
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sting him, so soon as he had given them free- 4 
dom. It offered, on the part of Dionysius himself, 
immediate retirement, provided Dion would consent 
to take his place. But it threatened, if Dion refused, 
the sharpest tortures against his female relatives and 
his son 1 . 

This letter, well-turned as a comDosition for its 
own purpose, was met by indignant refusal and pro- 
testation on the part of Dion. Without doubt his 
refusal would be received with cheers by the 
assembly ; but the letter did not the less instil its 
intended poison into their minds. Plutarch dis- 
plays 2 (in my judgement) no great knowledge of 
human nature, when he complains of the Syracusans 
for suffering the letter to impress them with suspi- 
cions of Dion, instead of admiring his magnanimous 
resistance to such touching appeals. It was pre- 
cisely the magnanimity required for the situation, 
which made them mistrustful. Who could assure 
them that such a feeling, to the requisite pitch, was 
to be found in the bosom of Dion ? or who could 
foretelwhich, among painfully conflicting sentiments, 
would determine his conduct ? The position of Dion 
forbade the possibility of his obtaining full confi- 
dence. Moreover his enemies, not content with in- 
flaming the real causes of mistrust, fabricated gross 
falsehoods against him as well as against the merce- 
naries under his command. A Syracusan named 
S&sis, brother to one of the guardsof Dionysius, made 
a violent speech in the Syracusan assembly, warning 
his countrymen to beware of Dion, lest they should 
find themselves saddled with a strict and sober 
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' Plutarch, Dion, c. 31. 
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despot in place of one who was always intoxicated. 

On the next day Sosis appeared in the assembly 
with a wound on the head, which he said that some 
of the soldiers of Dion had inflicted upon him in re- 
venge for his speech. Many persons present, be- 
lieving the story, warmly espoused his cause ; while 
Dion had great difficulty in repelling the allegation, 
and in obtaining time for the investigation of its 
truth. On inquiry, it was discovered that the 
wound was a superficial cut inflicted by S6sis him- 
self with a razor, and that the whole tale was an 
infamous calumny which he had been bribed to * 
propagate 1 . In this particular instance, it was 
found practicable to convict the delinquent of 
shameless falsehood. But there were numerous 
other attacks and perversions less tangible, gene- 
rated by the same hostile interests, and tending 
towards the same end. Every day the suspicion 
and unfriendly sentiment of the Syracusans, to- 
wards Dion and his soldiers, became more em- 
bittered. 

The naval victory gained by Herakleides and the F*r«b«r pro- 
Syracusan fleet over Philistus, exalting both the Dionysiu*. 
spirit of the Syracusans and the glory of the admiral, ^waffiron 
still further lowered the influence of Dion. The 
belief gained ground that even without him and his j|j* *° n 

soldiers, the Syracusans could defend themselves, kratcaio 

. r . T , command 

and gain possession or Ortygia. It was now that ofthegar- 
the defeated Dionysius sent from thence a fresh rt * on ' 
embassy to Dion, offering to surrender to him the 
place with its garrison, magazine of arms, and 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 34. 

VOL. XI. I* 
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treasure equivalent to five months’ full pay — on 
condition of being allowed to retire to Italy, and 
enjoy the revenues of a large and productive por- 
tion (called Gyarta) of the Syracusan territory. 
Dion again refused to reply, desiring him to address 
the Syracusan public, yet advising them to accept 
the terms 1 . Under the existing mistrust towards 
Dion, this advice was interpreted as concealing an * 
intended collusion between him and Dionysius, j 
Herakleides promised, that if the war were pro- 
secuted, he would keep Ortygia blocked up until it 
was surrendered at discretion with all in it as pri- 
soners. But in spite of his promise, Dionysius 
contrived to elude his vigilance and sail off to 
Lokri in Italy, with many companions and much , 
property, leaving Ortygia in command of his eldest » 
son Apollokrates. < 

Though the blockade was immediately resumed f 
and rendered stricter than before, yet this escape 
of the despot brought considerable discredit on -\ 
Herakleides. Probably the Dionian partisans were : 
not sparing in their reproach. To create for him- 
self fresh popularity, Herakleides warmly espoused 
the proposition of a citizen named Hippo, for 
a fresh division of landed property ; a proposi- 
tion, which, considering the sweeping alteration 
of landed property made by the Dionysian dy- 
nasty, we may well conceive to have been recom- 
mended upon specious grounds of retributive jus- 
tice, as well as upon the necessity of providing 
for poor citizens. Dion opposed the motion stre- 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 3/ ; Diodor. xvi. 17. 
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nuously, but was outvoted. Other suggestions 
also, yet more repugnant to him, and even point* 
edly directed against him, were adopted. Lastly, 
Herakleides, enlarging upon his insupportable ar- 
rogance, prevailed upon the people to decree that 
new generals should be appointed, and that the pay 
due to the Dionian soldiers, now forming a large 
arrear, should not be liquidated out of the public 
purse 1 * * * . 

It was towards Midsummer that Dion was thus 
divested of his command, about nine months after 
his arrival at Syracuse 8 . Twenty-five new generals 
were named, of whom Herakleides was one. 

The measure, scandalously ungrateful and unjust, 3M - 
whereby the soldiers were deprived of the pay due 
to them, was dictated by pure antipathy against 
Dion : for it does not seem to have been applied ^ 
to those soldiers who had come with Herakleides ; the new 
“moreover the new generals sent private messages to .ndofthe 
the Dionian soldiers, inviting them to desert their 
leader and join the Syracusans, in which case the joidier*— 

. . . , . J . , „ T . - he defend* 

grant of citizenship was promised to them . Had himself, but 
the soldiers complied, it is obvious, that either the employ »njr 
paydue,or some equivalent, must have been assigned "J™ 
to satisfy them. But one and all of them scorned *“ 

the invitation, adhering to Dion with unshaken fide- 
lity. The purpose of Herakleides was, to expel him 
alone. This however was prevented by the temper 
of the soldiers ; who, indignant at the treacherous 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 37 ; Diodor. xvi. 17. 

5 Plutarch, Dion, c. 38. Gtpovs luvovrrot, Sir. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 38. 
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ingratitude of the Syracusans, instigated Dion to 
take a legitimate revenge upon them, and demanded 
only to be led to the assault. Refusing to employ 
force, Dion calmed their excitement, and put himself 
at their head to conduct them out of the city ; not 
without remonstrances addressed to the generals 
and the people of Syracuse upon their proceedings, 
imprudent as well as wicked, while the enemy were 
still masters of Ortygia. Nevertheless, the new 
generals, chosen as the most violent enemies of Dion, 
not only turned a deaf ear to his appeal, but inflamed 
the antipathies of the people, and spurred them on 
to attack the soldiers on their march out of Syra- 
cuse. Their attack, though repeated more than 
once, was vigorously repulsed by the soldiers — 
excellent troops, 3000 in number ; while Dion, 
anxious only to ensure their safety, and to avoid 
bloodshed on both sides, confined himself strictly 
to the defensive. He forbade all pursuit, giving up 
the prisoners without ransom as well as the bodies 
of the slain for burial 1 . 

reach** § u * se ^ on arrived at Leontini, where he 

Leonti— found the warmest sympathy towards himself, with 
tine* stand indignant disgust at the behaviour of the Syracusans, 
against the Allied with the newly-enfranchised Syracuse against 
— arrivTof Dionysian dynasty, the Leontines not only re- 

wfthTrein- ^ soldiers of Dion into their citizenship, 

uTtheDio- an( i voted to them a positive remuneration, but sent 
aysian gw- an embassy to Syracuse insisting that justice should 
Oitygia. done to them. The Syracusans, on their side, 
sent envoys to Leontini, to accuse Dion before an 
1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 39; Diodor. rri. 17. 
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assembly of all the allies there convoked. Who 
these allies were, our defective information does 
not enable us to say. Their sentence went in 
favour of Dion and against the Syracusans ; who 
nevertheless stood out obstinately, refusing all 
justice or reparation 1 , and fancying themselves 
competent to reduce Ortygia without Dion’s 
assistance — since the provisions therein w r ere ex- 
hausted, and the garrison was already suffering 
from famine. Despairing of reinforcement,. Apol- 
lokrates had already resolved to send envoys and 
propose a capitulation, when Nypsius, a Neapolitan 
officer, despatched by Dionysius from Lokri, had the 
good fortune to reach Ortygia at the head of a re- 
inforcing fleet, convoying numerous transports with 
an abundant stock of provisions. There was now 
no farther talk of surrender. The garrison of Orty- 
gia was reinforced to 10,000 mercenary troops of con- 
siderable merit, and well provisioned for some time*. 

The Syracusan admirals, either from carelessness 
or ill-fortune, had not been able to prevent the 
entry of Nypsius. But they made a sudden attack 
upon him while his fleet were in the harbour, and 
while the crews, thinking themselves safe from an 
enemy, were interchanging salutations or aiding to 
disembark the stores. This attack was well-timed 
and successful. Several of the triremes of Nypsius 
were ruined — others were towed off as prizes, while 
the victory, gained by Herakleides without Dion, 
provoked extravagant joy throughout Syracuse. 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 40. 

* Plutarch, Dion, e. 41 ; Diodor. xvi. 18, 18. 
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Advantage In the belief that Ortygia could not longer hold 
SeraHeides out, the citizens, the soldiers, and even the gene- 
raenmns Sy " rals, S ave loose to mad revelry and intoxication, 
aiosashe continued into the ensuing night. Nypsius, an 
OrTy a ^ e °® cer > watched his opportunity, and made a 
extravagant vigorous night-sally. His troops, issuing forth in 
in Syracuse good order, planted their scaling-ladders, mounted 
aaiSs’forth the blockading wall, and slew the sleeping or 
^masters drunken sentinels without any resistance. Master 
adingwaii *^is i m P ortan t work, Nypsius employed a part 
mki forces’ of his men to pull it down, while he pushed the 
Into Nea- rent forward against the city. At daybreak the 
A^dina, affrighted Syracusans saw themselves vigorously 
attacked even in their own stronghold, when nei- 
ther generals nor citizens were at all prepared to 
resist. The troops of Nypsius first forced their 
way into Neapolis, which lay the nearest to the wall 
of Ortygia ; next into Tycha, the other fortified 
suburb. Over these they ranged victorious, van- 
quishing all the detached parties of Syracusans 
which could be opposed to them. The streets be- 
came a scene of bloodshed — the houses, of plunder; 
for as Dionysius had now given up the idea of 
again permanently ruling at Syracuse, his troops 
thought of little else except satiating the revenge 
of their master and their own rapacity. The sol- 
diers of Nypsius stripped the private dwellings in the 
town, taking away not only the property, but also 
the women and children, as booty into Ortygia. 
At last (it appears) they got also into Achradina, 
the largest and most populous portion of Syracuse. 
Here the dame scene of pillage, destruction, and 
bloodshed, was continued throughout the whole 
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day, and on a still larger scale ; witlKjust enough 
resistance to pique the fury of the victors, without 
restraining their progress. 

It soon became evident to Herakleides and his 
colleagues, as well as to the general body of citizens, 
that there was no hope of safety except in invoking 
the aid of Dion and his soldiers from Leontini. 
Yet the appeal to one whom they not only hated 
and feared, but had ignominiously maltreated, was 
something so intolerable, that for a long time no 
one would speak out to propose what every one 
had in his mind. At length some of the allies pre- 
sent, less concerned in the political parties of the 
city, ventured to broach the proposition, which ran 
from man to man, and was adopted under a press 
of mingled and opposite emotions. Accordingly 
two officers of the allies, and five Syracusan horse- 
men, set off at full speed to Leontini, to implore 
the instant presence of Dion. Reaching the place 
towards evening, they encountered Dion himself 
immediately on dismounting, and described to him 
the miserable scenes now going on at Syracuse. 
Their tears and distress brought around them a 
crowd of hearers, Leontines as well as Peloponne- 
sians ; and a general assembly was speedily con- 
vened, before which Dion exhorted them to tell 
their story. They described, in the tone of men 
whose all was at stake, the actual sufferings and 
the impending total ruin of the city ; entreating 
oblivion for their past misdeeds, which were already 
but too cruelly expiated. 

Their discourse, profoundly touching to the audi- 
ence, was heard in silence. Every one waited for 
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at'iSontini ^hon to begin, and to determine the fate of Syra- 
— pathetic cuse. He rose to speak ; but for a time tears 
Dioa. checked his utterance, while his soldiers around 
cheered him with encouraging sympathy. At length 
he found voice to say : “ I have convened you, Pe- 
loponnesians and allies, to deliberate about your 
own conduct. For me, deliberation would be a 
disgrace, while Syracuse is in the hands of the de- 
stroyer. If I cannot save my country, I shall go 
and bury myself in its flaming ruins. For you, if, 
in spite of what has happened, you still choose to 
assist us, misguided and unhappy Syracusans, we 
shall owe it to you that we still continue a city. 
But if, in disdainful sense of wrong endured, you 
- shall leave us to our fate, I here thank you for all 

your past valour and attachment to me, praying that 
the gods may reward you for it. Remember Dion, 
as one who neither deserted you when you were 
wronged, nor his own fellow-citizens when they 
were in misery.” 

thiTsokUers ^ a ^dress, so replete with pathos and dignity, 
°f th!e ^ ome 1° the hearts of the audience, filling 

ontinea — them with passionate emotion and eagerness to 
TOMtopT hdlow him. Universal shouts called upon him to 
ofsynteuie. himself at their head instantly and march to 
' Syracuse ; while the envoys present fell upon his 

fieck, invoking blessings both upon him and upon 
the soldiers. As soon as the excitement had sub- 
sided, Dion gave orders that every man should 
tike his evening meal forthwith, and return in 

mins to the spot, prepared for a night-march to 

Syracuse. 

By daybreak, Dion and his band were within a 
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few miles of the d or them wall of Epi poise. Mes- Reluct**#*.* 
sengers from Syracuse here met him, inducing hup- kieuhs to 
to slacken his march and proceed with caution: ii^syn. J 
Herakleides and the other generals had sent & 
message forbidding his nearer approach, with no- “£^ e “ d 
tice that the gates would be closed against him ;• danger from 
yet at the same time, counter-messages arrived from unanimous 
many eminent citizens, entreating him to persevere,, 
and promising him both admittance and support. ^ teDion * 
Nypsius, having permitted his troops to pillage and 
destroy in Syracuse throughout the preceding day, 
had thought it prudent to withdraw them back iitfp 
Ortygia for the night. His retreat raised the cou- 
rage of Herakleides and his colleagues ; who, fan- 
cying that the attack was now over, repented of the 
invitation which they had permitted to be sent to 
Dion. Under this impression they despatched to 
him the second message of exclusion; keeping 
guard at the gate in the northern wall to make their 
threat good. But the events of the next morning 
speedily undeceived them. Nypsius renewed his 
attack with greater ferocity than before, completed 
the demolition of the wall of blockade before Or- 
tygia, and let loose his soldiers with merciless hand 
throughout all the streets of Syracuse. There was 
on this day less of pillage, but more ot wholesale , 

slaughter. Men, women, and children perished in- 
discriminately, and nothing was thought of by these 
barbarians except to make Syracuse a heap of ruins 
and dead bodies. To accelerate the process, and 
to forestal Dion’s arrival, which they fully ex- 
pected— they set fire to the city in several places, 
with torches and fire-bearing arrows. The mise- 
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rable inhabitants knew not where to flee, to escape 
the flames within their houses, or the sword with- 
out. The streets were strewed with corpses, while 
the fire gained ground perpetually, threatening to 
spread over the greater part of the city. Under 
such terrible circumstances, neither Herakleides, 
himself wounded, nor the other generals, could hold 
out any longer against the admission of Dion ; to 
whom even the brother and uncle of Herakleides 
were sent, with pressing entreaties to accelerate 
his march, since the smallest delay would occasion 
ruin to Syracuse *. 

Dion was about seven miles from the gates when 
these last cries of distress reached him. Immedi- 
ately hurrying forward his soldiers, whose ardour 
was not inferior to his own, at a running pace, he 
reached speedily the gates called Hexapyla, in the 
northern wall of Epipolse. When once within these 
gates, he halted in an interior area called the He- 
katompedon 2 . His light-armed were sent forward 
at once to arrest the destroying enemy, while he 
kept back the hoplites until he could form them 
into separate columns under proper captains, along 
with the citizens who crowded round him with de- 
monstrations of grateful reverence. He distributed 
them so as to enter the interior portion of Syracuse, 
and attack the troops of Nypsius, on several points 
at once 3 . Being now within the exterior fortifica- 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 45. 

Xvi ' 20 ' 9la ™ <ras °& as TV* «’» ZvpaKoirras 6hbv, rjKt it pis 
riEJamAa, &c. Plutarch, Dion, e. 45. «V#uA* t£p ttvXAp «’r 
fi|j> Exortytjrroov XeyofUtnjv, &c. 

» C * °P& loV 5 X^gotff TTOLCOP Kai ftuupOJV Tag ffytfAO" 

fct bpov *0k\a x 63<, npo^po.ro ^pArP/Z. 
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tion formed by the wall of Epipolae, there lay before 
him the tripartite interior city — Tycha, Neapolis, 
Achradina. Each of these parts had its separate 
fortification ; between Tycha and Neapolis lay an 
unfortified space, but each of them joined on to 
Achradina, the western wall of which formed their 
eastern wall. It is probable that these interior for- 
tifications had been partially neglected since the 
construction of the outer walls along Epipolae, 
which comprised them all within, and formed the 
principal defence against a foreign enemy. More- 
over the troops of Nypsius, having been masters of 
the three towns, and roving as destroyers around 
them, for several hours, had doubtless broken down 
the gates and in other ways weakened the defences. 

The scene was frightful, and the ways everywhere 
impeded by flame and smoke, by falling houses and 
fragments, and by the numbers who lay massacred 
around. It was amidst such horrors that Dion and 
his soldiers found themselves — while penetrating 
in different divisions at once into Neapolis, Tycha, 
and Achradina. 

His task would probably have been difficult, had Diondrim 

, , back Nyp- 

Nypsius been able to control the troops under his eiusandhi* 
command, in themselves brave and good. But 
these troops had been for some hours dispersed 1 ^ i "‘ 1 s n t ' he 
throughout the streets, satiating their licentious 
and murderous passions, and destroying a town sjracme. 
which Dionysius now no longer expected to retain. 
Recalling as many soldiers as he could from this 
brutal disorder, Nypsius marshalled them along the 
interior fortification, occupying the entrances and 
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exposed points where Dion would seek to pene- 
trate into the city 1 . The battle was thus not con- 
tinuous, but fought between detached parties at 
separate openings, often very narrow, and on 
ground sometimes difficult to surmount, amidst the 
conflagration blazing everywhere around 2 . Dis- 
organised by pillage, the troops of Nypsius could 
oppose no long resistance to the forward advance 
of Dion, with soldiers full of ardour and with the 
Syracusans around him stimulated by despair. 
Nypsius was overpowered, compelled to abandon 
his line of defence, and to retreat with his troops 
into Ortygia, which the greater number of them 
reached in safety. Dion and his victorious troops, 
after having forced the entrance into the city, 
did not attempt to pursue them. The first and 
most pressing necessity was to extinguish the 
flames ; but no inconsiderable number of the sol- 
diers of Nypsius were found dispersed through 
the streets and houses, and slain while actually 
carrying off plunder on their shoulders. Long 
after the town was cleared of enemies, however, 
all hands within it were employed in stopping the 
conflagration ; a task in which they hardly suc- 


Plutarch, Dion, c. 46. irapaTeraypcvtov 7 r apa to rtt^ia'pa yakem)** 
*°1 iw<T€*j3('ooTo» r f)v irpoootSov. 

To a person who, after penetrating into the interior of the wall of 
Uf'p 0 **’ stood on the slope, and looked down eastward, the outer wall 
Tycha, Achradina, and Neapolis, might be said to form one reixurpa ; 
not in m one and the same line or direction, yet continuous from 
the northern to the southern brink of Epipoke. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 46. Qr npo<r<pi$av rolr noXepiots, eV X € P <rt 

wpir SKlymn rycWo pA m , dt& ojr <rrrrdnp-a mu ■n/r dro>- 
pokla» too r4reu, &c. 
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ceeded, even by unremitting efforts throughout the 
day and the following night 1 . * 

On the morrow Syracuse was another city ; dis*- Universal 
figured by the desolating trace of flame and of the Sd admi- 
hostile soldiery, yet still refreshed in the hearts Of 
its citizens, who felt that they had escaped much 
worse ; and above all, penetrated by a renewed poli- 
tical spirit, and a deep sense of repentant gratitude and tw 

r . . v i j l aoteithroir 

towards Dion. All those generals, who had been themselves 
chosen at the last election from their intense oppo- mercy, and 
sition to him, fled forthwith ; except Herakleides 
and Theodotes. These two men were his most vio- 
lent and dangerous enemies ; yet it appears that 
they knew his character better than their colleagues, 
and therefore did not hesitate to throw themselves 
upon his mercy. They surrendered, confessed their 
guilt, and implored his forgiveness. His magnani- 
mity (they said) would derive a new lustre, if he 
now rose superior to his just resentment over mis- 
guided rivals, who stood before him humbled and 
ashamed of their former opposition, entreating him 
to deal with them better than they had dealt with 

him. , 

If Dion had put their request to the vote, it would Dion p«r- 

have been refused by a large majority. His soldiers, kieid«~ 
recently defrauded of their pay, were yet burning fion0 f 
with indignation against the authors of such an in- 
justice. His friends, reminding him of the bitter 
and unscrupulous attacks which he as well as they 
had experienced from Herakleides, exhorted him 
to purge the city of one who abused the popular 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 45, 46; Diodor. xvi. 20. 
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forms to purposes hardly less mischievous than 
despotism itself. The life of Herakleides now hung 
upon a thread. Without pronouncing any decided 
opinion, Dion had only to maintain an equivocal 
silence, and suffer the popular sentiment to mani- 
fest itself in a verdict invoked by one party, ex- 
pected even by the opposite. The more was every 
one astonished when he took upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of pardoning Herakleides ; adding, by 
Way of explanation and satisfaction 1 to his disap- 
pointed friends — 

“ Other generals have gone through most of their 
training with a view to arms and war. My long train- 
ing in the Academy has been devoted to aid me in 
conquering anger, envy, andall malignant jealousies. 
To show that I have profited by such lessons, it is 
not enough that I do my duty towards my friends 
and towards honest men. The true test is, if, after 
being wronged, I show myself placable and gentle 
towards the wrong-doer. My wish is to prove my- 
self superior to Herakleides more in goodness and 
justice, than in power and intelligence. Successes 
in war, even when achieved single-handed, are half 
owing to fortune. If Herakleides has been trea- 
cherous and wicked through envy, it is not for Dion 
. dishonour a virtuous life in obedience to angry 
sentiment. Nor is human wickedness, great as it 
often is, ever pushed to such an excess of stub- 
born brutality, as not to be amended by gentle and 
gracious treatment, from steady benefactors 2 .” 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 47. O AiW vapofivOovutvos avrovs ?A«- 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 47. 
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. We may reasonably accept this as something near 
the genuine speech of Dion, reported by his com- 
panion Timonides, and thus passing into the bio- 
graphy of Plutarch. It lends a peculiar interest, as 
an exposition of motives, to the act which it ac- 
companies. The sincerity of the exposition admits 
of no doubt, for all the ordinary motives of the case 
counselled an opposite conduct ; and had Dion been 
in like manner at the feet of his rival, his life would 
assuredly not have been spared. He took pride 
(with a sentiment something like that of Kallikra- 
tidas 1 on liberating the prisoners taken at Me- 
thymna) in realising by conspicuous act the lofty 
morality which he had imbibed from the Academy ; 
the rather, as the case presented every temptation 
to depart from it. Persuading himself that he could 
by an illustrious example put to shame and soften 
the mutual cruelties so frequent in Grecian party- 
warfare, and regarding the amnesty towards He- 
rakleides as a proper sequel to the generous im- 
pulse which had led him to march from Leontini to 
Syracuse, — he probably gloried in both, more than 
in the victory itself. We shall presently have the 
pain of discovering that his anticipations were to- 
tally disappointed. And we may be sure that at 
the time, the judgement passed on his proceeding 
towards Herakleides was very different from what 
it now receives. Among his triends and soldiers, 
the generosity of the act would be forgotten in its 
imprudence. Among his enemies, it would excite 
surprise, perhaps admiration — yet few of them 
would be conciliated or converted into friends. In 

« See Vol. VIII. Ch. lxiv. p. 224 of this History. 
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the bosom of Herakleides himself, the mere fact of 
owing his life to Dion would be a new and intolera- 
ble humiliation, which the Erinnys within would 
goad him on to avenge. Dion would be warned, 
by the criticism of his friends, as well as by the 
instinct of his soldiers, that in yielding to a mag- 
nanimous sentiment, he overlooked the reasonable 
consequences ; and that Herakleides continuing at 
Syracuse would only be more dangerous both to 
him and them, than he had been before. Without 
taking his life, Dion might have required him to 
depart from Syracuse ; which sentence, having re- 
gard to the practice of the time, would have been 
accounted generosity. 

It was Dion’s next business to renew the wall of 
blockade constructed against Ortygia, and partially 
destroyed in the late sally of Nypsius. Every Sy- 
racusan citizen was directed to cut a stake, and 
deposit it near the spot ; after which, during the 
ensuing night, the soldiers planted a stockade so 
as to restore the broken parts of the line. Pro* 
tection being thus ensured to the city against Nyp- 
sius and his garrison, Dion proceeded to bury the 
numerous dead who had been slain in the sally, 
^nd to ransom the captives, no less than 2000 in 
number, who had been carried off into Ortygia 1 . 
Atrophy, with sacrifice to the Gods for the victory, 
was not forgotten 2 . 

A public assembly was now held to elect new 
generals in place of those who had fled. Here a 
nootion was made by Herakleides himself, that Dion 
should be chosen general with full powers both by 

* Plutarch, Mon, c. 48. . 1 Diodor. xvi. 20. 
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4attd asd sea. * The motion was received with great Dion 
favour by the principal citizens ; but the poorer neraUif* 
men were attached to Herakleides, especially the 
seamen ; who preferred serving under his command, *jera-^ 
and loudly required that he should be named ad- who u’con- 
miral, along with Dion as general on land. Forced hi 8 com* 
to acquiesce in this nomination, Dion contented 
himself with insisting and obtaining that the reso- / 

lution, which had been previously adopted for- re- 
distributing lands and houses, should be rescinded 1 . 

The position of affairs at Syracuse was now pangeroua 
pregnant with mischief and quarrel. On land, Dion anddUsen- 
enjoyed a dictatorial authority; — at sea, Herakleides, 
his enemy not less than ever, was admiral, by 
separate and independent nomination. The unde- 1,ion • The 
fined authority of Dion — exercised by one self- 
willed, though magnanimous, in spirit, and ex- are fru»- 
tremely repulsive in manner — was sure to become trate<l 
odious after the feelings arising out of the recent 
rescue had worn off ; and abundant opening would 
thus be made for the opposition of Herakleides, 
often on just grounds. That officer indeed was 
little disposed to wait for just pretences. Conduct- 
ing the Syracusan fleet to Messent 1 in order to 
carry on war against Dionysius at Lokri, he not 
only tried to raise the seamen in arms against Dion, 
by charging him with despotic designs, but even 
entered into a secret treaty with the common 
enemy Dionysius ; through the intervention of the 
Spartan Pharax, who commanded the Dionysian 
troops. His intrigues being discovered, a violent 
opposition was raised against them by the leading 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 48. * , 
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Syracusan citizens. It would seem (as far as we 
can make out from the scanty information of Plu- 
tarch) that the military operations were frustrated, I 
and that the armament was forced to return to 
Syracuse. Here again the quarrel was renewed— 
the seamen apparently standing with HerakleideS, 
the principal citizens with Dion — and carried so far, 
that the city suffered not only from disturbance, but 
even from irregular supply of provisions 1 . '.r Anting. ^ 
the mortifications of Dion, not the least was that : 
which he experienced from his own friends or s 
soldiers, who reminded him of their warnings and 
predictions when he consented to spare Herakleides. 
Meanwhile Dionysius had sent into Sicily a body f 
of troops under Pharax, who were encamped at 
Neapolis in the Agrigentine territory. In what 
scheme of operations this movement forms a part, 
we cannot make out ; for Plutarch tells us nothing 
except what bears immediately on the quarrel 
between Dion and Herakleides. To attack Pharax, § 
the forces of Syracuse were brought out ; the fleet < 
under Herakleides, the soldiers on land under Dion. 

The latter, though he thought it imprudent to fight, - 
was constrained to hazard a battle by the insinua- , 
tions of Herakleides and the clamour of the seamen ; & 

who accused him of intentionally eking out the war 
for the purpose of prolonging his own dictatorship. | 
Dion accordingly attacked Pharax, but was repulsed, j 
Yet the repulse was not a serious defeat, so that he 
was preparing to renew the attack, when he was : 
apprised that Herakleides with the fleet had departed 

, Dion, c. 48. KQt St avrfjv anopla *ai tnravis iv rats Svpa- 

c Km ’ ' 
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and were returning at their best speed to Syracuse ; 
with the intention of seizing the city, and barring 
out Dion with his troops. Nothing but a rapid and 
decisive movement could defeat this scheme. Lea' 
ving the camp immediately with his best horsemen, 

Dion rode back to Syracuse as fast as possible; 
completing a distance of 700 stadia (about 82 miles) 
in a very short time, and forestalling the arrival 
of Herakleides 1 . 

Thus disappointed and exposed, Herakleides Attempt to 
found means to direct another manoeuvre against dSL”*" 1 ' 
Dion, through the medium of a Spartan named Gesyiulthe 
Gaesylus ; who had been sent by the Spartans, in- 
formed of the dissensions in Syracuse, to offer him- duct of 

9 Gssvlut, 

self (like Gylippus) for the command. Herakleides 
eagerly took advantage of the arrival of this officer ; 
pressing the Syracusans to accept a Spartan as their 
commander-in-chief. But Dion replied -that there 
were plenty of native Syracusans qualified for com- 
mand ; moreover, if a Spartan was required, he was 
himself a Spartan, by public grant. Gaesylus, having 
ascertained the state of affairs, had the virtue and 
prudence not merely to desist from his own preten- 
sions, but also to employ his best efforts in recon- 
ciling Dion and Herakleides. Sensible that the 
wrong had been on the side of the latter, Gaesylus 
constrained him to bind himself by the strongest 
oaths to better conduct in future. He engaged his 
own guarantee for the observance of the covenant ; 
but the better to ensure such observance, the greater 
part of the Syracusan fleet (the chief instrument 
1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 49. 

M 2 
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of Herakleides) was disbanded, leaving only enough 
to keep Ortygia under blockade 1 . 

The capture of that islet and fortress, now more 
strictly watched than ever, was approaching. What ^ 
had become of Pharax, or why he did not advance, 
after the retreat of Dion, to harass the Syrag)HH«ii^.. 
and succour Ortygia — we know not. But no 
succour arrived ; provisions grew scarce ; and the ? 
garrison became so discontented, that Apollokrates 
the son of Dionysius could not hold out any longer. - 
Accordingly, he capitulated with Dion ; handing 
over to him Ortygia with its fort, arms, magazines \ 
and everythingcontained in it — except what hecould ; 

carry away in five triremes. Aboard of these vessels, | 
he placed his mother, his sisters, his immediate 
friends, and his chief valuables, leaving everything 4 
else behind for Dion and the Syracusans, who & 
crowded to the beach in multitudes to see him de- 
part. To them the moment was one of lively joy | 
and mutual self-congratulation — promising to com- 4 
mence a new era of freedom 2 . X 

On entering Ortygia, Dion saw, for the first time ? 
after a separation of about twelve years, his sister i. 
Aristomach§, his wife Aret£, and his family. The | 
interview was one of the tenderest emotion and tears j 
of delight to all. Aret6, having been made against -v 
her own consent the wife of Timokrat^s, was at first % 
afraid to approach Dion. But he received and 
embraced her with unabated affection 3 . He con- 
ducted both her and his son away from the Diony- 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 50. 

’ Plutarch, Dion, c. 51. 


s Plutarch, Dion, c. 60. 
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shin acropoli#, in which they had been living since 
his absence, into his own house; havipg himself 
resolved not to dwell in the acropolis, but to leave ■ ,? 
it as a public fort or edifice belonging to Syracuse. m 
However, this renewal of his domestic happiness was " ,0 

shortly afterwards embittered by the death of his 
son ; who having imbibed from Dionysius drunken ;i 

and dissolute habits, fell from the roof of the house, r f t 

in a fit of intoxication or frenzy, and perished*. 

Dion was now at the pinnacle of power as well as Conductor 
of glory. With means altogether disproportionate, i^durrtr* 1 * 
he had achieved the expulsion of the greatest despot trilln, P ,, - 
in Greece, even from an impregnable stronghold. 

He had combated danger and difficulty with con- 
spicuous resolution, and had displayed almost chi- 
valrous magnanimity. Had he “ breathed out his 
soul 2 ” at the instant of triumphant entry in Ortygia, 
the Academy would have been glorified by a pupil 
of first-rate and unsullied merit. But that cup of 
prosperity, which poisoued so many other eminent 
Greeks, had now the fatal effect of exaggerating all 
the worst of Dion’s qualities, and damping all the 
best. 

Plutarch indeed boasts, and we may perfectly 
believe, that he maintained the simplicity of his 
table, his raiment, and his habits of life, completely 
unchanged — now that he had become master of 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 5. 

5 Juvenal, Satir. x. 381. 

“ Quid illo cive (Marius) tulisset 
Imperium in terris, quid Roma beatius unquam, 

Si circumducto captivorum agmine, et omni 
Bellorum pompa, animam exhalasset opimam, 

Cum de Teutonico vellet descendere curru? " 
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Syracuse, and an object of admiration to all Greece* 

In this respect, Plato and the Academy had reason ' 1 
to be proud of their pupil 1 . But the public mistakes, 
now to be recounted, were not the less mischievous 
to his countrymen as well as to himself. 

From the first moment of his entry into Syracuse 
from Peloponnesus, Dion had been suspected and 
accused of aiming at the expulsion of Dionysius, 
only in order to transfer the despotism to himself. 

His haughty and repulsive manners, raising against 
him personal antipathies everywhere, were cited 
as confirming the charge. Even at moments when 
Dion was labouring for the genuine good of the 
Syracusans, this suspicion had always more or less . j 
crossed his path ; robbing him of well-merited I 

gratitude — and at the same time discrediting his f, 

opponents, and the people of Syracuse, as guilty of ] 
mean jealousy towards a benefactor. 

The time had now come when Dion was obliged ' 
to act in such a manner as either to confirm, 
belie, such unfavourable auguries. Unfortunately 
both his words and his deeds confirmed them in the i 
strongest manner. The proud and repulsive external 
demeanour, for which he had always been notorious, | 
was rather aggravated than softened. He took f 
pride in showing, more plainly than ever, that he | 
despised everything which looked like courting j 
popularity*. 

If the words and manner of Dion were thus 

.* Plutarch, Dion, c. 52. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 52. Tou ptvroi rrtp't r as bpiXtas oyKov rnw rmi -% 
irpoe drtmbs pijbiv vtfrtXttv pj/bi x aXaCBi, 

koitm ra V npayparav aura xapiTor ivbf&v ovrav, ko t D Xdraros tmu- 

p&VTOS, &C. 
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significant, both what he did, and what he left un- He stains 
done, was more significant still. Of that great tonal 
boon of freedom, which he had so loudly promised 
to the Syracusans, and which he had directed his 
herald to proclaim on first entering their walls, he 
conferred absolutely nothing. He retained his noSdom 
dictatorial power unabated, and his military force 
certainly without reduction, if not actually rein- <■'« 

forced ; for as Apollokrates did not convey away 
with him the soldiers in Ortygia, we may reasonably 
presume that a part of them at least remained to * * 
embrace the service of Dion. He preserved the 
acropolis and fortifications of Ortygia just as they 
were, only garrisoned by troops obeying his com- 
mand instead of that of Dionysius. His victory 
made itself felt in abundant presents to his own 
friends and soldiers 1 ; but to the people of Sy- 
racuse, it produced nothing better than a change 
of masters. 

It was not indeed the plan of Dion to constitute intention 
a permanent despotism. He intended, to establish ro n »titute 
himself king, but to grant to the Syracusans what £{“^,1, 
in modern times would be called a constitution. * e , a ' ykur ' 
Having: imbibed from Plato and the Academy scheme of 

° * government 

as well as from his own convictions and tastes, and disci- 
aversion to a pure democracy, he had resolved 1 me ‘ 
to introduce a Lacedaemonian scheme of mixed 
government, combining king, aristocracy, and 
people, under certain provisions and limitations. 

Of this general tenor are the recommendations 
addressed both to him, and to the Syracusans after 
his death, by Plato ; who however seems to coo* 

1 Plutarch, Dioo, c. 52. 
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template, along with the political scheme, a Lykof*'* f 
gean reform of manners and practice. To aid in? ! 
framing and realising his scheme, Dion had sent to; 
Corinth to invite counsellors and auxiliaries; for* 
Corinth was suitable to his views, not simply as. ; 
mother city of Syracuse, but also as a city tho- . 
roughly oligarchical 1 . * 

That these intentions on the part of Dion were , 
sincere, we need not question. They had been | 
originally conceived without any views of acquiring f 
the first place for himself, during the life of the | 
elder Dionysius, and were substantially the same as. 
those which he had exhorted the younger Dionysius Jj 
to realise, immediately after the death of the father.* 
They are the same as he had intended to further* 
by calling in Plato, — with what success, has been* | 
already recounted. But Dion made the fatal mis*£p»«; 
take of not remarking, that the state of things, both 
as to himself and as to Syracuse, was totally altered.* 
during the interval between 367 b.c. and 354 b.c. 5 
If at the former period, when the Dionysian dynasty 
was at the zenith of power, and Syracuse completely 
prostrated, the younger Dionysius could have 
been persuaded spontaneously and without com 
test or constraint to merge his own despotism in 
a more liberal system, even dictated by himself 
—it is certain that such a free, though moderate 
concession, would at first have provoked unbounded 
gratitude, and would have had a phance (though 
that is more doubtful) of giving long-continued 
satisfaction. But the situation was totally different 
in-354 B.c*, when Dion, after the expulsion of 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 53 ; Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 334, 336 ; viu. p. 356. * 
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Apollokrates, had become master in Ortygia ; and it 
was his mistake that he still insisted on applying 
the old plans when they had become not merely 
unsuitable, but mischievous. Dion was not in the 
position of an established despot, who consents to 
renounce) for the public good, powers which every 
one knows that he can retain, if he chooses ; nor 
were the Syracusans any longer passive, prostrate, , 
and hopeless. They had received a solemn promise 
of liberty, and had been thereby inflamed into 
vehement action, by Dion himself ; who had been 
armed by them with delegated powers, for the 
special purpose of putting down Dionysius. That 
under these circumstances Dion, instead of laying 
down his trust, should constitute himself king — 
even limited king — and determine how much 
liberty he would consent to allot to the Syracu- 
sans who had appointed him — this was a pro- 
ceeding which they could not but resent as a 
flagrant usurpation, and which he could only hope 
to maintain by force. 

The real conduct of Dion, however, was worse Diontak** 
even than this. He manifested no visible evidence 
of realising even that fraction of popular liberty * 
which had entered into his original scheme. What ,lbCTt y- 
exact promises he made, we do not know. But 
he maintained his own power, the military force, 
and the despotic fortitications, provisionally un- 
diminished. And who could tell how long he 
intended to maintain them ? That he really had 
in his mind purposes such as Plato 1 gives him 
credit for, I believe to be true. But be took ao 

1 Pl«to, Epirtol. rii. p. 335 F. p. 351 A, ; EptatoL Tin- p. 36? A. 
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practical step towards them. He had resolved tor 
accomplish them, not through persuasion of thef 
Syracusans, but through his own power. This was ' 
the excuse which he probably made to himself, 
and which pushed him down that inclined plane 
from whence there was afterwards no escape. 
raised*** 011 ^ was n °t ^kely that Dion’s conduct would pass 
agaiiwt without a protest. That protest came loudest from: 
Herakieides Herakleides ; who, so long as Dion had been acting 
tience*of in the real service of Syracuse, had opposed him in 
caswsto a culpable and traitorous manner — and who now 
demolition a S ain found himself in opposition to Dion, when 
of the Dio. opposition had become the side of patriotism as 
strongholds well as of danger. Invited by Dion to attend 
molmmeiit*. 1 the council, he declined, saying that he was now 
nothing more than a private citizen, and would 
attend the public assembly along with the rest; a ; 
hint which implied, plainly as well as reasonably, 
that Dion also ought to lay down his power, now 
that the common enemy was put down 1 . The sur- 
render of Ortygia had produced strong excitement 
among the Syracusans. They were impatient to 
demolish the dangerous stronghold erected in that 
islet by the elder Dionysius ; they both hoped and 
expected, moreover, to see the destruction of that 
splendid funereal monument which his son had built 
in his honour, and the urn with its ashes cast out. 
Now of these two measures, the first was one of- 
pressing and undeniable necessity, which Dion ought 
to have consummated without a moment’s delay ; the 
second was compliance with a popular antipathy- 
at that time natural, which would have served as' 
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1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 53. 
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an evidence that the old despotism stood condemned. 

Yet Dion did neither. It was Herakleides who 
censured him, and moved for the demolition of the 
Dionysian Bastile ; thus havingthe glory of attach* 
ing his name to the measure eagerly performed by 
Timoleon eleven years afterwards, the moment that 
he found himself master of Syracuse. Not only Dion 
did not originate the overthrow of this dangerous 
stronghold, but when Herakleides proposed it, he 
resisted him and prevented it from being done 1 . 

We shall find the same den serving for successive 
despots — preserved by Dion for them as well as 
for himself, and only removed by the real liberator 
Timoleon. 

Herakleides gained extraordinary popularity Dion cause* 
among the Syracusans by his courageous and pa- 
triotic conduct. But Dion saw plainly that he T * td y* 1 * ,n - 
could not, consistently with his own designs, per- 
mit such free opposition any longer. Many of his 
adherents, looking upon Herakleides as one who 
ought not to have been spared on the previous oc- 
casion, were ready to put him to death at any mo- 
ment ; being restrained only by a special prohibition 
which Dion now thought it time to remove. Ac- 
cordingly, with his privity, they made their way into 
the house of Herakleides, and slew him 2 . 

This dark deed abolished all remaining hope of incre**ed 
obtaining Syracusan freedom from the hands of oi is*u— * 

" » hatred 

Dion, and stamped him as the mere successor of lert «jBe<i' 

against him 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 53. *Ejr« xa Karpyopa tov Altov os on rr/y axpav in Syr*. 
oil Kariomfy c, rai roi firjpM tov Atovvtrlov ratfnr apprjptytp Xv<nu *«! rip eu * e ‘ 
viKfiov ttfiaXtiv ovk inirpy'^t. See. ' 

Compare Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 22. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 53 ; Cornelius Nepo*, Dion, c. 6. 
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the Dionysian despotism. It was in vain that he 
attended the obsequies of Herakleides with his fuff 
military force, excusing his well-known crime to 
the people, on the plea, that Syracuse could never ‘ 
be at peace while two such rivals were both in active : 
political life. Under the circumstances of the case, „• 
the remark was an insulting derision ; though it .* 
might have been advanced with pertinence as a rea- $ 
son for sending Herakleides away, at the moment i 
when he before spared him. Dion had now conferred ; 
upon his rival the melancholy honour of dying as j 
a martyr to Syracusan freedom ; and in that light he | 
was bitterly mourned by the people. No man after f- 
this murder could think himself secure Having | 
once employed the soldiers as executioners of his | 
own political antipathies, Dion proceeded to lend ; 
himself more and more to their exigences. He | 
provided for them pay and largesses, great in amount, | 
first at the cost of his opponents in the city, next 
at that of his friends, until at length discontent | 
became universal. Among the general body of the % 
citizens, Dion became detested as a tyrant, and the 4 
more detested because he had presented himself as 
a liberator ; while the soldiers also were in great > 
part disaffected to him 1 . ' ? 

The spies and police of the Dionysian dynasty 
not having been yet re-established, there was ample 
liberty at least of speech and censure ; so that Dion 
was soon furnished with full indications of the sen* 
fitaeot entertained towards him. He became dis- ■ ,i 
quieted and irritable at this change of public feeling*? t 

1 Cornel. Nepo*, Dion, c. 7. _'~ 

Cornelius^ Nepo*, Dion, c. 7. “ Insuetus male audiendi,” &£• 
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angry with the people, yet at the same time ashamed 
of himself. The murder of Herakleides sat heavy 
on his soul. The same man whom he had spared 
before when in the wrong, he had now slain when 
in the right. The maxims of the Academy which 
had imparted to him so much self-satisfaction in 
the former act, could hardly fail to occasion a pro- 
portionate sickness of self-reproach in the latter. 

Dion was not a mere power-seeker, nor prepared 
for all that endless apparatus of mistrustful pre- 
caution, indispensable to a Grecian despot. When 
told that his life was in danger, he replied that he 
would rather perish at once by the hands of the 
first assassin, than live in perpetual diffidence, to- 
wards friends as well as enemies 1 . 

One thus too good for a despot, and yet unfit for cmupinejr 
a popular leader, could not remain long in the pre- l^nnhta 
carious position occupied by Dion. His intimate 
friend, the Athenian Kallippus, seeing that the man ]ars ' 
who could destroy him would become popular with 
the Syracusans as well as with a large portion of 
the soldiery, formed a conspiracy accordingly. He 
stood high in the confidence of Dion, had been his 
companion during his exile at Athens, had accom- 
panied him to Sicily, and entered Syracuse by his 
side. But Plato, anxious for the credit of the Aca- 
demy, is careful to inform us, that this inauspicious 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 56. ’AXX’ 6 pit AtW, or! rotr vara riv 'H pa- 
a\66iuvot, rat rdv <f>omy eKcitov, ws nva too filov rat raw irpd£tftt 
auroO KijXtia rrpoKd/tcyrjv, Svirxtpoivav at i rat fiapwoptyot thrry, in 
iroXXaxtr 6vri<TKttv trotpo r «m rat jrapt'^n- rtB ^ovXoptnf ctyrrrtit 

air by, tl Qv tfi/an pi) pivot rov t ix^povs aXXA rat roiit rfxkovt rfmXxtr- 

TUflfVOV, 

Compare Plutarch, Apophthegm, p. 176 P. 
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friendship arose, not out of fellowship in philosophy, 
but out of common hospitalities, and especially com- 
mon initiation in theEleusinian mysteries*. Brave 
and forward in battle, Kallippus enjoyed much credit 
with the soldiery. He was conveniently placed for 
tampering with them, and by a crafty stratagem, he 
even ensured the unconscious connivance of Dion 
himself. Having learnt that plots were formed 
against his life, Dion talked about them to Kallip- 
pus, who offered himself to undertake the part of 
spy, and by simulated partnership to detect as well 
as to betray the conspirators. Under this confi- 
dence, Kallippus had full licence for carrying on his 
intrigues unimpeded, since Dion disregarded the 
many warnings which reached him 2 . Among the 
rumours raised out of Dion’s new position, and in- 
dustriously circulated by Kallippus — one was, that 
he was about to call back Apollokrates, son of Dio- 
nysius, as his partner and successor in the despot- 
ism — as a substitute for the youthful son who had 
recently perished. By these and other reports, 
Dion became more and more discredited, while 
Kallippus secretly organised a wider circle of ad- 
herents. His plot however did not escape the pe- 
netration of AristomachS and Aret£ ; who having 

4 Plato, Epistol. Tii. p. 333 F. : compare Plutarch, Dion, c. 1 7 , 28, 54. 

Athenjeus, on the contrary, states that Kallippus was a pupil of Plato, 
andfeUow pupil with Dion in the school (Athemeus, xi. p. 508). 

e statement of Plato hardly goes so far as to negative the suppo- - 
tttum that Kallippus may have frequented his school and received in- 
struct*® there, for a time greater or less. But it refutes the idea, that 
friendship of Dion and Kallippus arose out of these philosophical 
tastes common to both ; which Athemeus seems to have intended to 
convey. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 54 ; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, e. k 
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first addressed unavailing hints to Dion, at last 
took upon them to question Kallippus himself. The 
latter not only denied the charge, but even con- 
firmed his denial, at their instance, by one of the 
most solemn and terrific oaths recognised in Gre- 
cian religion ; going into the sacred grove of De- 
meter and Persephond, touching the purple robe 
of the goddess, and taking in his hand a lighted 
torch 1 . 

, Inquiry being thus eluded, there came on pre- 
sently the day of the Koreia : — the festival of these 
very Two goddesses in whose name and presence 
Kallippus had forsworn. This was the day which he 
had fixed for execution. The strong points of defence 
in Syracuse were confided beforehand to his principal 
adherents, while his brother Philostrates 2 kept a 
trireme manned in the harbour ready for flight in 
case the scheme should miscarry. While Dion, 
taking no part in the festival, remained at home, 
Kallippus caused his house to be surrounded by 
confidential soldiers, and then sent into it a select 
company of Zakynthians, unarmed, as if for the 
purpose of addressing Dion on business. These 
men, young and of distinguished muscular strength, 
being admitted into the house, put aside or inti- 
midated the slaves, none of whom manifested any 
zeal or attachment. They then made their way up 
to Dion’s apartment, and attempted to throw him 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 56 . 

j Plato alludes to the two brothers whom Dion made his friends st 
Athens, and who ultimately slew him ; but without mentioning the name 
of either (Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 F.). 

The third Athenian — whose fidelity he emphatically contrasts with 
the falsehood of these two — appears to mean, himself — Plato. Com- 
pare pp. 333 and 334. 
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down and strangle him. So strenuously did he 
resist, however, that they found it impossible to kill 
him without arms ; which they were perplexed how 
to procure, being afraid to open the doors, lest aid 
might be introduced against them. At length one 
of their number descended to a back-door, and pro- 
cured from a Syracusan without, named Lykon, a 
short sword ; of the Laconian sort, and of peculiar 
workmanship. With this weapon they put Dion to 
death 1 . They then seized Aristomachd and Aret4, 
the sister and wife of Dion. These unfortunate 
women were cast into prison, w’here they were 
long detained, and where the latter was delivered 
of a posthumous son. 

Life, semi- Thus perished Dion, having lived only about a 

altered po- year after his expulsion of the Dionysian dynasty 

Dion!’ ° f from Syracuse — but a year too long for his own 
fame. Notwithstanding the events of those last 
months, there is no doubt that he was a man essen- 
tially differing from the class of Grecian despots : 
a man, not of aspirations purely personal, nor 
thirsting merely for multitudes of submissive sub- 
jects and a victorious army — but with large public- 
minded purposes attached as coordinate to his own 
ambitious views. He wished to perpetuate his name 
as the founder of a polity, cast in something of the 
general features of Sparta ; which, while it did not 
shock Hellenic instincts, should reach farther than 
political institutions generally aim to do, so as to 
remodel the sentiments and habits of the citizens, 
on principles suited to philosophers like Plato* 

* Plutarch, Dion, c, 57 ; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 9 ; Diodor, 
xw. 31. 
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Brought up as Dion was from childhood at the court 
of the elder Dionysius, unused to that established 
legality, free speech, and habit of active citizenship, 
from whence a large portion of Hellenic virtue 
flowed — the wonder is, how he acquired so much 
public conviction and true magnanimity of soul — 
not how he missed acquiring more. The influence 
of Plato during his youth stamped his mature cha- 
racter; but that influence (as Plato himself tells 
us) found a rare predisposition in the pupil. Still, 
Dion had no experience of the working of a free 
and popular government. The atmosphere in which 
his youth was passed, was that of an energetic de- 
spotism ; while the aspiration which he imbibed 
from Plato was, to restrain and regularize that de- 
spotism, and to administer to the people a certain 
dose of political liberty, yet reserving to himself the 
task of settling how much was good for them, and 
the power of preventing them from acquiring more. 

How this project — the natural growth of Dion's 
mind, for which his tastes and capacities were 
suited — was violently thrust aside through the 
alienated feelings of the younger Dionysius — has 
been already recounted. The position of Dion was 
now completely altered. He became a banished, 
ill-used man, stung with contemptuous antipathy 
against Dionysius, and eager to put down his de- 
spotism over Syracuse. Here were new motives 
apparently falling in with the old project. But the 
conditions of the problem had altogether changed, 
Dion could not overthrow Dionysius without “ ta- 
king the Syracusan people into partnership” (to 

VOL. XI. n 
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use the phrase of Herodotus' respecting the Athe- ’ 
nian Kleisthenes) — without proinising them full 
freedom, as an inducement for their hearty coope- \ 
ration — without giving them arms, and awakening > 
in them the stirring impulses of Grecian citizen- f 
ship, all the more violent because they had been so 't 
long trodden down 2 . With these new allies he k 
knew not how to deal. He had no experience of a } 
free and jealous popular mind : in persuasion, be | 
was utterly unpractised : his manners were haughty « 
and displeasing. Moreover, hia kkkbaj^with the 
Dionysian family exposed him to antipatnV from^ 
two different quarters. Like the Duke of \ 

(Egalit6) at the end of 1792, in the first French • 
Revolution — he was hated both by the royalists, be- - 
cause, though related to the reigning dynasty, be 
had taken an active part against it — and by sincere ' 
democrats, because they suspected him of a design - 
to put himself in its place. To Dion, such coalition 
of antipathies was a serious hindrance ; presenting | 
a strong basis of support for all his rivals, especially , 
for the unscrupulous Herakleides. The bad treat- J 
ment which he underwent both from the Syracu- .• 
sans and from Herakleides, during the time when 
the officers of Dionysius still remained masters in 
Ortygia, has been already related. Dion hqwever 
behaved, though not always with prudence, yet 
with so much generous energy against the common 
enemy, that he put down his rival, and maintained ; 

1 Heiodotus, v. 66. ia-aovfuvos i’ & K\fi<T&tyT]s ri>v Sfj/iov ; 

rrmpiCrrat. *■ 

* Cicero de Officiis, ii. 7. “ Acriores rnorsus intermissee libortatis f 
quam reteuUe." 
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his ascendency unshaken, until the surrender of 
Ortygia. 

That surrender brought his power to a maximum. 
It was the turning-point and crisis of his life. A 
splendid opportunity was now opened, of earning 
for himself fame and gratitude. He might have at- 
tached his name to an act as sublime and impressive 
as any in Grecian history, which, in an evil hour, he 
left to be performed in after days by Timoleon — the 
razing of the Dionysian stronghold, and the erection 
of courts of justice on its site. He might have taken 
the lead in organising, under the discussion and 
consent of the people, a good and free government, 
which, more or less exempt from defect as it might 
have been, would at least have satisfied them, and 
would have spared Syracuse those ten years of suf- 
fering which intervened until Timoleon came to 
make the possibility a fact. Dion might have done 
all that Timoleon did — and might have done it more 
easily, since he was less embarrassed both by the 
other towns in Sicily and by the Carthaginians. 
Unfortunately he still thought himself strong enough 
to resume his original project. In spite of the 
spirit, kindled partly by himself, among the Syra- 
cusans — in spite of the repugnance, already un- 
equivocally manifested, on the mere suspicion of his 
despotic designs — he fancied himself competent 
to treat the Syracusans as a tame and passive herd ; 
to carve out for them just as much liberty as he 
thought right, and to require them to be satisfied 
with it ; nay, even worse, to defer giving them any 
liberty at all, on the plea, or pretence, of full con- 
sultation with advisers of his own choice. 

n 2 
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Through this deplorable mistake, alike mischie- 
vous to Syracuse and to himself, Dion made his 
government one of pure force. He placed himself 
in a groove wherein he was fatally condemned to 
move on from bad to worse, without possibility of 
amendment. He had already made a martyr of 
Herakleides, and he would have been compelled to 
make other martyrs besides, had his life continued. 
It is fortunate for his reputation that his career was 
arrested so early, before he had become bad enough 
to forfeit that sympathy and esteem with which the 
philosopher Plato still mourns his death, appeasrag 
his own disappointment by throwing the blame of 
Dion’s failure on every one but Dion himself. 
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SICILIAN AFFAIRS DOWN TO THE CLOSE OF THE EX- 
PEDITION OF TIMOLEON. B.C. 353-336. 

The assassination of Dion, as recounted in my last B ' c ' 3iS ' 
chapter, appears to have been skilfully planned and Tiid'pro!. 
executed for the purposes of its contriver, the Athe- Kppu., 
nian Kallippus. Succeeding at once to the com- * ftertll « , 
mand ot the soldiers, among whom he had before tion o{ 
been very popular, — and to the mastery of Orty- 
gia, — he was practically supreme at Syracuse. We 
read in Cornelius Nepos, that after the assassination 
of Dion there was deep public sorrow, and a strong 
reaction in his favour, testified by splendid obse- 
quies attended by the mass of the population 1 . But 
this statement is difficult to believe ; not merely be- 
cause Kallippus long remained undisturbed master, 
but because he also threw into prison the female 
relatives of Dion — his sister Aristomache and his 
pregnant wife Arete, avenging by such act of ma- 
lignity the false oath which he had so lately been 
compelled to take, in order to satisfy their suspi- 
cions 2 . Arete was delivered of a son in the prison. 

It would seem that these unhappy women were 
kept in confinement during all the time, more than 
a year, that Kallippus remained master. On his 
being deposed, they were released ; when a Syra- 
cusan named Hiketas, a friend of the deceased Dion, 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Dion, e. 10. 5 Plutarch, Dion, c. £6, 57 . 
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affected to take them under his protection. After 
a short period of kind treatment, he put them on 
board a vessel to be sent to Peloponnesus, but 
caused them to he slain on the voyage, and their 
bodies to be sunk in the sea. To this cruel deed 
he is said to have been instigated by the enemies 
of Dion ; and the act shows but too plainly how 
implacable those enemies were 1 . 

How Kallippus maintained himself in Syracuse 
by what support, or violences, or promises — and 
against what difficulties he had to contend — we are 
not permitted to know. He seems at first to have 
made promises of restoring liberty ; and we are 
even told, that he addressed a public letter to his 
country, the city of Athens 4 ; wherein he doubtless 
laid claim to the honours of tyrannicide ; repre- 
senting himself as the liberator of Syracuse. How 
this was received by the Athenian assembly, we are 
not informed. But to Plato and the frequenters of 
the Academy, the news of Dion’s death occasioned 
the most profound sorrow, as may still be read in 
the philosopher’s letters. 

Kallippus maintained himself for a year in full 
splendour and dominion. Discontents had then 
grown up; and the friends of Dion — or perhaps 
the enemies of Kallippus assuming that name — - 
showed themselves with force in Syracuse. How- 
ever, Kallippus defeated them, and forced them to 
take refuge in Leontini 3 ; of which town we pre- 
sently find Hiketas despot. Encouraged probably 

* Pluta "*’ Mon, c. 68. * Plutarch, Dion, c. 68. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 58; Diodor. xvi. 31-36. 
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by this success, Kallippus committed many enor- 
mities, and made himself so odious 1 , that the ex- 
pelled Dionysian family began to conceive hopes of 
recovering their dominion. He had gone forth 
from Syracuse on an expedition against Katana ; 
of which absence Hipparinus took advantage to 
effect his entry into Syracuse, at the head of a force 
sufficient, combined with popular discontent, to 
shut him out of the city. Kallippus speedily re- 
turned, hut was defeated by Hipparinus, and com- 
pelled to content himself with the unprofitable 
exchange of Katana in place of Syracuse 2 . 

Hipparinus and Nysseus were the two sons of Miserable 
Dionysius the elder, by Aristomache, and were 0 f Syracuse 
therefore nephews of Dion. Though Hipparinus as described 
probably became master of Ortygia, the strongest b > PIato - 
portion of Syracuse, yet it would appear that in the 
other portions of Syracuse there were opposing 
parties who contested his rule ; first, the partisans 
of Dionysius the younger, and of his family — next, 
the mass who desired to get rid of both the families, 
and to establish a free popular constitution. Such 
is the state of facts which we gather from the letters 
of Plato 3 . But we are too destitute of memorials 
to make out anything distinct respecting the con- 
dition of Syracuse or of Sicily between 353 b.c. and 
344 b.c. — from the death of Dion to the invitation 
sent to Corinth, which brought about the mission of 
Timoleon. We are assured generally that it was a 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 11 ; Plutarch, compar. Timoleon and Paul. 

Emil. c. 2. . . . , 

1 This seems to result from Plutarch, Dion, c. 68, compared w»a 

Diodor. xvi. 36. 

* Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 353, 365, 366, 
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period of intolerable conflicts, disorders, and suf- 
fering ; that even the temples and tombs were * 
neglected' ; that the people were everywhere tram- 
pled down by despots and foreign mercenaries ; 
that the despots were frequently overthrown by 
violence or treachery, yet only to be succeeded by 
others as bad or worse ; that the multiplication of 
foreign soldiers, seldom regularly paid, spread pil- 
lage and violence everywhere 2 . The philosopher 
Plato — in a letter written about a year or more 
after the death of Dion (seemingly after the expul- 
sion of Kallippus) and addressed to the surviving 
relatives and friends of the latter — -draws a lamen- 
table picture of the state both of Syracuse and Si- 
cily. He goes so far as to say, that under the 
distraction and desolation which prevailed, the Hel- 
lenic race and language were likely to perish in 
the island, and give place to the Punic or Oscan 3 - 
He adjures the contending parties at Syracuse to 
avert this miserable issue by coming to a compro- 
mise, and by constituting a moderate and popular 
government, — yet with some rights reserved to the 
ruling families, among whom he desires to see a 
fraternal partnership established, tripartite in its 
character ; including Dionysius the younger (now 
atL<>kri) Hipparinus son of the elder Dionysius- — 


v Epist- viii. 356 B. s\sS>v g* irarpiba ku'i lspS>v dOspaTrsvaio* 

koi racfwvc, &c. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c . 1. 

, ^*kto, Epistol. viii. p. 353 F hiohsaQcu S’ imb rov kvkXov 

rovrev *<d to rvpa^bv djsav Ka \ T & 8 W or«^ ysvos, fj$si 81, id* 
arfp t*m> «K v yiytojrai ti rai awsviera v, (T^sbbv sis sprjplav rrjs 
" 7] vtKi]S tpovtjs iKsXia isaaa, toiv‘iKa>v tj ’OiriKav /»«ra/9a- 
- Tl¥a ««'* *pdros. Too™, 8 ij X ph 

^^^asrobs-’-EUrtsasrsp^viHlp^Koy. 
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and the son of Dion. On the absolute necessity of 
such compromise and concord, to preserve both 
people and despots from one common ruin, Plato 
delivers the most pathetic admonitions. He recom- 
mends a triple coordinate kingship, passing by 
hereditary transmission in the families of the three 
persons just named ; and including the presidency 
of religious ceremonies with an ample measure of 
dignity and veneration, but very little active poli- 
tical power. Advising that impartial arbitrators, 
respected by all, should be invoked to settle terms 
for the compromise, he earnestly implores each of 
the combatants to acquiesce peaceably in their adju- 
dication 1 . 

To Plato, — who saw before him the line double 
of Spartan kings, the only hereditary kings in 
Greece, — the proposition of three coordinate kingly 
families did not appear at all impracticable ; nor 
indeed was it so, considering the small extent of 
political power allotted to them. But amidst the 
angry passions which then raged, and the mass of 
evil which had been done and suffered on all sides, 
it was not likely that any pacific arbitrator, of what- 
ever position or character, would find a hearing, or 
would be enabled to effect any such salutary adjust- 
ment as had emanated from the Mantinean DSm6- 
nax at Kyr6n4 — between the discontented Kyre- 
neans and the dynasty of theBattiad princes*. Plato’s 
recommendation passed unheeded. He died in 
348-347 b.c., without seeing any mitigation of those 
Sicilian calamities which saddened the last years of 
his long life. On the contrary, the condition of 

1 Plato, Epistol. »ui. p. 356. * Herodot. it. 161. 
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Syracuse grew worse instead of better. The younger 
Dionysius contrived to effect his return, expelling 
Hipparinus and Nysseus from Ortygia, and esta- 
blishing himself there again as master. As he had 
a long train of past humiliation to avenge, his rule 
was of that oppressive character which the ancient 
proverb recognised as belonging to kings restored 
from exile 1 . 

Of all these princes descended from the elder 
Dionysius, not one inherited the sobriety and tem- 
perance which had contributed so much to his suc- 
cess. All of them are said to have been of drunken 
and dissolute habits 2 — Dionysius the younger, and 
his son Apollokrates, as well as Hipparinus and 
Nysaeus. Hipparinus was assassinated while in a 
fit of intoxication ; so that Nysaeus became the re- 
presentative of this family, until he was expelled 
from Ortygia by the return of the younger Dio- 
nysius. 

That prince, since his first expulsion from Syra- 
cuse, bad chiefly resided at Lokri in Italy, of which 
city his mother Doris was a native. It has already 
been stated that the elder Dionysius had augmented 
and nursed up Lokri by every means in his power, 
as an appurtenance of his own dominion at Syra- 
cuse. He had added to its territory all the south- 
ernmost peninsula of Italy (comprehended within 
a line drawn from the Gulf of Terina to that of 
Skylletium), once belonging to Rhegium, Kaulonia, 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 1. 


Kegnamt sanguine multo 

■ ; ^ fegnum quiaquia venit ab exilio. 

Arwtotle and Theopompns, ap. Athenaeum, x. p. 435, 436 ■ Thro- 

pomp. Fragm. 146, 204, 213, ed. Didot. ’ * 
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and Hipponium. But though the power of Lokri 
was thus increased, it had ceased to be a free city, 
being converted into a dependency of the Diony- 
sian family 1 . As such, it became the residence 
of the second Dionysius, when he could no longer 
maintain himself in Syracuse. We know little of 
what he did ; though we are told that he revived 
a portion of the dismantled city of Rbegium under 
the name of Phoebia 2 . Rhegium itself reappears 
shortly afterwards as a community under its own 
name, and was probably reconstituted at the com- 
plete downfall of the second Dionysius. 

The season between 356-346 b.c., was one of sufferings 
great pressure and suffering for all the Italiot itaiiot 
Greeks, arising from the increased power of the from the 
inland Lucanians and Bruttians. These Bruttians, andBrot* 
who occupied the southernmost Calabria, were a 
fraction detached from the general body of Luca- 
nians and self-emancipated ; having consisted chiefly 
of indigenous rural serfs in the mountain com- 
munities, who threw off the sway of their Lucanian 
masters, and formed an independent aggregate for 
themselves. These men, especially in the energetic 
effort which marked their early independence, were 
formidable enemies of the Greeks on the coast, from 
Tarentum to the Sicilian strait ; and more than a 
match even for the Spartans and Epirots invited 
over by the Greeks as auxiliaries. 

It appears that the second Dionysius, when be 
retired to Lokri after the first loss of his power at 
Syracuse, soon found his rule unacceptable and hie 
person unpopular. He maintained himself, seem- 
* Ariatotel. Politic, r. 6, 7. * | 
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ingly from the beginning, by means of two distinct 
citadels in the town, with a standing army under 
the command of the Spartan Pharax, a man of 
profligacy and violence 1 . The conduct of Diony- 
sius became at last so odious, that nothing short 
of extreme force could keep down the resentment 
of the citizens. We read that he was in the habit 
of practising the most licentious outrage towards 
the marriageable maidens of good family in Lokri. 
The detestation thus raised against him was re- 
pressed by his superior force — not, we may be 
sure, without numerous cruelties perpetrated against 
individual persons who stood on their defence — 
until the moment arrived when he and his son 
Apollokrates effected their second return to Or- 
tygia. To ensure so important an acquisition, 
Dionysius diminished his military force at Lokri, 
where he at the same time left his wife, his two 
daughters, and his youthful son. But after his 
departure, the Lokrians rose in insurrection, over- 
powered the reduced garrison, and took captive 
these unfortunate members of his family. Upon 
their guiltless heads fell all the terrors of retaliation 
for the enormities of the despot. It was in vain 
that both' Dionysius himself, and the Tarentines 4 
supplicated permission to redeem the captives at 


Txmoleon, c. 11 ; Compar. Timoleon and Paul. Emil. 
c.2; T heopompus ap. Atheme. xii.p. 536; Plutarch, Reipul* Gerend. 
Precept, p. 821 D. About the two citadels in Lokri, see Livy, Mix. 6. . 

It may have been probably a predatory fleet in the service of the 
younger Dionysius, which Livy mentions to have been ravaging about 

Z* *■?*“■* ° f ^operating with the Gauls against por- 

tions of the Roman territory (Livy, vh. 25, 26). 

* U "°" ld . Bp **” that Nations of amity, or amicable depend- 

ence, still subsisted between Dionysius the younger and the Taren- 
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the highest ransom. In vain was Lokri besieged, 
and its territory desolated. The Lokrians could 
neither be seduced by bribes, nor deterred by 
threats, from satiating the full extremity of vin- 
dictive fury. After multiplied cruelties and bru- 
talities, the wife and family of Dionysius were at 
length relieved from farther suffering by being 
strangled \ With this revolting tragedy terminated 
the inauspicious marital connection begun between 
the elder Dionysius and the oligarchy of Lokri. 


By the manner in which Dionysius exercised his Distress of 
power at Lokri, we may judge how he would behave cusans — 
at Syracuse, The Syracusans endured more evil digger from 
than ever, without knowing where to look for help. 

Hiketas the Syracusan (once the friend of Dion, 
ultimately the murderer of the slain Dion’s widow — ^co*- 
and sister), had now established himself as despot Ha»t»w 
at Leontini. To him they turned as an auxiliary* eotmteM 
hoping thus to obtain force sufficient for the ex* 

Hiketas gladly accepted * 


pulsion of Dionysius, 
the proposition, with lull purpose of reapingth* 
reward of such expulsion, when achieved, for 
himself. Moreover, a formidable cloud was now 
gathering from the side of Carthage. What causes 
had rendered Carthage inactive for the last few 
years, while Sicily was so weak and disunited — we 
do not know ; but she had now become once more 
aggressive, extending her alliances among the de- 
, spots of the island, and pouriDg in a large force aad 
fleet, so as to menace the independence bodr*[. 

tines. There »** *een, in die jnytenewn or 
Tareotum, a rfcmiMttr iritfc 3^6 

Diomyrnm (Enghonon, »p. Ath rnmmn , * 
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Sicily and of Southern Italy 1 . The appearance of 
this new enemy drove the Syracusans to despair, 
and left them no hope of safety except in assistance 
from Corinth. To that city they sent a pathetic 
and urgent appeal, setting forth both the actual 
suffering and the approaching peril from without. 
And such indeed was the peril, that even to a calm 
observer, it might well seem as if the mournful 
prophecy of Plato was on the point of receiving 
fulfilment — Hellenism as well as freedom becoming 
extinct on the island. 

To the invocation of Corinthian aid, Hiketas was 
a party; yet an unwilling party. He had made up his 
mind that for his purpose, it was better to join the 
Carthaginians, with whom he had already opened 
negotiations — and to employ theirforces, first in ex- 
pelling Dionysius, next in ruling Syracuse for him- 
self. But these were schemes not to be yet divulged : 
accordingly, Hiketas affected to concur in the press- 
ing entreaty sent by the Syracusans to Corinth, in- 
tending from the beginning to frustrate its success 2 . 
He expected indeed that the Corinthians would 
themselves decline compliance : for the enterprise 
proposed to them was full of difficulty ; they had 
neither injury to avenge, nor profit to expect; 
while the force of sympathy, doubtless not incon- 
siderable, with a suffering colony, would probably 
be neutralized by the unsettled and degraded con- 
dition into which all Central Greece was now, 
rapidly sinking, under the ambitious strides of 
Philip of Macedon. 

The Syracusan envoys reached Corinth at a 

' Diodor. xvi. 67. 5 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 2. 
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favourable moment. , But it is, melancholy to ad- 
vert to the aggregate diminution o£ Grecian power, 
as compared with the time when (seventy years 
before) their forefathers had sent thither to solicit 
aid against the besieging armament of Athens ; 
a time when Athens, Sparta, and Syracuse her- 
self, were all in exuberant vigour as well as un- 
impaired freedom. However, the Corinthians tjpp- 
pened at this juncture to have their hands $s 
well as their minds tolerably free, so that the voicS 
of genuine affliction, transmitted from the most 
esteemed of all their colonies, was heard with favour 
and sympathy. A decree was passed, heartily and 
unanimously, to grant the aid solicited 1 . 

The next step was to choose a leader. But a 
leader was not easily found. The enterprise pre- 
sented little temptation, with danger and difficulty 
abundant as well as certain. The hopeless discord 
of Syracuse for years past, was well known to all 
the leading Corinthian politicians or generals. Of 
all or most of these, the names were successively 
put up by the archons ; but all with one accord 
declined. At length, while the archons hesitated 
whom to fix upon, an unknown voice in the crowd 
pronounced the name of Timoleon, son of Timo- 
demus. The mover seemed prompted by divine 
inspiration 2 ; so little obvious was the choice, and 
so pre-eminently excellent did it prove. Timoleon 
was named — without difficulty, and without much 
intention of doing him honour — to a post which all 
the other leading men declined. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 3. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 3. dXAu Stov rurot, Stt tounr, tit jmt 
(liflakivros Ttp apSpinrtf, Sic. 
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ufeandclm Some*pafhts mOft be here npticed in the previous 
Tin®]eon* history of thM'fgmarkable mart. He belonged to' an 
• illustrious family in Corinth, and was now of mature 
age — perhaps about fifty. He was distinguished 
no less for his courage than for the gentleness of 
hifc^isposition. Little moved either by personal 
vanity or by ambition, he was devoted in his 
*. *• patriotism, and unreserved in his hatred of despots 
as well as of traitors 1 . The government of Corinth 
toas, and always had been, oligarchical; but it was 
a Regular, constitutional, oligarchy ; while the Co- 
rinthian antipathy against despots was of old 
standing* — hardly less strong than that of demo- 
cratical Athens. As a soldier in the ranks of Co- 


* * '*rifMhian hoplites, the bravery of Timoleon, and 

his submission to discipline, were alike remarkable. 
Hi* conduct Th&e points of his character stood out the more 

brother tu forcibly from contrast with his elder brother Timo- 
whoseTfe phanes ; who possessed the soldierlike merits of 
battle™ *" bravery and energetic enterprise, but combined 
with them an unprincipled ambition, and an un- 
scrupulous prosecution of selfish advancement at 
all cost to others. The military qualities of Timo- 
phanes, however, gained for him so much popu- 
larity, that he was placed high as an officer in the 
Corinthian service. Timoleon, animated with a 



full measure of brotherly attachment, not only 
tried to screen his defects as well as to set off his 
merits, but also incurred the greatest perils for the 
purpose of saving his life. In a battle against the 


* Plutarch, Tiltiolcon, C. 3. ...... rprX6rrarpis di Kai npaos diarfxpovrois, 

rxra fir) trtfMpa fiunrrvpmrms tlnu cat fiurmovrfpos. 

* Herodot. v. 92. 
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Argeians and Kleoijaea^s, Tic^pphane* ^as com- 
manding the cgvalry^vhenhishorse^lJaing wounded, 
threw him on the ground, very near to the enemy. 
The remaining horsemen fled, leaving* their com- 
mander to what seemed certain destruction ; but 
Timoleon, who was serving among the hopi^s, 
rushed singly forth from the ranks with his utmost 
speed, and covered Timophanes with his sh^d, 
when the enemy were just about to pierce hn% 
He made head singlehanded against them, warding 
off numerous spears and darts, and successfully 
protected his fallen brother until succour arrived ; 
though at the cost of several wounds to himself 1 . 

This act of generous devotion raised great ad- 
miration towards Timoleon. But it also procured, 
sympathy for Timophanes, who less deserved it. 
The Corinthians had recently incurred great risk 
of seeing their city fall into the hands of their 
Athenian allies, who had laid a plan to seize it, 
but were disappointed through timely notice given 
at Corinth 2 . To arm the people being regarded as 
dangerous to the existing oligarchy 3 , it was judged 
expedient to equip a standing force of 400 paid 
foreign soldiers, and establish them as a permanent 
garrison in the strong and lofty citadel. The com- 
mand of this garrison, with the mastery of the fort, 
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1 Plutarch, Timoleon, e. 4. At what time this battle took place can- 
not be made out. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. ’Eire! o’ ot K opiv&ioi, dfdtdrer /tjy nadoitv 
out *a< npoTtpov vjro riv aviLfia^v airo$a\6vrtt Trjv TtoKiv, lee. 

The Corinthians were carrying on war, in conjunction with Athens 
and Sparta, against Thebes, when (in 366 B.c.) the Athenians laid their 
plan for seizing the city. The Corinthians, haring hqprd of it in time, 
took measures to frustrate it. See Xenophon, Hellen. rii. 4, 4-5. 

* Aristotel, Politic, v. 5. 9. 
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was entrusted to Timophanes. A worse choice 
could not have been made. The new commander — 
seconded not only by his regiment and his strong 
position, but also by some violent partisans whom 
he took into his pay and armed, among the poorer 
citizens — speedily stood forth as despot, taking the 
whole government into his own hands. He seized 
numbers of the chief citizens, probably all the 
members of the oligarchical councils who resisted 
his orders, and put them to death without, even 
fo*m of trial 1 . Now, when it was too late, the 
Corinthians repented of the mistaken vote which 
had raised up a new Periauder among them. 
But to Timoleon, the crimes of his brother occa- 
sioned an agony of shame and sorrow. He first 
went up to the acropolis 2 to remonstrate with him ; 
conjuring him emphatically, by the most sacred 
motives public as well as private, to renounce his 
disastrous projects. Timophanes repudiated the 
appeal with contempt. Timoleon had now to 
choose between his brother and his country. Again 
he went to the acropolis, accompanied by iEschy- 
lus, brother of the wife of Timophanes — by the 
prophet Orthagoras, his intimate friend — perhaps 
also by another friend named Telekleides. Ad- 
mitted into the presence of Timophanes, they re- 
newed their prayers and supplications ; urging him 
even yet to recede from his tyrannical courses. 
But all their pleading was without effect. Timo- 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. ov^vovs ave\a>p axplrovs tS>v irpovnov 

7ro\ it Q jv f airros eavrov rvpawov . 

Diodorus (xvi. 65) coincides in the main fact — hut differs in several 
details. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. av$is dpepTj irpos t6v ddr\(f>6v y &c. 
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phanes first laughed them to scorn ; presently, he 
became exasperated, and would hear no more. 
Finding words unavailing, they now drew their 
swords and put him to death. Timoleon lent no 
hand in the deed, but stood a little way off, with 
his face hidden, and in a flood of tears 1 . ■* 

With the life of Timophanes passed away the 
despotism which had already begun its crushing' 
influence upon the Corinthians. The mercenary 
force was either dismissed, or placed in safe hands ; 
the acropolis became again part of a free city; ‘the 
Corinthian constitution was revived as before. In 
what manner this change was accomplished, or 
with what measure of violence it was accompanied, 
we are left in ignorance ; for Plutarch tells hs 
hardly anything except what personally concerns 
Timoleon. We learn however that the expressions 
of joy among the citizens, at the death of Timo- 
phanes and the restoration of the constitution, 
were vehement and universal. So strongly did 
this tide of sentiment run, as to carry along with 
it, in appearance, even those who really regretted 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4; Cornelius Ncpos, Timol. c. 1 ; Plutarch, 
Reipub. Gerend. Pnecept. p. 808 A. That Telekleides was present and 
took part in the deed — though Plutarch directly names only JEscliylus 
and Orthagoras — seems to be implied in an indirect allusion afterwards 
(c. 7), where Telekleides says to Timoleon after his nomination to 
the Sicilian command, ‘Ac ri/v ko\£>s aycjvicrrjt, rvpawov t'lv’ipijKcvtu 
dd£opev' dv dc (f>av\a>s, d8c\(f)6v. 

The presence of the prophet seems to show, that they had just been 
offering sacrifice, to ascertain the will of the gods respecting what they 
were about to do. 

Nepos says that Timoleon was not actually present at the moment of 
his brother’s death, but stood out of the room to prevent assistance 
from arriving. 

Diodorus (xvi. 65) states that Timoleon slew his brother in the market- 
place. But the account of Plutarch appears preferable. 

o 2 
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the departed despotism. Afraid to say what they 
really felt about the deed, these men gave only the 
more abundant utterance to their hatred of the 
doer. Though it was good that Timophanes should 
be killed (they said), yet that he should be killed 
by his brother, and his brother-in-law, was a deed 
which tainted both the actors with inexpiable guilt 
and abomination. The majority of the Corinthian 
public, however, as well as the most distinguished 
citizens, took a view completely opposite. They 
expressed the warmest admiration as well for the 
doer as for the deed. They extolled the com- 
bination of warm family affection with devoted 
magnanimity and patriotism, each in its right place 
and properly balanced, which marked the conduct 
of Timoleon. He had displayed his fraternal affec- 
tion by encountering the greatest perils in the 
battle, in order to preserve the life of Timophanes. 
But when that brother, instead of an innocent 
citizen, became the worst enemy of Corinth, Timo- 
leon had then obeyed the imperative call of pa- 
triotism, to the disregard not less of his own comfort 
and interest than of fraternal affection 1 . 

Such was the decided verdict pronounced by the 
majority — a majority as well in value as in num- 
ber — respecting the behaviour of Timoleon. In 
his mind, however, the general strain of encomium 
was not sufficient to drown, or even to compensate, 
the language of reproach, in itself so much more 
pungent, which emanated from the minority. 
Among that minority too was found one person 
whose single voice told with profound impression 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 5. 
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— his mother Demaristl, mother also of the slain 
Timophanes. Demaristd not only thought of her 
murdered son with the keenest maternal sorrow, 
but felt intense horror and execration for the 
authors of the deed. She imprecated curses on 
the head of Timoleon, refused even to see him 
again, and shut her doors against his visits, in spite 
of earnest supplications. 

There wanted nothing more to render Timoleon 
thoroughly miserable, amidst the almost universal 
gratitude of Corinth. Of his strong fraternal af- 
fection for Timophanes, his previous conduct leaves 
no doubt. Such affection ■ had to be overcome 
before he accompanied his tyrannicidal friends to 
the acropolis, and doubtless flowed back with ex- 
treme bitterness upon his soul, after the deed 
was done. But when to this internal source 
of distress, was added the sight of persons who 
shrank from contact with him as a fratricide, to- 
gether with the sting of the maternal Erinnys — he 
became agonised even to distraction. Life was 
odious to him ; he refused for some time all food, 
and determined to starve himself to death. Nothing 
but the pressing solicitude of friends prevented him 
from executing the resolve. But no consoling voice 
could impart to him spirit for the duties of public 
life. He fled the city and the haunts of men, bu- 
ried himself in solitude amidst his fields in the 
country, and refrained from seeing or speaking to 
any one. For several years he thus hid himself 
like a self-condemned criminal ; and even when 
time had somewhat mitigated the intensity of his 
anguish, he still shunned every prominent position, 
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performing nothing more than his indispensable 
duties as a citizen. An interval of twenty years’ 
had now elapsed from the death of Timophanes, to 
the arrival of the Syracusan application for aid. 
During all this time, Timoleon, in spite of the sym- 
pathy and willingness of admiring fellow-citizens, 
had never once chosen to undertake any important 
command or office. At length the vox Dei is heard, 
unexpectedly, amidst the crowd ; dispelling the tor- 
menting nightmare which had so long oppressed 
his soul, and restoring him to healthy and honour- 
able action. 

There is no doubt. that the conduct of Timoleon 
and iEschylus in killing Timophanes was in the 
highest degree tutelary to Corinth. The despot 
had already imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
countrymen, and would have been condemned, by 
fatal necessity, to go on from bad to worse, mul- 
tiplying the number of victims, as a condition of 
preserving his own power. To say that the deed 
ought not to have been done by near relatives, was 
tantamount to saying, that it ought not to have been 
done at all ; for none but near relatives could have 
obtained that easy access which enabled them to 
effect it. And even Timoleon and iEschylus could 
not make the attempt without the greatest hazard 
to themselves. Nothing was more likely than that 
the death of Timophanes would be avenged on the 
spot ; nor are we told how they escaped such ven- 
geance from the soldiers at hand. It has been 
already stated that the contemporary sentiment to- 
wards Timoleon was divided between admiration of 

' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 7 . 
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the heroic patriot, and abhorrence of the fratricide ; 
yet with a large preponderance on the side of ad- 
miration, especially in the highest and best minds. 
In modern times the preponderance would be in 
the opposite scale. The sentiment of duty towards 
family covers a larger proportion of the field of mo- 
rality, as compared with obligations towards country, 
than it did in ancient times ; while that intense an- 
tipathy against a despot who overtops and overrides 
the laws, regarding him as the worst of criminals 
— which stood in the foreground of the ancient 
virtuous feeling — has now disappeared. Usurp- 
ation of the supreme authority is regarded gene- 
rally among the European public as a crime, only 
where it displaces an established king already in 
possession ; where there is no king, the successful 
usurper finds sympathy rather than censure : and 
few readers would have been displeased with Timo- 
leon, had he even seconded his brother’s attempt. 
But in the view of Timoleon and of his age gene- 
rally, even neutrality appeared in the light of 
treason to his country, when no other man but 
him could rescue her from the despot. This senti- 
ment is strikingly embodied in the comments of 
Plutarch ; who admires the fraternal tyrannicide, as 
an act of sublime patriotism, and only complains 
that the internal emotions of Timoleon were not on 
a level with the sublimity of the act ; that the great 
mental suffering which he endured afterwards, ar- 
gued an unworthy weakness of character ; that the 
conviction of imperative patriotic duty, having been 
once deliberately adopted, ought to have steeled 
him against scruples, and preserved him from that 
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after-shame and repentance which spoiled half the 
glory of an heroic act. The antithesis, between Plu- 
tarch and the modern European point of view, is 
here pointed ; though I think his criticisms unwar- 
ranted. There is no reason to presume that Timo- 
leon ever felt ashamed and repentant for having 
killed his brother. Placed in the mournful condition 
of a man agitated by conflicting sentiments, and 
obeying that which he deemed to carry the most 
sacred obligation, he of necessity suffered from the 
violation of the other. Probably the reflection that 
he had himself saved the life of Timophanes, only 
that the latter might destroy the liberties of his 
country — contributed materially to his ultimate re- 
solution ; a resolution, in which iEschylus, another 
near relative, took even a larger share than he. 

It was in this state of mind that Timoleon was 
called upon to take the command of the auxiliaries 
for Syracuse. As soon as the vote had passed, 
Telekleides addressed to him a few words, em- 
phatically exhorting him to strain every nerve, and 
to show what he was worth — with this remarkable 
point in conclusion — “If you now come off with 
success and glory, we shall pass for having slain a 
despot ; if you fail, we shall be held as fratricides 1 .” 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 7. Diodorus (xvi. 65 ) states this striking 
antithesis as if it was put by the senate to Timoleon, on conferring 
upon him the new command. He represents the application from Syra- 
cuse as having come to Corinth shortly after the death of Timophanes, 
and while the trial of Timoleon was yet pending. He says that the 
senate nominated Timoleon to the command, in order to escape the 
necessity of pronouncing sentence one way or the other. 

I follow the account of Plutarch, as preferable, in recognising a long 
interval between the death of Timophanes and the application from 
Syracuse ; an interval of much mental suffering to Timoleon. 
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He immediately commenced his preparation of 
ships and soldiers. But the Corinthians, though 
they had resolved on the expedition, were not pre- 
pared either to vote any considerable subsidy, or 
to serve in large number as volunteers. The means 
of Timoleon were so extremely limited, that he 
was unable to equip more than seven triremes, 
to which the Korkyrseans (animated by common 
sympathy for Syracuse, as of old in the time of the 
despot Hippokrates 1 ) added two more, and the Leu- 
kadians one. Nor could he muster more than 
1000 soldiers, reinforced afterwards on the voyage 
to 1200. A few of the principal Corinthians — 
Eukleides, Telemachus and Neon, among them — 
accompanied him. But the soldiers seem to have 
been chiefly miscellaneous mercenaries, — some of 
whom had served under the Phokians in the Sacred 
war (recently brought to a close), and had incurred 
so much odium as partners in the spoliation of the 
Delphian temple, that they were glad to take foreign 
service anywhere 2 . 

Some enthusiasm was indeed required to deter- 
mine volunteers in an enterprise of which the for- 
midable difficulties, and the doubtful reward, were 
obvious from the beginning. But even before the 
preparations were completed, news came which 
seemed to render it all but hopeless. Hiketas sent 
a second mission, retracting all that he had said 
in the first, and desiring that no expedition might 
be sent from Corinth. Not having received Co- 

1 Herodot. vii. 155. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 8, 11, 12, 30; Diodor. xvi. 66; Plutarch, 
Ser. Num. Vind. p. 552. In the Aristotelian treatise. Rhetorics ad 
Alexandrutn, s. !>, Timoleon is said to have had nine ship*. 
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rinthian aid in time (he said), he had been com- 
pelled to enter into alliance with the Carthaginians, 
who would not permit any Corinthian soldiers to 
set foot in Sicily. This communication, greatly 
exasperating the Corinthians against Hiketas, ren- 
dered them more hearty in votes to put him down. 
Yet their zeal for active service, far from being in- 
creased, was probably even abated by the aggrava- 
tion of obstacles thus revealed. If Timoleon even 
reached Sicily, he would find numberless enemies, 
without a single friend of importance : — for without 
Hiketas, the Syracusan people were almost help- 
less. But it now seemed impossible that Timoleon 
with his small force could ever touch the Sicilian 
shore, in the face of a numerous and active Car- 
thaginian fleet 1 . 

While human circumstances thus seemed hostile, 
the gods held out to Timoleon the most favourable 
signs and omens. Not only did he receive an en- 
couraging answer at Delphi, but while he was actu- 
ally in the temple, a fillet with intertwined wreaths 
and symbols of victory fell from one of the statues 
upon his head. The priestesses of PersephonS 
learnt from the goddess in a dream, that she was 
about to sail with Timoleon for Sicily, her own 
favourite island. Accordingly he caused a new 
special trireme to be fitted out, sacred to the Two 
goddesses (D6m6t6r and Persephon£) who were to 
accompany him. And when, after leaving Korkyra-, 
the squadron struck across fora night voyage to the 
Italian coast, this sacred trireme was seen illumined 
by a blaze of light from heaven ; while a burning 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 7. 
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torch on high, similar to that which was usually 
carried in the Eleusinian mysteries, ran along with 
the ship and guided the pilot to the proper landing 
place at Metapontum. Such manifestations of di- 
vine presence and encouragement, properly certified 
and commented upon by the prophets, rendered 
the voyage one of universal hopefulness to the 
armament 1 . 

These hopes, however, were sadly damped, when 
after disregarding a formal notice from a Cartha- 
ginian man-of-war, they sailed down the coast of 
Italy and at last reached Rhegium. This city, 
having been before partially revived under the name 
of Phcebia, by the younger Dionysius, appears now 
as reconstituted under its old name and with its full 
former autonomy, since the overthrow of his rule at 
Lokri and in Italy generally. Twenty Carthaginian 
triremes, double the force of Timoleon, were found 
at Rhegium awaiting his arrival — with envoys from 
Hiketas aboard. These envoys came with what 
they pretended to be good news, “Hiketas had 
recently gained a capital victory over Dionysius, 
whom he had expelled from most part of Syracuse, 
and was now blocking up in Ortygia ; with hopes 
of soon starving him out, by the aid of a Cartha- 
ginian fleet. The common enemy being thus at the 
end of his resources, the war could not be pro- 
longed. Hiketas therefore trusted that Timoleon 
would send back to Corinth his fleet and troops, 
now become superfluous. If Timoleon would do 
this, he (Hiketas) would be delighted to see him 
personally at Syracuse, and would gladly consult 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 8 ; Diodor. xvi. 66. 
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him in the resettlement of that unhappy city. But ■ 
he could not admit the Corinthian armament into f 
the island; moreover, even had he been willing, ? 
the Carthaginians peremptorily forbade it, and 
were prepared, in case of need, to repel it with 
their superior naval force now in the strait'.” - 
The game which Hiketas was playing with the ; 
Carthaginians now stood plainly revealed, to the } 
vehement indignation of the armament. Instead 
of being their friend, or even neutral, he was no- 
thing less than a pronounced enemy, emancipating 
Syracuse from Dionysius only to divide it between * 
himself and the Carthaginians. Yet with all the 
ardour of the armament, it was impossible to cross 
the strait in opposition to an enemy’s fleet of ? 
double force. Accordingly Timoleon resorted to f 
a stratagem, in which the leaders and people of ■* 
Rhegium, eagerly sympathising with his projects ^ 
of Sicilian emancipation, cooperated. In an inter- \. 
view with the envoys of Hiketas as well as with the i 
Carthaginiafi commanders, he affected to accept the 
conditions prescribed by Hiketas ; admitting at^ • 
once that it was useless to stand out. But he at - 
the same time reminded them, that he had been f 
entrusted with the command of the armament for f 
Sicilian purposes, — and that he should be a dis- 
graced man, if he now conducted it back without ( 
touching the island ; except under the pressure of i 
some necessity not merely real, but demonstrable t 
to all and attested by unexceptionable witnesses. I 
He therefore desired them to appear, along with 
him, before the public assembly of Rhegium, a •• 

Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 9; Diodor. xvi. 68. 
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neutral city and common friend of both parties. 

They would then publicly repeat the communication 
which they had already made to him, and they 
would enter into formal engagement for the good 
treatment of the Syracusans, as soon as Dionysius 
should be expelled. Such proceeding would make 
the people of Rhegium witnesses on both points. 

They would testify on his (Timoleon’s) behalf, when 
he came to defend himself at Corinth, that he had 
turned his back only before invincible necessity, 
and that he had exacted everything in his power in 
the way of guarantee for Syracuse ; they would 
testify also on behalf of the Syracusans, in case the 
guarantee now given should be hereafter evaded 1 . 

Neither the envoys of Hiketas, nor the Car- public 

thaginian commanders, had any motive to decline Khe^um— 

what seemed to them an unmeaning ceremony. J^™“} ] e e on 

Both of them accordingly attended, along with Carthagi- 
m- i , . , . P nians both 

limoleon, before the public assembly of Rhegium present at 

formally convened. The gates of the city were seeches, 

closed (a practice usual during the time of a public twd?Ti- 

assembly): the Carthaginian men of war lay as 

usual -near at hand, but in no state for imme- contriving ’ 

... , . , to send his 

diate movement, and perhaps with many of the fleet ovcrto 

crews ashore ; since all chance of hostility seemed S cI> 
to be past. What had been already communi- • 
cated to Timoleon from Hiketas and the Cartha- 
ginians, was now repeated in formal deposition 
before the assembly ; the envoys of Hiketas pro- 
bably going into the case more at length, with 
certain flourishes of speech prompted by their 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 10. 
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own vanity. Timoleon stood by as an attentive ; 
listener ; but before he could rise to reply, various * 
Rhegine speakers came forward with comments 
or questions, which called up the envoys again. 

A long time was thus insensibly wasted, Timo- 
leon often trying to get an opportunity to speak, 
but being always apparently constrained to give / 
way to some obtrusive Rhegine. During this long 
time, however, his triremes in the harbour were 
not idle. One by one, with as little noise as pos- 
sible, they quitted their anchorage and rowed out 
to sea, directing their course towards Sicily. The ; 
Carthaginian fleet, though seeing this proceeding, 5 
neither knew what it meant, nor had any direc- 
tions to prevent it. At length the other Grecian 
triremes were all afloat and in progress ; that of j 
Timoleon alone remaining in the harbour. Inti- & 
mation being secretly given to him as he sat in the j 
assembly, he slipped away from the crowd, his ; 
friends concealing his escape — and got aboard im- j 
mediately. His absence was not discovered at first, 
the debate continuing as if he were still present, 
and intentionally prolonged by the Rhegine Speak- 
ers. At length the truth could no longer be kept 
back. The envoys and the Carthaginians found 
* out that the assembly and the debate were mere , 
stratagems, and that their real enemy had disap- V 
peared. But they found it out too late. Timoleon 
with his triremes was already on the voyage to J| 
Tauromenium in Sicily, where all arrived safe and -f 
without opposition. Overreached and humiliated, | 
his enemies left the assembly in vehement wrath j i. 
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against the Rhegines, who reminded them that 
Carthaginians ought to be the last to complain of 
deception in others'. 

The well-managed stratagem, whereby Timoleon 
had overcome a difficulty to all appearance insur- 
mountable, exalted both his own fame and the 
spirits of his soldiers. They were now safe in 
Sicily, at Tauromenium, a recent settlement near 
the site of the ancient Naxos : receiving hearty 
welcome from Andromachus, the leading citizen of 
the place — whose influence was so mildly exercised, 
and gave such complete satisfaction, that it con- 
tinued through and after the reform of Timoleon, 
when the citizens might certainly have swept it 
away if they had desired. Andromachus, having 
been forward in inviting Timoleon to come, now 
prepared to cooperate with him, and returned a 
spirited reply to the menaces sent over from Rhe- 
gium by the Carthaginians, after they had vainly 
pursued the Corinthian squadron to Tauromenium. 

But Andromachus and Tauromenium were but 
petty auxiliaries, compared with the enemies 
against whom Timoleon had to contend ; enemies 
now more formidable than ever. For Hiketas, 
incensed with the stratagem practised at Rhegium, 
and apprehensive of interruption to the blockade 
which he was carrying on against Ortygia, sent for 
an additional squadron of Carthaginian men of war 
to Syracuse ; the harbour of which place was pre- 
sently completely beset 2 . A large Carthaginian 
land force was also acting under Hanno in the 
western regions of the island, with considerable suC- 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 10. 11. * Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 11. 
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cess against the Campanians of Entella and others 1 , "5 
The Sicilian towns had their native despots, Ma- | 
merkus at Katana — Leptines at Apollonia 2 — Nik<fc- f- 
demus at Kentoripa — Apolloniades at Agyrium 3 — 
from whom Timoleon could expect no aid, except 
in so far as they might feel predominant fear of the 
Carthaginians. And the Syracusans, even when 
they heard of his arrival at Tauromenium, scarcely 
ventured to indulge hopes of serious relief from 
such a handful of men, against the formidable array 
of Hiketas and the Carthaginians under their walls. 
Moreover, what guarantee had they that Timoleon i 
would turn out better than Dion, Kallippus, and | 
others before him ? seductive promisers of eman- 
cipation, who, if they succeeded, forgot the words A 
by which they had won men’s hearts, and thought ,| 
only of appropriating to themselves the sceptre of the * 
previous despot, perhaps even aggravating all that 
was bad in his rule ? Such was the question asked j 
by many a suffering citizen of Syracuse, amidst ■ 
that despair and sickness of heart which made the * 
name of an armed liberator sound only like a new - 
deceiver and a new scourge 4 . ; 

It was by acts alone that Timoleon could refute ; 
such well-grounded suspicions. But at first, no one t 
believed in him ; nor could he escape the baneful | 
effects of that mistrust which his predecessors had 
everywhere inspired. The messengers whom be sent 
round were so coldly received, that he seemed likely | 

to find no allies beyond the walls of Tauromenium. ; 

';f 

1 Diodor. xvi. 67- ,-f 

5 Plotarch, Timoleon, e. 13-24; Diodor. xvi. /2. > J 

* Diodor. xvi. 82. 1 Plutarch, Timoleon, e. 11. 
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At length one invitation, of great importance, 
reached him — from the town of Adranum, about 
forty miles inland from Tauromenium ; a native 
Sikel town, seemingly in part hellenised, incon- 
siderable in size, but venerated as sacred to the 
god Adranus, whose worship was diffused through- 
out all Sicily. The Adranites being politically 
divided, at the same time that one party sent 
the invitation to Timoleon, the other despatched 
a similar message to Hiketas. Either at Syra- 
cuse or Leontini, Hiketas was nearer to Adra- 
num than Timoleon at Tauromenium ; and lost no 
time in marching thither, with 5000 troops, to oc- 
cupy so important a place. He arrived there in 
the evening, found no enemy, and established his 
camp without the walls, believing himself already 
master of the place. Timoleon, with his inferior 
numbers, knew that he had no chance of success 
except in surprise. Accordingly, on setting' out 
from Tauromenium, he made no great progress the 
first day, in order that no report of his approach 
might reach Adranum ; but on the next morning 
he marched with the greatest possible effort, taking 
the shortest, yet most rugged paths. On arriving 
within about three miles of Adranum, he was in- 
formed that the troops from Syracuse, having just 
finished their march, had encamped near the town, 
not aware of any enemy near. His officers were 
anxious that the men should be refreshed after 
their very fatiguing march, before they ventured to 
attack an army four times superior in number. 
But Timoleon earnestly protested against any such 
delay, entreating them to follow him at once 

VOL. XI. P 
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against the enemy, as the only chance of finding 
them unprepared. To encourage them, he at once 
took up his shield and marched at their head, car- 
rying it on his arm (the shield of the general was 
habitually carried for him by an orderly), in spite 
of the fatiguing march, which he had himself per- 
formed on foot as well as they. The soldiers obeyed, ». 
and the effort was crowned by complete success. 
The troops of Hiketas, unarmed and at their sup- 
pers, were taken so completely by surprise, that in 
spite of their superior number, they fled with scarce 
any resistance. From the rapidity of their flight, 
300 of them only were slain. But COO were made 
prisoners, and the whole camp, including its appur- 
tenances, was taken, wtith scarcely the loss of a man. 
Hiketas escaped with the rest to Syracuse 1 . 

This victory, so rapidly and skilfully won — and 
the acquisition of Adranum which followed it — pro- 
duced the strongest sensation throughout Sicily. 
It counted even for more than a victory ; it was a 
declaration of the gods in favour of Timoleon. The 
inhabitants of the holy town, opening their gates 
and approaching him with awe-stricken reverence, 
recounted the visible manifestations of the god * 
Adranus in his favour. At the moment when the 
battle was commencing, they had seen the portals 
of their temple spontaneously burst open, and the 
god brandishing his spear, with profuse perspiration 
on his face 9 . Such facts, — verified and attested in a 
place of peculiar sanctity, and circulated from thence 
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1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 12; Diodor. xvi. 68. Diodorus and Pin- 
tarch agree in the numbers both of killed and of prisoners on the side ,>i 
of Hiketas. " Jf 
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throughout the neighbouring communities, — con- 
tributed hardly less than the victory to exalt the 
glory of Timoleon. He received offers of alliance 
from Tyndaris and several other towns, as well as 
from Mamerkus despot of Katana, one of the most 
warlike and powerful princes in the island 1 . So 
numerous were the reinforcements thus acquired, 
and so much was his confidence enhanced by recent 
success, that he now ventured to march even under 
the walls of Syracuse, and defy Hiketas ; who did 
not think it prudent to hazard a second engagement 
with the victor of Adranum 2 . 

Hiketas was still master of all Syracuse — except 
Ortygia, against which he had constructed lines of 
blockade, in conjunction with the Carthaginian 
fleet occupying the harbour. Timoleon w r as in no 
condition to attack the place, and would have been 
obliged speedily to retire, as his enemies did not 
choose to come out. But it was soon seen that the 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13; Diodor. xvi. 69. 

5 Diodor. xvi. 68; 69. That Timoleon marched up to Syracuse, ia 
stated by Diodorus, though not by Plutarch. I follow Diodorus so far; 
because it makes the subsequent proceedings in regard to Dionysius 
more clear and intelligible. 

But Diodorus adds two farther matters, which cannot be correct. 
He affirms that Timoleon pursued Hiketas at a running pace (Spopalos) 
immediately from the field of battle at Adranum to Syracuse ; and that 
lie then got possession of the portion of Syracuse called Epipolfe. 

Now it was with some difficulty that Timoleon could get his troops 
even up to the field of battle at Adranum. without some previous repose ; 
so long and fatiguing was the march which they had undergone from 
Tauromenium. It is therefore impossible that they can have been 
either inclined or competent to pursue (at a rapid pace) Hiketas im- 
mediately from the field of battle at Adranum to Syracuse. 

Next, it will appear from subsequent operations, that Timoleon did 
not, on this occasion, get possession of any other portion of Syracuse 
than the Islet Ortygia, surrendered to him by Dionysius. He did not 
enter F.pipolap until afterwards. 

p 2 
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manifestations of the Two goddesses, and of the god 
Adranus, in his favour, were neither barren nor 
delusive. A real boon was now thrown into his 
lap, such as neither skill nor valour could have 
won. Dionysius, blocked up in Ortygia with a 
scanty supply of provisions, saw from his walls the 
approaching army of Timoleon, and heard of the 
victory of Adranum. He had already begun to 
despair of his own position of Ortygia 1 2 ; where 
indeed he might perhaps hold out by hold effort 
and steady endurance, but without any reasonable 
chance of again becoming master of Syracuse ; 
a chance which Timoleon and the Corinthian inter- 
vention cut off more decidedly than ever. Dionysius 
was a man not only without the energetic character 
and personal ascendency of his father, which might 
have made head against such difficulties — but in- 
dolent and drunken in his habits, not relishing a 
sceptre when it could only be maintained by hard 
fighting, nor stubborn enough to stand out to the 
last merely as a cause of war*. Under these dispo- 
sitions, the arrival of Timoleon both suggested to 
him the idea, and furnished him with the means, of 
making his resignation subservient to the purchase 
of a safe asylum and comfortable future mainte- 
nance : for to a Grecian despot, with the odium 
of past severities accumulated upon his head, abne- 
gation of power was hardly ever possible, consistent 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13. dndpTjKMs rfdrj rats TKiukti *a» pucp&v 
emokmatv iiaro\wpKfX<rdai, &c. 

2 Tacitus, Histor. iii. 70. Respecting the last days of the Emperor 
'Vitellins, “ Ipse, neque jubendi neque vetandi potens, non jam Impera- 
tor, sed tantum belli causa erat.” 
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with personal security 1 . But Dionysius felt as- 
sured that he might trust to the guarantee of Timo- 
leon and the Corinthians for shelter and protection 
at Corinth, with as much property as he could carry 
away with him ; since he had the means of pur- 
chasing such guarantee by the surrender ofOrtygia 
— a treasure of inestimable worth. Accordingly he 
resolved to propose a capitulation, and sent envoys 
to Timoleon for the purpose. 

There was little difficulty in arranging terms. 
Dionysius stipulated only for a safe transit with his 
moveable property to Corinth, and for an undis- 
turbed residence in that city ; tendering in ex- 
change the unconditional surrender of Ortygia with 
all its garrison, arms, and magazines. The conven- 
tion was concluded forthwith, and three Corinthian 
officers — Telemachus, Eukleides and Neon*— were 
sent in with 400 men to take charge of the place. 
Their entrance was accomplished safely, though 
they were obliged to elude the blockade by stealing 
in at several times, and in small companies. Making 
over to them the possession of Ortygia with the 
command of its garrison, Dionysius passed, with 
some money and a small number of companions, 
into the camp of Timoleon ; who conveyed him 
away, leaving at the same time the neighbourhood 
of Syracuse 3 . 

' See, among other illustrations of this fact, the striking remark of 
Solon (Plutarch, Solon, c. 14). 

1 Plutarch. Timoleon, c. 1.3; Diotlor. xvi. 70. Diodorus appear* to 
me to misdate these facts ; placing the capitulation of Dionysius and 
the surrender of Ortygia to Timoleon, after the capture of the other 
portion of Syracuse by Timoleon. I follow Plutarch’s chronology, which 
places the capitulation of Ortygia first. 
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Conceive the position and feelings of Dionysius, 
a prisoner in the camp of Timoleon, traversing that 
island over which his father as well as himself had 
reigned all-powerful, and knowing himself to be the 
object of either hatred or contempt to every one, — 
except so far as the immense boon which he had 
conferred, by surrendering Ortygia, purchased for 
him an indulgent forbearance ! He was doubtless 
eager for immediate departure to Corinth, while 
Timoleon was no less anxious to send him thither, 
as the living evidence of triumph accomplished. 
Although not fifty days 1 had yet elapsed, since 
Timoleon’s landing in Sicily, he was enabled already 
to announce a decisive victory, a great confederacy 
grouped around him, and the possession of the 
inexpugnable position of Ortygia, with a garrison 
equal m number to his own army ; the despatches 
being accompanied by the presence of that very 
despot, bearing the terrific name of Dionysius, 
against whom the expedition had been chiefly 
aimed ! Timoleon sent a special trireme 3 to Co- 
rinth, carrying Dionysius, and communicating 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 16. 

3 Theopompus stated that Dionysius had gone from Sicily to Corinth 
in a merchant-ship (mj t (TTpoyyvkrj) . Timseus contradicted this asser- 
tion, seemingly with his habitual asperity, and stated that Dionysius 
had been sent in a ship of jvar (viji pcucpa). See Timseus, Fragment 133 ; 
Theopompus, Fragm. 216, ed. Didot. 

Diodorus (xvi. 70) copies Theopompus. 

Polybius (xii. 4 a) censures Timseus for cavilling at such small inac- 
curacies, as if the difference between the two were not worth noticing. 
Probably the language of Timseus may have deserved blame as ill- 
mannered ; but the matter of fact appears to me to have been perfectly 
worth correcting. To send Dionysius in a trireme, was treating him as 
prisoner in a respectful manner, which Timoleon was doubtless bound 
to do ; and which he would be inclined to do on his own account — seeing 
that he had a strong interest in making the entry of Dionysius as a 
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important events, together with the convention 
which guaranteed to the dethroned ruler an un- 
disturbed residence in that city. 

The impression produced at Corinth by the ar- Great effect 
rival of this trireme and its passengers was powerful ** 

beyond all parallel. Astonishment and admiration 
were universal : for the expedition of Timoleon had rens— rein- 

1 . forcemeat 

started as a desperate venture, in which scarce one sent to Ti- 
among the leading Corinthians had been disposed moeo "' 
to embark ; nor had any man conceived the possi- 
bility of success so rapid as well as so complete. 

But the victorious prospect in Sicily, with service 
under the fortunate general, was now the general 
passion of the citizens. A reinforcement of 2000 
hoplites and 200 cavalry was immediately voted 
and equipped 1 . 

If the triumph excited wonder and joy, the per- sight of the 
son of Dionysius himself appealed no less power- nysfus »t° 
fully to other feelings. A fallen despot was a sight ^p^ion 
denied to Grecian eyes ; whoever aspired to despot- 
ism, put his all to hazard, forfeiting his chance of -»“»«- 

„ ,,, rons visitors 

retiring to a private station. By a remarkable con- to see him. 
currence of circumstances, the exception to this tion with* 
rule was presented just where it was least likely to 
take place ; in the case of the most formidable and 
odious despotism which had ever overridden the 
Grecian world. For nearly half a century prior to 

captive into Corinth, an impressive sight. Moreover the trireme would 
reach Corinth more speedily than the merchantman. 

That Dionysius should go in a merchant-ship, was one additional 
evidence of fallen fortune ; and this seems to have been the reason why 
it was taken up by Theopompus — from the passion, prevalent among 
so many Greek authors, for exaggerating contrasts. 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13, 14, 15. 
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the expedition of Dion against Syracuse, every one 
had been accustomed to pronounce the name of 
Dionysius with a mixture of fear and hatred — the 
sentiment of prostration before irresistible force. 
How much difficulty Dion himself found, in over- 
coming this impression in the minds of his own 
soldiers, has been already related. Though dissi- 
pated by the success of Dion, the antecedent alarm 
became again revived, when Dionysius recovered 
his possession of Ortygia, and when the Syracusans 
made pathetic appeal to Corinth for aid against 
him. Now, on a sudden, the representative of this 
extinct greatness, himself bearing the awful name 
of Dionysius, enters Corinth under a convention, 
suing only for the humble domicile and unpretend- 
ing security of a private citizen 1 . The Greek mind 
was keenly sensitive to such contrasts, which en- 
tered largely into every man’s views of human 
affairs, and were reproduced in a thousand forms by 
writers and speakers. The affluence of visitors — 
who crowded to gaze upon and speak to Diony- 
sius, not merely from Corinth, but from other cities 
of Greece — was immense ; some in simple curiosity, 
others with compassion, a few even with insulting 
derision. The anecdotes which are recounted seem 
intended to convey a degrading impression of this 
last period of his career. But even the common 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 14 ; Diodor. xvi. 70- The remarks of Ta- 
citus upon the last hours of the Emperor Vitellius have their applica- 
tion to the Greek feeling on this occasion (Histor. iii. 68) : — “ Nec quis- 
quam adeo rerum humanarum immemor, quern non comtnoveret ilia 
facies ; Romanum principem, et generis humani paulo ante dominum, 
relicia fortune suas sede, exire de imperio. Nihil tale viderant, nihil 
audierant,” &e. 
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offices of life — the purchase of unguents and con- 
diments at the tavern 1 — the nicety of criticism 
displayed respecting robes and furniture 2 — looked 
degrading when performed by the ex-despot of Sy- 
racuse. His habit of drinking largely, already con- 
tracted, was not likely to become amended in these 
days of mortification ; yet on the whole his conduct 
seems to have had more dignity than could have 
be^n expected. His literary tastes, manifested 
during the time of his intercourse with Plato, are 
implied even in the anecdotes intended to disparage 
him. Thus he is said to have opened a school for 
teaching boys to read, and to have instructed the 
public singers in the art of singing or reciting 
poetry 3 . His name served to subsequent writers, 
both Greek and Roman, — as those of Croesus, Po- 
lykrates, and Xerxes, serve to Herodotus — for an 
instance to point a moral on the mutability of human 
events. Yet the anecdotes recorded about him can 
rarely be verified, nor can we distinguish real mat- 
ters of fact from those suitable and impressive 
myths which so pregnant a situation was sure to ♦ 
bring forth. 

1 Plutarch, Timoloou, c. 11; Thcopninp. I'ragm. 217, ed. Didot; 
Justin, xxi. 5. 

2 Timseus, np. Polybium, xn. 21. 

3 Plutarch, Timol. c. 11 ; Cicero, Tusenl. L)isp. iii. 12, J. Ilis re- 
mark, that Dionysius opened the school from anxiety still to have the 
pleasure of exercising authority, can hardly he meant as serious. 

We cannot suppose that Dionysius in his exile at Corinth suffered 
under any want of a comfortable income : for it is mentioned, that all 
his moveable furniture (eVnricfta)) was bought by his namesake Dionysius, 
the fortunate despot of the Pontic Herakleia ; and this furniture was 
so magnificent, that the acquisition of it is counted among the peculiar 
marks of ornament and dignity to the Herakleotic dynasty : — see the 
Fragments of the historian Memnon of Ilerakleia, cb. ir. p. 1 J, ed, 
Orell. apud Photium, Cod. 224. 
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Among those who visited him at Corinth was 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum : for the Tarentine leaders, 
first introduced by Plato, had maintained their cor- 
respondence with Dionysius even after his first ex- 
pulsion from Syracuse to Lokri, and had vainly 
endeavoured to preserve his unfortunate wife and 
daughters from the retributive vengeance of the 
Lokrians. During the palmy days of Dionysius, 
his envoy Polyarchus had been sent on a mission 
to Tarentum, where he came into conversation with 
the chief magistrate Archytas. This conversation 
Aristoxenus had recorded in writing ; probably from 
the personal testimony of Archytas, whose bio- 
graphy he composed. Polyarchus dwelt upon 
wealth, power, and sensual enjoyments, as the sole 
objects worth living for ; pronouncing those who 
possessed them in large masses, as the only beings 
deserving admiration. At the summit of all stood 
the Persian King, whom Polyarchus extolled as the 
most enviable and admirable of mortals. “Next 
to the Persian King (said he), though with a very 
• long interval, comes our despot of Syracuse 1 .” 
What had become of Polyarchus, we do not know ; 
but Aristoxenus lived to see the envied Dionysius 
under the altered phase of his life at Corinth, and 
probably to witness the ruin of the Persian Kings 
also. On being asked, what had been the cause of 
his displeasure against Plato, Dionysius replied, in 
language widely differing from that of his former 


Aristoxenus, Fragm. 15, ed. Didot. ap. Athenseum, p. 545. bevrtpov 

it, rip fjpirepop rvpappov Belt, tis tip, Kaintp rroXi \ cm 6,uvop. 

One sees that the word ripawo c was used even by those who in- 
tended no unfriendly sense — applied by an admiring envoy to bis master. 
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envoy Polyarchus, that amidst the many evils which 
surrounded a despot, none was so mischievous as 
the unwillingness of his so-called friends to tell him 
the truth. Such false friends had poisoned the 
good feeling between him and Plato 1 . This anec- 
dote bears greater mark of being genuine, than 
others which we read more witty and pungent. 
The Cynic philosopher Diogenes treated Dionysius 
with haughty scorn for submitting to live in a pri- 
vate station after having enjoyed so overruling an 
ascendeficy. Such was more or less the sentiment 
of every visitor who saw him ; but the matter to be 
lamented is, that he had not been in a private sta- 
tion from the beginning. He was by nature unfit 
to tread, even with profit to himself, the perilous 
and thorny path of a Grecian despot. 

The reinforcements decreed by the Corinthians, 
though equipped without delay and forwarded to 
Thurii in Italy, were prevented from proceeding 
farther on shipboard by the Carthaginian squadron 
at the strait, and were condemned to wait for a 
favourable opportunity 2 . But the greatest of all 
reinforcements to Timoleon was, the acquisition 
of Ortygia. It contained not merely a garrison of 
2000 soldiers — who passed (probably much to their 
own satisfaction) from the declining cause of Diony- 
sius to the victorious banner of Timoleon — but also 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15. Aristoxenus heard from Dionysius at 
Corinth the remarkable anecdote about the faithful attachment of the 
two Pythagorean friends, Damon and Phintias. Dionysius had been 
strongly impressed with the incident, and w as fond of relating it (iroX- 
Xdictr rjpiy Snjyeiro, Aristoxen. Fragm. 9, ed. Didot; apud JambLiehuw 
Vit. Pythag. s. 233). 

s Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 1C. 
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every species of military stores. There were horses, 
engines for siege and battery, missiles of every sort, 
and above all, shields and spears to the amazing 
number of 70,000 — if Plutarch’s statement is exact 1 . 
Having dismissed Dionysius, Timoleon organized a 
service of small craft from Katana to convey pro- 
visions by sea to Ortygia, eluding the Carthaginian 
guard squadron. He found means to do this with 
tolerable success 2 , availing himself of winds or bad 
weather, when the ships of war could not obstruct 
the entrance of the lesser harbour. Mdhnwhile 
he himself returned to Adranum, a post convenient 
for watching both Leontini and Syracuse. Here 
two assassins, bribed by Hiketas, were on the point 
of taking his life, while sacrificing at a festival; and 
were only prevented by an incident so remarkable, 
that every one recognized the visible intervention of 
the gods to protect him 3 . 

Meanwhile Hiketas, being resolved to acquire 
possession of Ortygia, invoked the aid of the full 
Carthaginian force under Magon. The great har- 
bour of Syracuse was presently occupied by an 
overwhelming fleet of 150 Carthaginian ships of 
war, while a land force, said to consist of 60,000 
men, came also to join Hiketas, and were quartered 
by him within the walls of Syracuse. Never before 
had any Carthaginian troops got footing within 
those walls. Syracusan liberty, perhaps Syra- 
cusan Hellenism, now appeared extinct. Even 
Ortygia, in spite of the bravery of its garrison 
under the Corinthian Neon, seemed not long tena- 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13. s Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 18. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c, 16. 
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ble, against repeated attack and battery of the 
walls, combined with strict blockade to keep out 
supplies by sea. Still, however, though the gar- 
rison was distressed, some small craft with pro- 
visions from Katana contrived to slip in; a fact, 
which induced Hiketas and Magon to form the plan 
of attacking that town, thinking themselves strong 
enough to accomplish this by a part of their force, 
without discontinuing the siege of Ortygia. Ac- 
cordingly they sailed forth from the harbour, and 
marched from the city of Syracuse, wdth the best 
part of their armament, to attack Katana, leaving 
Ortygia still under blockade. But the commanders 
left behind were so negligent in their watch, that 
Neon soon saw, from the walls of Ortygia, the 
opportunity of attacking them with advantage. 
Making a sudden and vigorous sally, he fell upon 
the blockading army unawares, routed them at all 
points with serious loss, and pressed his pursuit so 
warmly, that he got possession of Achradina, ex- 
pelling them from that important section of the 
city. The provisions and money, acquired herein 
at a critical moment, rendered this victory import- 
ant. But what gave it the chief value was, the 
possession of Achradina, which Neon immediately 
caused to be joined on to Ortygia by a new line of 
fortifications, and thus held the two in combination 1 . 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. IS ‘O 3e K oplvdtos Secov, Kartdaiv arro 

Ttjf aKpas tovs VTroXeXeippfvovs Toav tt oXeplwv apyais teat apfXcos <j>vXar- 
rorras, t£al(f>yr]s tpeneaf bufrtrapptvots avrols’ kci'l tovs ptv dpfXo»y t 
roiis be Tpeyjfdpevos, eKpdrr]<je Kat Ka.retj\e rrjv Xeyopeurjv ' A.\pabtvr)V, & 
Kpdrurrov ebotcet Kat dOpava-rorarou viutp\etv rijs SvpaKocriw pepos 
TtdXftas, Tpoirov Tiva ovyKftptvrjs Kat <rvvr)ppocrpcvT}£ (K TrXetovw rrdkf&v. 
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Ortygia had been before (as I have already re- 
marked) completely distinct from Achradina. It 
is probable that the population of Achradina, de- 
lighted to be liberated from the Carthaginians, lent 
zealous aid to Neon both in the defence of their 
own walls, and in the construction of the new 
connecting lines towards Ortygia ; for which the 
numerous intervening tombs would supply ma- 
terials. 

This gallant exploit of Neon permanently changed 
the position of the combatants at Syracuse. A 
horseman started instantly to convey the bad news 
to Hiketas and Magon near Katana. Both of them 
returned forthwith ; but they returned only to oc- 
cupy half of the city — Tyeha, Neapolis, and Epi- 
polse. It became extremely difficult to prosecute 
a successful siege or blockade of Ortygia and Achra- 
dina united : besides that Neon had now obtained 
abundant supplies for the moment. 

Meanwhile Timoleon too was approaching, rein- 
forced by the new Corinthian division ; who, having 
been at first detained at Thurii, and becoming sick 
of delay, had made their way inland, across the 
Bruttian territory, to Rhegium. They were for- 
tunate enough to find the strait unguarded : for 
the Carthaginian admiral Hanno — having seen their 
ships laid up at Thurii, and not anticipating their 
advance by land — had first returned with his squa- 
dron to the Strait of Messina, and next, hoping by 

Mxmoptftras 8* Kai trirov ku\ xpr/paTtov ovk a<f>rjice rov ri’rrroi', ov& 
avfXapritrt vraXti' yri Tt]v aicpav, aWa <j tipafcdpcvos tov rrepiftoKov ttjs 
A xpadipfjs K Qt trvvayj/as Tots ipvpacri repos tov aKporroXtv , 
SteipvAaTTf. - 
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a stratagem to frighten the garrison of Ortygia into 
surrender, had sailed to the harbour of Syracuse 
with his triremes decorated as if after a victory. 

His seamen with wreaths round their heads, shouted 
as they passed into the harbour under the walls of 
Ortygia, that the Corinthian squadron approaching 
the strait had been all captured, and exhibited as 
proofs of the victory certain Grecian shields hung 
up aboard. By this silly fabrication, Hanno pro- 
bably produced a serious dismay among the gar- 
rison of Ortygia. But he purchased such tempo- 
rary satisfaction at the cost of leaving the strait 
unguarded, and allowing the Corinthian division 
to cross unopposed from Italy into Sicily. On 
reaching Rhegium, they not only found the strait • 
free, but also a complete and sudden calm, suc- 
ceeding upon several days of stormy weather. 
Embarking immediately on such ferry boats and 
fishing craft as they could find, and swimming their 
horses alongside by the bridle, they reached the 
Sicilian coast without loss or difficulty \ 

Thus did the gods again show' their favour to- Messfine 
wards Timoleon by an unusual combination of cir- favour of 
cumstances, and by smiting the enemy with blind- he™”ta <m ~ 
ness. So much did the tide of success run along Jlmp'row 
with him, that the important town of Messene de- Syracuse, 
dared itself among his allies, admitting the new 
Corinthian soldiers immediately on their landing. 

With little delay, they proceeded forward to join 
Timoleon ; who thought himself strong enough, 
notwithstanding that even with this reinforcement 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 19. 
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he could only command 4000 men, to march up to 
the vicinity of Syracuse, and there to confront the 
immeasurably superior force of his enemies 1 . He 
appears to have encamped near the Olympieion, 
and the bridge over the river Anapus. 

Though Timoleon was sure of the cooperation Of 
Neon and the Corinthian garrison in Ortygia and 
Achradina, yet he was separated from them by the 
numerous force of Hiketas and Magon, who occu- 
pied Epipolae, Neapolis, and Tycha, together with 
the low ground between Epipolse and the Great 
Harbour ; while the large Carthaginian fleet filled 
the Harbour itself. On a reasonable calculation, 
Timoleon seemed to have little chance of success. 
But suspicion had already begun in the mind of 
Magon, sowing the seeds of disunion between him 
and Hiketas. The alliance between Carthaginians 
and Greeks was one unnatural to both parties, and 
liable to be crossed, at every mischance, by mutual 
distrust, growing out of antipathy which each party 
felt in itself and knew to subsist in the other. The 
unfortunate scheme of marching to Katana, with 
the capital victory gained by Neon in consequence ol 
that absence, made Magon believe that Hiketas was 
betraying him. Such apprehensions were strength- 
ened, when he saw in his front the army of Timo- 
leon, posted on the river Anapus — and when he felt 
that he was in a Greek city generally disaffected to 
him, while Neon was at his rear in Ortygia and 
Achradina. Under such circumstances, Magon 
conceived the whole safety of his Carthaginians as 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20. 
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depending on the zealous and faithful cooperation 
of Hiketas, in whom he had now ceased to con- 
fide. And his mistrust, once suggested, was ag- 
gravated by the friendly communication which he 
saw going on between the soldiers of Tiinoleon and 
those of Hiketas. These soldiers, all Greeks and 
mercenaries fighting for a country not their own, 
encountered each other, on the field of battle, like 
enemies, — but conversed in a pacific and amicable 
way, during intervals, in their respective camps. 
Both were now engaged, without disturbing each 
other, in catching eels amidst the marshy and watery 
ground between Epipolae and the Anapus. Inter- 
changing remarks freely, they were admiring the 
splendour and magnitude of Syracuse with its great 
maritime convenience, — when one of Timoleou’s 
soldiers observed to the opposite party — “ And 
this magnificent city, you, Greeks as you are, are 
striving to barbarise, planting these Carthaginian 
cut-throats nearer to us than they now are ; though 
our first anxiety ought to be, to keep them as far 
off as possible from Greece. Do you really sup- 
pose that they have brought up this host from the 
Atlantic and the Pillars of Herakles, all for the sake 
of Hiketas and his rule ? Why if Hiketas took 
measure of affairs like a true ruler, he would not 
thus turn out his brethren, and bring in an enemy to 
his country ; he would ensure to himself an honour- 
able sway, by coming to an understanding with the 
Corinthians and Timoleon.” Such was the col- 
loquy passing between the soldiers of Timoleon 
and those of Hiketas, and speedily made knoiga 
to the Carthaginians. Having made apparently 

VOL. XI. * Q 
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strong impression on those to whom it was ad- 
dressed, it justified alarm in Magon ; who was led 
to believe that he could no longer trust his Sicilian 
allies. Without any delay, he put all his troop3 
aboard the fleet, and in spite of the most strenuous 
remonstrances from Hiketas, sailed away to Africa 1 . 

On the next day, when Timoleon approached to 
the attack, he was amazed to find the Carthaginian 
army and fleet withdrawn. His soldiers, scarcely 
believing their eyes, laughed to scorn the cowardice 
of Magon. Still however Hiketas determined to 
defend Syracuse with his own troops, in spite of 
the severe blow inflicted by M agon's desertion. 
That desertion had laid open both the Harbour, 
and the lower ground near the Harbour ; so that 
Timoleon was enabled to come into direct commu- 
nication with his own garrison in Ortygia and Achra- 
dina, and to lay plans for a triple simultaneous 
onset. He himself undertook to attack the southern 
front of Epipolee towards the river Anapus, where 
the city was strongest ; the Corinthian Isias was 
instructed to make a vigorous assault from Achra- 
dina, or the eastern side ; while Deinarchus and 
Demaretus, the generals who had conducted the 
recent reinforcement from Corinth, were ordered to 
attack the northern wall of Epipolse, or the Hexa- 
pylon 8 ; they were probably sent round from Orty- 
gia, by sea, to land at Trogilus. Hiketas, holding 
as he did the aggregate consisting of Epipolse, 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 21 . The account given by Plutarch of Ti- 
moleon s attack is very intelligible. He states that the side of Epipo^® 
fronting southwards or towards the river Anapus was the strongest. 

Saverio Cavallan (Zur Topographie ron Syrakus, p. 22) confirm* this. 
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Tycha, and Neapolis, was assailed on three sides at 
once. He had a most defensible position, which a 
good commander, with brave and fhithful troops, 
might have maintained against forces more nu- 
merous than those of Timoleon. Yet in spite of 
such advantages, no effective resistance was. made, 
nor even attempted. Timoleon not only took the 
place, but took it without the loss of a single man, 
killed or wounded. Hiketas and his followers fled 
to Leontini'. 

The desertion of Magon explains of course a 
great deal of discouragement among the soldiers of 
Hiketas. But when we read the astonishing faci- 
lity of the capture, it is evident that there must 
have been something more than discouragement. 
The soldiers on defence were really unwilling to 
use their arms for the purpose of repelling Timoleon, 
and keeping- up the dominion of Hiketas in Syra- 
cuse. When w 7 e find this sentiment so powerfully 
manifested, we cannot but discern that the aversion 
of these men to serve, in what they looked upon as a 
Carthaginian cause, threw into the hands of Timo- 
leon an easy victory, and that the mistrustful retreat 
of Magon was not so absurd and cowardly as Plu- 
tarch represents 2 . 

The Grecian public, however, not minutely scru- 


by remarking that the northern sale of Epipolte, towards Trogilua, it 
the weakest, and easiest for access or attack. 

We thus see that Epipolte was the last portion of Syracuse which 
Timoleon mastered — not the Jirst portion, as Diodorus states (svi. 69). 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 21. 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20, 21. Diodorus also implies the same 
rerdict (xvi. 69), though Lis account is brief as well as obscure. 

Q '<& 
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tinising preliminary events, heard the easy capture 
as a fact, and heard it with unbounded enthusiasm. 
From Sicily and Italy the news rapidly spread to 
Corinth and other parts of Greece. Everywhere ' 
the sentiment was the same ; astonishment and 
admiration, not merely at the magnitude of the 
conquest, but also at the ease and rapidity with 
which it had been achieved. The arrival of the 
captive Dionysius at Corinth had been in itself a 
most impressive event. But now the Corinthians 
learnt the disappearance of the large Carthaginian 
host and the total capture of Syracuse, without the 
loss of a man ; and that too before they were even 
assured that their second reinforcement, which 
they knew to have been blocked up at Thurii, had 
been able to touch the Sicilian shore. 

Such transcendent novelties excited even in 
Greece, and much more in Sicily itself, a senti- 
ment towards Timoleon such as hardly any Greek 
had ever yet drawn to himself. His bravery, his 
skilful plans, his quickness of movement, were * 
indeed deservedly admired. But in this respect, 
others had equalled him before ; and we may remark 
that even the Corinthian Neon, in his capture of 
Achradina, had rivalled anything performed by his 
superior officer. But that which stood without like 
or second in Timoleon — that which set a peculiar 
stamp upon all his meritorious qualities — was, bis 
superhuman good fortune ; or — what in the eyes of 
most Greeks was the same thing in other words — 
the unbounded favour with which the gods had che- 
rished both his person and his enterprise. Though 
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greatly praised as a brave and able man, Timoleon 
was still more affectionately hailed as an enviable 
man 1 . “ Never had the gods been seen so manifest 
in their dispensations of kindness towards any mor- 
tal 4 .” The issue, which Telekleides had announced 
as being upon trial when Timoleon was named, 
now stood triumphantly determined. After the 
capture of Syracuse, we may be sure that no one 
ever denounced Timoleon as a fratricide ; — every 
one extolled him as a tyrannicide. The great ex- 
ploits of other eminent men, such as Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, had been achieved at the cost of 
hardship, severe fighting, wounds and death to 
those concerned, &c., all of which counted as so 
many deductions from the perfect mental satis- 
faction of the spectator. Like an oration or poem 
smelling of the lamp, they bore too clearly the marks 
of preliminary toil and fatigue. But Timoleon, as 
the immortal gods descending to combat on the 
plain of Troy, accomplished splendid feats, — over- 
threw what seemed insuperable obstacles — by a 
mere first appearance, and without an effort. He 
exhibited to view a magnificent result, executed 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 21. To fiiv riXwi'm rrjv noXtv (Syracuse) Kar* 
aKpas Kai yevca&ai ra\tvi s \mo\tlpiov *KV((r6m»v rwr noXfpimv, ftiKatow 
avadeivai rjj rS>v payoptvt ou dvdpayaOia *ai Tjj d^ivorrjri rov orpamfyav' 
r& hi prj anoSavtiu nva Tpoj&rjvai tuv K optvOtwv, tdtov cpyov airrrjs y 
Tipoktovro? €7T(dfL^aro tv\ rj f Ka&dnfp diapiXXapcvr} 7Tp6f ttjv dptrfjv rov 
avdpw ?, t va t£>v ciraivovptw v avro v ra pa<ap i£op*wa paWav 
oi irvi 'Bavopevoi Oavpd^vxnv. 

3 Homer, Odyss. iii. 219 (Nestor addressing Telemachua). 

Ei yap or ZOcXoi (faXtav y \avK&mf ’Adrpnj, 

9 Sis r6r ’O&txraijos vtpaafirro Kv&akipmo * * i 

Arp, up tm. Tpwav, d$i Txd<ryop*v Sky* *A \aloc — , 

Ov yap n<a Idav hfc $* ovs dm<f>av&k (fnkfvvrav, 

’flf x«tW ava(f>avdd naplararo UaXXds 
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with all that apparent facility belonging as a privi- 
lege to the inspirations of first-rate genius 1 . Such 
a spectacle of virtue and good fortune combined — 
glorious consummation with graceful facility — was 
new to the Grecian world. 

For all that he had done, Timoleon took little 
credit to himself. In the despatch which announced 
to the Corinthians his Veni, Vidi, Vici, as well as 
in his discourses at Syracuse, he ascribed the whole 
achievement to fortune or to the gods, whom he 
thanked for having inscribed his name as nominal 
mover of their decree for liberating Sicily 2 . We 
need* not doubt that he firmly believed himself to 
be a favoured instrument of the divine will, and 
that he was even more astonished than others at 
the way in which locked gates flew open before him. 
But even if he had not believed it himself, there 
was great prudence in putting this colouring on the 
facts ; not simply because he thereby deadened the 
attacks of envy, but because, under the pretence of 
modesty, he really exalted himself much higher. 
He purchased for himself a greater hold on men’s 
minds towards his future achievements, as the be- 
loved of the gods, than he would ever have pos- 
sessed as only a highly endowed mortal. And 
though what he had already done was prodigious, 
there still remained much undone ; new difficulties, 
not the same in kind, yet hardly less in magnitude, 
to be combated. 

Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. pera tov KaXov i to\v TO pahlos t^ovird 
(17 Tt/ioXcorros (rTpcrnjyia) rfnilvfTai, rots (v xa t dtKalws \oyi^opivois t 011 
Tv%ri$ ffr/ov, oXX nptTTjS evTVj^o vtn\s. 

Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36 ; Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4 ; Plu- 
tarch, De Sui Lande, p. 542 E. 
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It was not only new difficulties, but also new 
temptations, which Timoleon had to combat. Now 
began for him that moment of trial, fatal to so many 
eminent Greeks before him. Proof was to be shown, 
whether he could swallow, without intoxication or 
perversion, the cup of success administered to him 
in such overflowing fulness. He was now complete 
master of Syracuse ; master of it too with the for- 
tifications of Ortygia yet standing, — with all the 
gloomy means of despotic compression, material 
and moral, yet remaining in his hand. In respect 
of personal admiration and prestige of success, he 
stood greatly above Dion, and yet more above the 
elder Dionysius in the early part of his career. To 
set up for himself as despot at Syracuse, burying 
in oblivion all that he had said or promised before, 
was a step natural and feasible ; not indeed with- 
out peril or difficulty, but carrying with it chances 
of success equal to those of other nascent despot- 
isms, and more than sufficient to tempt a leading 
Greek politician of average morality. Probably 
most people in Sicily actually expected that he 
would avail himself of his unparalleled position to 
stand forth as a new Dionysius. Many friends and 
partisans would strenuously recommend it. They 
would even deride him as an idiot (as Solon had 
been called in his time 1 ) for not taking the boon 
which the gods set before him, and for not hauling 

1 Solon, Fragm. 2f>, ed. Schneid. ; Plutarch, Solon, e. 14. 

Ovk oji / f3a0v<f>p(ov, ov8e fiovXrjeis dvrjp' 

• Ea&hd yap deou Oibovros, avros ovk e8f£aro. 

tlfpifiaXav 8’ aypav, dyaoOf'is ovk dviantujiv piya 
AiktvoVj Ovpov ff aunpTtj *:n't typtvmv diro<r<j>aXfU~ 
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up the net when the fish were already caught in it. 
There would not be wanting other advisers, to insi- 
nuate the like recommendation under the pretence 
of patriotic disinterestedness, and regard for the 
people whom he had come to liberate. The Syra- 
cusans (it would be contended), unfit for a free 
constitution, must be supplied with liberty in small 
doses, of which Timoleon was the best judge : their 
best interests required that Timoleon should keep 
in his hands the anti-popular power with little pre- 
sent diminution, in order to restrain their follies, 
and ensure to them benefits which they would miss 
if left to their own free determination. 

Considerations of this latter character had doubt- 
less greatly weighed with Dion in the hour of his 
victory, over and above mere naked ambition, so 
as to plunge him into that fatal misjudgement and 
misconduct out of which he never recovered. But 
the lesson deducible from the last sad months ot 
Dion’s career was not lost upon Timoleon. He was 
found proof, not merely against seductions within 
his own bosom, but against provocations or plau- 
sibilities from without. Neither for self-regarding 
purposes, nor for beneficent purposes, wrould he be 
persuaded to grasp and perpetuate the anti-popular 
powdt. The moment of trial was that in which 
the genuine heroism and rectitude of judgement, 
united in his character, first shone forth with its lull 
brightness. 

Master as he now was of all Syracuse, with its 
fivefold aggregate, Ortygia, Achradina, Tycha, 
Neapolis, and Epipolae — he determined to strike 
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down at once that great monument of servitude 
which the elder Dionysius had imposed upon his 
fellow citizens. Without a moment’s delay, he laid 
his hand to the work. He invited by proclamation 
every Syracusan who chose, to come with iron in- 
struments, and cooperate with him in demolishing 
the separate stronghold, fortification, and residence, 
constructed by the elder Dionysius in Ortygia ; as 
well as the splendid funereal monument erected to 
the memory of that despot by his son and successor 1 . 
This was the first public act executed in Syracuse 
by his order ; the first manifestation of the restored 
sovereignty of the people ; the first outpouring of 
sentiment, at once free, hearty, and unanimous, 
among men trodden down by half a century of 
servitude ; the first fraternising cooperation of Ti- 
moleon and his soldiers with them, for the purpose 
of converting the promise of liberation into an 
assured fact. That the actual work of demolition 
was executed by the hands and crowbars of the 
Syracusans themselves, rendered the whole pro- 
ceeding an impressive compact between them and 
Timoleon. It cleared away all mistake, all possi- 
bility of suspicion, as to his future designs. It 
showed that he had not merely forsworn despotism 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 22. r^vopevos 5c aKpas Kvptor, ovk 
(Trade Alcovi ravro naOos, ol’8* €<f>ft<raro rov tottov bid to *aXXor Ka't rr}V 
rrokvrektiav ttjs Karaa-KC vrjs, aAAa ttjv ck fivov biaftaXovaav, fir drroXf- 
( Taarav t {rjroy^lav <fiv\a£dpfVos, (Ki)pv£c twu 2 vpaKovoriau rov fiovXopcvor 
jrapfivcu pera. c Tibrjpov #cai (TW€(f)dnT(a6ai raiv rupavvucSv epvpdrwv. 
*12s 5« irdvTts dyffirjorav, apxi v (KfvOfpias irouyardficvoi fafiawrdrrfv 
KTjpvypa Kcu rrjv rpUpav tKeivijv, ov povov rr)v wcpav, aXXa Kill rag oututt 
Kai rd fiptjpara rear rvpdw&v dvtrpe^rav ko. 1 Karea-Ka^raP. Ev&vs rdp 
rdmm rrvwopaX vvas f tPipKo&opqort rd 5oc atrrtfput, tfrM? 

Xirrtir, Kai rijs rvparvidof irrrtpripav ttowp njr brjpoKpariar. ; 

Compare Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 3. 
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for himself, but that he was bent on rendering it 
impossible for any one else, when he began by 
overthrowing what was not only the conspicuous 
memento, but also the most potent instrument, of 
the past despots. It achieved the inestimable good 
of inspiring at once confidence in his future pro- 
ceedings, and disposing the Syracusans to listen 
voluntarily to his advice. And it was beneficial, 
not merely in smoothing the w’ay to farther measures 
of pacific reconstruction, but also in discharging the 
reactionary antipathies of the Syracusans, inevitable 
after so long an oppression, uponunconscious stones; 
and thus leaving less of it to be wreaked on the 
heads of political rivals, compromised in the former 
proceedings. 

This important act of demolition was farther 
made subservient to a work of new construction, 
not less significant of the spirit in which Timoleon 
had determined to proceed. Having cleared away 
the obnoxious fortress, he erected upon the same 
site, and probably with the same materials, courts 
for future judicature. The most striking symbol 
and instrument of popular government thus met 
the eye as a local substitute for that of the past 
despotism. 

Deep was the gratitude of the Syracusans for 
these proceedings — the first fruits of Timoleon’s 
established ascendency. And if we regard the in- 
trinsic importance of the act itself — the manner in 
which an emphatic meaning was made to tell as well 
upon the Syracusan eye as upon the Syracusan 
the proof evinced not merely of disinterested: 
patriotism, but also of prudence in estimating the 
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necessities of the actual situation — lastly, the 
foundation thus laid for accomplishing farther 
good — if we take all these matters together, we 
shall feel that Timoleon’s demolition of the Dio- 
nysian Bastile, and erection in its place of a 
building for the administration of justice, was 
among the most impressive phaenomena in Grecian 
history. 

The work which remained to be done was indeed 
such as to require the best spirit, energy and dis- 
cretion, both on his part and on that of the Syra- 
cusans. Through long oppression and suffering, 
the city was so impoverished and desolate, that the 
market-place (if we were to believe what must be 
an exaggeration of Plutarch) served as pasture for 
horses, and as a place of soft repose for the grooms 
who attended them. Other cities of Sicily exhibited 
the like evidence of decay, desertion, and poverty. 
The manifestations of city life had almost ceased 
in Sicily. Men were afraid to come into the city, 
which they left to the despot and his mercenaries, 
retiring themselves to live on their fields and farms, 
and shrinking from all acts of citizenship. Even 
the fields -were but half cultivated, so as to produce 
nothing beyond bare subsistence. It •was the first 
anxiety of Timoleon to revive the once haughty 
spirit of Syracuse out of this depth of insecurity 
and abasement ; to which revival no act could be 
more conducive than his first proceedings in 
Ortygia. His next step was to bring together, by 
invitations and proclamations everywhere circu- 
lated, those exiles who had been expelled, or forced 
to seek refuge elsewhere, during the recent opffiNSi- 
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sion. Many of these, who had found shelter in va- 
rious parts of Sicily and Italy, obeyed his summons 
with glad readiness 1 . But there were others, who 
had iled to Greece or the iEgean islands, and 
were out of the hearing of any proclamations from 
Timoleon. To reach persons thus remote, re- 
course was had, by him and by the Syracusans 
conjointly, to Corinthian intervention. The Syra- 
cusans felt so keenly how much was required to be 
done for the secure reorganization of their city as 
a free community, that they eagerly concurred with 
Timoleon in entreating the Corinthians to under- 
take, a second time, the honourable task of found- 
ers of Syracuse 2 . 

Two esteemed citizens, Kephalus and Dionysius, 
were sent from Corinth to cooperate with Timoleon 
and the Syracusans, in constituting the community 
anew, on a free and popular basis, and in pre- 
paring an amended legislation 3 . These commis- 
sioners adopted, for their main text and theme, the 
democratical constitution and laws as established 
by Diokl&s about seventy years before, which the 
usurpation of Dionysius had subverted when they 
were not more than seven years old. Kephalus 
professed to do nothing more than revive the laws 
of Diokl£s, with such comments, modifications, and 
adaptations, as the change of times and circum- 
stances had rendered necessary 4 . In the laws 
respecting inheritance and property, he is said to 
have made no change at all ; but unfortunately we 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23; Diodor. xvi. 83. 

* ^ lutaTCh ’ Ti ®oleon, c. 23. » Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 24. 

4 Diodor. xiii. 35; xvi. 81. 
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are left without any information what were the laws 
of DiokI4s, or how they were now modified. It is 
certain, however, that the political constitution of 
Dioklds was a democracy, and that the consti- 
tution as now re-established was democratical&lso 1 . 

Beyond this general fact we can assert nothing. 

Though a free popular constitution, however, Poverty at 
was absolutely indispensable, and a good constitu- neceSty - 
tion a great boon — it was not the only pressing f'^ 11 ^" 8 
necessity for Syracuse. There was required, no less nists - 
an importation of new citizens ; and not merely of 
poor men bringing with them their arms and their 
industry, but also of persons in affluent or easy 
circumstances, competent to purchase lands and 
houses. Besides much land ruined or gone out of 
cultivation, the general poverty of the residents was 
extreme ; while at the same time the public exigen- 
ces were considerable, since it was essential, among 
other things, to provide pay for those very soldiers 
of Tinloleon to whom they owed their liberation. 

The extent of poverty was painfully attested by the 1 

fact that they w r ere constrained to sell those public 
statues which formed the ornaments of Syracuse 
and its temples ; a cruel wound to the sentiments 
of every Grecian community. From this compul- 
sory auction, however, they excepted by special 
vote the statue of Gelon, in testimony of gratitude 
for his capital victory at Hlmera over the Car- 
thaginians*. 

For the renovation of a community thus destitute, L«rgr in » fr 
new funds as well as new men were wanted: and oi . at T^ . 

•ggSSgt 

* Diodor. xri. 70. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23 ; Dion, Chryaottom, Orat. ixxrh. p.460. 
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the Corinthians exerted themselves actively to pro- 
cure both. Their first proclamation was indeed 
addressed specially to Syracusan exiles, whom they 
invited to resume their residence at Syracuse as 
free and autonomous citizens under a just allot- 
ment of lands. They caused such proclamation 
to be publicly made at all the Pan-hellenic and 
local festivals ; prefaced by a certified assurance 
that the Corinthians had already overthrown both 
the despotism and the despot — a fact which the 
notorious presence of Dionysius himself at Corinth 
contributed to spread more widely than any 
formal announcement. They farther engaged, if 
the exiles would muster at -Corinth, to provide 
transports, convoy, and leaders, to Syracuse, free 
of all cost. The number of exiles, who profited by 
the invitation and came to Corinth, though not in- 
considerable, was still hardly strong enough to 
enter upon the proposed Sicilian renovation. They 
themselves therefore entreated the Corinthians to 
invite additional colonists from other Grecian cities. 
It was usually not difficult to find persons disposed 
to embark in a new settlement, if founded under 
promising circumstances, and effected under the 
positive management of a powerful presiding city • 
There were many opulent persons anxious to ex- 
change the condition of metics in an old city for 
that of full citizens in a new one. Hence the more 
general proclamation now issued by the Corinthians 
attracted numerous applicants, and a large force of 

* Compare the ease of the Corinthian proclamation respecting 
d a m th is, Thucyd. i, 27 ; the Lacedaemonian ' foundation of Herakleia, 
Thucyd. iii. 93 ; the proclamation of the Battiad Arkesilaus at Samoi# 
for ft new body of settlers to KyrenS (Herodot. ir. 163), 
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colonists was presently assembled at Corinth ; an 
aggregate of 10,000 persons, including the Syra- 
cusan exiles 1 . 

When conveyed to Syracuse, by the fleet and 
under the formal sanction of the Corinthian govern- 
ment, these colonists found a still larger number 
there assembled, partly Syracusan exiles, yet prin- 
cipally emigrants from the different cities of Sicily 
and Italy. The Italian Greeks, at this time hard 
pressed by the constantly augmenting force of the 
Lucanians and Bruttians, were becoming so unable 
to defend themselves without foreign aid, that 
several were probably disposed to seek other homes. 
The invitation of Timoleon counted even more than 
that of the Corinthians as an allurement to new 
comers — from the unbounded admiration and con- 
fidence which he now inspired ; more especially as 
he was actually present at Syracuse. Accordingly, 
the total of immigrants from all quarters (restored 
exiles as well as others) to Syracuse in its renovated 
freedom, was not less than 60,000*. 

Nothing can be more mortifying than to find 
ourselves. without information as to the manner in 

1 Plutarch. Timoleon, c. 23. Diodorus states only 5000 (xvi. 82) ns 
coming from Corinth. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. To justify Ins statement of this large 

total, Plutarch here mentions (I wish lie did so oftener) the author 
from whom he copied it — Athanis, or Athanas. That author was a 
native Syracusan, who wrote a history of Syracusan affairs from the 
termination of the history of Plulistus in 363 or 3 6> n.c., down to the 
death of Timoleon in 357 B.c. ; thus including all the proceeding* 
of Dion and Timoleon. It is deeply to be lamented that nothing 
remains of his work (Diodor. xv. 94; Fragment. Historic. Grace. ®d- 
Didot, vol. ii. p. 81). His name seems to be mentioned in TbeojjojijH 
pus (Fr. 212, ed. Didot) as joint commander of the SyracttsrtJ x i q P t 
along with Herakleides. . ,, ,„> 
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which Timoleon and Kephalus dealt with this large 
influx. Such a state of things, as it produces 
many new embarrassments and conflicting interests, 
so it calls for a degree of resource and original 
judgement which furnishes good measure of the ca- 
pacity of all persons concerned, rendering the junc- 
ture particularly interesting and instructive. Un- 
fortunately we are not permitted to know the de- 
tails. The land of Syracuse is said to have been dis- 
tributed, and the houses to have been sold for 1000 
talents — the large sum of 230,000/. A right of 
preemption was allowed to the Syracusan exiles for 
repurchasing the houses formerly their own. As 
the houseSvwere sold, and that too for a consider- 
able price — :«o we may presume that the lands were 
sold alsOj/and^hat the incoming settlers did not 
receive fheiplois gratuitously. But how they were 
sold, or hpw much of the territory was sold, we are 
leftrfn ignorance. It is certain, however, that the 
effect of tb N inew r immigration was not only to renew 
the force 'jJlcl peculation of Syracuse, but also to 
furnish relief to the extreme poverty of the ante- 
cedent residents. A great deal of new money must 
thus have been brought in 1 . 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23.- kq\ ycro^cVotf aiiTois c^fiKurp-vplois to 
TtKifOos, A0avis ciprjKf, tt]v pev opav 8icvcipLc t rds 8c oltcias dncSoro 
^tXtojv TfiXavrcov, dpa pev viroXe mope vos rots ap\alots ^vpaKOCtots 
c£tovci<r0m rat avr&v, apa 8c \prjpdrcov evnoplav tg> 8r)p<p pr^\av«apLCVOS 
ovras irevopev a> Kai irpos raXXa koX t vpos TtoKcpoVy gxjtc, &c. 

^ Diodorus (xvi. 82) affirms that 40,000 new settlers were admitted 
ttjv IvpaKovaiav r > )v dbiaipcrov , and that 10,000 were settled in the 
fine and fertile territory of Agynum. This latter measure was taken > 
certainly, alter the despot of Agyrium had been put down by Timoleon# 
We should have been glad to have an explanation of rr}v 2 v/xucowru** 
adutipcTov : m the absence of information, conjecture as to the 
meaning is vain. 
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Such important changes doubtless occupied a Successes 
considerable time, though we are not enabled to leon against 

° Hiketas 

arrange them in months or years. In the mean Leptines, 
time Timoleon continued to act in such a manner defpotsin 
as to retain, and even to strengthen, the confidence Sici b- 
and attachment of the Syracusans. He employed 
his forces actively in putting down and expelling 
the remaining despots throughout the island. He ’ 

first attacked Hiketas, his old enemy, at Leontini ; 
and compelled him to capitulate, on condition of de- 
molishing the fortified citadel, abdicating his rule, 
and living as a private citizen in the town. Lep- 
tines, despot of Apollonia and of several other 
neighbouring townships, was also constrained to 
submit, and to embrace the offer of a transport to 
Corinth 1 * * * . 

It appears that the submission of Hiketas was Hiketas in- 
merely a feint, to obtain time for strengthening carthl^- 
himself by urging the Carthaginians to try another "oTht^'" 
invasion of Sicily 5 . They were the more disposed SicU r- i 
to this step, as Timoleon, anxious to relieve the f 

Syracusans, sent his soldiers under the Corinthian * j 

Deinarchus to find pay and plunder for themselves ■' 

in the Carthaginian possessions near the western 
corner of Sicily. This invasion, while it abundantly 


supplied the wants of the soldiers, encouraged En- 
tella and several other towns to revolt from Carthage, 
The indignation among the Carthaginians had been 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 2-4. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30. Diodorus (xvi. 72) does not, mention 

that Hiketas submitted at all. He states that Timoleon was repulsed 

in attacking Leontini ; and that Hiketas afterwards attacked Syracuse^; 
bat was repulsed with loss, during the absence of Timoleon in WwjsJhfv 
pedition against Leptines. ' * 
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violent, when Magon returned after suddenly aban- 
doning the harbour of Syracuse to Timoleon. Un- 
able to make his defence satisfactory, Magon only 
escaped a worse death by suicide, after which his 
dead body was crucified by public order 1 . And the 
Carthaginians now resolved on a fresh effort, to re- 
pair their honour as well as to defend their territory. 
b.c. 310 . The effort was made on a vast scale, and with 
TheCartita- ] on o- previous preparations. An army said to con- 
in Sicily sist of 70,000 men, under Hasdrubal and Hamilkar, 

until a vast 

army, in- was disembarked at Lilybseum, on the western cor- 
togepro- ner of the island ; besides which there was a fleet 
native” ° f °f 200 triremes', and 1 000 attendant vessels carrying 
troops. provisions, warlike stores, engines for sieges, war- 
chariots with four horses, &c.* But the most con- 
spicuous proof of earnest effort, over and above num- 
bers and expense, was furnished by the presence of 
no less than 10,000 native infantry from Carthage; 
men clothed with panoplies costly, complete, and 
far heavier than ordinary — carrying white shields 
and wearing elaborate breastplates besides. These 
men brought to the campaign ample private bag- 
gage; splendid goblets and other articles of gold 
and silver, such as beseemed the rich families of 
that rich city. The elite of the division — 2500 
in number, or one-fourth part — formed what was 
called the Sacred Band of Carthage 3 . It has been 
already stated, that in general, the Carthaginians 
caused their military service to be performed by 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 24; Diodor. xvi. 73. 

a Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 25 ; Diodor. xvi. 77* They agree in the 
main about the numerical items, and seem to have copied from the 
same authority. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27 ; Diodor. xvi. 80. 
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hired foreigners, with few of their own citizens. 

Hence this army stood particularly distinguished, 
and appeared the more formidable on their landing ; 
carrying panic, by the mere report, all over Sicily, 
not excepting even Syracuse. The Corinthian 
troops ravaging the Carthaginian province were 
obliged to retreat in haste, and sent to Timoleon 
for reinforcement. 

The miscellaneous body of immigrants recently Timoleon 
...... ~ . . marches 

domiciliated at Syracuse, employed m the cares m- from syra- 

separable from new settlement, had not come pre- th^Catth* 

pared to face so terrible a foe. Though Timoleon „ 

used every effort to stimulate their courage, and P? rtion 

7 . . ° his raerce- 

though his exhortations met with full apparent nariesunder 
response, yet such was the panic prevailing, that ra9m3 ' 
comparatively few would follow him to the field. 

He could assemble no greater total than 12,000 
men ; including about 3000 Syracusan citizens — 
the paid force which he had round him at Syra- 
cuse — that other paid force under Deinarchus, 
who had been just compelled by the invaders to 
evacuate the Carthaginian province — and finally 
such allies as would join 1 . His cavalry was about 
1000 in number. Nevertheless, in spite of so 
great an inferiority, Timoleon determined to advance 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 25 ; Diodor. xvi. JB. Diodorus gives the 
total of Timoleon’s force at 12,000 men ; Plutarch at only 6000. The 
larger total appears to me most probable, under the circumstances. 

Plutarch seems to have taken account only of the paid force who were 
with Timoleon at Syracuse, and not to have enumerated that other 
division, which, having been sent to ravage the Carthaginian province, 
had been compelled to retire and rejoin Timoleon when the great Car- 
thaginian host landed. 

Diodorus and Plutarch follow in the main the same authorities re- 
specting this campaign. 

s 2 
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sold meet the enemy in their own province, before 
they should have carried ravage over the terri- 
tory of Syracuse and her allies. But when he ap- 
proached near to the border, within the territory 
of Agrigentum, the alarm and mistrust of his army 
threatened to arrest his farther progress. An 
officer among his mercenaries, named Thrasius, 
took advantage of the prevalent feeling to raise a 
mutiny against him, persuading the soldiers that 
Timoleon was madly hurrying them on to certain 
ruin, against an enemy six times superior in num- 
ber, and in a hostile country eight days’ march 
irom Syracuse ; so that there would be neither sal- 
vation for them in case of reverse, nor interment if 
they were slain. Their pay being considerably in 
arrear, Thrasius urged them to return to Syracuse 
for the purpose of extorting the money, instead of 
following a commander, who could not or would 
not requite them, upon such desperate service. 
Such was the success and plausibility of these re- 
commendations, under the actual discouragement, 
that they could hardly be counterworked by all 
the efforts of Timoleon. Nor was there ever any 
conjuncture in which his influence, derived as well 
from unbounded personal esteem as from belief in 
his favour with the gods, was so near failing. As 
it was, though he succeeded in heartening up and 
retaining the large body of his army, yet Thra- 
sius, with 1000 of the mercenaries, insisted upon 
returning, and actually did return, to Syracuse. 
Moreover Timoleon was obliged to send an order 
along with them to the authorities at home, that 
these men must immediately, and at all cost, re- 
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eeive their arrears of pay. The wonder is, that he 
succeeded in his efforts to retain the rest, after 
ensuring to the mutineers a lot which seemed so 
much safer and more enviable. Thrasius, a brave 
man, having engaged in the service of the Phokians 
Philom£lus and Onomarchus, had been concerned 
in the pillage of the Delphian temple, which drew 
upon him the aversion of the Grecian world 1 . How 
many of the 1000 seceding soldiers, who now fol- 
lowed him to Syracuse, had been partners in the 
same sacrilegious act, we cannot tell. But it is 
certain that they were men who had taken service 
with Timoleon in hopes of a period, not merely 
of fighting, but also of lucrative license, such as 
his generous regard for the settled inhabitants 
would not permit. 

Having succeeded in keeping up the spirits of 
his remaining army, and affecting to treat the de- 
parture of so many cowards as a positive advantage, 
Timoleon marched on westward into the Cartha- 
ginian province, until he approached within a short 
distance of the river Krimesus, a stream which 
rises in the mountainous region south of Panormus 
(Palermo), runs nearly southward, and falls into 
the sea near Selinus. Some mules, carrying loads 
of parsley, met him on the road ; a fact which 
called forth again the half-suppressed alarm of the 
soldiers, since parsley was habitually employed for 
the wreaths deposited on tombstones. But Timo- 
leon, taking a handful of it and weaving a wreath 
for his own head, exclaimed, “ This is our Cb- 
rinthian symbol of victory: it is the sacred herb 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, e. 30. •" * * 
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with which we decorate our victors at the Isthmian 
festival. It comes to us here spontaneously, as 
an earnest of our approaching success.” Insisting 
emphatically on this theme, and crowning himself 
as well as his officers with the parsley, he re- 
kindled the spirits of the army, and conducted 
them forward to the top of the eminence, imme- 
diately above the course of the Krim&sus 1 . 

TOomeRthe I 1 was just at that moment that the Cartha- 
Swarmy g‘ n i an arm y were passing the river, on their march 
while pass- to meet him. The confused noise and clatter of 

mg the 

Wwch DS ’ “* eir a PP roac h were plainly heard ; though the mist 
riots in of a May morning 2 , overhanging the valley, still 
— Thno- 14 concealed from the eye the army crossing. Pre- 
Ws’cavafry sentl y the mist ascended from the lower ground to 
to charge, the hill tops around, leaving the river and the Car- 
thaginians beneath in conspicuous view. Formidable 
was the aspect which they presented. The war-cha- 
riots-and-four 3 , which formed their front, had al- 
i ready crossed the river, and appear to have been 

halting a little way in advance. Next to them 
followed the native Carthaginians, 10,000 chosen 
hoplites with white shields, who had also in part 


‘The anecdote about the parsley is given both in Plutarch (Timol. 
c. 26) and Diodorus (xvi. 79). 

The upper portion of the river Krimesus, near which this battle was 
fought, was in the mountainous region called by Diodorus >j 2 eX.ro vvrla 
W x «p,a : through which lay the road between Selinus and Panormus 
(Diodor. xxin. Frag. p. 33 3, ed. Wess.). 

eo^r^c TinW,le0n ’ C - 2r - iaTa,Uvov ei P ovs “par— X^-yorri W rl 

* Of these war Chariots they are said to have had not less than 2000, 

"“T 68 ! ba “ le Which the y fought against Agathokles in 
Africa, near Carthage (Diodor. xx. 10). ^ 

<»nie to employ tame elephant 
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crossed and were still crossing ; while the main body 
of the host, the foreign mercenaries, were pressing 
behind in a disorderly mass to get to the bank, which 
appears to have been in part rugged. Seeing how 
favourable was the moment for attacking them, 
while thus disarrayed and bisected by the river, 
Timoleon, after a short exhortation, gave orders im- 
mediately to charge down the hill 1 . His Sicilian 
allies, with some mercenaries intermingled, were 
on the two wings ; while he hinjself, with the Syra- 
cusans and the best of the mercenaries, occupied 
the centre. Demaretus with his cavalry was ordered 
to assail the Carthaginians first, before they could 
form regularly. But the chariots in their front, 
protecting the greater part of the line, left him only 
the power of getting at them partially through the 
vacant intervals. Timoleon, soon perceiving that 
his cavalry accomplished little, recalled them and 
ordered them to charge on the flanks, while he 
himself, with all the force of his infantry, under- 
took to attack in front. Accordingly, seizing his 
shield from the attendant, he marched forward in 
advance, calling aloud to the infantry around to be 
of good cheer and follow. Never had his voice 
been heard so predominant and heart-stirring : the 
effect of it was powerfully felt on the spirits of all 
around, who even believed that they heard a god 
speaking along with him 12 . Re-echoing his shout 

1 It appears from Polybius that Timaeus ascribed to Timoleon, im- 
mediately before this battle, an harangue which Polybius pronounces 
to be absurd and unsuitable (Timaeus, Fr. 134, ed. Didot; Polyb. sii. ^ 
26 a). - /*. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27- ’A eaXo/W n)» atrriBa aai .JlWfMt 
m<r&at «u tiapfu'w rolt m(ots fdnftv v**p$vti <f >* •*§ <»i #***£<»* 
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emphatically, they marched forward to the charge 
with the utmost alacrity — in compact order, and 
under the sound of trumpets. 

The infantry were probably able to evade of 
break through the bulwark of interposed chariots 
with greater ease than the cavalry, though Plu,r 
tarch does not tell us how this was done. Timo- 
leon and his soldiers then came into close and 
furious contest with the chosen Carthaginian in- 
fantry, who resisted with a courage worthy of their 
reputation. Their vast shields, iron breastplates, 
and brazen helmets (forming altogether armour 
heavier than was worn usually even by Grecian 
hoplites), enabled them to repel the spear- thrusts of 
the Grecian assailants, who were compelled to take 
to their swords, and thus to procure themselves 
admission within the line of Carthaginian spears, so 
as to break their ranks. Such use of swords is 
what we rarely read of in a Grecian battle. Though 
the contest was bravely maintained by the Cartha- 
ginians, yet they were too much loaded with ar- 
mour to admit of anything but fighting in a dense 
mass. They w r ere already losing their front rank 
warriors, the picked men of the whole, and be- 
ginning to fight at a disadvantage — when the gods, 
yet farther befriending Timoleon, set the seal to 
their discomfiture by an intervention manifest and 
terrific 1 . A storm of the most violent character 
began. The hill-tops were shrouded in complete 

tov owtj6ovs t etre t& Tv a.6 € i napa Toy nywva KCU TOP CV&OV&UlGpb* 
ovTta 8taT€ivafL€vos> ciTt Baifioyiov tivos, l»s rots troWols 
7rap(<TTrj, avvfni.(f)6(y^ap.fvov. 

■ * Difidor. XVI. / 9. DfptfyeVono yap ai/cXfrtWtif t&v 7 ro\fpio>v, w 
povov 8m tos l B ias uv8paya0ias, aXXa Kat 8ta rrjv ria> Bt&v o~vy*pyU*y. 
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darkness ; the wind blew a hurricane ; rain and 
hail poured abundantly, with all ,the awful ac- 
companiments of thunder and lightning. To the 
Greeks, this storm was of little inconvenience, be- 
cause it came in their backs. But to the Cartha- 
ginians, pelting as it did directly in their faces, 
it occasioned both great suffering, and soul-sub- 
duing alarm. The rain and hail beat, and the 
lightning flashed, in their faces, so that they could 
not see to deal with hostile combatants : the noise 
of the wind, and of hail rattling against their ar- 
mour, prevented the orders of their officers from 
being heard : the folds of their voluminous mili- 
tary tunics were surcharged with rain-water, so as 
to embarrass their movements : the ground pre- 
sently became so muddy that they could n6t keep 
their footing; and when they once slipped, the 
weight of their equipment forbade all recovery. 
The Greeks, comparatively free from inconve- 
nience, and encouraged by the evident disablement 
of their enemies, pressed them with redoubled 
energy. At length, when the four hundred front 
rank men of the Carthaginians had perished by a 
brave death in their places, the rest of the White- 
shields turned their backs and sought relief in flight. 
But flight, too, was all but impossible. They en- 
countered their own troops in the rear advancing 
up, and trying to cross the KrimSsus ; which river 
itself was becoming every minute fuller and more 
turbid, through the violent rain. The attempt to 
recross was one of such unspeakable confusion, ; 
that numbers perished in the torrent. Dispersing 
in total rout, the whole Carthaginian army thought 
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only of escape, leaving their camp and baggage a 
prey to the victors, who pursued them across the 
river and over the hills on the other side, inflicting 
prodigious slaughter. In this pursuit the cavalry 
of Timoleon, not very effective during the battle, 
rendered excellent service ; pressing the fugitive 
Carthaginians one over another in mass, and dri- 
ving them, overloaded with their armour, into 
mud and water, from whence they could not get 
clear 1 . 

No victory in Grecian history was ever more 
complete than that of Timoleon at the Krimesus. 
Ten thousand Carthaginians are said to have been 
slain, and fifteen thousand made prisoners. Upon 
these numbers no stress is to be laid ; but it is 
certain that the total of both must have been very 
great. Of the war-chariots, many were broken 
during the action, and all that remained, 200 in 
number, fell into the hands of the victors. But 
that which rendered the loss most serious, and 
most painfully felt at Carthage, was, that it fell 
chiefly upon the native Carthaginian troops, and 
much less upon the foreign mercenaries. It is 
even said that the Sacred Battalion of Carthage, 
comprising 2500 soldiers belonging to the most 
considerable families in Carthage, were all slain 
to a man ; a statement, doubtless, exaggerated, 
yet implying a fearful real destruction. Many of 
these soldiers purchased safe escape by throwing 
away their ornamented shields and costly breast- 
plates, which the victors picked up in great num- 
bers — 1000 breastplates, and not less than 10,000 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27, 28; Diodor. xvi. 79, 80. 
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shields. Altogether, the spoil collected was im- 
mense — in arms, in baggage, and in gold and silver 
from the plundered camp ; occupying the Greeks 
so long in the work of pursuit and capture, that 
they did not find time to erect their trophy until 
the third day after the battle. Timoleon left the 
chief part of the plunder, as well as most part of 
the prisoners, in the hands of the individual cap- 
tors, who enriched themselves amply by the day’s 
work. Yet there still remained a large total for 
the public Syracusan chest ; 5000 prisoners, and 
a miscellaneous spoil of armour and precious arti- 
cles, piled up in imposing magnificence around the 
general’s tent. 

The Carthaginian fugitives did not rest until they 
reached Lilybseum. And even there, such was their 
discouragement — so profound their conviction that 
the wrath of the gods was upon them — that they 
could scarcely be induced to go on shipboard for 
the purpose of returning to Carthage ; persuaded 
as they were that if once caught out at sea, the 
gods in their present displeasure would never let 
them reach land 1 2 . At Carthage itself also, the 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 2.9; Diodor. xvi. 80, 81. 

5 Diodor. xvi. 81. TotravTrj 5’ alrovs KaTairbij^is nai (Vo S' Karfiyfi', 
unrrf prj rohpav riff raff vavs ipfialvetv, fjiTjb’ anon\t~iv riff ttjv Aifivrjv, 
las bi a ttj v twp 8 (av dXXorpjorijTa ispos aiirovs visa roC A»- 
fivKov rrsAdyovs KaTatro8i)<ropfvovs. Compare the account of the 
religious terror of the Carthaginians, after their defeat by Agathokles 
(Diodor. xx. 14). 

So, in the argument between Andokides and his accusers, before the 
Dikastery at Athens — the accusers contend that Andokides clearly does 
not believe in the gods, because, after the great impiety which be ha* 
committed, he has still not been afraid afterwards to make sea voyages 
(Lysias, cont. Andokid. s. 19). 

On the other hand, Andokides himself argues triumphantly, frnas 
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sorrow and depression was unparalleled : sorrow 
private as well as public, from the loss of so great 
a number of principal citizens. It was even feared 
that the victorious Timoleon would instantly cross 
the sea and attack Carthage on her own soil. Im. 
mediate efforts were however made to furnish a 
fresh army for Sicily, composed of foreign merce- 
naries with few or no native citizens. Giskon, the 
son of Hanno, who passed for their most energetic 
citizen, was recalled from exile, and directed to get 
together this new armament. 

The subduing impression of the wrath of the 
gods, under which the Carthaginians laboured, arose 
from the factthat their defeat had been owing not 
less to the terrific storm, than to the arms of Timo- 
leon. Conversely, in regard to Timoleon himself, 
the very same fact produced an impression of awe- 

the fact of his having passed safely through sea voyages in the winter, 
that he is not an object of displeasure to the gods. 

“ If the gods thought that I had wronged them, they would not have 
omitted to punish me, when they caught me in the greatest danger. 
For what danger can be greater than a sea voyage in winter-time? 
The gods had then both my life and my property in their power ; and 
yet they preserved me. Was it not then open to them so to manage 

as that I should not even obtain interment for my body ?. Have the 

gods then preserved me from the dangers of sea and pirates, merely to 
let me perish at Athens by the act of my villainous accuser Kephisius ? 
No, Dikasts ; the dangers of accusation and trial are human ; but the 
dangers encountered at sea are divine. If therefore we are to surmise about 
the sentiments of the gods, I think they will be extremely displeased and 
angry, if they see a man, whom they themselves have preserved, de- 
stroyed by others” (Andokides, De Mysteriis, s. 137-139). cy& 

o v rjyovfxat ^prjvat vofx tfciv tovs toiovtovs Kivhvvovs av 0 pa> 7 rtvovs, tovs 
f a ^‘ a<r ^ rav 0*tovs. E?t rep o vp del rd t£>v 0ca>v V 7 royo€tP r f 
7T v , avTQvs otfiai cya> opyt(sv 6 as kcu dyavaKTfti/, et tovs v<f> eavr&v 
c ra»Co/iewwf, xnr 5X\w dndkkvfuyovs opaep. 

Compare Plutarch, Paul. Emil. c. 36l ^dX.«rr« Kara rrXot, «*- 

Siur TTfv litrafinh^v T0 C Satpovox, Sic. - r 
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striking wonder and envy. If there were any scep- 
tics who doubted before either the reality of special 
interventions by the gods, or the marked kindness 
which determined the gods to send such interven- 
tions to the service of Timoleon — the victory of the 
Krim^sus must have convinced them. The storm 
alike violent and opportune, coming at the back of 
the Greeks and in the faces of the Carthaginians, 
was a manifestation of divine favour scarcely less 
conspicuous than those vouchsafed to Diomedes or 
.Eneas in the Iliad And the sentiment thus raised 
towards Timoleon — or, rather previously raised, 
and now yet farther confirmed — became blended 
with that genuine admiration which he had richly 
earned by his rapid and well-conducted movements, 
as well as by a force of character striking enough to 
uphold, under the most critical circumstances, the 
courage of a desponding army. His victory at the 
KrimSsus, like his victory at Adranum, was gained 
mainly by that extreme speed in advance, which 
brought him upon an unprepared enemy at a vul- 
nerable moment. And the news of it which he 
despatched at once to Corinth, — accompanied with 
a cargo of showy Carthaginian shields to decorate 
the Corinthian temples, — diffused throughout Cen- 
tral Greece both joy for the event and increased 

1 Claudian, De Tertio Consulatu Honorii, v. .93. 

“ Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 
Obruit adversas acies, revolutaque tela 
Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppulit hastas. 

O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antria 
Aiolns armatas hyemes ; cui militat ether, 

Et conjurati veniunt ad classics venti.” 

Compare a passage in the speech of Thrasybulns, Xenopb. H t fltf . & : , ,, 

4,14. t - a-W*; '*' r 

* 

- , ' - ' 
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honour to his name, commemorated by the inscrip- 
tion attached — “ The Corinthians and the general 
Timoleon, after liberating the Sicilian Greeks from 
the Carthaginians, have dedicated these shields as 
offerings of gratitude to the gods 1 .” 

Leaving most of his paid troops to carry on war 
in the Carthaginian province, Timoleon conducted 
his Syracusans home. His first proceeding was, at 
once to dismiss Thrasius with the 1000 paid soldiers 
who had deserted him before the battle. He com- 
manded them to quit Sicily, allowing 1 them only 
twenty-four hours to depart from Syracuse itself. 
Probably under the circumstances, they were not 
less anxious to go away than he was to dismiss 
them. But they went away only to destruction ; 
for having crossed the Strait of Messina and taken 
passession of a maritime site in Italy on the Southern 
sea, the Bruttians of the inland entrapped them 
by professions of simulated friendship, and slew 
them all®. 

Timoleon had now to deal with two Grecian 
enemies — Hiketas and Mamerkus — the despots of 
Leontini and Katana. By the extraordinary ra- 
pidity of his movements, he had crushed the great 
invading host of Carthage, before it came into co- 
operation with these two allies. Both now wrote 
in terror to Carthage, soliciting a new armament, 
as indispensable for their security not less than for 
the Carthaginian interest in the island ; Timoleon 
being the common enemy of both . Presently Giskon 
son of Hanno, having been recalled on purpose out 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 29 ; Diodor. xvi. 80. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30; Diodor. xvi. 82. 
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of banishment, arrived from Carthage with a con- 
siderable force — seventy triremes, and a body of 
Grecian mercenaries. It was rare for the Cartha- 
ginians to employ Grecian mercenaries ; but the 
battle of the Krim£sus is said to have persuaded 
them that there were no soldiers to be compared to 
Greeks. The force of Giskon w T as apparently dis- 
tributed partly in the Carthaginian province at the 
western angle of the island — partly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mylae and Messen6 on the north-east, 
where Mamerkus joined him with the troops of 
Katana. Mess^ne appears to have recently fallen 
under the power of a despot named Hippon, who 
acted as their ally. To both points Timoleon des- 
patched a portion of his mercenary force, without 
going himself in command ; on both, his troops at 
first experienced partial defeats ; two divisions of 
them, one comprising four hundred men, being cut 
to pieces.. But such partial reverses were, in the 
religious appreciation of the time, proofs more con- 
spicuous than ever of the peculiar favour shown by 
the gods towards Timoleon. For the soldiers thus 
slain had been concerned in the pillage of the Del- 
phian temple, and were therefore marked out for 
the divine wrath ; but the gods suspended the 
sentence during the time when the soldiers were 
serving under Timoleon in person, in order that he 
might not be the sufferer ; and executed it now in 
his absence, when execution would occasion the 
least possible inconvenience to him 1 . 

JVfamerkus and Hiketas, however, not adopting 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30. *E£ teal f^aXurra 
evrv\ia» evpefhf ytpta&tu diwwfxov .Trjp fuv o&r frp&r TyujXctmn 
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this interpretation of their recent successes against 
Timoleon, were full of hope and confidence. The 
former dedicated the shields of the slain mercenaries 
to the gods, with an inscription of insolent triumph; 
the latter — taking advantage of the absence of Ti- 
moleon, who had made an expedition against a place 
not far off called Kalauria — undertook an inroad 
into the Syracusan territory. Not content with 
inflicting great damage and carrying off an ample 
booty, Hiketas, in returning home, insulted Timo- 
leon and the small force along with him by passing 
immediately under the walls of Kalauria. Suffering 
him to pass by, Timoleon pursued, though his force 
consisted only of cavalry and light troops, with few 
or no hoplites. He found Hiketas posted on the 
farther side of the Damurias ; a river with rugged 
banks and a ford of considerable difficulty. Yet not- . 
withstanding this good defensive position, the troops 
of Timoleon were so impatient to attack, and each 
of his cavalry officers was so anxious to be first in 
the charge, that he was obliged to decide the pri- 
ority by lot. The attack was then valiantly made, 
and the troops of Hiketas completely defeated. One 
thousand of them were slain in the action, while the 
remainder only escaped by flight and throwing away 
of their shields'. 

It was now the turn of Timoleon to attack Hi- 
ketas in his own domain of Leontini. Here bis 
usual good fortune followed him. The soldiers in 


nifHwuiv, ovx TfTTav tv als npoarttpova-t irpagtcriv rj ntp'i as KarapBtK, 
Oavfia^ecrBm (rvvfftaivfv. * 

Compare Plutarch, De Ser4 Num. Vind. p. 562 F. 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 31. 
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garrison — either discontented with the behaviour 
of Hiketas at the battle of the Damurias, or awe- 
struck with that divine favour which waited on Ti- 
moleon — mutinied and surrendered the place into 
his hands ; and not merely the place, but also Hi- 
ketas himself in chains, with his son Eupolemus, 
and his general Euthymus, a man of singular brave- 
ry as well as a victorious athlete at the games. 
All three were put to death ; Hiketas and his son 
as despots and traitors ; and Euthymus, chiefly iD 
consequence of insulting sarcasms against the Co- 
rinthians, publicly uttered at Leontini. The wife 
and daughters of Hiketas were conveyed as pri- 
soners to Syracuse, where they were condemned to 
death by public vote of the Syracusan assembly. 
This vote was passed in express revenge for the 
previous crime of Hiketas, in putting to death the 
widow, sister, and son, of Dion. Though Timoleon 
might probably have saved the unfortunate women 
by a strong exertion of influence, he did not inter- 
fere. The general feeling of the people accounted 
this cruel, but special retaliation, right under the 
circumstances ; and Timoleon, as he could not have 
convinced them of the contrary, so he did not think 
it right to urge them to put their feeling aside as a 
simple satisfaction to him. Yet the act leaves a 
deserved stain upon a reputation such as his 1 . The 
women were treated on both sides as adjective 
beings, through whose lives revenge was to be taken 
against a political enemy. 

Next came the turn of Mamerkus, who had as* 
sembled near Katana a considerable force, 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 33. 
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ened by a body of Carthaginian allies under Giskon. 
He was attacked and defeated by Timoleon near the 
river Abolus, with a loss of 2000 men, many of 
them belonging to the Carthaginian division. We 
know nothing but the simple fact of this battle ; 
which probably made serious impression upon the 
Carthaginians, since they speedily afterwards sent 
earnest propositions for peace, deserting their Sici- 
lian allies. Peace was accordingly concluded ; on 
terms however which left the Carthaginian domi- 
nion in Sicily much the same as it had been at the 
end of the reign of the elder Dionysius, as well as 
at the landing of Dion in Sicily 1 . The line of se- 
paration was fixed at the river Halykus, or Lykus, 
which flows into the southern sea near Herakleia 
Minoa, and formed the western boundary of the 
territory of Agrigentum. All westward of the Ha- 
lykus was recognised as Carthaginian ; but it was 
stipulated that if any Greeks within that territory 
desired to emigrate and become inmates of Syra- 
cuse, they should be allowed freely to come with 
their families and their property. It was farther 
covenanted that all the territory eastward of the 
Halykus should be considered not only as Greek, 
but as free Greek, distributed among so many free 
cities, and exempt from despots. And the Carthagi- 
nians formally covenanted that they would neither 
aid, nor adopt as ally, any Grecian despot in Sicily 8 - 
In the first treaty concluded by the elder Dionysius- 


1 Diodor. xv. 17. Minoa (Herakleia) was a Carthaginian possession g 
when Dion landed (Plutarch, Dion, c. 25). C 

Cornelius Nepos (Timoleon, c. 2) states erroneously, that the Car- 
thaginians were completely expelled fiom Sicily hy Timoleon. . 4 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 34 ; Diodor. xvi. 82. if 
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with the Carthaginians, it had been stipulated by 
an express article that the Syracusans should be 
subject to him 1 . Here is one of the many contrasts 
between Dionysius and Timoleon. 

Having thus relieved himself from his most for- 
midable enemy, Timoleon put a speedy end to the 
war in other parts of the island. Mamerkus in fact 
despaired of farther defence without foreign aid. 
He crossed over with a squadron into Italy to 
ask for the introduction of a Lucanian army into 
Sicily*; which he might perhaps have obtained, 
since that warlike nation were now very powerful — 
had not his own seamen abandoned him, and 
carried back their vessels to Katana, surrendering 
both the city and themselves to Timoleon. The 
same thing, and even more, had been done a little 
before by the troops of Hiketas at Leontini, who 
had even delivered up Hiketas himself as prisoner ; 
so powerful, seemingly, was the ascendency exer- 
cised by the name of Timoleon, with the prestige of 
his perpetual success. Mamerkus could now find 
no refuge except at Mess6n£, where he was wel- 
comed by the despot Hippon. But Timoleon speed- 
ily came thither with a force ample enough to 
besiege Mess£n6 by land and by sea. After a cer- 
tain length of resistance 3 , the town was surrendered 
to him, while Hippon tried to make his escape se- 


* 1 Diodor. xiii. 114. 

5 Cornelias Nepos (Timoleon, c. 2) calls Mamerkus an Italian gene- 
ral who bad come into Sicily to aid the despots. It is possible enough 
that he may have been an Italiot Greek; for he most have been • 
Greek, from the manner in which Plutarch speaks of his poetieaJ com- 
positions. , 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. ' * ' 
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cretly on shipboard. But he was captured and -■ 
brought back into the midst of the Messenian popu- i 
lation, who, under a sentiment of bitter hatred and 
vengeance, planted him in the midst of the crowded 
theatre and there put him to death with insult, 
summoning all the boys from school into the theatre 
to witness what was considered an elevating scene. 
Mamerkus, without attempting escape, surrendered 
himself prisoner to Timoleon ; only stipulating that 
his fate should be determined by the Syracusan 
assembly after a fair hearing, but that Timoleon 
himself should say nothing to his disfavour. He 
was accordingly brought to Syracuse, and placed 
on his trial before the assembled people, whom he 
addressed in an elaborate discourse ; probably skil- 
fully composed, since he is said to have possessed 
considerable talent as a poet 1 . But no eloquence J 
could surmount the rooted aversion entertained by * 
the Syracusans for his person and character. Being * 
heard with murmurs, and seeing that he had no ? 
chance of obtaining a favourable verdict, he sud- 
denly threw aside his garment, and rushed with 
violent despair against one of the stone seats, head 
foremost, in hopes of giving himself a fatal blow. 

But not succeeding in this attempted suicide, he 
was led out of the theatre and executed like a 
robber®. 

Timoleon had now nearly accomplished his con- 
firmed purpose of extirpating every despotism ii* » 
Sicily. There remained yet Nikodemus as despot ;| 
at Kentoripa, and Apolloniades at Agyrium. Both j; 
of these he speedily dethroned or expelled, restoring p 

’ Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 31. » Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 34. ‘ 
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the two cities to the condition of free communities. 
He also expelled from the town of ^Etna those 
Campanian mercenaries who had been planted there 
by the elder Dionysius 1 . In this way did he proceed 
until there remained only free communities, without 
a single despot, in the Grecian portion of Sicily. 

Of the details of his proceedings our scanty 
information permits us to say but little. But the 
great purpose with which he had started from Co- 
rinth was now achieved. After having put down 
all the other despotisms in Sicily, there remained 
for him but one farther triumph- the noblest and 
rarest of all — to lay down his own. This he per- 
formed without any delay, immediately on returning 
to Syracuse from his military proceedings. Con- 
gratulating the Syracusans on the triumphant con- 
summation already attained, he entreated them to 
dispense with his farther services as sole com- 
mander ; the rather as his eyesight was now failing*. 
It is probable enough that this demand was at first 
refused, and that he was warmly requested to retain 
his functions ; but if such was the fact, he did not 
the less persist, and the people, willing or not, ac- 
ceded. We ought farther to note, that not only 
did he resign his generalship, but he resigned it at 
once and immediately, after the complete execution 
of his proclaimed purpose, to emancipate the Sici- 
lian Greeks from foreign enemies as well as from 
despot-enemies; just as, on first acquiring posses- 
sion of Syracuse, he had begun his authoritative 

1 Diodor. xvi. 82. , 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 3/. 'Of 91 iiravrjXBtv tit Svptu uvawr, eMftr 
aKoBtoBai nj» fio*apx‘ ar *“'• irapairtitrBm tovs jroXtraf, ntn HjWjjjafaa#; 
tit To KaWifTTov i jxovrav rtXot. ' ' 
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career, without a moment’s delay, by ordering the : 
demolition of the Dionysian stronghold, and the ; 
construction of a court of justice in its place 1 . By 
this instantaneous proceeding he forestalled the * 
growth of that suspicion which delay would assu- 
redly have raised, and for which the free commu- 
nities of Greece had in general such ample reason. 

And it is not the least of his many merits, that 
while conscious of good intentions himself, he had 
also the good sense to see that others could not 
look into his bosom ; that all their presumptions, 
except what were created by his own conduct, 
would be derived from men worse than him — and _? 

therefore unfavourable. Hence it was necessary 
for him to be prompt and forward, even to a sort 
of ostentation, in exhibiting the amplest positive 
proof of his real purposes, so as to stifle beforehand ; 
the growth of suspicion. ‘ 

He was now a private citizen of Syracuse, ha- 
ving neither paid soldiers under his command nor 
any other public function. As a reward for his 
splendid services, the Syracusans voted to him a 
house in the city, and a landed property among 
the best in the neighbourhood. Here he fixed 
his residence, sending for his wife and family to j 
Corinth*. 

Yet though Timoleon had renounced every spe- ,f 
eies of official authority, and all means of constraint, | 
his influence as an adviser over the judgement, feel- J 
ings, and actions, not only of Syracusans, but of Jk 
Sicilians generally, was as great as ever ; perhaps 4 

Plutarch, I. c. cvBvs &iro6i<r6ai tt/v fiovapj^iav : compare c. 22. jf 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. 4 
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greater — because the fact of his spontaneous re- 
signation gave him one title more to confidence. 
Rarely is it allowed to mortal man, to establish 
so transcendent a claim to confidence and esteem 
as Timoleon now presented ; upon so many dif- 
ferent grounds, and with so little of alloy or abate- 
ment. To possess a counsellor whom every one 
reverenced, without suspicions or fears of any 
kind — who had not only given conspicuous proofs 
of uncommon energy combined with skilful manage- 
ment, but enjoyed besides, in a peculiar degree, the 
favour of the gods — was a benefit unspeakably pre- 
cious to the Sicilians at this juncture. For it was 
now the time when not merely Syracuse, but other 
cities of Sicily also, were aiming to strengthen their 
reconstituted free communities by a fresh supply of 
citizens from abroad. During the sixty years which 
had elapsed since the first formidable invasion 
wherein the Carthaginian Hannibal had conquered 
Selinus, there had been a series of causes all tending 
to cripple and diminish, and none to renovate, the 
Grecian population of Sicily. The Carthaginian 
attacks, the successful despotism of the first Diony- 
sius, and the disturbed reign of the second, — all 
contributed to the same result. About the year 
352-351 b.c., Plato (as has been already men- 
tioned) expresses his fear of an extinction of Hel- 
lenism in Sicily, giving place before Phenician or 
Campanian force 1 . And what was a sad possibi- 
lity, even in 352-351 b.c. — had become nearer tp 
a probability in 344 b.c., before Timoleon landed, 
in the then miserable condition of the island. 

1 Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 363 P. * , _ j 
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His unparalleled success aud matchless personal '§ 
behaviour, combined with the active countenance oh % 
Corinth without — had completely turned the tide. f 
In the belief of all Greeks, Sicily was now a land : 
restored to Hellenism and freedom, but requiring 
new colonists as well to partake, as to guard, these ) 
capital privileges. The example of colonization, 
under the auspices of Corinth, had been setatSyra- I 
cuse, and was speedily followed elsewhere, especially 
at Agrigentum, Gela, and Kamarina. Ail these 
three cities had suffered cruelly during those formi- ; 
dable Carthaginian invasions which immediately 
preceded the despotism of Dionysius at Syracuse. 
They had had no opportunity, during the continu- 
ance of the Dionysian dynasty, even to make up 
what they had then lost ; far less to acquire acces- ^ 
sions from without. At the same time all three : i 
(especially Agrigentum) recollected their former ? f 
scale of opulence and power, as it had stood prior | 
to 407 b.c. It was with eagerness therefore that > 
they availed themselves of the new life and security '| 
imparted to Sicily by the career of Timoleon, to re- 
plenish their exhausted numbers ; by recalling those 
whom former suffering had driven away, and by in- 
viting fresh colonists besides. - Megellus and Phe- * 
ristus, citizens of Elea on the southern coast of Italy 
(which was probably at this time distressed by the 
pressure ofLucanians from the interior), conducted a 
colony to Agrigentum : Gorgus, from Keos, went i 
with another band to Gela : in both cases, a pro- .? 
portion of expatriated citizens returned among them. 
Kamarina, too, and Agyrium received large acces- • '4 
sions of inhabitants. The inhabitants of Leontini J 
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are said to have removed their habitations to Syra- 
cuse ; a statement difficult to understand, and pro- 
bably only partially true, as the city and its name 
still continued to exist 1 . 

Unfortunately the proceedings of Timoleon come Value and 
J i \ • importance 

before us (through Diodorus and rlutarcn) m a 0 fthe 

manner so vague and confused, that we can rarely ardency 
trace the sequence or assign the date of particular 
facts*. But about the general circumstances, with inreguia- 
their character and bearing, there is no room either new settle- 
for mistake or doubt. That which rhetors and 
sophists like Lysias had preached in their panegy- 
rical harangues 3 — that for which Plato sighed, in 
the epistles of his old age — commending it, after 
Dion’s death, to the surviving partisans of Dion, as 
having been the unexecuted purpose of their de- 
parted leader — the renewal of freedom and Hellen- 
ism throughout the island — was now made a reality 
under the auspices of Timoleon. • The houses, the 
temples, the walls, were rescued from decay ; the 
lands from comparative barrenness. For it was not 
merely his personal reputation and achievements 
which constituted the main allurement to new T colo- 
nists, but also his superintending advice which regu- 
lated their destination when they arrived. Without 


1 Diodor. xvi. 65, 82 ; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 35. 

* Eight year? elapsed from the time when Timoleon departed with 
his expedition from Corinth to the time of his death ; from 345-344 
B.c. to 337-336 b.c. (Diodorus, xvi. 90; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37). 

The battle of the Krimesus is assigned by Diodorus to 340 B.C. 
But as to the other military achievements of Timoleon in Sicily, Dio- 
dorus and Plutarch are neither precise, nor in accordance with e#ck 
other. * < 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. ftAros, <<f> As oi tnxpurrai r£r Wy** 
rar wavttyvpuciv ati napsKaXovr rrpaftie rovt as, 

nptarsveras, See. 
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thejeast power of constraint, or even official dignity, 
he was consulted as a sort of general CEkist or 
Patron-Founder, by the affectionate regard of the 
settlers in every part of Sicily. The distribution 
or sale of lands, the modification required in existing 
laws and customs, the new political constitutions, 
&c. were all submitted to his review. No settle- 
ment gave satisfaction, except such as he had pro- 
nounced or approved ; none which he had approved, 
was contested 1 . 

In the situation in which Sicily was now placed, 
it is clear that numberless matters of doubt and 
difficulty would inevitably arise ; that the claims 
and interests of pre-existing residents, returning 
exiles and new immigrants, would often be conflict- 
ing ; that the rites and customs of different frac- 
tions composing the new w-hole, might have to be 
modified for the sake of mutual harmony ; that the 
settlers, coming from oligarchies as well as demo- 
cracies, might bring with them different ideas as 
to the proper features of a political constitution ; 
that the apportionment or sale of lands, and the 
adjustment of old debts, presented but too many 
chances of angry dispute ; that there were, in fact, 
a thousand novelties in the situation, which could 
not be determined either by precedent, or by any 
peremptory rule, but must be left to the equity of 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 35. Olf ov p.ov ov aar^aXfiav ck 7r oXepov 
Twrovrav *a* yaXrjvrjv idpvofUvo is irapcix*P, aXXa rat raXXa 7 rapa(rKCva<ras 
Ktd trvpir po&vprj 6fls Zxrircp oIkictttjs rjyanaro. K at r<ov «XXa>v Sc Sta- 
KtifMvtav opouog irpos avr6v , ov ttoXc/aov tis Xvtris, ov i /opcov 
X&pas KCtTOUCUTfi&S , OV JToXlTfiaf SuiTO^lS, cdojcct JtaXtBff JJf fKSiPOf 

fuj irpoowjfatTo prjbt KaraKo<rprj(T€uv y Stoirtp fpytp o~vvrt\ovp.tv& Sif* 
fuovpyfa cm&tf nva X aptv 0co4> iXrj tea t nperrovaav. 

Compare Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 3. 
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a supreme arbitrator. Here then the advantages 
were unspeakable of having a man .like Timoleon 
to appeal to ; a man not only really without sinis- 
ter bias, but recognised by every one as being so ; 
a man whom every one loved, trusted, and was 
grieved to offend ; a man who sought not to im- 
pose his own will upon free communities, but 
addressed them as freemen, building only upon 
their reason and sentiments, and carrying out in 
all his recommendations of detail those instincts 
of free speech, universal vote, and equal laws, 
which formed the germ of political obligation in 
the minds of Greeks generally. It would have 
been gratifying to know how Timoleon settled 
the many new and difficult questions which must 
have been submitted to him as referee. There 
is no situation in human society so valuable to 
study, as that in which routine is of necessity broken 
through, and the constructive faculties called into 
active exertion. Nor was there ever perhaps 
throughout Grecian history, a simultaneous colonic 
zation, and simultaneous recasting of political in- 
stitutions, more extensive than that which now took 
place in Sicily. Unfortunately we are permitted 
to know only the general fact, without either the 
charm or the instruction which would have been 
presented by the details. Timoleon was, in Sicily, 
that which Epaminondas had been at the founda- 
tion of Mess6n£ and Megalopolis, though with far 
greater power: and we have to deplore the like 
ignorance respecting the detail proceedings of both 
these great men. f 

But though the sphere of Timoleon** actitfifr 
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was co extensive with Sicily, his residence, his citi- 
zenship, and his peculiar interests and duties were 
at Syracuse. That ©ity, like most of the other 
Sicilian towns, had been born anew, with a nume- 
rous body of settlers and altered political institu- 
tions. I have already mentioned that Kephalus 
and others, invited from Corinth by express vote of 
the .Syracusans, had re-established the democratical 
institution of Diokles, with suitable modifications. 
The new era of liberty was marked by the esta- 
blishment of a new sacred office, that of Amphi- 
polus or Attendant Priest of Zeus Olympius ; an 
office changed annually, appointed by lot (doubtless 
under some conditions of qualification which are 
not made known to us 1 ), and intended, like the 
Archon Eponymus at Athens, as the recognised 
name to distinguish each Syracusan year. In this 
work of constitutional reform, as well as in all the 
labours and adjustments connected with the new 
settlers, Timoleon took a prominent part. But so 
soon as the new constitution was consummated 
and set at work, he declined undertaking any spe- 
cific duties or exercising any powers under it. En- 
joying the highest measure of public esteem, and 
loaded with honorary and grateful votes from the 
people, he had the wisdom as well as the virtue to 
prefer living as a private citizen ; a resolution 
doubtless promoted by his increasing failure of 
eyesight, which presently became total blindness*. 
He dwelt in the house assigned to him by public 
vote of the people, which he had consecrated to the 

Diodor. xvi. /0; Cicero in Verrem, ii. 51. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 38. 
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Holy God, and within which he had set apart a 
chapel to the goddess Automatia, — the goddess 
under whose auspices blessijjgs and glory came as 
it were of themselves To this goddess he of- 
fered sacrifice, as the great and constant patroness 
who had accompanied him from Corinth all through 
his proceedings in Sicily. 

By rafusing the official prominence tendered tp 
him, and by keeping away from the details of pub- 
lic life, Timoleon escaped the jealousy sure to at- 
tend upon influence so prodigious as his. But in 
truth, for all great and important matters, this very 
modesty increased instead of diminishing his real 
ascendency. Here as elsewhere, the goddess Auto- 
matia worked for him, and brought to him docile 
listeners without his own seeking. Though the Sy- 
racusans transacted their ordinary business through 
others, yet when any matter of serious difficulty oc- 
curred, the presence of Timoleon was specially in- 
voked in the discussion. During the later months of 
his life, when he had become blind, his arrival in the 
assembly was a solemn scene. Having been broi^ght 
in his car drawn by mules across the market-place 
to the door of the theatre wherein the assembly was 
held, attendants then led or drew the car into the 
theatre amidst the assembled people, who testified 
their affection by the warmest shouts and congratu- 
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1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 38. ’Esri Sr tt)s oikIos Upov iSpvtrdjitpos 
Avroparias iBvaev, alrr/v Sr tt)V uiKiav Tr pa Aaipovi KadupaxrtP. 

Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4 ; Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Precept, 
p. 816 D. 

The idea of Avroparia is not the same as that of Ti '<xn, though 
word is sometimes translated as if it were. It is more nearly tUt mmm . 
as ’Aya&j Tvxi — though still, as it seems to me, not exactly the tarn*. 1 
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lations. As soon as he had returned their welcome, 4 
and silence was restored, the discussion to which ’ 
he had been invited took place, Timoleon sitting on 
his car and listening. Having heard the matter 
thus debated, he delivered his own opinion, which 
was usually ratified at once by the show of hands of 
the assembly. He then took leave of the people 
and retired, the attendants again leading -the car 
out of the theatre, and the same cheers of attach- 
ment accompanying his departure ; while the as- 
sembly proceeded with its other and more ordinary 
business 1 . 

Such is the impressive and picturesque descrip- 
tion given (doubtless by Athanis or some other eye- 
witness 2 ) of the relations between the Syracusan 
people and the blind Timoleon, after his power had 
been abdicated, and when there remained to him 
nothing except his character and moral ascendency. 

It is easy to see that the solemnities of interposition, 
here recounted, must have been reserved for those 
cases in which the assembly had been disturbed by 
some unusual violence or collision of parties. For 
such critical junctures, where numbers were per- 
haps nearly balanced, and where the disappoint- 
ment of an angry minority threatened to beget some 
permanent feud, the benefit was inestimable, of an 
umpire whom both parties revered, and before whom 
neither thought it a dishonour to yield. Keeping 
aloof from the details and embarrassments of daily 
political life, and preserving himself (like the Sala- 


, p“H»leon, c. 38; Cornel. Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4. 

tt-ocenrs m Cornelius Nepos prior to Plutarch, and was probably 
copied by both from the same authority. . , 
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minian trireme, to use a phrase which Plutarch 
applies to Perikles at Athens) for occasions at once 
momentous and difficult, Timoleon filled up a gap 
occasionally dangerous to all free societies ; but 
which even at Athens had always remained a gap, 
because there was no Athenian at once actually 
wflrthy, and known to be worthy, to fill it. We 
may even wonder how he continued worthy, when 
the intense popular sentiment in his favour tended 
so strongly to turn his head, and when no contra- 
diction or censure against him was tolerated. 

Two persons, Laphystius and Demsenetus, called 
by the obnoxious names of sycophants and dema- 
gogues, were bold enough to try the experiment. 
The former required him to give bail in a lawsuit ; 
the latter, in a public discourse, censured various 
parts of his military campaigns. The public indig- 
nation against both these men was vehement ; yet 
there can be little doubt that Laphystius applied 
to Timoleon a legal process applicable universally to 
every citizen : what may have been the pertinence 
of the censures of Demaenetus, we are unable to say. 
However, Timoleon availed himself of the well- 
meant impatience of the people to protect him either 
from legal process or from censure, only to admi- 
nister to them a serious and valuable lesson. Pro- 
testing against all interruption to the legal process 
of Laphystius, he proclaimed emphatically that this 
was the precise purpose for which he had so long la- 
boured, and combated — in order that every Syra- 
cusan citizen might be enabled to appeal to the laws 
and exercise freely his legal rights. And white Ilf 
thought it unnecessary to rebut in detail ’(hi- 'hffe 
jections taken against his previous generalship^ tes 
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publicly declared his gratitude to the gods, for ha- 
ving granted his prayer that he might witness all 
Syracusans in possession of full liberty of speech L , 
We obtain little from the biographers of Timo- 
leon, except a few incidents, striking, impressive, 
and somewhat theatrical, like those just recounted. 
But what is really important is, the tone and tfftn- 
per which these incidents reveal, both in Timoleon 
and in the Syracusan people. To see him un- 
perverted by a career of superhuman success, re- 
taining the same hearty convictions with which he 
had started from Corinth ; renouncing power, the 
most ardent of all aspirations with a Greek politi- 
cian, and descending to a private station, in spite 
of every external inducement to the contrary ; re- 
sisting the temptation to impose his own will upon 
the people, and respecting their free speech and 
public vote in a manner which made it imperatively 
necessary for every one else to follow his example ; 
foregoing command, and contenting himself with 
advice when his opinion was asked — all this presents 
a model of genuine and intelligent public spirit* 
such as is associated with few other names except 
that of Timoleon. That the Syracusan people should 
.have yielded to such conduct and obedience not 
merely voluntary, but heartfelt and almost reve- 
rential, is no matter of wonder. And we may be 
quite sure that the opinion of Timoleon, tranquilly 
and unostentatiously consulted, was the guiding 
star which they followed on most points of moment 
or difficulty ; over and above those of exceptional 





4 



cases of aggravated dissent where he was called it*y | 
with such imposing ceremony as an umpire. 

1 Pluareh, Timoleon, c. 37 ; Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, f. 5. 
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the value of such an oracle close* at hand it is 
needless to insist ; especially in a city which for 
the last half century had known nothing but the 
dominion of force, and amidst a new miscellaneous 
aggregate composed of Greek settlers from many 
different quarters. 

Timoleon now enjoyed, as he had amply earned, Xenophon 
what Xenophon calls “ that good, not human, but command 
divine — command over willing men— given mani- 
festlv to persons of genuine and highly trained qualities, 

• *■ 0 . ° positive as 

temperance of character . In him the condition weiiasne- 
indicated by Xenophon was found completely re- Timlieon. 
alised — temperance in the largest and most com- 
prehensive sense of the word — not simply sobriety 
and continence (which had belonged to the elder 
Dionysius also), but an absence of that fatal thirst 
for coercive power at all price, which in Greece 
was the fruitful parent of the greater crimes and 
enormities. 

Timoleon lived to see his great work of Sicilian Freedom 
enfranchisement consummated, to carry it through 
all its incipient difficulties, and to see it prosper- 
ously moving on. Not Syracuse alone, but the other twenty. 

. four years, 

Grecian cities in the island also, enjoyed under until the 

their revived free institutions a state of security, ofAga- 8 ™ 

comfort, and affluence, to which they had been long tllokle> ' 

strangers. The lands became again industriously 

tilled ; the fertile soil yielded anew abundant exports; 

1 Xenoph. (Economic, xxi. 12. Ov yap rraw pot boictt oXor rovri r& J 

dyaSov dvBpdonivav etvat, aXka Belov, to eBeXovreav tratf&t 

tttdoru i rots aki)6iv& s crG»<j)poo~utnj Ttrekftr pivots. To di dxdrrmp 
TVpawelv didoaou/ i cts epol do<fi, ots &v TjytUvrai d&ovs fivat j8»fiv«^ 

&tnrcp & TawoXos iv adov Xiyrrat r&v at t \povov butrpi&ttP, 
prf &ls d-no&dvy, . , * 

VOL. XI. T 
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the temples were restored from their previous decay, 
and adorned with the votive offerings of pious mu- 
nificence 1 . The same state of prosperous and active 
freedom, which had followed on the expulsion of 
the Gelonian dynasty a hundred and twenty years 
before, and lasted about fifty years, without either 
despots within or invaders from without — was now 
again made prevalent throughout Sicily under the 
auspices of Timoleon. It did not indeed last so 
long. It was broken up in the year 316 b.c., twenty-’ 
four years after the battle of the Krimesus, by 
the despot Agathokles, whose father was among 
the immigrants to Syracuse under the settlement 
of Timoleon. But the interval of security and free- 
dom with which Sicily was blessed between these 
two epochs, she owed to the generous patriotism 
and intelligent counsel of Timoleon. There are.few 
other names among the Grecian annals, with which 
we can connect so large an amount of predeter- 
mined and beneficent result. 

b.c.337- Endeared to the Syracusans as a common father 
iteatha d an< ^ benefactor 2 , and exhibited as their hero to all 
oRsequiesof visitors from Greece, he passed the remainder of 
Timo con. jjj s [[f e amidst the fulness of affectionate honour. 

Unfortunately for the Syracusans, that remainder 
was but too short ; for he died of an illness apparently 
slight, in the year 337-336 b.c. — three or four years 
after the battle of the Krimesus. Profound and un- 
feigned was the sorrow which his death excited, 

„ 1 Diodor. xvi. 83. 

# Autarch, Timoleon, c. 39. *Ev Totavry yt)poTpwj>ovpevo's 
ft*T tvrotas, &TRYp naTTfp KOll fQS, C*c fitxpas 7 Tp<xpa<rf(as T<p 
<rvi*9<npap«Vjj s cTtXcvTTjatv, 
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universally throughout Sicily. Not merely the Sy- 
racusans, but crowds from all other parts of the 
island, attended to do honour to his funeral, which 
was splendidly celebrated at the public cost. Some 
of the chosen youths of the city carried the bier 
whereon his body was deposited : a countless pro- 
cession of men and women followed, in their fes- 
tival attire, crowned with wreaths, and mingling 
with their tears admiration and envy for their de- 
parted liberator. The procession was made to pass 
over that ground which presented the most ho- 
nourable memento of Timoleon ; where the demo- 
lished Dionysian stronghold had once reared its 
head, and where the court of justice was now placed, 
at the entrance of Ortygia. At length it reached 
the Nekropolis, between Ortygia and Achradina, 
where a massive funeral pile had been prepared. 
As soon as the bier had been placed on this pile, 
and fire was about to be applied, the herald Deme- 
trius, distinguished for the powers of his voice, 
proclaimed with loud announcement as follows : — 

“ The Syracusan people solemnise, at the cost 
of 200 mina’, the funeral of this man, the Corin- 
thian Timoleon son of Timodemus. They have 
passed a vote to honour him for all future time 
with festival matches in music, horse and chariot 
race, and gymnastics, — because, after having put 
down the despots, subdued the foreign enemy, and 
re colonised the greatest among the ruined cities, 
he restored to the Sicilian Greeks their constitu- 
tion and laws.” 

A sepulchral monument, seemingly with this is* 
scription recorded on it, was erected to the memihr^ 
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of Timoleon in the agora of Syracuse. To this 
monument other buildings were presently annexed; 
porticoes, for the assembling of persons in business 
or conversation — and palaestrae, for the exercises of 
youths. The aggregate of buildings all taken to- 
gether was called the Timoleontion 1 . 

Contrast of When we /reflect that the fatal battle of Chsero- 

Timoieon. ne ia had t'fi in place the year before Timoleon’s 
decease, j/of that his native city Corinth as well as 
* all her rfeighbours were sinking deeper and deeper 
into the degradation of subject towns of Macedonia, ' 
wo shall not regret, for his sake, that a timely 
death relieved him from so mournful a spectacle. 

It was owing to him that the Sicilian Greeks were 
rescued, for nearly one generation, from the lik6 
fate. He had the rare glory of maintaining to the 
end, and executing to the full, the promise of libe- 
ration with which he had gone forth from Corinth. 

His early years had been years of acute suffering — 
and that, too, incurred in the cause of freedom — 
arising out of the death of his brother; bis later 
period, manifesting the like sense of duty under hap- 
pier auspices, had richly repaid him, by successes 
overpassing all reasonable expectation, and by the 
ample flow of gratitude and attachment poured 
forth to him amidst the liberated Sicilians. His 
character appears most noble, and most instructive, 
if we contrast him with Dion. Timoleon had been 
brought up as the citizen of a free, though oligar- 
garchical community in Greece, surrounded by 
other free communities, and amidst universal hatred • j 
of despots. The politicians whom he had learnt to 

Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 39; Diodor. xvi. 90. 
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esteem were men trained in this school, main- 
taining a qualified ascendency against more or less 
of open competition from rivals, and obliged to look 
for the means of carrying their views apart from 
simple dictation. Moreover, the person whom Ti- 
moleon had selected for his peculiar model, was 
Epaminondas, the noblest model that Greece af- 
forded 1 . It was to this example that Timoleon 
owed in part his energetic patriotism combined 
with freedom from personal ambition*^^ gentle- 
ness of political antipathy — and the perfect habits 
of conciliatory and popular dealing — which he ma- 
nifested amidst so many new and trying scenes to 
the end of his career. 

* Now the education of Dion (as I have recounted 
in the preceding chapter) had been something to- 
tally different. He was the member of a despotic 
family, and had learnt his experience under the 
energetic, but perfectly self-willed, march of the 
elder Dionysius. Of the temper or exigences of 
a community of freemen, be had never learnt to 
take account. Plunged in this corrupting atmo- 
sphere, he had nevertheless imbibed generous and 
public-spirited aspirations : he had come to hold in 
abhorrence a government of will, and to look for 
glory in contributing to replace it by a qualified 
freedom and a government of laws. But the source 
from whence he drank was, the Academy and its 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. 'O fiahurra {ij\a>6c\s viro TtfioXtovros 
&c. 

Polybius reckons Hermokrates, Timoleon, aDd Pyrrhus, to be Ac 
most complete men of action (irpaypariKaTarous) of all those who bad 
played a conspicuous part in Sicilian aflairs (Polyb. xii.. 26. O. . 
Didot). 
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illustrious teacher Plato ; not from practical life, 
nor from the best practical politicians like Epami- 
nondas. Accordingly, he had imbibed at the same 
tim§ the idea, that though despotism was a bad thing, 
government thoroughly popular was a bad thing also; 
that, in other words, as soon as he had put down 
the despotism, it lay with him to determine how 
much liberty he would allow, or what laws he would 
sanction, for the community ; that instead of a de- 
spot, he was to become a despotic lawgiver. 

Hece then lay the main difference between the 
two conquerors of Dionysius. The mournful letters 
written by Plato after the death of Dion contrast 
strikingly with the enviable end of Timoleon, and 
with the grateful inscription of the Syracusans on 
his tomb. 
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♦ 

CENTRAL GREECE : THE ACCESSION OF PHILIP OF MA- 
CEDON TO THE BIRTH OF ALEXANDER. 359-356 B.C. 

My last preceding chapters have followed the history central^ 
of the Sicilian Greeks through long years of despot- sumed. 
ism, suffering, and impoverishment, into a period 
of renovated freedom and comparative happiness, 
accomplished under the beneficent auspices of Ti~ 
moleon, between 344-336 b.c. It will now be 
proper to resume the thread of events in Central 
Greece, at the point where they were left at the 
close of the preceding volume — the accession of 
Philip of Macedon in 360-359 b.c. The death of 
Philip took place in 336 b.c. ; and the closing 
years of his life will bring before us the last strug- 
gles of full Hellenic freedom ; a result standing in 
mournful contrast with the achievements of the 
contemporary liberator Timoleon in Sicily. 

No such struggles could have appeared within 
the limits of possibility, even to the most far-sighted 
politician either of Greece or of Macedon — at the 
time when Philip mounted the throne. Among 
the hopes and fears of most Grecian cities, Mace- 
donia then passed wholly unnoticed ; in Athens, k 

Olynthus, Thasus, Thessaly, and a few others, it 
formed an item not without moment, yet by no 'Hii 
means of first-rate magnitude. ' - ■ 

The Hellenic world was now in a state different * gfj| 
from anything which had been seen since the re* • 

, ' * ; * 3 ^ 
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pulse of Xerxes in 480-479 b.c. The defeat and 
degradation of Sparta had set free the inland states 
from the only presiding city whom they had ever 
learned to look up to. Her imperial ascendency, 
long possessed and grievously abused, had been 
put down by the successes of Epaminondas and the 
Thebans. She was no longer the head of a nu- 
merous body of subordinate allies, sending deputies 
to her periodical synods — submitting their external 
politics to her influence — placing their military con- 
tingents under command of her officers (xenagi) — 
and even administering their internal government 
through oligarchies devoted to her purposes, with 
the reinforcement, wherever needed, of a Spartan 
harmost and garrison. She no longer found on 
her northern frontier a number of detached Arca- 
dian villages, each separately manageable under 
leaders devoted to her, and furnishing her with 
hardy soldiers ; nor had she the friendly city of 
Tegea, tied to her by a long-standing philo- Laconian 
oligarchy and tradition. Under the strong revolu- 
tion of feeling which followed on the defeat of the 
Spartans at Leuktra, the small Arcadian commu- 
nities, encouraged and guided by Epaminondas, had 
consolidated themselves into the great fortified city 
of Megalopolis, now the centre of a Pan- Arcadian 
confederacy, with a synod (called the Ten Thousand) 
frequently assembled there to decide upon matters 
of interest and policy common to the various sec- 
tions of the Arcadian name. Tegea too had under- 
gone a political revolution ; so that these two cities, 
conterminous with each other and forming together J: 
the northern frontier of Sparta, converted her Ar- J 
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cadian neighbours from valuable instruments into 
formidable enemies. 

But this loss of foreign auxiliary force and dignity 
was not the worst which Sparta had suffered. On 
her north-western frontier (conterminous also with 
Megalopolis) stood the newly-constituted city of 
Messene:, representing an amputation of nearly one- 
half of Spartan territory and substance. The 
western and more fertile half of Laconia had been 


severed from Sparta, and was divided between 
Mess3n& and various other independent cities ; being 
tilled chiefly by those who had once been Periceki 
and Helots of Sparta. 

In the phrase of Grecian history on which we are Megalopolis 
now about to enter — when the collective Hellenic ~theirf"ar 
world, for the first time since the invasion of Xerxes, no cStoT 
was about to be thrown upon its defence against a 
foreign enemy from Macedonia — this altered posi- 
tion of Sparta was a circumstance of grave moment. 

Not only were the Peloponnesians disunited, and 
deprived of their common chief ; but Megalopolis 
and MessfinS, knowing the intense hostility of 
Sparta against them — and her great superiority of 
force, even reduced as she was, to all that they 
could muster — lived in perpetual dread of her at- 
tack. Their neighbours the Argeians, standing 
enemies of Sparta, were well-disposed to protect 
them; but such aid was insufficient for their de- 
fence, without extra-Peloponnesian alliance. Ac- ^ 
cordingly we shall find them leaning upon the sup- 
port either of Thebes or of Athens, whichever could, 


be had; and ultimately even welcoming the « 
of Philip of Macedon, as protector 
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expiable hostility of Sparta. Elis — placed in theis .? 
same situation with reference to Triphylia, a» ; 
Sparta with reference to Messene — complained < 
that the Triphylians, whom she looked upon as 
subjects, had been admitted as freemen into the 
Arcadian federation. We shall find Sparta endea- 
vouring to engage Elis in political combinations, 
intended to ensure, to both, the recovery of lost 
dominion 1 . Of these combinations more will be 
said hereafter ; at present I merely notice the 
general fact that the degradation of Sparta, com- 
bined with her perpetually menaced aggression 
against Messene and Arcadia, disorganised Pelo- 
ponnesus, and destroyed its powers of Pan-hellenic 
defence against the new foreign enemy now slowly 


arising. 

b.c. 360 - The once powerful Peloponnesian system was 
in fact completely broken up. Corinth, Sikyon, 
Sikyon, &c. Phlius, Troezen, and Epidaurus, valuable as second- 
ary states and as allies of Sparta, were now de» 
tached from all political combination, aiming only 
to keep clear, each for itself, of all share in collision 
between Sparta and Thebes 2 . It would appear also 
that Corinth had recently been oppressed and dis- 
turbed by the temporary despotism of Timophanes, 
described in my last chapter ; though the date of 
that event cannot be precisely made out. 
ttvdygood the grand and preponderating forces of Hel- 

Atheni? n ° f * aS DOW resic * e d> f° r the first time in our history, -i 
without, and not within, Peloponnesus ; at Athens 


1 Demosthenes, Oat. pro Megalopolit. p. 203, 204. s. 6-10 ; p. 206-' 
s. 18 and indeed the whole Oration, which is an instructive esspo**?J 
tion of policy. , 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 6, 10. ' ^ 
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and Thebes. Both these cities were in full vigour 
and efficiency. Athens had a numerous fleet, a 
flourishing commerce, a considerable body of ma- 
ritime and insular allies, sending deputies to her 
synod and contributing to a common fund for the 
maintenance of the joint security. She was by far 
the greatest maritime power in Greece. I have 
recounted in my last preceding volume, how her 
general Timotheus had acquired for her the import- 
ant island of Samos, together with Pydna, Me- 
th&n§, and Potidaea, in the Thermaic Gulf ; how he 
failed (as Iphikrates had failed before him) in more 
than one attempt upon Amphipolis ; how he planted 
Athenian conquest and settlers in the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, which territory, after having been attacked 
and endangered by the Thracian prince Kotys, was 
regained by the continued efforts of Athens in the 
year 358 b.c. Athens had sustained no consider- 
able loss, during the struggles which ended in the 
, pacification after the battle of Mantinea ; and her 
condition appears on the whole to have been better 
than it had ever been since her disasters at the 
close of the Peloponnesian war. 

The power of Thebes also was imposing and for- Power of 
midable. She had indeed lost many of those Pelo- Thebes- 
ponnesian allies who formed the overwhelming array 
of Epaminondas when he first invaded Laconia, 
under the fresh anti-Spartan impulse immediately 
succeeding the battle of Leuktra. She retained 
only Argos, together with Tegea, Megalopolis, and 
Mess£nA The three last added little to her strength, ^ 

and needed her watchful support; a price which 
Epaminondas had been perfectly willing to pay jfe# * - 
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the establishment of a strong frontier against Sparta. } 
But the body of extra Peloponnesian allies grouped 
round Thebes was still considerable 1 : the Pho- 
kians and Lokrians, the Malians, the Herakleots, 
most of the Thessalians, and most (if not all) 
of the inhabitants of Euboea ; perhaps also the 
Akarnanians. The Phokians were indeed reluctant 
allies, disposed to circumscribe their obligations 
within the narrowest limits of mutual defence in 
case of invasion : and we shall presently find the 
relations between the two becoming positively hos- 
tile. Besides these allies, the Thebans possessed 
the valuable position of Oropus,on the north-eastern 
frontier of Attica ; a town which had been wrested 
from Athens six years before, to the profound mor- f 
tification of the Athenians. 

But over and above allies without Bceotia, Thebes 
had prodigiously increased the power of her city 
within Bceotia. She had appropriated to herself the 
territories of Platrna and Thespise on her southern* 
frontier, and of Koroneia and Orchomenus near 
upon her northern ; by conquest and partial expul- 
sion of their prior inhabitants. How and when these 
acquisitions had been brought about, has been ex- 
plained in my preceding volume 2 : here I merely 
recall the fact, to appreciate the position of Thebes 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 23 ; vii. 5, 4. Diodor. xv. 62. The Akar- 
nauians had been allies of Thebes at the time of the first expedition of 
Ep&minondas into Peloponnesus; whether they remained so at the 
time of bis last expedition, is not certain. But as the Theban ascend- | 
eney o'gpr Thessaly was much greater at the last of those two period# 
than at the first, we may be sure that they had not lost their hold upo® 
the Loknang and Malians, who (as well as the Phokians) lay between |J 
* Bceotia and Thessaly. ^ A 

Vol. X. Ch. lxxvii. p. 218 ; Ch. lxxviii. p. 265; Ch. Ixxx. p. 4lSlf* ^ 
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in 359 b.c. — that these four towns, having been in 
372 b.c. autonomous — joined with her only by the 
definite obligations of the Boeotian confederacy — 
and partly even in actual hostility against her — 
had now lost their autonomy with their free citi- 
zens, and had become absorbed into her property 
and sovereignty. The domain of Thebes thus ex- 
tended across Boeotiafrom the frontiers of Pbokis 1 
on the north-west to the frontiers of Attica on the 
south. 

The new position thus acquired by Thebes in 
Bceotia, purchased at the cost of extinguishing 
three or four autonomous cities, is a fact of much 
moment in reference to the period now before us ; 
not simply because it swelled the power and pride 
of the Thebans themselves ; but also because it 
raised a strong body of unfavourable sentiment 
against them in the Hellenic mind. Just at the 
time when the Spartans had lost nearly one-half of 
Laconia, the Thebans had annexed to their own 
city one-third of the free Boeotian territory. The 
revival of free Messenian citizenship, after a sus- 
pended existence of more than two centuries, had 
recently been welcomed with universal satisfaction. 
How much would that same feeling be shocked when 
Thebes extinguished, for her own aggrandizement, 
four autonomous communities, all of her own Boeo- 
tian kindred- — one of these communities too being 
Orchomenus, respected both for its antiquity and 
its traditionary legends ! Little pains was taken • 
to canvass the circumstances of the case, and to 

1 Orchomenus was conterminous with the Phokian territory ( F w aw- 
uias, ix. 39, l). . , < * 
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inquire whether Thebes had exceeded the measure | 
of rigour warranted by the war-code of the time. % 
In the patriotic and national conceptions of every J 
Greek. Hellas consisted of an aggregate of autono- 
mous, fraternal, city-communities. The extinction 
of any one of these was like the amputation of a 
limb from the organized body. Repugnance to- 
wards Thebes, arising out of these proceedings, af- 
fected strongly the public opinion of the time, and 
manifests itself especially in the language of Athe- 
nian orators, exaggerated by mortification on ac- ; 
count of the loss of Oropus 1 . j 

The great body of Thessalians, as well as the 
Magnetes and the Phthiot Achseans, were among //. 
those subject to the ascendency of Thebes. Even j 
the powerful and cruel despot, Alexander of Pherae, :i 
was numbered in this catalogue 2 . The cities of fef- 
tile Thessaly, possessed by powerful oligarchies with J 
numerous dependent serfs, were generally a prey i 
to intestine conflict and municipal rivalry with each r 
other ; disorderly as well as faithless 3 . The Aleuadse, 
chiefs at Larissa — and the Skopadse, at Krannon 

1 Isokrates, Or. viii. De Pace, s. 21 ; Demosthenes adv. Leptraeft, s 
p. 490. s. 121 ; pro Megalopol. p. 208. s. 29 ; Philippic ii. p. 69. s. 15. | 

5 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 5, 4 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 35. Wachsmutb 
states, in my judgement, erroneously, that Thebes was disappointed in j 
her attempt to establish ascendency in Thessaly (Hellenisch. Alter- 
th timer, vol. ii. x. p. 338). ) 

3 Plato, Kriton, p. 53 D ; Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 24 ; Demosthen. ^ 
Olynth. i. p. 15. s. 23 ; Demosth. cont. Aristokratem, p. 658. s. 133. * 

Pergit ire (the Roman consul Quinctius Flamininus) in ThessalisW ' 4 
^ubi non liberandse modo civitates erant, sed ex omni colluvione et con- J? 
fusione in aliquam tolerobflem formam redigendae. Nec enim t emporttin ^ 
modo ritiis, ac violentia et licentia regia (i. e. the Macedonian) tarbato 
crant : “d inquieto etiam ingenio gent ... is, nec comitia, nee conWff. 3 ? 
turn, nee concilium ullum, non per seditionem et tumultum, jam mdea ^ 
principio ad nostram usque aetatem, traducent . . . is ” ( Livy, xxxiv. 51)- | 
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had been once the ascendent families in the country. 

But in the hands of Lykophron and the energetic 
Jason, Pherse had been exalted to the first rank. 

Under Jason as tagus (federal general), the whole 
force of Thessaly was united, together with a large 
number of circumjacent tributaries, Macedonian, 

Epirotic, Dolopian, &c., and a well-organized stand- 
ing army of mercenaries besides. He could muster 
8000 cavalry, 20,000 hoplites, and peltasts or light 
infantry in numbers far more considerable 1 . A mili- 
tary power of such magnitude, in the hands of one 
alike able and aspiring, raised universal alarm, and 
would doubtless have been employed in some great 
scheme of conquest, either within or without Greece, 
had not Jason been suddenly cut off by assassination 
in 370 b.c., in the year succeeding the battle of 
Leuktra 2 . His brothers Polyphron and Polydorus 
succeeded to his position as tagus, but not to his 
abilities or influence. The latter, a brutal tyrant, 
put to death the former, and was in his turn slain, 
after a short interval, by a successor yet worse, his 
nephew Alexander, who lived and retained power 
at Pherae, for about ten years (3G8-358 b.c.). 

During a portion of that time Alexander con- Alexander 
tended with success against the Thebans, and main- his cruelties 
tained his ascendency in Thessaly. But before the 
battle of Mantineia in 362 b.c., he had been reduced 
into the condition of a dependent ally of Thebes, 
and had furnished a contingent to the army which •-> 

marched under Epaminondas into Peloponnesus. 

During the year 362-361 b.c., he even turned bis 
hostilities against Athens, the enemy of 

Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 19. * Xenoph. He! lea. 
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carrying on a naval war against her, not without \ 
partial success, and damage to her commerced I 
And as the foreign ascendency of Thebes every- f 
where was probably impaired by the death of her ' 
great leader Epaminondas, Alexander of Pherae % 
recovered strength ; continuing to be the greatest 
potentate in Thessaly, as well as the most san- 
guinary tyrant, until the time of his death in the , 
beginning of 359 b.c . 2 He then perished, in the 
vigour of age and in the fulness of power. Against } 
oppressed subjects or neighbours he could take ] 
security by means of mercenary guards ; but he j 
wa§ slain by the contrivance of his wife Thebfi f 
and the act of her brothers : — a memorable illustra- 
tion of the general position laid down by Xenophon, | 
that the Grecian despot could calculate neither on f 
security nor on affection anywhere, and that hit | 
most dangerous enemies were to be found among f 
his own household or kindred 3 . The brutal life of | 

1 Demosthenes adv. Polyklem, p. 1207. s. 5, 6 ; Diodor. xv. 61-95. ^ 

See my previous Volume X. Ch. Ixxx. p. 509. , j 

2 I concur with Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. ad ann. 359 B.C., 

and Appendix, c. 15) in thinking that this is the probable datfe of Ad ■ 
assassination of Alexander of Pherae ; which event is mentioned by i 
Diodorus (xvi. 14) under the year 357-356 B.c., yet in conjunction ■> 
with a series of subsequent events, and in a manner scarcely constrain- ? 
ing us to believe that he meant to affirm the assassination itself as ha- f 
ving actually taken place in that year. ;'f 

To the arguments adduced by Mr. Clinton, another may be added, | 
borrowed from the expression of Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 35) dA/yo* 
vtrrtpav. He states that the assassination of Alexander occurred “* 
little while ” after the period when the Thebans, avenging the death of | 
Pelopidas, reduced that despot to submission. Now this reduction cannot' a 
be placed later than 363 b.c. That interval therefore which Pluto** ;f 
calls “a little while,” will be three years, if we place the assassination, 
in 369 b.c., six years, if we place it in 357-356 b.c. Three years a * % 
more suitable interpretation of the words than six years. 

3 Xenoph. Iliero, i. 38; ii. 10; iii. 8. . " 4;| 
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Alexander, and the cruelty of his proceedings, had 
inspired his wife with mingled hatred and fear. 
Moreover she had learnt from words dropped in a 
tit of intoxication, that he was intending to put to 
death her brothers Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and 
Lykophron — and along with them herself ; partly 
because she was childless, and he had formed the 
design of re-marrying with the widow of the late 
despot Jason, who resided at Thebes. Accordingly 
Th6b6, apprising her brothers of their peril, con- 
certed with them the means of assassinating Alex- 
ander. The bed-chamber which she shared with him 
was in an upper story, accessible only by a remove- 
able staircase or ladder ; at the foot of which there 
lay every night a fierce mastiff in chains, and a Thra- 
cian soldier tattowed after the fashion of his country. 
The whole house moreover was regularly occupied 
by a company of guards ; and it is even said that 
the wardrobe and closets of Thebe were searched 
every evening for concealed weapons. These nu- 
merous precautions of mistrust, however, were 
baffled by her artifice. She concealed her bro- 
thers during all the day in a safe adjacent hiding- 
place. At night Alexander, coining to bed intoxi- 
cated, soon fell fast asleep ; upon which Thebe stole 
out of the room — directed the dog to be removed 
from the foot of the stairs, under pretence that the 
despot wished to enjoy undisturbed repose — and 
then called her armed brothers. After spreading 
wool upon the stairs, in order that their tread might 
be noiseless, she went again up into the bed-room, 
and brought away the sword of Alexander, which 
VOL. xi. o 
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always hung near him. Notwithstanding this en- ;; 
couragement, however, the three young men, still ■% 
trembling at the magnitude of the risk, hesitated f 
to mount the stair ; nor could they be prevailed I 
upon to do so, except by her distinct threat, that s 
if they flinched, she would awaken Alexander and 4 
expose them. At length they mounted, and en- i 
tered the bed-chamber, wherein a lamp was burn- 4 
ing ; while Thebe, having opened the door for , 
them, again closed it, and posted herself to hold 
the bar. The brothers then approached the bed : 4 

one seized the sleeping despot by the feet, another » 
by the hair of his head, and the third with a sword * 
thrust him through 1 . f 

After successfully and securely consummating J. 
this deed, popular on account of the odious cha- | 
racter of the slain despot, Thebe contrived to win f 
over the mercenary troops, and to ensure the seep- |- 
tre to herself and her eldest brother Tisiphonus. | 
After this change, it w r ould appear that the power | 
of the new r princes was not so great as that of AleX- ,J 
ander had been, so that additional elements of weak- | 
ness and discord w'ere introduced into Thessaly, f 
This is to be noted as one of the material cireum- t 
stances paving the way for Philip of Macedon to j 
acquire ascendency in Greece — as will hereafter J 
appear. § 

It was in the year 360-359 b.c., that Perdikkas, & 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 36, 37 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 35; Conan, f 
ap. Photium, Narr. 50. Codex, 186; Cicero, de Offic. ii. 7 . The d«- i| 
tails of the assassination, given in these authors, differ. I have 
pally followed Xenophon, and have admitted nothing positively incan~ 0 ; 
sistent with his stateihents. 
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elder brother and predecessor of Philip on the throne 
of Macedonia, was slain, in the flower of his age. 
He perished, according to one account, in a bloody 
battle with the Illyrians, wherein 4000 Macedonians 
fell also ; according to another statement, by the 
hands of assassins and the treacherous subornation 
of his mother Eurydike \ Of the exploits of Per- 
dikkas during the five years of his reign we know 
little. He had assisted the Athenian general Timo- 
theus in war against the Olynthian confederacy, 
and in the capture of Pydna, Potidsea, Toron6, and 
other neighbouring places ; while on the other 
hand he had opposed the Athenians in their attempt 
against Amphipolis, securing that important place 
by a Macedonian garrison, both against them and 
for himself. He was engaged in serious conflicts 
with the Illyrians 2 . It appears too that he was not 
without some literary inclinations — was an admirer 
of intellectual men, and in correspondence with Plato 
at Athens. Distinguished philosophers or sophists, 
like Plato and Isokrates, enjoyed renown, com- 
bined with a certain measure of influence, through- 
out the whole range of the Grecian world. Forty 
years before, Arehelaus king of Macedonia had 
shown favour to Plato ', then a young man, as well 

1 Justin, vii. 5 ; Diodor. xvi. 2. The allusion in the speech of Phi- 
lotas immediately prior to his execution (Curtius, vi. l.’i. p. 591, 
Mutzel) supports the affirmation of Justin — that Perdikkas was assas- 
sinated. 

2 Antipater (the general of Philip and viceroy of his son Alexander 
in Macedonia) is said to have left an historical work, UtpSiKKov rrpd^fit 
'IXXvpiKas (Suidas, v. ’AvTorarpor), which can hardly refer to any other 
Perdikkas than the one now before us. 

s Athenseus, xi. p. 506 E. IlAdrar, tv 2rr&(nmr6f (pikraror 

ivra ’ApjfeAda), &c. 

' IT 2 
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as to his master Sokrates. Amyntas, the father 
both of Perdikkas and of Philip, had throughout his 
reign cultivated the friendship of leading Athenians, 
especially Iphikrates and Timotheus ; the former of 
whom he had even adopted as his son ; Aristotle, 
afterwards so eminent as a philosopher (son of Niko- 
machus the confidential physician of Amyntas 1 ), 
had been for some time studying at Athens as a 
pupil of Plato ; moreover Perdikkas during his 
reign had resident with him a friend of the philoso- 
pher — Euphraeus of Oreus. Perdikkas lent him- 
self much to the guidance of Euphraeus, who di- 
rected him in the choice of his associates, and per- 
mitted none to be his guests except persons of 
studious habits ; thus exciting much disgust among 
the military Macedonians 2 . It is a signal testimony 
to the reputation of Plato, that we find his advice 
courted, at one and the same lime, by Dionysius 
the younger at Syracuse, and by Perdikkas in 
Macedonia. 

On the suggestion of Plato, conveyed through 
Euphraeus, Perdikkas was induced to bestow upon 
his own brother Philip a portion of territory or 
an appanage in Macedonia. In 368 b.c. (during 
the reign of Alexander elder brother of Perdikkas 
and Philip), Pelopidas had reduced Macedonia to 
partial submission, and had taken hostages for its 

* Diogenes Laart. v. 1, 1 . 

* Atbenaeus, xi. p. 506 E. p. 508 E. The fourth among the lettew 
of*Plato (alluded to by Diogenes Laert. iii. 62 ) is addressed to Perdik- 
kas, partly in recommendation and praise of Euphraeus. There appc* 1 ® 
nothing to prove it to he spurious; but whether it be spurious or 
genuine, the fact that Plato corresponded with Perdikkas is sufficiently 
probable. 
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fidelity ; among which hostages was the youthful 
Philip, then about fifteen years of age. In this 
character Philip remained about two or three years 
at Thebes 1 . How or when he left that city, we can- 
not clearly make out. He seems to have returned 
to Macedonia after the murder of Alexander by 
Ptolemy Alorites ; probably without opposition 
from the Thebans, since his value as a hostage was 
then diminished. The fact that he was confided 
(together with his brother Perdikkas) by his mother 
Eurydike to the protection of the Athenian general 

1 Justin, vi. 9 ; vii. 5. “ Philippus obses trienuio Thebis habitus/’ 

&c. 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas. c. 26; Diodor. xv. 67; xvi. 2; and 
the copious note of Wesseling upon the latter passage. The two pass- 
ages of Diodorus are not very consistent ; in the latter, he states that 
Philip had been deposited at Thebes by the Illyrians, to whom he had 
been made over as a hostage by his father Amyntas. This is highly 
improbable ; as well for other reasons (assigned by Wesseling), as be- 
cause the Illyrians, if they ever received him as a hostage, would not 
send him to Thebes, but keep him in their own possession. The me- 
morable interview described by yEscliiaes — between the Athenian gene- 
ral Iphikrates and the Macedonian queen Eurydike with her two youth- 
ful sons Perdikkas and Philip — must have taken place some time before 
the death of Ptolemy Alorites, and before the accession of Perdikkas. 
The expressions of /Escliines do not, perhaps, necessarily compel us to 
suppose the interview to have taken place immediately after the death 
of Alexander I .D-eliines. Pal. Leg. p. 31, 32 i : yet it is difficult to re- 
concile the statement of the orator with the recognition of three \ ears’ 
continuous residence at Thebes, l'lathe (Geschiehte Makcdonions, 
vol. i. p. 39-17) supposes .Escliines to have allowed himself an orato- 
rical misrepresentation, when he states that Philip was present in Ma- 
cedonia at the interview with Iphikrates. This is an unsatisfactory 
mode of escaping from the difficulty : but the chronological statements, 
as they now stand, can hardly be all correct. It is possible that Philip 
may have gone again hack to Thebes, or may have been sent hack, 
after the interview with Iphikrates ; we might thus obtain a space 
of three years for his stay, at two several times, in that city. WgSffv 
not to suppose that his condition at Thebes was one of duranceliw 
treatment. See Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hell. App. iv. p. 229* 
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Iphikrates, then on the coast of Macedonia — has 
been recounted in a previous chapter. How Philip 
fared during the regency of Ptolemy Alorites ip 
Macedonia, we do not know ; we might even suspect 
that he would return back to Thebes as a safer re- 
. sidence. But when his brother Perdikkas, having 
slain Ptolemy Alorites, became king, Philip resided 
in Macedonia, and even obtained from Perdikkas 
(as already stated), through the persuasion of Plato, 
a separate district to govern as subordinate. Here 
he remained until the death of Perdikkas in 360- 
359 b.c. ; organising a separate military force of 
his own (like Derdas in 382 b.c., when the Lace- 
daemonians made war upon Olynthus 1 ); and pro- 
bably serving at its head in the wars carried on by 
his brother. 

Philip as a The time passed by Philip at Thebes, however, 
Thebes— from fifteen to eighteen years of age, was an event 
Mq^red— rauc h importance in determining his future cha- 
-’■'kMtfhis rac ^ ei-9. Though detained at Thebes, Philip was 
future miii- treated with courtesy and respect. He resided with 

tary ability. * ..... , 

Pammenes, one of the principal citizens ; he pro- 
bably enjoyed good literary and rhetorical teaching, 

* Athenseus, xi. p. 506. biarptyav S' ivravSa Svvaptu (Philippus), &C. 

, " About tlerdas, see Xenoph, Hellen. v. 2, 38. 

* It was in after times a frequent practice with the Roman Senate, when 
imposing terms of peace on kings half-conquered, to require hostages 
for fidelity, with a young prince of the royal blood among the number ; 
&ud it commonly happened that the latter, after a few years’ residence 
^ Rome, returned home an altered man on many points. 

|-V' case of Demetrius, younger son of the last Philip of Mace- 

Jjjjg'. don, and younger brother of Perseus (Livy, xxxiii. 13 ; xxxix. 53 ; xl. 5), 

fe- ' - ^* e young Parthian princes, Vonones (Tacitus, Annal. ii. L 2), 

Sfc Phraates (Tacit. Annal. vi. 32), Meherdates (Tacit. Ann. xii. 10, 11)* 
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since as a speaker, in after life, he possessed con- 
siderable talent 1 ; and he may also have received 
some instruction in philosophy, though he never 
subsequently manifested any taste for it, and though 
the assertion of his having been taught by Pythago- 
reans merits little credence. But the lesson, most 
indelible of all, which he imbibed at Thebes, was 
derived from the society and from the living exam- 
ple of men like Epaminondas and Pelopidas. These 
were leading citizens, manifesting those qualities 
which ensured for them the steady admiration of a 
free community — and of a Theban community, 
more given to action than to speech ; moreover 
they were both of them distinguished military 
leaders — one of them the ablest organiser and the 
most scientific tactician of his day. The spectacle 
of the Theban military force, excellent both as ca- 
valry and as infantry, under the training of such a 
man as Epaminondas, was eminently suggestive 
to a young Macedonian prince ; and became still 
more efficacious when combined with the personal 
conversation of the victor of Leuktra — the first- 
man whom Philip learnt to admire, and whom he 
strove to imitate in his military career 2 . Iiis mind 
was early stored with the most advanced strategic 
ideas of the day, and thrown into the track of re- 
flection, comparison, and invention, on the art of 
war. 

When transferred from Thebes to the subor- 

1 Even in the opinion of very competent judges : see .Eneh i n oa, Fals. 
Leg. c. 18. p. 253. . ■ ■> \. 

* Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 26. fijXomjr ysymrai «dof*r 
ri trtpi rout jroXfpovt «u« car <rrpanffi*s Sftairrilfmf 
fuxpbt rjv tt/s tov atripos dptr ijr p6piov, tie. . ", SY- 
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dinate government of a district in Macedonia under i 
his elder brother Perdikkas, Philip organized a mi-< 
litary force ; and in so doing had the opportunity 
of applying to practice, though at first on a limited 
scale, the lessons learnt from the illustrious The- 
bans. He was thus at the head of troops belong- 
ing to and organized by himself — when the un- 
expected death of Perdikkas opened to him the 
prospect of succeeding to the throne. But it was 
a prospect full of doubt and hazard. Perdikkas 
had left an infant son ; there existed, moreover, 
three princes, Archelaus, Aridaeus, and Mene- 
laus 1 , fons of Amvntas by another wife or mistress 
Gygaea, and therefore half-brothers of Perdikkas ] 
and Philip : there were also two other pretenders 
to the crown — Pausanias (who had before aspired 
to the throne after the death of Ainyntas), seconded i 
by a Thracian prince — and Argaeus, aided by the 
Athenians. To these dangers was ‘to be added, 
attack from the neighbouring barbaric nations, 
Illyrians, Paeonians, and Thracians — always ready 
to assail and plunder Macedonia at every moment 
of intestine weakness. It yvould appear that Per- I 

dikkas, shortly before his death, had sustained a . 

severe defeat, with the loss of 4000 men, from the 5 

Illyrians: his death followed, either from a wound 

4 

1 Justin, vii. 4. Menelaus, the father of Ainyntas and grandfather ■■ 

of Philip, is stated to have been an illegitimate son ; while Amyntss y 

himself is said to have been originally an attendant or slave of JEropus 
(/Elian, V. H. xii. 43). Our information respecting the relations of the ( 

successive kings, and pretenders to the throne, in Macedonia, is obscure % 
and u ns a tis factory. Justin (l. c.) agrees with JElian in calling the father -f' 
of Ainyntas Menelaus ; but Dexippus (ap. Syncellum, p. 263) calls him "j '§ 
Aridseus; while Diodorus (xiv. 92) calls him Tharraleus. 5 J 

s Justin, xxix. 1. J (JP 
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then received, or by the machinations of his mother 
EurydikA Perhaps both the wound in battle and 
the assassination, may be real facts 1 . 

Philip at first assumed the government of the 
country as guardian of his young nephew Amyntas 
the son of Perdikkas. But the difficulties of the 
conjuncture were so formidable, that the Macedo- 
nians around constrained him to assume the crown 2 . 
Of his three half-brothers, he put to death one, 
and was only prevented from killing the other two 
by their flight into exile ; we shall find them here- 
after at Olynthus. They had either found, or were 
thought likely to find, a party in Macedonia to 
sustain their pretensions to the crown 3 . 

The succession to the throne in Macedonia, 
though descending in a particular family, was open 
to frequent and bloody dispute between the indi- 
vidual members of that family, and usually fell to 
the most daring and unscrupulous among them. 
None but an energetic man, indeed, could well 
maintain himself there, especially under the cir- 
cumstances of Philip’s accession. The Macedonian 
monarchy has been called a limited monarchy ; and 
in a large sense of the word, this proposition is 
true. But what the limitations were, or how they 
were made operative, we do not know. That there 

1 Diodor. xvi. 2; Justin, vii. 5; Quint. Curt. vi. 48, 26 . 

a Justin, vii. 5. Amyntas lived through the reign of Philip, and wo* 
afterwards put to death by Alexander, on the charge of conspiracy. 
See Justin, xii. 6 ; Quintus Curtius, vi. 34, 17; with the note of 
Miitzel. 

* Justin, via. 3. “ Post haec Olynthios aggreditur (Philip): reeepe- 
rant enim per misericordiam, post caedem unius, duos fratre* ejus, <JOO* 
Philippus, ex noverci genitos, velut partieipes regui, iulerto ge 
tiebat.” 
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were some ancient forms and customs, which the 
king habitually respected, we cannot doubt* ; as 
there probably were also among the Illyrian tribes, 
the Epirots, and others of the neighbouring warlike 
nations. A general assembly was occasionally con- 
vened, for the purpose of consenting to some im- 
portant proposition, or trying some conspicuous 
accused person. But though such ceremonies were 
recognised and sometimes occurred, the occasions 
were rare in which they interposed any serious 
constitutional check upon the regal authority 2 . The 

1 Arrian, Exp. Alex. iv. 11. ov fiia, aXXd vopto Ma/reSortor dp^ovns 
&utc\(<tuv (Alexander and his ancestors before him). 

2 The trial of Philotas, who is accused by Alexander for conspiracy 
before an assembly of the Macedonian soldiers near to head-quarters, 
is the example most insisted on of the prevalence of this custom, of 
public trial in criminal accusations. Quintus Curtins says (vi. 32, 26), 

“ Do capitalibus rebus vetusto Maccdonum more iuquirebat exercitus: 
in pace erat vulgi : et nihil potestas regum valebat, nisi prius valuisset 
auctoritas.” Compare Arrian, iii. 26 ; Diodor. xvii. 79, 80. 

That this was an ancient Macedonian custom, in reference to con- 
spicuous persons accused of treason, we may readily believe ; and that 
an officer of the great rank and military reputation of Philotas, if sus- 
pected of treason, could hardly be dealt with in any other way. If he was 
condemned, all his relatives and kinsmen, whether implicated or not, 
became involved in the same condemnation. Several among the kins- 
men of Philotas either fled or killed themselves ; and Alexander the® 
issued an edict pardoning them all, except Parmenio ; who was in 
Media, and whom he sent secret orders instantly to despatch. If the 
proceedings against Philotas, as described by Curtius, are to be take® 
as correct, it is rather an appeal made by Alexander to the soldiery, fo* 
their consent to his killing a dangerous enemy, than an investigation of 
guilt or innocence. * 

Olympias, during the intestine contests which followed after the 
death of Alexander, seems to have put to death as many illustrious j 
Macedonians as she chose, without any form of trial. But when her 
enemy Kassander got the upper hand, subdued, and captured her, h® :A 
did not venture to put her to death without obtaining the consent of * . ^ 
Macedonian assembly (Diodor. xix. 11, 51 ; Justin, xiv. 6; Pausaffl** | 
i. 11, 2). These Macedonian assemblies, insofar as we read of ! 
appear to be summoned chiefly as mere instruments to sanction 
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facts of Macedonian history, as far as they come 
before us, exhibit the kings acting on their own 
feelings and carrying out their own schemes — con- 
sulting whom they please and when they please — 
subject only to the necessity of not offending too 
violently the sentiments of that military population 
whom they commanded. Philip and Alexander* 
combining regal station with personal ability and 
unexampled success, were more powerful than any 
of their predecessors. Each of them required ex- 
traordinary efforts from their soldiers, whom they 
were therefore obliged to keep in willing obedience 
and attachment ; just as Jason of Phene had done 
before with his standing army of mercenaries 1 . 
During the reign of Alexander the army manifests 
itself as the only power by his side, to which even 
he is constrained occasionally to bow ; after his 
death, its power becomes for a time still more 
ascendent. But so far as the history of Macedonia 
is known to us, I perceive no evidence of co-ordinate 
political bodies, or standing apparatus (either aris- 
tocratical or popular) to check the power of the 
king — such as to justify in any way the comparison 
drawn hv a modern historian between the Mace- 
donian and English constitutions. 

The first proceeding of Philip, in dealing with 
his numerous enemies, was to buy off the Thracians 
by seasonable presents and promises ; so that the 
competition of Pausanias for the throne became no 

predetermined purpose of the king or the military leader predominant 
at the time. Flathc (Geschicht. Makedon. p. 4.'*-45) greatly overrates, 
in my judgement, the rights and powers enjoyed by the Macedonian 
people. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 6, 16. 
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longer dangerous. There remained as assailants 
the Athenians with Argaeus from seaward, and the 
Illyrians from landward. 

But Philip showed dexterity and energy sufficient 
to make head against all. While he hastened to re- : 
organise the force of the country, to extend the 
application of those improved military arrange- 
ments which he had already been attempting in his 
own province, and to encourage his friends and sol- 
diers by collective harangues 1 , in a style and spirit 
such as the Macedonians had never before heard 
from regal lips — he contrived to fence off the attack i 
of the Athenians until a more convenient moment. r 
He knew that the possession of Amphipolis was 
the great purpose for which they had been carrying \ 
on war against Macedonia for some years, and for 
which they now espoused the cause of Argaeus. j 
Accordingly he professed his readiness at once to 
give up to them this important place, withdrawing 
the Macedonian garrison whereby Perdikkas had 
held it against them, and leaving the town to its 
own citizens. This act was probably construed by * 
the Athenians as tantamount to an actual cession ; i 
for even if Amphipolis should still hold out against 
them, they doubted not of their power to reduce it | 
when unaided. Philip farther despatched letters to j 
Athens, expressing an anxious desire to be received 
into her alliance, on the same friendly terms as his 
father Amyntas before him 2 . These proceedings „•$. 
seem to have had the effect of making the Athe- k 
nians lukewarm in the cause of Argaeus. For Man- , Jf 

• • Jt $ 

1 Diodor. xvi. 2, 3. •J 

* Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660. s. 144. 
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tias the Athenian admiral, though he conveyed 
that prince by sea to Methond, yet stayed in the 
seaport himself, while Argseus marched inland — 
with some returning exiles, a body of mercenaries, 
and a few Athenian volunteers — to ^Egse or Edessa 1 ; 
hoping to procure admission into that ancient capital 
of the Macedonian kings. But the inhabitants re- ' l 

fused to receive him ; and in his march back to 
Methond, he was attacked and completely defeated 
by Philip. His fugitive troops found shelter on a 
neighbouring eminence, hut were speedily obliged to 
surrender. Philip suffered the greater part of them 
to depart on terms, requiring only that Argaeus 
and the Macedonian exiles should be delivered up 
to him. He treated the Athenian citizens with 
especial courtesy, preserved to them all their pro- 
perty, and sent them home full of gratitude, with 
conciliatory messages to the people of Athens. The 
exiles, Argseus among them, having become his 
prisoners, were probably put to death 2 . 

The prudent lenity exhibited by Philip towards pm>'p 
the Athenian prisoners, combined with his evacu- peace with 
ation of Amphipolis, produced the most favourable renounces 
effect upon the temper of the Athenian public, and AmpW P “i£ 
disposed them to accept his pacific offers. Peace 
was accordingly concluded Philip renounced all 
claim to Amphipolis, acknowledging that town as 
a possession rightfully belonging to Athens 3 . By 
such renunciation he really abandoned no rightful 
possession ; for Amphipolis had never belonged to 


1 Diodor. xvi. 3; Demosthen. eont. Aristokrat. p. 660 ut sup. rim 
rjiurepav nvas iroXiruv, &c. Justin, vii. 6. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 3. 3 Diodor. xvi. 4. 
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the Macedonian kings ; nor had any Macedonian l 
soldiers ever entered it until three or four years ^ 
before, when the citizens had invoked aid from 
Perdikkas to share in the defence against Athens, r 
But the Athenians appeared to have gained the '* 
chief prize for which they had been so long strug- T 
gling. They congratulated themselves in the hope, 
probably set forth with confidence by the speakers 
who supported the peace, that the Amphipolitans •; 
alone would never think of resisting the acknow- 
ledged claims of Athens. - ) 

victories of Philip was thus relieved from enemies on the . 
«be?a>oI er coast, and had his hands free to deal with the Illy- j- 
S fiT 1 rians and Paeonians of the interior. He marched . J 
into the territory of the Paeonians (seemingly along | 
the upper course of the river Axius), whom he 
found weakened by the recent death of their king 5 
Agis. He defeated their troops, and reduced them 
to submit to Macedonian supremacy. From thence ' j 
he proceeded to attack the Illyrians — a more se- j 
rious and formidable undertaking. The names tg 
Illyrians, Pcconians, Thracians , &c., did not desig- 
nate any united national masses, but were applied - 
^ ""J# to a great number of kindred tribes or clans, each 

distinct, separately governed , and having its particu* | 
lar name and customs. The Illyrian and Pseonian > 
tribes occupied a wide space of territory to the * 
north and north-west of Macedonia, over the mo- | 
dern Bosnia nearly to the Julian Alps and the river ^ 
Save. But during the middle of the fourth century , / 
before Christ, it seems that a large immigration of 
Gallic tribes from the westward was taking plac^* ** 
invading the territory of the more northerly Wf* -| 

it 
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rians and Paeonians, circumscribing their occupancy 
and security, and driving them farther southward ; 
sometimes impelling them to find subsistence and 
plunder by invasions of Macedonia or by maritime 
piracies against Grecian commerce in the Adriatic 1 . 
The Illyrians had become more dangerous neigh- 
bours to Macedonia than they were in the time of 
Thucydides ; and it seems that a recent coalition * * 
of their warriors, for purposes of invasion and plun- 
der, was now in the zenith of its force. It was 
under a chief named Bardylis, who had raised him- 
self to command from the humble occupation of a 
charcoal burner ; a man renowned for his bravery, 
but yet more renowned for dealings rigidly just to- 
wards his soldiers, especially in the distribution of 
plunder 2 . Bardylis and his Illyrians had possessed 
themselves of a considerable portion of Western 
Macedonia (west of Mount Bermius), occupying 
for the most part the towns, villages, and plains 8 , 
and restricting the native Macedonians to the de- 
fensible, yet barren hills. Philip marched to attack 
them, at the head of a force which he had now con- 
trived to increase to the number of 10,000 foot and 
GOO horse. The numbers of Bardylis were about ♦* 
equal ; yet on hearing of Philip’s approach, he sent 
a proposition tendering peace, on the condition 

1 See the remarks of Niebuhr, on these migrations of Gallic tribes 
from the nest, and their effect upon the prior population established 
between the Danube and the .Egeau Sea ^ Niebuhr, A ortrage fiber alte 
Geschichte, vol. iii. p. 225, 281 ; also the earlier work of the same 
author — Kleine Schriften, Vntersuehungeu liber die Geschithte der 
Skythen, p. 375). 

2 Theopompus, Fragm. 35, ed. Didot; Cicero de Officiis, ii. 11; 
Diodor. xvi. 4. 

* Arrian, vii. 9. 2. 3. 
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that each party should retain what it actually pos- 
sessed. His proposition being rejected, the two 
armies speedily met. Philip had collected around 
him on the right wing his chosen Macedonian 
troops, with whom he made his most vigorous on- 
set ; manoeuvring at the same time with a body of 
cavalry so as to attack the left dank of the Illyrians. 
The battle, contested with the utmost obstinacy on 
both sides, was for some time undecided ; nor 
could the king of Macedon break the oblong square 
into which his enemies had formed themselves. But 
at length his cavalry were enabled to charge them 
so effectively in flank and rear, that victory declared 
in his favour. The Illyrians fled, were vigorously 
pursued with the loss of 7000 men, and never again 
rallied. Bardylis presently sued for peace, and 
consented to purchase it by renouncing all his con- 
quests in Macedonia ; while Philip pushed his vic- 
tory so strenuously, as to reduce to subjection all 
the tribes eastward of Lake Lychnidus 1 . 

These operations against the inland neighbours 
of Macedonia must have occupied a year or two. 
During that interval, Philip left Amphipolis to itself, 
having withdrawn from it the Macedonian garrison 
as a means of conciliating the Athenians. We 
might have expected that they would forthwith 

1 Diodor. xvi. 4-8. Frontinus (Strategem. ii. 3, 2) mentions a battle 
gained by Philip against the Illyrians ; wherein, observing that their 
chosen troops were in the centre, he placed his own greatest strength 
in bis right wing, attacked and beat their left wing ; then came upon 
their cehtre in flank and defeated their whole army. Whether this be 
the battle alluded to, we cannot say. The tactics employed are the 
same as those of Epaminondas at Leuktra and Mantinea; strengthening, 
one wing peculiarly for the offensive, and keeping back the rest of the 
army upon the defensive. 
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have availed themselves of the opening and taken 
active measures for regaining Amphipolis. They 
knew the value of that city : they considered it as 
of right theirs : they had long been anxious for its 
repossession, and had even besieged it five years be- 
fore, though seemingly only with a mercenary force, 
which was repelled mainly by the aid of Philip’s 
predecessor Perdikkas. Ampbipolis was not likely 
to surrender to them voluntarily ; but when thrown 
upon its own resources, it might perhaps have been 
assailed with success. Yet they remained without 
making any attempt on the region at the mouth 
of the river Strymon. We must recollect (as has 
been narrated in my last preceding volume 1 ), that 
during 359 b.c., and the first part of 358 b.c., they 
were carrying on operations in the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, against Charidemus and Kersobleptes, with 
small success and disgraceful embarrassment. These 
vexatious operations in the Chersonese — in which 
peninsula many Athenians were interested as pri- 
vate proprietors, besides the public claims of the 
city — may perhaps have absorbed wholly the atten- 
tion of Athens, so as to induce her to postpone the 
acquisition of Amphipolis until they were concluded ; 
a conclusion which did not arrive (as we shall pre- 
sently see) until immediately before she became 
plunged in the dangerous crisis of the Social War. 

I know no better explanation of the singular cir- 
cumstance, that Athens, though so anxious, both 
before and after, for the possession of Amphipolis, 
made no attempt to acquire it during more than a 
year after its evacuation by Philip ; unless indeed 
1 See Vol. X. Ch. lxxx. p. 522 seq. 
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we are to rank this -opportunity among the many 
which she lost (according to Demosthenes 1 ) from 
pure negligence ; little suspecting how speedily 
such opportunity would disappear. 

In 358 b.c., an opening was afforded to -the 
Athenians for regaining their influence in Euboea ; 
and for this island, so near their own shores, they 
struck a more vigorous blow than for the distant 
possession of Amphipolis. At the revival of the 
maritime confederacy under Athens (immediately 
after 378 b.c.), most of the cities in Euboea had 
joined it voluntarily ; but after the battle of Leuktra 
(in 371 b.c.), the island passed under Theban su- 
premacy. Accordingly Euboeans from all the cities 
served in the army of Epaminondas, both in his 
first and his last expedition into Peloponnesus (369- 
362 b.c. ). Moreover, Oropus, the frontier town of 
Attica and Boeotia — immediately opposite to Euboea, 
having been wrested from Athens 8 in 366 b.c. by 
a body of exiles crossing the strait from Eretria, 
through the management of the Eretrian despot 
Themison — had been placed in the keeping of the 
Thebans, with whom it still remained. But in the 
year 358 b.c., discontent began in the Eubcean 



■& 


#- 


1 Demosthenes, Orat. de Chersoneso, p. 98, s. 34. fope yap , it pSs 
Atof, ft \oyov vpas airatTrjo-fiav ot *E Wrjves win irapeiKar€ icaip&v ^ 
paOvf ilav, &c. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 23. Eu/3ofis dno iraacov to>v tt okeoap : f 

vii. 5, 4. Botorovs tt auras /cal Eu/3o eas (Epaminondas), &c. g! 

Wmiewski, in his instructive commentary upon the historical fact* of Jp 
the Oration of Demosthenes de Coron&, states erroneously that Eub<£* g 
continued in the dependence of Athens without interruption from $77 -jm 
to 358 b.c. (Winiewski, Commentarii Historici et Chronologici in 
mosthenis Orationem de Corona, p. 30). * v- \|| 

Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 4, 1 ; Diodor. xv. 76 s Demosthen.de gj 

p. 259. s. 123. 
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cities, from what cause we know not, against the 
supremacy of Thebes; whereupon a powerful Theban 
force was sent into the island to keep them .down. 
A severe contest ensued, in which if Thebes had 
succeeded, Chalkis and Eretria might possibly have 
shared the fate of Orchomenus 1 . These cities sent 
urgent messages entreating aid from the Athenians, 
who were powerfully moved by the apprehension of 
seeing their hated neighbour Thebes reinforced by 
so large an acquisition close to their borders. The 
public assembly, already disposed to sympathise 
with the petitioners, was kindled into enthusiasm 
by the abrupt and emphatic appeal of Timotheus 
son of Konon 2 . “ How ! Athenians (said he), when 
you have the Thebans actually in the island, are 
you still here debating what is to be done, or how 
you shall deal with the case ? Will you not fill the 
sea with triremes f Will you not start up at once, 
hasten down to Peiraeus, and haul the triremes 
down to the water ? ” This animated apostrophe, 
reported and doubtless heard by Demosthenes him- 
self, was cordially responded to by the people. The 
force of Athens, military as well as naval, was 
equipped with an eagerness, and sent forth with a 
celerity, seldom paralleled. Such was the general 

1 Demosthenes, Orat. de Chersones. p. 108. s. 80. root Ei£o,af 
o-6a(ctv, or, Qrjfiaioi KareSovXovvT avrovs, &c. : compare Demosthen. 

de Corona, p. 259. s. 123. e^ai ’.tov o^erepifopeW tijc Eu/3o«i>s kc,\ 
and /Esehines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 39/. c. 31. cWq 8«®>?<rar «ff EC - 
(3 ot av 0jjj 3atoi, KaTahovkuso-aadai ras jroXeir ntipapfvoi, &c. , 

s Demosthen. Orat. de Chersones. p. 108. s. 80. Eor* p-oi, povltvt- 
<r 0 t, ((fa (Timotheus), 677 finiovs iv yr)<ra, r i xpq<r«rdt, km W 

8,1 irouiv ; Ovk tpiv\!)crcrf njc Bakaasrav, S> SpSpfs ’Adi; wot, Tpufp&r-, 
Ovk avaurravres rffy iropcvirttrfo tiff t&v Utipaui ; Ov *ad,A£rr, rif 
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enthusiasm, that the costly office of trierarchy wak 
for the first time undertaken by volunteers, instead 
of awaiting the more tardy process of singling out 
those rich men whose turn it was to serve, with the 
chance of still farther delay from the legal process 
called Antidosis or Exchange of property 1 , insti- 
tuted by any one of the persons so chosen who 
might think himself hardly used by the requisi- 
tion. Demosthenes himself was among the volun- 
teer trierarchs ; he and a person named Philinus 
being co-trierarchs of the same ship. We are 
told that in three or in five days the Athenian fleet 
and army, under the command of Timotheus*, 
were landed in full force on Euboea ; and that in 


1 See, in illustration of these delays, Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 50. 
s. 42. 

Any citizen who thought that he had been called upon out of his 
fair turn to serve a trierarchy' or other expensive duty, and that another 
citizen had been unduly spared, might tender to this latter an exchange 
of properties, offering to undertake the duty if the other’s property 
were made over to him. The person, to whom tender was made, was 
compelled to do one of three things; either, 1. to show, at legal pro- 
cess, that it was not his turn, and that he was not liable ; 2. or to 
relieve the citizen tendering from the trierarchy just imposed upon him; 
3. or to accept the exchange, receiving the other’s property, and 
making over his own property in return ; in which case the citizen ten- 
dering undertook the trierarchy. 

This obligatory exchange of properties, with the legal process at- 
tached to it, was called Antidosis. 

That Timotheus was commander, is not distinctly stated by De- 
mosthenes, but may be inferred from Plutarch, De Gloria Athen- 
p. 350 F. ev &) hfiodeos F.C/Soiav yXtvdepou, which, in the case of » 
military man like Timotheus, can hardly allude merely to the speech 
which he made in the assembly. Diokles is mentioned by Demosthenes 
as having concluded the convention with the Thebans; but this does 
not necessarily imply that he was commander: see Demostb. coat. 
Meidiam, p. 570. s. 219. 

About Philinus as colleague of Demosthenes in the trierarchy, *c* 
Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 566. s. 204. ' ' 
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the course of thirty days the Thebans were so com- 
pletely worsted, as to be forced to evacuate it under 
capitulation. A body of mercenaries under Chares 
contributed to the Athenian success. Yet it seems 
not clear that the success was so easy and rapid as 
the orators are fond of asserting 1 * . However, their 
boast, often afterwards repeated, is so fgr well- 
founded, that Athens fully accomplished her object, 
rescued the Euboeans from Thebes, and received 
the testimonial of their gratitude in the form of a 
golden wreath dedicated in the Athenian acropolis*. 

The Eubcean cities, while acknowledged as auto- 
nomous, continued at the same time to be enrolled 
as members of the Athenian confederacy, sending 
deputies to the synod at Athens ; towards the 
general purposes of which they paid an annual tri- 
bute, assessed at five talents each for Oreus (or 
Histiaea) and Eretria 3 * * * * * * . 

On the conclusion of this Eubcean enterprise, 

Chares with his mercenaries was sent forward to 
the Chersonese, where he at length extorted from 10 
Charidemus and Kersobleptes the evacuation of 
that peninsula and its cession to Athens, after a 

1 Diodorus (xvi. 7) states that the contest in Kubora lasted for some 

considerable time. 

Demosthenes talks of the expedition as having reached its destina- 
tion in three days, .Eschmes in five days ; the latter states also that within 
thirty days the Thebans were vanquished and expelled (Demosthenes 

cont. Anil rot ion. p. 59/. s. 17 ; .Eschmes cont. Ktesiphont. p. 397. 

c. 31). 

About Chares and the mercenaries, see Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. 
p. 678. s. 206. 

1 Demosthenes cont. Androtion.p. 616. s. 89. cont. Timokrat. p. 756. 

s. 205. „ 

* JSschines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 401, 403, 404. c. 32, 33 ; Demo- , 

stbenes pro Megalopolitan. p. 204. s. 16. 
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long train of dilatory manoeuvres and bad faith on 
their part. I have in my last preceding volume, 
described these events, remarking at the same time 
that Athens attained at this moment the maximum 
of her renewed foreign power and second confede- 
racy, which had begun in 378 b.c . 1 But this period 
of exaltation was very short. It was speedily over- 
thrown by two important events — the Social War, 
and the conquests of Philip in Thrace. 

The Athenian confederacy, recently strengthened 
by the rescue of Euboea, numbered among its mem- 
bers a large proportion of the islands in the iEgaean 
as well as the Grecian seaports in Thrace. The list 
included the islands Lesbos, Chios, Samos (this last 
now partially occupied by a body of Athenian Kle- 
ruchs or settlers), Kos and Rhodes ; together with 
the important city of Byzantium. It was shortly 
after the recent success in Euboea, that Chios, Kos, 
Rhodes, and Byzantium revolted from Athens by 
concert, raising a serious war against her, known 
by the name of the Social War. 

Respecting the proximate causes of this outbreak 
we find unfortunately little information. There 
was now, and had always been since 378 b.c., a 
synod of deputies from all the confederate cities 
habitually assembling at Athens; such as had not 
subsisted under the first Athenian empire in its full 
maturity. How far the Synod worked efficiently, 
we do not know. At least it must have afforded 
to the allies, if aggrieved, a full opportunity of 
ma ng their complaints heard ; and of criticising 
the application of the common fund to which each 
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of them contributed. But I have remarked in the 
preceding volume, that the Athenian confederacy, 
which had begun (378 b.c.) in a generous and equal 
spirit of common maritime defence 1 ,- had gradually 
become perverted, since the humiliation of the great 
enemy Sparta at Leuktra, towards purposes and 
interests more exclusively Athenian. Athens had 
been conquering the island of Samos — Pydna, 

Potidsea, and Meth6n£, on the coast of Macedonia 
and Thrace — and the Thracian Chersonese ; all of 
them acquisitions made for herself alone, without 
any advantage to the confederate synod — and made 
too in great part to become the private property of 
her own citizens as Kleruchs, in direct breach of 
her public resolution passed in 378 b.c., not to per- 
mit any appropriation of lands by Athenian citizens 
out of Attica. 

In proportion as Athens came to act more for her Athens acts 
own separate aggrandizement, and less for interests ^rown 
common to the whole confederacy, the adherence m 

of the larger confederate states grew more and more ?? d „ ,e ! s . for 
reluctant. But what contributed yet farther to de- allies— her 
tach them from Athens, was, the behaviour of her on serace • 
armaments on service, consisting in great propor- pa id m erce- 
tion of mercenaries, scantily and irregularly paid ; th^rtTior- 
whose disorderly and rapacious exaction, especially tions - 
at the cost of the confederates of Athens, are cha- 
racterised in strong terms by all the contemporary 
orators — Demosthenes, iEschines, Isokrates, &c. 

The commander, having no means of paying hip 

1 Demosthenes, De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 194. s. 17. irapor aims * . 

(the Rhodians) 'EAAi jari nai Ariocrii' our fir vftir lava, 

fia^elp, &c. 
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soldiers, was often compelled to obey their preda- 
tory impulses, and conduct them to the easiest 
place from whence money could be obtained ; in- 
deed, some of the commanders, especially Chares, 
were themselves not less ready than their soldiers 
to profit by such depredations 1 . Hence the arma- 
ments sent out by Athens sometimes saw little of 
the enemy whom they were sent to combat, pre- 
ferring the easier and more lucrative proceeding of 
levying contributions from friends, and of plunder- 
ing the trading vessels met with at sea. Nor was 
it practicable for Athens to prevent such misconduct, 
when her own citizens refused to serve personally, 
and when she employed foreigners, hired for the 
occasion, but seldom regularly paid 2 . The suf- 
fering, alarm, and alienation, arising from hence 
among the confederates, was not less mischievous 
than discreditable to Athens. We cannot doubt 

1 Diodor. xv. 95. 

Demosthenes, Philip, i. p. 46. s. 28. ov S' avra Kaff avra ra 
frvuca vfit v arparwcTtu, tovs (friXovs vi<a Kat rovg (rvppd X ovs 3 oi 5* 
(\0p°i petfavs tov dtovros ytyovacriv. Kat 7 rapaKvyfravra enl tov t ?) s 
jroXtws 7 roAc/iov, i rpos Aprd(3a£ov fj tt avra^ov pakXov ol^erai nXtovra’ 
o 8* arparrjyos aKoXovOd’ thcoras' ov yap cortV ap\civ pfj diSovra 
piadov. 

t P* 53. 8. 51. 07roi 8 * &v (TTpaTTjybv Kat yffrpjyurpa kcvov Kat ras 

air b Tov ^Tjfiaros iXntbas €K7r fpyJnjTf, oibcv vp.it/ tco v htoirroiv yiyperat, 
f t€P cx^P 01 KaTayfXSxriv, ot $€ <rvppax Q i rcOvacri r$> 
TO$S TOtOVTOVS OTTO (TT 6 X 0 VS. 

^Ibid. p. 53. s. 53. Nvv 6* fts Tovff tjkci tci irpaypLara al<Txvv7}S f cdcttc 
Ttav arrpanyyStv wcaerros dts Kat rpts Kpiverai nap* vpiv 7 rep\ Oavarov, 
rrpos ^ e tovs €x6pov s oudetf ovff arra£ airrcov ayavitraffOai nep'i Bavarov 

. ® T ® v av8pa7ro8tora>v Kat AcottoSutcoj/ Bavarov paXXov 

atpovp ra* tov irpoa^Kovros, 

Compare Olynthiac ii. p. 26. g. 28; De Chersoneso, p. 95. s. 24-27, 
eont-Amtokrat. p. 639. s. 69; De Republ. Ordinand. ar.pt Zvvr&os, 

p. Ib/. a. '- AUa^schmcs de Fals. Le gat . p. 264. c. 24 ; Isokratea, 
De Pace, s. 5/, 160. 
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that eomplaints in abundance were raised in the 
confederate synod ; but they must have been un- 
availing, since the abuse continued until the period 
shortly preceding the battle of Chseroneia. 

Amidst such apparent dispositions on the part of B -°- m 
Athens to neglect the interests of the confederacy ’^ e ra fo ” * 
for purposes of her own, and to tolerate or en- 
courage the continued positive depredations ofurf- 
paid armaments — discontent naturally grew uji, interference 
manifesting itself most powerfully among some of 
the larger dependencies near the Asiatic coast. The Mausoius. 
islands of Chios, Kos, and Rhodes, together with 
the important city of Byzantium on the Thracian 
Bosphorus, took counsel together, and declared 
themselves detached from Athens and her confede- 
racy. According to the spirit of the convention, 
sworn at Sparta, immediately before tbe battle of 
Leuktra, and of the subsequent alliance, sworn at 
Athens, a few months afterwards 1 — obligatory and in- 
defeasible confederacies stood generally condemned 
among the Greeks, so that these islands were jus- 
tified in simply seceding when they thought fit. 

But their secession, which probably Athens would, 
under all circumstances, have resisted, was pro- 
claimed in a hostile manner, accompanied with ac- 
cusations of treacherous purposes on her part against 
them. It was moreover fomented by the intrigues, 
as well as aided by the arms, of the Karian prince 
Mausolus 2 . Since the peace of Antalkidas, the 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 3, 18; vi. 5, 2. , 

* Demosthenes, De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 191. s.-3. 0 Vi a<ravro yap 
ijpis ttiPovXtiftv airois XIot *al Bv(drrwi kcu 'Po&ot «« W ravra 
oWoTijo-av (<j> fjpai tov rcXfvTatov tovtovi noXtpoV QavrjVfTai 6 
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whole Asiatic coast had been under the unresisted 
dominion either of satraps or of subordinate princes 
dependent upon Persia, who were watching for op- 
portunities of extending their conquests in the 
neighbouring islands. Mausolus appears to have 
occupied both Rhodes and Kos ; provoking in the 
former island a revolution which placed it under an 
oligarchy, not only devoted to him, but farther 
sustained by the presence of a considerable force 
of his mercenary troops 1 . The government of Chios 
appears to have been always oligarchical ; which 
fact was one ground for want of sympathy between 
the Chians and Athens. Lastly, the Byzantines 
had also a special ground for discontent ; since they 
assumed the .privilege of detaining and taxing the 
corn-ships from the Euxine in their passage through 
the Bosphorus^ — while Athens, as chief of the insular 
confederacy, claimed that right for herself, and at 
any rate protested against the use of such power by 
any other city for its own separate profit. 

Ihis revolt, the beginning of what is termed 
the Social War, was a formidable shock to the 
foreign ascendency of Athens. Among all her con- 
federates, Chios was the largest and most powerful, 
the entire island being under one single government. 
Old men, like Plato and Isokrates, might perhaps 

ft€v frpvravruaras ravra /cat ireitras Mavcra >Xoy, clvcu (fidaKtou 

F odttiiv, rrjv iXcvQfptap avrwv dffayprjpepos, 

1 Demosthen. de Rhodior. Libert, p. 195. s. 17 . p. 198. s. 34 ; de 
Pace, p. 63. a. 25; Diodor. xvi. *J. 

* Demoaihei.. de Pace, p. 63. s. 25. rbv K5 pa r'a y v^crovs 

KaroXap/W, XIc rat K£„ Ka \ ' P6SoVt * al Bufayr.'ovy KaTliyelv T k 
irAoia, &c, * 

Compare Demosthenes ady. Polykl. p. 1207 . s. 6. p. 1211. s. 22 ; 
adv. Leptmem, p. 475. s. 68. • 
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recollect the affright occasioned at Athens fifty-four Great ^ rce 
years before (b.c. 412) by the news of the former roiters— 
revolt of Chios 1 , shortly after the great disaster despatched 
before Syracuse. And probably the alarm was not against 
much less, when the Athenians were now apprised 
of the quadruple defection among their confederates 
near the Asiatic coast. The joint armament ot nil 
four was mustered at Chios, whither Mausdlus also , 

sent a reinforcement. The Athenians equipped a > 

fleet with land forces on board, to attack the island; 
and on this critical occasion we may presume that 
their citizens would overcome the reluctance to 
serve in person. Chabrias was placed in command 
of the fleet, Chares of the land force; the latter 
was disembarked on the island, and a joint attack 
upon the town of Chios, by sea and land at the same 
moment, was concerted. When Chares marched 
up to the walls, the Chians and their allies felt strong 
enough to come forth and hazard a battle, with no 
decisive result ; while Chabrias at the same time 
attempted with the fleet to force his way into the 
harbour. But the precautions for defence had been 
effectively taken, and the Chian seamen were reso- 
lute. Chabrias, leading the attack with his charac- 
teristic impetuosity, became entangled among the 
enemy’s vessels, was attacked on all sides, and fell 
gallantly fighting. The other Athenian ships either 
were not forward in following him, or could make 
no impression. Their attack completely failed, and 
the fleet was obliged to retire, with little loss appa- 
rently, except that of the brave admiral. Chares 

1 Thucjd. viii. 15. 
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■with bis land force having been again taken aboard, 
the Athenians forthwith sailed away from Chios 1 . 
*.c. 357 . This repulse at Chios was a serious misfortune 
Farther ar- to Athens. Such was the dearth of military men 
Athens— and the decline of the military spirit, in that city, 
.Smotheus, that the loss of a warlike citizen, daring as a 
soldier and tried as a commander, like Chabrias, 
cessfui ope- was never afterwards repaired. To the Chians and 

rations in L 

the Heiies- their allies, on the other hand, the event was highly 

pOO-tj &nd • mi iii * 

quarrel be- encouraging, they were enabled, not merely to 
pmOTifl* maintain their revolt, but even to obtain fresh sup- 
port, and to draw into the like defection other allies 
of Athens — among them seemingly Sestos and other 
cities on the Hellespont. For some months they 
appear to have remained masters of the sea, with a 
fleet of 100 triremes, disembarking and inflicting 
devastation on the Athenian islands of Lemnos, Im- 
bros, Samos, and elsewhere, so as to collect a sum 
for defraying their expenses. They were even strong 
enough to press the town of Samos by close siege, 
until at length the Athenians, not without delay 
and difficulty, got together a fleet of 120 triremes, 
under the joint command of Chares, Iphikrates with 
his son Menestheus, and Timotheus. Notwith- 

The account of this event comes to us in a meagre and defective 
manner, Diodorus, xvi. 7 ; Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, c. 4 : Plutarch, 
Pholuon, e. 6. 

Demosthenes, in an harangue delivered three years afterwards, men- 
tions the death of Chabrias, and eulogises his conduct at Chios among 
his other glorious deeds ; but gives no particulars (Demosth. cont. Lep- 
tin. p. 481,482). 

Cornelius Nepos says that Chabrias was not commander, but only 
serving as a private soldier on shipboard. 1 think this less probable 
than the statement of Diodorus, that he was joint-commander with 
Chares. 
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standing that Samos was under siege, the Athenian- 
admirals thought it prudent to direct their first efforts 
to the reduction of Byzantium ; probably from the 
paramount importance of keeping: open the two 
straits between the Euxine and the iEgean, in order 
that the corn-ships, out of the former, might come 
through in safety*. To protect Byzantium, the 
Chians and their allies raised the siege of Samp#, 
and sailed forthwith to the Hellespont, in whidh ^*’1' \ 
narrow strait both fleets were collected— ras the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians had been during the 
closing years of the Peloponnesian war. A plan of 
naval action had been concerted by the three Athe- 
nian commanders, and was on the point of taking 
place, when there supervened a sudden storm, which, 
in the judgement both of Iphikrates and Timotheus, 
rendered it rash and perilous to persist in the exe- 
cution. They therefore held off, while Chares, 
judging differently, called upon the trierarchs and 
seamen to follow him, and rushed into the fight 
without his colleagues. He was defeated, or at 
least was obliged to retire without accomplishing 
anything. But so incensed was he against his two 
colleagues, that he wrote a despatch to Athens ac- 
cusing them of corruption and culpable backward- 
ness against the enemy 2 . 

1 It appears that there was a great and general scarcity of corn du- 
ring this year 357 b.c. Demosthenes adv. Leptinem, p. 467. s. 38. 
irpoTrfpvfrt ciToSctuy napa tt atrip dvdpaj7rois ycvoptinjs, & c. That ora- 
tion was delivered in 355 b.c. 

s I follow chiefly the account given of these transactions by Diodo- 
rus, meagre and unsatisfactory as it is (xvi. 21). Nepos (Timotheus, 
e. 3) differs from Diodorus on several points. He states that both 
Samos and the Hellespont had revolted from Athens; and that the 
locality in which Chares made his attack, contrary to the judgement of . 

his two colleagues, was near Samos — not in the Hellespont. He affirms , ^ 
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accused by 
Chares at 
Athens. 


. The three joint admirals were thus placed not 
merely in opposition, but in bitter conflict, among 
themselves. At the trial of accountability, under- 
gone by all of them not long afterwards at Athens, 
Chares stood forward as the formal accuser of his 
two colleagues, who in their turn also accused 
him. He was seconded in his attack by Aristo- 
phon, one of the most practised orators of the day. 
Both of them charged Iphikrates and Timotheus 
with having received bribes from the Chians and 
Rhodians 1 , and betrayed their trust; by deserting 


farther that Menestheus, son of Iphikrates, was named as colleague of 
Chares ; and that Iphikrates and Timotheus were appointed as advisers 
of Menestheus. 

As to the last assertion- — that Timotheus only served as adviser to 
His junior relative and not as a general formallv named — this is not 
probable in itself; nor seemingly consistent with Isokrates (Or. xv. 
De Permutat. s. 137), who represents Timotheus as afterwards pass- 
ing through the usual trial of accountability. Nor can Nepos be 
correct in saying that Samos had now revolted : for we find it still in 
possession of Athens after the Social War, and we know that a fresh 
batch of Athenian Kleruchs were afterwards sent there. 

On the other hand, I think Nepos is probably right in his assertion, 
that the Hellespont now revolted (“descierat Hellespontus ”). This 
is a fact in itself noway improbable, and helping us to understand how 
it happened that Chares conquered Sestos afterwards in 353 b.c. 
(Diodor. xvi. 3d), and that the Athenians are said to have then recovered 
the Chersonesus from Kersobleptes. 

Polymnus (iii. 9, 29) has a story representing the reluctance of Iphi- 
krates to fight, as having been manifested near Embata; a locality not 
agreeing either with Nepos or with Diodorus. Embata was on the 
continent of Asia, in the territory of Erythr®. 

See respecting the relations of Athens with Sestos, my last preceding 
volume, Yol. X. Ch. lxxx. p. 523 note. 

... ^ Ur ev '^ ence res P ec ting this period is so very defective, that nothing 
like certainty is attainable. 

‘ Oe^hus cont. Philokl. s . 17. Uaron ruXdvroiv r i^oww (Ti- 
0T ‘ XpiJIMlT aMr 'Apurrotf&v mp'a Xta>» tlKrthtvai *al 
PoSuuv : comjmre Deinarch. cent, pemosthen. s . 15, where the same 
charge of bribery is alluded to, though aH t ?<£, is put ^ pl^ of 
avriv ApLfrrofpoiv seemingly by mistake of the transcriber. 
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Chares at the critical moment when it had been 
determined beforehand to fight, and when an im- 
portant success might have been gained. 

How the justice of the case stood, we cannot de- 
cide. The characters of Iphikrates and Timotheus 
raise strong presumption that they were in the right 
and their accuser in the wrong. Yet it must be re- 
collected that the Athenian public (and probably 
every other public — ancient or modern — Roman, 
English, or French) would naturally sympathise 
with the forward and daring admiral, who led the 
way into action, fearing neither the storm nor the 
enemy, and calling upon his colleagues to follow. 
Iphikrates and Timotheus doubtless insisted upon 
the rashness of his proceedings, and set forth the 
violence of the gale. But this again w r ould be de- 
nied by Chares, and would stand as a point where 
the evidence was contradictory ; captains and sea- 
men being produced as witnesses on both sides, 
and the fleet being probably divided into two op- 
posing parties. The feeling of the Athenian Dikasts 
might naturally be, that Iphikrates and Timotheus 
ought never to have let their colleague go into ac- 
tion unassisted, even though they disapproved of 
the proceeding. Iphikrates defended himself partly 
by impeaching the behaviour of Chares, partly by 
bitter retort upon his other accuser Aristophon. 
“ Would you (he asked) betray the fleet for money ?” 
“ No," was the reply. “ Well, then, you, Aris- 
tophon, would not betray the fleet ; shall I, Iphi- 
krates, do so 1 ”? 

1 See Aristotel. Rhetoric, ii. 24 ; iii. 10. Quintilian, Inst. Or. t. 

12 , 10 . 
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The issue of this important cause was, that Iphi- 
krates was acquitted, while Timotheus was found 
guilty and condemned to the large fine of 1 00 talents. 
Uponwhatcauses such difference of sentence turned, 
we make out but imperfectly. And it appears that 
Iphikrates, far from exonerating himself by throw- 
ing blame on Timotheus, emphatically assumed the 
responsibility of the whole proceeding ; while his 
son Menestheus tendered an accurate account, 
within his own knowledge, of all the funds received 
and disbursed by the army 1 . 

The cause assigned by Isokrates, the personal 
friend of Timotheus, is, the extreme unpopularity 
of the latter in the city. Though as a general and 
on foreign service, Timotheus conducted himself 
not only with scrupulous justice to every one, but 
with rare forbearance towards the maritime allies 
whom other generals vexed and plundered — yet at 
home his demeanour was intolerably arrogant and 
offensive, especially towards the leading speakers 
who took part in public affairs. While recognised 
as a man of ability and as a general who had ren- 
dered valuable service, he had thus incurred per- 
sonal unpopularity and made numerous enemies ; 
chiefly among those most able to do him harm. 
Isokrates tells us that he had himself frequently 
remonstrated with Timotheus (as Plato admonished 
Dion) on this serious fault, which overclouded his 

Isokrates, Or. xv. (Pennutat.) s. 137. e* Toaavras p*v iroktis 
tkirra, pifitpua If cnroXtVami, nept irpoSo<rlas (Kpivt (rj jroAis Tip66(ov), 
*a\ irakiv «’ SMmg cvfiivas avroi, Ka't rat ptv 7rpa£«s 'l<f>i*paTovs 
aradfxojMKw, rov S’ wr ip tw» ^parav koyov Hattfctn, tovtovs pir 
aTTfXvcrr, Ti p66tor 8* nxrovrwt ffapia) <r* euro is ov&cva 

rroyjTOTf r « v TTpoytytjnjfjLfvav, 
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real ability, caused him to be totally misunderstood, 
and laid up against him a fund of popular dislike 
sure to take melancholy effect on some suitable oc- 
casion. Timotheus (according to Isokrates), though 
admitting the justice of the reproof, was unable to 
conquer his own natural disposition 1 . If such was 
the bearing of this eminent man, as described by 
his intimate friend, we may judge how it would in- 
cense unfriendly politicians, and even indifferent per- 
sons who knew him only from his obvious exterior. 
Iphikrates, though by nature a proud man, was 
more discreet and conciliatory in his demeanour, 
and more alive to the mischief of political odium*. 
Moreover he seems to have been an effective speaker 3 
in public, and his popularity among the military 
men in Athens was so marked, that on this very 
trial many of them manifested their sympathy by 
appearing in arms near the Dikastery 4 . Under 
these circumstances, we may easily understand that 
Chared and Aristophon might find it convenient to 
press their charge more pointedly against Timotheus 

1 Isokrates, Or. xv. (Permutat.) s. 146. TaOra 8' aKovmv op$<os pi v 
%<fxiaK€ p.€ Xeyeiv, ov p.r\v ofoy r* rjv rrjv (f)V(rtu perafiaX* tv, &C. 

Isokrates goes at some length into the subject from s. 137 to s. 147. 
The discourse was composed seemingly in 353 b.c., about one year 
after the death of Timotheus, and four years after the trial here de- 
scribed. 

* Demosthenes cont. Meidiam, p. 534, 535 ; Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 

2, 39. 

* Dionysius Halikarnass., Judicium de Lysia, p. 481 ; Justin, vi. 5. 
Aristotle in his Rhetorica borrows several illustrations on rhetorical 
points from the speeches of Iphikrates ; but none from any speeches of 
Timotheus. 

4 Polyaenus, iii. 9, 29. That this may have been done with the pri- 
vity and even by the contrivance of Iphikrates, is probable enough. 
But it seems to me that any obvious purpose of intimidating the Dika- 
stery would have been likely to do him more harm than good. 

VOL. XI. Y 
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than against Iphikrates; and that the Dikastery, 
while condemning the former, may have been less 
convinced of the guilt of the latter, and better satis- 
fied in every way to acquit him 1 . 


1 Rehdantz (Vita: Iphicratis, Chabriae, et Timothei, p. 224 seqq.), 
while collecting and discussing instructively all the facts respecting 
these two commanders, places the date of this memorable trial in the 
year 354 b.c. ; three years after the events to which it relates, and 
two years after the peace which concluded the Social War. Mr. Clin- 
ton (Fast. Hellenici, B.c. 354) gives the same statement. I dissent 
from their opinion on the date; and think that the trial must have 
occurred very soon after the abortive battle in the Hellespont — that is 
in 357 b.c. (or 356 b.c.), while the Social War was still going on. 

Rehdantz and Mr. Clinton rely on the statement of Dionysius Hali- 
karnass. (De Dinarcho Judicium, p. 667). Speaking of an oration 
falsely ascribed to Deinarchus, Dionysius says, that it was spoken 
before the maturity of that orator — etprjTai yap ctl tov o'rpaTJjyov Tipo- 
Otav fwerov, Kara tov xpovov tov rrp per a M cvcaBccos arpan/yiav, c(j>* 
jl ras evfhvae virony^av , caAo. Tipodeov 8c r as cvBvvas vtt co'^tjkcv eirl 

Aionpau, roi fiera KaWitrrpaTov, ore Ka't These are the last words 

in the MS,, so that the sentence stands defective ; Mr. Clinton supplies 
ctc\cvtt](jcv, which is very probable. 

The archonship of Diotimus is in 354-353 B.c.; so that Dionysius 
here states the trial to have taken place in 354 B.c. But on the other 
hand, the same Dionysius, in another passage, states the same trial to 
have taken place while the Social War was yet going on; that is, some 
time between 358 and 355 B.c. De Lysia Judicium, p. 480. cV yap r«5 
cnippa^iKa ^ 7 ro\cpa rr/v atrayycXtav ’ l<f>iKpaTrjs TjywvitTTai, Kai ras 
*v pas V7rea"\r}K€ rrjs VTpaTijyias , a>s avrov ro{i \6yov ytyv€Tai 
Karatpavc s' rwrot fie <5 iroXfpos rrlnrci Kara 'hyadoKkca Kai ’EXmvrjv 
apxavras. The archonships of Agathokles and Elpines cover the inter- 
val between Midsummer 357 b.c. and Midsummer 355 b.c. 

pWn that these two passages of Dionysius contradict each other. 
awKtantz and Mr. Clinton notice the contradiction, but treat the pass- 
W . 88 conta * I *ing the truth, and the other as erroneous. I 
Can , n * > , u * * *hat the passage last cited is entitled to most credit, 
mad that the true date of the trial was 357-356 b.c., not 354 b.c. 
When Dionysius asserts that the trial took place while the Social 
ar was yet going on, he adds, “ as is evident from the speech itself — 
t ef “vrov yiywroi too Xdyou Kara<f>avcs.” Here therefore there was 
o pos.i tv o ing misled by erroneous tables ; the evidence is direct 
, n < e e ’ w ereas he does not tell us on what authority he made 

i;:, oth : r about the ^ . t » 

urely improbable that the abortive combat in the Hellespont, and the 
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A fine of 100 talents is said to have been ina- Exile of 
posed upon Timotheus, the largest fine (according IlSsdS 
to Isokrates) ever imposed at Athens. Upon his ^ > r ““ fter ‘ 
condemnation he retired to Chalkis, where he died 
three years afterwards, in 354 b.c. In the year 
succeeding his death, his memory was still very un- 
popular ; yet it appears that the fine was remitted to 
his family, and that his son Konon was allowed to 
compromise the demand by a disbursement of the 
smaller sum of ten talents for the repairs of the city 
walls. It seems evident that Timotheus by his re- 
tirement evaded payment of the full fine ; so that 
his son Konon appears after him as one of the rich- 
est citizens in Athens 1 . 

The loss of such a citizen as Timotheus was a iph&rates 
fresh misfortune to her. He had conducted her ™&oyed— 
armies with signal success, maintained the honour s™ 8 * 1088 

0 TT-l 1 -.IT to AtheilS 

of her name throughout the Eastern and Western in these 
Seas, and greatly extended the list of her foreign nerais. 
allies. She had recently lost Chabrias in battle ; 
a second general, Timotheus, was now taken from 
her ; and the third, Iphikrates, though acquitted at 
the last trial, seems, as far as we can make out, 
never to have been subsequently employed on mili- 
tary command. These three were the last eminent 
military citizens at Athens ; for Phokion, though 

fierce quarrel between Chares and his colleagues, probably accompanied 
with great excitement in the fleet, could have remained without judi- 
cial settlement for three years. Lastly, assuming the statement about 
the archonship of Diotimus to be a mistake, we can easily see how 
the mistake arose. Dionysius has confounded the year in which Timo- 
theus died, with the year of his trial. He seems to hare died in 354 B.c. 

I will add that the text in this passage is not beyond suspicion. 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Timoth. c. 4; Rehdantz, Vit. Iph. Ch. etTimoth. 
p. 236; Isokrates, Or. xv. (Permutat.) s. 108, 110, 137. 
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brave and deserving, was not to be compared with 
either of them. On the other hand, Chares, a man 
of great personal courage, but of no other merit, 
was now in the full swing of reputation. The 
recent judicial feud between the three Athenian 
admirals had been doubly injurious to Athens, first 
as discrediting Iphikrates and Timotheus, next as 
exalting Chares, to whom the sole command was 
now confided. 

In the succeeding year 356 b.c., Chares con- 
ducted another powerful fleet to attack the revolted 
allies. Being however not furnished with adequate 
funds from home to pay his troops, chiefly foreign 
mercenaries, he thought it expedient, on his own 
responsibility, to accept an offer from Artabazus 
(satrap of Daskylium and the region south of the 
Propontis), then in revolt against the Persian king 1 . 

1 Diodor. xvi. 22. Demosthenes (Philippic i. p. 46. s. 28) has an 
emphatic passage, alluding to this proceeding on the part of Chares ; 
which he represents as a necessary result of the remissness of the Athe- 
nians, who would neither serve personally themselves, nor supply their 
general with money to pay his foreign troops — and as a measure which 
the general could not avoid. 

v£ ov 6* avra Kaff avra r a £ei 'txa vpiv oTparevcTai, roiis (piAovs 

puaf Ka\ tons trvfifia\ our, oi 8* t^Bpol pei£ovs tov ftcovros yeyovaaiv, sal 
irapajnnfravra «rl rbv tt]S 7ru’Aeu>r 7Tu\r pov, irpbs *ApTa(3a£ov Rat 
woitra^ov paWov oi^rrat riXtovra' 6 be trrpaTrjyos axo\ov6ei’ (Ik6to)S 
—ad yap corn* Hpxeiv, pfj dtSovra purBov. Compare the Scholia on 
the same oration, a passage which occurs somewhat earlier, p. 44. s.22. 
, seems evident, from this passage, that the Athenians were at first 
displeased with such diversion from the regular purpose of the war, 
though the payment from Artabazus afterwards partially reconciled 
them to it ; which is somewhat different from the statement of Dio- 
dorus. 

From an inscription (cited in Rehdantz, Vita; Ipbicratis, Chabri®, &e. 
p. 158) we make out that Chares, Charidemus, and Phokion, were 
■boat tips time ib joint-command of the Athenian fleet near Lesbos, 
and that they were in some negotiation as to pecuniary supplies with 
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Chares joined Artabazus with his own army, rein- 
forced by additional bodies of mercenaries recently 
disbanded by the Persian satraps. With this en- 
tire force he gave battle to the king’s troops under 
the command of Tithraustes, and gained a splendid 
victory ; upon which Artabazus remunerated him 
so liberally, as to place the whole Athenian army 
in temporary affluence. The Athenians at home 
were at first much displeased with their general, for 
violating his instructions, and withdrawing his army 
from its prescribed and legitimate task. The news 
of his victory, however, and of the lucrative re- 
compense following it, somewhat mollified them. 
But presently they learned that the Persian king, 
indignant at such a gratuitous aggression on their 
part, was equipping a large fleet to second the ope- 
rations of their enemies. Intimidated by the pro- 
spect of Persian attack, they became anxious to con- 
clude peace with the revolted allies ; who on their 
part were not less anxious to terminate the war. 
Embassies being exchanged, and negotiations 
opened, in the ensuing year (355 b.c., the third of 
the war) a peace was sworn, whereby the Athenians 
recognised the complete autonomy, and severance 
from their confederacy, of the revolted cities Chios, 
Rhodes, Kos, and Byzantium 1 . 

the Persian Orontes on the mainland. But the inscription is so mutilated, 
that no distinct matter of fact can be ascertained. 

1 Diodor. xvi. 22. I place little reliance on the Argument prefixed 
to- the Oration of Isokrates De Pace. As far as I am able to under- 
stand the facts of this obscure period, it appears to me that the author 
of that Argument has joined them together erroneously, and miscon- 
ceived the situation. * ... ... 

The assertion of Demosthenes, in the Oration a gain st Dapti w ri 
(p. 481. s. 90), respecting the behaviour of the Chians towards thf.'***”-* 
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End of the Such was the termination of the Social War, 
— greatloss which fatally impaired the power, and lowered the 
Athens? 1- *° dignity, of Athens. Imperfectly as we know the 
events, it seems clear that her efforts to meet this’ 
formidable revolt were feeble and inadequate ; evin- 
cing a sad downfall of energy since the year 412 b.c., 
when she had contended with transcendent vigour 
against similar and even greater calamities, only a 
year after her irreparable disaster before Syracuse. 
Inglorious as the result of the Social War was, it 
had nevertheless been costly, and left Athens poor. 
The annual revenues of her confederacy were greatly 
lessened by the secession of so many important 
cities, and her public treasury was exhausted. It 
is just at this time that the activity of Demosthenes 
as a public adviser begins. In a speech delivered 
this year (355 b.c.), he notes the poverty of the 
treasury ; and refers back to it in discourses of after 
time as a fact but too notorious 1 . 

But the misfortunes arising to Athens from the 
Social War did not come alone. It had the farther 
effect of rendering her less competent for defence 
against the early aggressions of Philip of Macedon. 

• awifentf That prince, during the first year of his accession 
~ B.c.), had sought to conciliate Athens by va- 

: Amphipoii?. rions measures, but especially by withdrawing his 
garrison from Amphipolis, while he was establishing 
his military strength in the interior against the Illy- 
rians and Pseonians. He had employed in this 


BHK 7 of CM™, seems rather to imply that the peace with Chios had 
be« concluded before that oration wa* delivered. It was delivered in 
the very year of the peace 355 b.c. 

* dV ' Leptinem ' P- 464 - 26. 27; and De Corona, 
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manner a period apparently somewhat less than two 
years ; and employed it with such success, as to 
humble his enemies in the interior, and get together 
a force competent for aggressive operations against 
the cities on the coast. During this interval, Am- 
phipolis remained a free and independent city ; for- 
mally renounced by Philip, and not assailed by the 
Athenians. Why they let slip this favourable op- 
portunity of again enforcing by arms pretensions 
on which they laid so much stress — I have before 
partially (though not very satisfactorily) explained. 

Philip was not the man to let them enjoy the oppor- 
tunity longer than he could help, or to defer the 
moment of active operations as they did. Towards 
the close of 358 b.c., finding his hands free from 
impediments in the interior, he forthwith commenced 
the siege of Amphipolis. The inhabitants are said 
to have been unfavourably disposed towards him, 
and to have given him many causes for war*. It is 
not easy to understand what these causes could 
have been, seeing that so short a time before, the 
town had been garrisoned by Macedonians invoked 
as protectors against Athens ; nor were the inha- 
bitants in any condition to act aggressively against 
Philip. 

Having in vain summoned Amphipolis to sur- b.c. 358 . Jj 
render, Philip commenced a strenuous siege, assail- ;tf 

ing the walls with battering-rams and other military send to** 4 

. assistance 

engines. The weak points of the fortification must from --:M 
nave been well known to him, from his own sol- mam ^ 
diers who had been recently in garrison. The inha- fe^* 
bitants defended themselves with vigour; bat-4,.. 


1 Diodor. xvi. 8. 
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was now the change of circumstances, that they 
were forced to solicit their ancient enemy Athens 
for aid against the Macedonian prince. Their en- 
voys Hierax and Stratokles, reaching Athens shortly 
after the successful close of the Athenian expedition 
to Euboea, presented themselves before the public 
assembly, urgently inviting the Athenians to come 
forthwith and occupy Amphipolis, as the only 
chance of rescue from Macedonian dominion 1 . We 
are not certain whether the Social War had yet 
broken out ; if it had, Athens w T ould be too much 
pressed with anxieties arising out of so formidable 
a revolt, to have means disposable even for the 
tempting recovery of the long-lost Amphipolis. But 
at any rate Philip had foreseen and counterworked 
the prayers of the Amphipolitans. He sent a cour- 
teous letter to the Athenians, acquainting them that 
he was besieging the town, yet recognising it as 
belonging of right to them, and promising to restore 
it to them when he should have succeeded in the 
capture 2 . 

Much of the future history of Greece turned upon 
the manner in which Athens dealt with these two 


1 Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 11. s. 8 «’ yhp, Zff fro/uv Ev- 

fionim p(&ori&r)KoTfs, sot napparav ’ ApcpmoXirav 'If pa$ Km SrparoKbys 
towi rS firpia, KtXtiotrres ppCis rrXfii/ Kal irapaAapfiavtlv -i )v ttoAiv, 
ovrrjv napff X opfff virtp rjuav avrtov irpoOvptav tjvnfp vntp ttJS 
Evpcxav <roiTijpiar, ft X fT &v AprpmoAiv Tore Kill TvavTav r<ov per a javra 
fjrt cnraAAcrypcVoi irpaypaTcoi/. 

. ’il em03th ™ eS COn , t - p. 659. s. 138 K&Kflvo fldStts, 

... , P**' Ap<f>iirokiv firokiopKfi, tv’ vp.lv napaZa, nokiopKtiv 

Kafr, Ka t north, avnpova^ero 

Also the Oration De Halonneso, p. 83. s . 28 rr> S’ eVnrroX-jr, 

npos tfiijrcv (Philip) or Ap^tnoAiv firoXiopKft, tntAfXqorrat, 

tZZSf? T W r b,v ipfrtpav ^opK^as 

mfohof.v m oUa , axx' „i r £v i x iv rlv 
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conflicting messages. The situation of Amphipolis, 
commanding the passage over the Strymon, was 
not only all-important — as shutting up Macedonia 
to the eastward and as opening the gold regions 
around Mount Pangseus — but was also easily defen- 
sible by the Athenians from seaward, if once ac- 
quired. Had they been clear-sighted in the appre- 
ciation of chances, and vigilant in respect to future 
defence, they might now have acquired this im- 
portant place, and might have held it against the 
utmost efforts of Philip. But that fatal inaction 
which had become their general besetting sin, was 
on the present occasion encouraged by some plausi- 
ble, yet delusive, pleas. The news of the danger 
of the Amphipolitans would be not unwelcome at 
Athens — where strong aversion was entertained to- 
wards them, as refractory occupants of a territory 
not their own, and as having occasioned repeated 
loss and humiliation to the Athenian arms. Nor 
could the Athenians at once shift their point of view, 
so as to contemplate the question on the ground pf 
policy alone, and to recognise these old enemies as 
persons whose interests had now come into harmony 
with their own. On the other hand, the present 
temper of the Athenians towards Philip was highly 
favourable. Not only had they made peace with him 
during the preceding year, but they also felt that 
he had treated them well both in evacuating Amphi- 
polis and in dismissing honourably their citizens 
who had been taken prisoners in the army of his 
competitor Argaeus 1 . Hence they were predisposed 
to credit his positive assurance, that he only wished 

1 Itemostkenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660. a. M4. 
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to take the place in order to expel a troublesome 
population who had wronged and annoyed him, and 
that he would readily hand it over to its rightful 
owners the Athenians. To grant the application of 
the Amphipolitans for aid, would thus appear, at 
Athens, to be courting a new war and breaking with 
a valuable friend, in order to protect an odious 
enemy, and to secure" an acquisition which would 
at all events come to them, even if they remained 
still, through the cession of Philip. It is necessary 
to dwell upon the motives which determined Athens 
on this occasion to refrain from interference ; since 
there were probably few of her resolutions which 
she afterwards more bitterly regretted. The letter 
of assurance from Philip was received and trusted ; 
the envoys from Amphipolis were dismissed with 
a refusal. 

Deprived of all hope of aid from Athens, the 
Amphipolitans still held out as long as they could. 
But a party in the town entered into correspondence 
with Philip to betray it, and the defence thus gradu- 
ally became feebler. At length he made a breach 
in the walls, sufficient, with the aid of partisans 
within, to carry the city by assault, not without 
a brave resistance from those who still remained 
faithful. All the citizens unfriendly to him were 
expelled or fled, the rest were treated with lenity ; 
but we are told that little favour was shown by 
Philip towards those who had helped in the betrayal 1 . 


Diodor. xvi. 8, with the passage from Libanius cited in Wesseling’s 
note. Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 10. s. 5. 

Stratokles were the Amphipohtan envoys despatched to 
** w «d against Philip. An Inscription yet remain*. 
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Amphipolis was to Philip an acquisition of un- importance 
speakable importance, not less for defence than for polis to 
offence. It was not only the most convenient ma- 
ritime station in Thrace, but it also threw open to Athe nians 16 
him all the country east of the Strymon, and espe- of 
daily the gold region near Mount Pangseus. He promise, 
established himself firmly in his new position, which 
continued from henceforward one of the bulwarks 
of Macedonia, until the conquest of that kingdom 
by the Romans. He took no steps to fulfil his pro- 
mise of handing over the place to the Athenians, 
who doubtless sent embassies to demand it. The 
Social War, indeed, which just now broke out, 
absorbed all their care and all their forces, so that 
they were unable, amidst their disastrous reverses 
at Chios and elsewhere, to take energetic measures 
in reference to Philip and Amphipolis. Nevertheless 
he still did not peremptorily refuse the surrender, 
but continued to amuse the Athenians with delusive 


hopes, suggested through his partisans, paid or 
voluntary, in the public assembly. 

It was the more necessary for him to postpone Philip 
any open breach with Athens, because the Olyn- aTw ?.... 8 
thians had conceived serious alarm from his con- ^ u h ra f ^ 
quest of Amphipolis, and had sent to negotiate a ^es'them 
treaty of amity and alliance with the Athenians, to reject 
Such an alliance, had it been concluded, would have from the 
impeded the farther schemes of Philip. But his ^proposed 
partisans at Athens procured the dismissal of the 
Olynthian envoys, by renewed assurances that the Amphipefi*. 


Macedonian prince was still the friend of Athens, 

recording the sentence of perpetual banishment of Philo and Stratokles, 
See Boeekh, Corp. laser. No. 2008. 
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and still disposed to cede Amphipolis as her legiti- 
mate possession. They represented, however, that 
he had good ground for complaining that Athens 
continued to retain Pydna, an ancient Macedonian 
seaport 1 . Accordingly they proposed to open nego- 
tiations with him for the exchange of Pydna against 
Amphipolis. But as the Pydnseans were known to 
be adverse to the transfer, secrecy was indispensable 
in the preliminary proceedings ; so that Antiphon 
and Charidemus, the two envoys named, took their 
instructions from the Senate and made their reports 
only to the Senate. The public assembly being 
informed that negotiations, unavoidably secret, 
were proceeding, to ensure the acquisition of Am- 
phipolis — was persuaded to repel the advances of 
Olynthus, as well as to look upon Philip still as a 
friend 2 . 

The proffered alliance of the Olynthians was thus 
rejected, as the entreaty of the Amphipolitans for 
aid had previously been. Athens had good reason 
to repent of both. The secret negotiation brought 
her no nearer to the possession of Amphipolis. It 
ended in nothing, or in worse than nothing, as it 
amused her with delusive expectations, while Philip 
opened a treaty with the Olynthians, irritated, ol 
course, by* their recent repulse at Athens. As yet 
he had maintained pacific relations with the Athe- 
nians, even while holding Amphipolis contrary to 


. . » Diodor, xiii.49. Pydna had been acquired to 

Athens by Timotheus. 
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his engagement. But he now altered his policy, 
and contracted alliance with the Olynthians ; whose 
friendship he purchased not only by ceding to them 
the district of Anthemus (lying between Olynthus 
and Therma, and disputed by the Olynthians with 
former Macedonian kings), but also by conquering 
and handing over to them the important Athenian 
possession of Potidaea 1 . We know no particulars 
of these important transactions. Our scanty autho- 
rities merely inform us, that during the first two 
years (358-356 b.c.), while Athens was absorbed 
by her disastrous Social War, Philip began to act 
as her avowed enemy. He conquered from her not 
only Pydna and other places for himself, but also 
Potidsea for the Olynthians. W e are told that Pydna 
was betrayed to Philip by a party of traitors in the 
town 2 ; and he probably availed himself of the secret 
propositions made by Athens respecting the ex- 
change of Pydna for Amphipolis, to exasperate the 
Pydnaeans against her bad faith ; since they would 
have good ground for resenting the project of trans- 
ferring them underhand, contrary to their own in- 
clination. Pydna was the first place besieged and 
captured. Several of its inhabitants, on the ground 

1 Demosthenes, Philipp, ii. p. 71- s. 22. 

1 Demosthen. adv. Leptinem, p. 476. s. 71 Kaneivo 

e^erdcrojpei', oi npobovrcs Trjv nvSeav mu rdXXa \i>pia ra> iiXinmp rep 
nor eirap&VrfS vpas tj&Ikovv ; 7 na<rt npuSrpiov rovro, on Tali nap 
ckcUov Sapfalt, as 81 a ravra ea-ttrBai cr<f>l(riv T}yovvro ; 

Compare Olynthiac i. p. 10. s. 5. 

This discourse was pronounced in 355 B.c., thus affording confirma- 
tory evidence of the date assigned to the surrender of Pydna and 
Potidsea. 

What the “ other places ” here alluded to by Demosthenes are (be- 
sides Pydna and Potidsea), we do not know. It spears by Diodorus 
( xvi. 31) that Methone was not taken till 354-353 B.c. , 
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of prior offence towards Macedonia 1 , are said to 
have been slain, while even those who had betrayed 
the town were contemptuously treated. The siege 
lasted long enough to transmit news to Athens, 
and to receive aid, had the Athenians acted with 
proper celerity in despatching forces. But either 
the pressure of the Social War — or the impatience 
of personal service as well as of pecuniary payment 
— or both causes operating together — made them 
behindhand with the exigency. Several Athenian 
citizens were taken in Pydna and sold into slavery, 
some being ransomed by Demosthenes out of his 
own funds ; yet we cannot make out clearly that 
any relief at all was sent from Athens 2 . If any 
was sent, it came too late. 

Equal tardiness was shown in the relief sent to 
Potidaea 3 — though the siege, carried on jointly by 
Philip and the Olynthians, was both long and costly 4 


The conquests of Philip are always enumerated by Demosthenes in 
this order, Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidma, Method, &c., Olynthiac i. 
p. 1 1 . s. 9. p. 12. s. 13 ; Philippic i. p. 41. s. 6 ; De Corona, p. 248. s. 85. 

See Ulpian ad Demosthenem, Olynth. i. p. 10. s. 5 ; also Diodor. xvi. 
8; and Wesseling’s note. 


In the public vote of gratitude passed many years afterwards by 
the Athenian assembly towards Demosthenes, his merits are recited ; 
and among them we find this contribution towards the relief of captives 
at Pydna, Method, and Olynthus (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 851). 

Compare Demosthenes, Olynthiac i. p. 11. s. 9; PhUippici. p.50. 
8. (where he mentions the expedition to Potidaea as having come too 
late, but does not mention any expedition for relief of Pydna). 

Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 656. s . 128. wpbs vfias TroXeficov, 
XPVpara woXM <b-oX<i<rar (Philip, in the siege of Potidaea). In this 
oration (delivered b.c. 352) Demosthenes treats the capture of Potidaea 
^ ® work of Philip ; in the second Olynthiac, he speaks as if 

Philip had been a secondary agent, a useful adjunct to the Olynthians 
e siege, ir «* av n-pit IloriSmav ’0\vv6iots efbaim n tovto <rvmp- 
' e. t e Macedonian power was nr oi crpuepa 

• A k*i re P” !sentat * on » delivered two or three years before the second, 
is doubtless the more correct. 
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— and though there were a body of Athenians 
settlers (Kleruchs) resident there, whom the capture 
of the place expelled from their houses and pro- 
perties 1 . Even for the rescue of these fellow- 
citizens, it does not appear that any native Athe- 
nians would undertake the burden of personal 
service: the relieving force despatched seems to have 
consisted of a general with mercenary foreigners ; 
who, as no pay was provided for them, postponed 
the enterprise on which they were sent to the 
temptation of plundering elsewhere for their own 
profit 2 . It was thus that Philip, without any 
express declaration of war, commenced a series of 
hostile measures against Athens, and deprived her 
of several valuable maritime possessions on the 
coast of Macedonia and Thrace, besides his breach 
of faith respecting the cession of Amphipolis 3 . After 

1 Demosthenes, Philipp, ii. p. 71- s. 22. HorlSaiav S’ iSISov, tow 
'Aflrjvaiani m roocovs (KfidWani (Philip gave it to the Olynthians), neat ttji> 
pev i\Bpav irpos rjpas airos dvrjp7]TO, rfjv \u>pav & cKfivois eScSwKfi 
kapvova-dai. The passage in the Oratio de Ilalonneso (p. 79. s. 10) alludes 
to this same extrusion and expropriation of the Athenian Kleruchs, 
though Voemel and Franke (erroneously, I think) suppose it to allude 
to the treatment of these Kleruchs by Philip some years afterwards, 
when he took Potidaea for himself. We may be sure that no Atlieniau 
Kleruchs were permitted to stay at Potidaia even after the first capture. 

2 The general description given in the first Philippic of Demosthenes, 
of the mr ouroAoi from Athens, may doubtless be applied to the expedition 
for the relief of Potidaea — Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. -16. s. 28. p. 53. 
s. 52. and the general tenor of the harangue. 

3 Diodorus (xvi. 8), in mentioning the capture of Potidara, considers 
it an evidence of the kind disposition of Philip, and of his great respect 
for the dignity of Athens ((jn\avdpdma>s npoaeveyKapevos) that he spared 
the persons of these Athenians in the place, and permitted them to de- 
part. But it was a great wrong, under the circumstances, that he should 
expel and expropriate them, when no offence had been given to him, 
and when there was no formal war (Demosth. Or. de Ilalonneso, p. 79. 
s. 10). 

Diodorus states also that Philip gave Pydna, as well as Potidrea, to 
the Olynthians ; which is not correct. 
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her losses from the Social War, and her disappoint- 
ment about Amphipolis, she was yet farther mor- 
tified by seeing Pydna pass into his hands, and 
Potidaea (the most important possession in Thrace 
next to Amphipolis) into those of Olynthus. Her 
impoverished settlers returned home, doubtless with 
bitter complaints against the aggression, but also 
with just vexation against the tardiness of their 
countrymen in sending relief. 

*c.358- These two years had been so employed by Philip 
Increase of as advance prodigiously his power and ascend- 
SVBgl enc y- He had deprived Athens of her hold upon 
rfciyp 3 * Thermaic § u lf> * n which she now seems only 
o^ensgoid to have retained the town of Meth6n&, instead 
Mount Pan- °f the series of ports round the gulf acquired for 
ber by Timotheus 1 . He had conciliated the good- 
raraes&om *be Olynthians by his cession of Anthemus 

them. and Potidaea ; the latter place, from its command- 
ing situation on the isthmus of Pallene, giving 
them the mastery of that peninsula 2 , and en- 
suring (what to Philip was of great importance) 
their enmity with Athens. He not only improved 
the maritime conveniences of Amphipolis, but 
also extended his acquisitions into the auriferous 
regions of Mount Pangseus eastward of the Stry- 
mon. He possessed himself of that productive 
country immediately facing the island of Thasos ; 
where both Thasians and Athenians had once 
contended for the rights of mining, and from 
whence, apparently, both had extracted valuable 


1 Demosthenes, Philippic i n 41 , c » <■ » - 

, _ ’ PP P- ’«• s. tiyoiuv nan 

Uv&vav cat *ai * al „ dvTa ^ 

o’utf'iov kCk\g), & c. 

1 Demosthenes, Philipp, ii. p. 70. ». 22. 
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produce. In the interior of this region he founded 
a new city called Philippi, enlarged from a previous 
town called Krenides, recently founded by the Tha- 
sians ; and he took such effective measures for 
increasing the metallic works in the neighbourhood, 
that they presently yielded to him a large revenue; 
according to Diodorus, not less than 1000 talents 
per annum 1 . He caused a new gold coin to be 
struck, bearing a name derived from his own. The 
fresh source of wealth thus opened was of the 
greatest moment to him, as furnishing means to 
meet the constantly increasing expense of his mili- 
tary force. He had full employment to keep his 
soldiers in training : for the nations of the interior 
— Illyrians, Pseonians, and Thracians — humbled but 
not subdued, rose again in arms, and tried again 
jointly to reclaim their independence. The army 
of Philip — under his general Parmenio, of whom 
we now hear for the first time — defeated them, and 
again reduced them to submission 2 . 

It was during this interval too that Philip mar- B .c. 356 . 
ried Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus prince of Marriage^ 
the Molossi 3 , and descended from the ancient Mo- oiympias— 
lossian kings, who boasted of an heroic iEakid Alexander 
genealogy. Philip had seen her at the religious the Great ' 
mysteries in the island of Samothrace, where both 
were initiated at the same time. In violence of 
temper — in jealous, cruel, and vindictive disposi- 
tion — she forms almost a parallel to the Persian 
queens Amestris and Parysatis. The Epirotic wo- 

1 Dkxlor. xvi. 4-8 ; Harpokration v. Aarov, Herodot. ix. 74. 

* Diodor. xvi. 22 ; Plutarch, Alexand. c. 3. 

3 Justin, vii. 6. 

VOL. XI. Z 
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men, as well as the Thracian, were much given to 
the Bacchanalian religious rites, celebrated with 
fierce ecstacy amid the mountain solitudes in ho- 
nour of Dionysus 1 * . To this species of religious 
excitement Olympias was peculiarly susceptible. 
She is said to have been fond of tame snakes play- 
ing around her, and to have indulged in ceremonies 
of magic and incantation 4 . Her temper and cha- 
racter became, after no long time, repulsive and 
even alarming to Philip. But in the year 356 b.c. 
she bore to him a son, afterwards renowned as 
Alexander the Great. It was in the summer of 
this year, not long after the taking of Potidsea, that 
Philip received nearly at the same time, three mes- 
sengers with good news — the birth of his son ; the 
defeat of the Illyrians by Parmenio; and the suc- 
cess of one of his running horses at the Olympic 
games 3 . 

1 Plutarch, Alexatul. c. 2, 3. The Bacchic of Euripides contains a 

powerful description of these exciting ceremonies. 

3 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 2 , rj de ! OA vpiriQs pdAAoc *Tepa>v CrjXwatKTU 
rar Karovas, Kai Tour rrfJouoracrpour c£ayov <ra ^ap/3apiKwTcpov, ofais 
ptydkovs xtipot)6fis i(f>(i\KCTO toU Biatrots, &c. 

Compare Duris apud Athenaeum, xiii. p. 560. 

• Plutarch, Alexand. c. 3; Justin, xii. 19. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SACRED WAR TO 
THAT OF THE OLYNTHIAN WAR. 

It has been recounted in the preceding chapter, how 
Philip, during the continuance of the Social War, 
aggrandised himself in Macedonia and Thrace at the 
expense of Athens, by the acquisition of Amphipo- 
lis, Pydna, and Potidsea — the two last actually taken 
from her, the first captured only under false assu- 
rances held out to her while he was besieging it : 
how he had farther strengthened himself by enlist- 
ing Olynthus both as an ally of his own, and as an 
enemy of the Athenians. He had thus begun the 
war against Athens, usually spoken of as the war 
about Amphipolis, which lasted without any formal 
peace for twelve years. The resistance opposed by* 
Athens to these his first aggressions had been faint 
and ineffective — partly owing to embarrassments. 

But the Social War had not yet terminated, when 
new embarrassments and complications, of a far 
more formidable nature, sprang up elsewhere — 
known by the name of the Sacred War, rending 
the very entrails of the Hellenic world, and profit- 
able only to the indefatigable aggressor in Mace- 
donia. 

The Amphiktyonic assembly, which we shall now c»nses<rf 
find exalted into an inauspicious notoriety, was an War— tbe 
Hellenic institution ancient and venerable, but rarely 
invested with practical efficiency. Though political se “ bl J r - 

z 2 
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by occasion, it ^as religious in its main purpose, 
associated with the worship of Apollo at Delphi and 
of Dem6ter at Thermopylae. Its assemblies were 
held twice annually — in spring at Delphi, in autumn 
at Thermopylae ; while in every fourth year it pre- 
sided at the celebration of the great Pythian festival 
near Delphi, or appointed persons to preside in its 
name. It consisted of deputies called Hieromne- 
monesandPylagorae, sent by the twelve ancient na- 
tions or fractions of the Hellenic name, who were 
recognised as its constituent body : Thessalians, 
Boeotians, Dorians, Ionians, Perrhaebians, Mag- 
nates, Lokrians, CEtaeans or iEnianes, Achaeans, 
Malians, Phokians, Dolopes. These were the twelve 
nations, sole partners in the Amphiktyonic sacred 
rites and meetings : each nation, small and great 
alike, having two votes in the decision and no more ; 
and each city, small and great alike, contributing 
equally to make up the two votes of that nation to 
which it belonged. Thus Sparta counted only as 
one of the various communities forming the Dorian 
nation : Athens, in like manner in the Ionian, not 
superior in rank to Erythrse or Priene 1 . 

That during the preceding century, the Amphi- 
ktyonic assembly had meddled rarely, and had never 
meddled to any important purpose, in the political 
afiairs of Greece — is proved by the fact that it is 
not once mentioned either in the history of Thu- 
cydides, or in the Hellenica of Xenophon. But 
after the humiliation of Sparta at Leuktra, this 


P- 280. c. 36. For particulars respecting 
tteA^iktyomc assembly, see the treatise of Tittman, Ueber den 
Ampbiktyomachen Bund, p. 37, 45, seqq. 
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great religious convocation of the Hellenic world, 
after long torpor, began to meet for the despatch 
of business. Unfortunately its fhanifestations of 
activity were for the most part abusive and mis- 
chievous. Probably not long after the battle of 
Leuktra, though we do not know the precise year 
— the Thebans exhibited before the Amphiktyons 
an accusation against Sparta, for having treache- 
rously seized the Kadmeia (the citadel of Thebes) 
in a period of profound peace. Sentence of con- 
demnation was pronounced against her 1 , together 
with a fine of 500 talents, doubled after a certain 
interval of non-payment. The act here put in ac- 
cusation was indisputably a gross political wrong ; 
and a pretence, though a very slight pretence, for 
bringing political wrong under cognizance of the 
Amphiktyons, might be found in the tenor of the 
old oath taken by each included city 2 . Still, dvery 
one knew that for generations past, the assembly 
had taken no actual cognizance of political wrong ; 
so that both trial and sentence were alike glaring 
departures from understood Grecian custom — pro- 
ving only the humiliation of Sparta and the insolence 
of Thebes. The Spartans of course did not submit 
to pay, nor were there any means of enforcement 
against them. No practical effect followed there- 
fore, except (probably) the exclusion of Sparta from 
the .Amphiktyonic assembly — as well as from the 
Delphian temple and the Pythian games. Indi- 
rectly, however, the example was most pernicious, 
as demonstrating that the authority of a Pan-hellenic 

1 Diodor. xvi. 23-29 ; Justin, viii. 1. 

3 JSscliines, De Fals. Leg. p- 2/9. c. 35. 
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convocation, venerable from its religious antiquity, 
could be abused to satisfy the political antipathies 
of a single leading state. 

In the year 357 b.c., a second attempt was made 
by Thebes to employ the authority of the Amphi- 
ktyonic assembly as a means of crushing her neigh- 
bours the Phokians. The latter had been, from old 
time, border-enemies of the Thebans, Lokrians, and 
Thessalians. Until the battle of Leuktra, they had 
fought as allies of Sparta against Thebes, but had 
submitted to Thebes after that battle, and had con- 
tinued to be her allies, though less and less cordial, 
until the battle ofMantinea and the death of Epami- 
nondas 1 . Since that time, the old antipathy appears 
to have been rekindled, especially on the part of 
Thebes. Irritated against the Phokians probably as 
having broken off from a sworn alliance, she deter- 
mined to raise against them an accusation in the Am- 
phiktyonic assembly. As to the substantive ground 
of accusation, we find different statements. Accord- 
ing to one witness, they were accused of having 
cultivated some portion of the Kirrhaean plain, con- 
secrated from of old to Apollo; according to another 
they were charged with an aggressive invasion of 
Bceotia; while according to a third, the war was 
caused by their having carried off Theano, a mar- 
ried Theban woman. Pausanias confesses that he 
.cannot distinctly make out what was the allegation 
against them*. Assisted by the antipathy of the 


eampmre Xcnoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 23, and vii. 5, 4. About the feud 
' of the Thwsabans and Pholriaua, seeHerodot. vii. 176, viii.27; Machines, 

„ P-28 9 -c-43-of the Lokrians and Phokians, Xenoph. 

Hellen. in. 5, 3 ; Pausanias, in. 9, 4 . 

' Di ° d0r ' * vL 23 : Juatm > viii - 1 4 Pausanias, x. 2, 1 ; Duris ap. Athe- 
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Thessalians and Lokrians, not less vehement than 
her own, Thebes had no difficulty in obtaining sen- 
tence of condemnation against the Phokians. A 
fine was imposed upon them ; of what amount, we 
are not told, but so heavy as to be far beyond their 
means of payment. 

It was thus that the Thebans, who had never B C - 357. 
been able to attach to themselves a powerful con- “ 

federaey such as that which formerly held its meet- * con ' 

J J secrating 

* ings-at Sparta, supplied the deficiency by abusing thePho- 
their ascendency in the Amphiktyonic assembly to tory to 
procure vengeance upon political enemies. A certain ApolIo ‘ 
time was allowed for liquidating the fine, which the 
Phokians had neither means nor inclination to do. 
Complaint of the fact was then made at the next 
meeting of the Amphiktyons, when a decisive reso- 
lution was adopted, and engraven along with the 
rest on a column in the Delphian temple, to expro- 
priate the recusant Phokians, and consecrate all 
their territory to Apollo — as Kirrha with its fertile 
plain had been treated two centuries before. It 
became necessary, at the same time, for the main- 
tenance of consistency and equal dealing, to revive 
the mention of the previous fine still remaining un- 
paid by the Lacedaemonians ; against whom it was 
accordingly proposed to pass a vote of something 
like excommunication. 


nteum, xiii. p. 560. Justin says, “ Causa et origo hujus mali, Thebani 
fuere; qui cum rerum potireutur, secundam fortunam imbecillo ammo 
ferentes, victos armis Lacedsemonios et Phocenses, quasi parra sup- 
plied csdibus et rapinis luissent, apud commune Graeciae concilium 
superbe accusaverunt. Lacedsemoniis crimini datum, quod arcem The- 
bannm induciarum tempore occupassent ; Phocensibus, quod Bceotjam 
depopulate essent ; prorsus quasi post arma et bellum locum legjbo* 
reliquissent.” 
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Such impending dangers, likely to be soon re- 
alized under the instigation of Thebes, excited a 
resolute spirit of resistance among the Phokians. 
A wealthy and leading citizen of the Phokian town 
Ledon, named Philomelus son of Theotimus, stood 
forward as the head of this sentiment, setting him- 
self energetically to organize means for the preser- 
vation of Phokian liberty as well as property. Among 
his assembled countrymen, he protested against the 
gross injustice of the recent sentence, amercing 
them in ati enormous ^um exceeding their means ; 
when the strip of land, where they were alleged to 
have trespassed on the property of the god, was at 
best narrow and insignificant. Nothing was left 
now to avert from them utter ruin, except a bold 
front and an obstinate resistance ; which he (Philo- 
melus) would pledge himself to conduct with suc- 
cess, if they would entrust him with full powers. 
The Phokians (he contended) were the original and 
legitimate administrators of the Delphian temple — 
a privilege of which they had been wrongfully dis- 
possessed by the Amphiktyonic assembly and the 
Delphians. “ Let us reply to our enernies (he urged) 
byre-asserting our lost rights and seizing the temple ; 
we shall obtain support and countenance from many 
Grecian states, whose interest is the same as our own, 
to resist the unjust decrees of the Amphiktyons 1 . 
Our enemies the Thebans (he added) are plotting 
the seizure of the temple for themselves, through 
the corrupt connivance of an Amphiktyonic ma- 
jority : let us anticipate and prevent their injustice 2 .” 

f £j° dor - xv ‘- 23 > 24 ; Pausaniag, x . 2, 1. 

thi* design, imputed to the Thebans, was a part of the case 
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Here a new question was raised, respecting the 
right of presidency over the most venerated sanc- 
tuary in Greece ; a question fraught with ruin to 
the peace of the Hellenic world. The claim of the 
Phokians was not a mere fiction, but founded on an 
ancient reality, and doubtless believed by themselves 
to be just. Delphi and its inhabitants were ori- 
ginally a portion of the Phokian name. In the 
Homeric Catalogue, which Philomelus emphatically 
cited, it stands enumerated among the Phokians 
commanded by Schedius and Epistroplius, under 
the name of the “ rocky Pytho” — a name still ap- 
plied to it by Herodotus '. The Delphians had ac- 
quired sufficient force to sever themselves from their 
Phokian brethren — to stand out as a community 


Question of 
right raised 
as to the 
presidency 
of the 
temple — 
old right of 
the Pho- 
kians 

against that 
of the Del- 
phians and 
the Am- 
phiktyons. 


made out by the Phokians for themselves, we may feel assured from the 
passage in Demosthenes, Pals. Leg. p. 347. s. 22. Demosthenes charges 
/Kschines with having made false promises and statements to the Athe- 
nian assembly, on returning from his embassy in 346 B.c. iEschines 
told the Athenians (so Demosthenes affirms) that he had persuaded 
Philip to act altogether in the interest and policy of Athens ; that the 
Athenians. would very presently see Thebes besieged by Philip, and the 
Boeotian towns restored; and furthermore, ra 8t£> Si ra \pi)pxrra tlmrpar- 
T dpeva, o i Trapa&tQKtav, aWa rcapa QT)f$aio>v r U)V f3ov\ev(rdvTa>v ri]V 
KardSiy^iv too iepov' StSdae nv yap uirui (<f>rj tov ♦iXonrov ort avSiv 
t/ttov oi /3 f fto vX f vk6t ( i Twv rati xtpo-'t npa^avTav, 

Ka't Sid Taira xpfjpaff fauna rovs Qrjftalovi (TTtKfKTjpv^irai. 

How far TEschines really promised to the Athenians that which De- 
mosthenes here alleges him to have promised — is a matter to be inves- 
tigated when we arrive at the transactions of the year 346 B.c. But it 
seems to me clear that the imputation (true or false) against the Thebans, 
of having been themselves in conspiracy to seize the temple, must have 
emanated first from the Phokians, as part of the justification of then- 
own proceedings. If the Thebans ever conceived such an idea, it must 
have been before the actual occupation of the temple by the Phokians ; 
if they were falsely charged with conceiving it, the false charge would 
also be preferred at the time. Demosthenes would hardly invent it 
twelve years after the Phokian occupation. 

1 Herodot. i. 64. “ * 
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by themselves — and to assume the lucrative privi- 
lege of administering the temple as their own pecu- 
liar. Their severance had been first brought about, 
and their pretensions as administrators espoused, 
by Sparta 1 , upon whose powerful interest they 
mainly depended. But the Phokians had never 
ceased to press their claim, and so far was the dis- 
pute from being settled against them, even in 450 
b.c., that they then had in their hands the actual 
administration. The Spartans despatched an army 
for the express purpose of taking it away from them 
and transferring it to the Delphians ; but very 
shortly afterwards, when the Spartan forces had 
retired, the Athenians marched thither, and dis- 
possessed the Delphians 2 , restoring the temple to the 
Phokians. This contest went by the name of the 
Sacred War. At that time the Athenians were 
masters of most parts of Bceotia, as well as of Me- 
gara and Pegae ; and had they continued so, the 
Phokians would probably have been sustained in 
their administration of the holy place ; the rights 
of the Delphians on one side, against those of the 
Phokians on the other, being then obviously de- 
pendent on the comparative strength of Athens 
and Sparta. But presently evil days came upon 
Athens, so that she lost all her inland possessions 
north of Attica, and could no longer uphold her 
allies in Phokis. The Phokians now in fact passed 
into allies of Sparta, and were forced to relinquish 
their temple management to the Delphians ; who 
were confirmed in it by a formal article of the peace 
of Nikias in 421 b.c®, and retained it without ques- 
1 Strabo, ix. p. 423. * Thucyd. i. 12. 3 Thucyd. v. 18. 
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tion, under the recognised Hellenic supremacy of 
Sparta, down to the battle of Leuktra. Even then, 
too, it continued undisturbed ; since Thebes was 
nowise inclined to favour the claim of her enemies 
the Phokians, but was on the contrary glad to be 
assisted in crushing them by their rivals the Del- 
phians ; who as managers of the temple, could ma- 
terially contribute to a severe sentence of the Am- 
phiktyonic assembly. 

We see thus that the claim now advanced by Active mea- 
Philomelus was not fictitious, but genuine, and felt by pmo-” 
by himself as well as by other Phokians to be the “otsto He 
recovery of an ancient privilege, lost only through 
superior force 1 . His views being heartily embraced 
by his countrymen, he was nominated general with mus. He 
full powers. It was his first measure to go to de- 
Sparta, upon whose aid he counted, in consequence Lokrilnl 
of the heavy fine which still stood imposed upon 
her by the Amphiktyonic sentence. He explained 
his views privately to King Archidamus, engaging, 
if the Phokians should become masters of the tem- 
ple, to erase the sentence and fine from the column 
of record. Archidamus did not dare to promise 
him public countenance or support ; the rather, as 
Sparta had always been the chief supporter of the 
Delphian presidency (as against the Phokian) over 
the temple. But in secret he warmly encouraged 
the scheme ; furnishing a sum of fifteen talents, be- 
sides a few mercenary soldiers, towards its execu- 
tion. With this aid Philomelus returned home, 

1 Justin (viii. 1) takes no notice of this first position of the Phokian* 
in regard to the temple of Delphi. He treats them as if they had been 
despoilers of the temple even at first ; “ velut deo irascentes.” 
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provided an equal sum of fifteen talents from his 
own purse, and collected a body of peltasts, Pho- 
kians as well as strangers. He then executed his 
design against Delphi, attacking suddenly both the 
town and the temple, and capturing them, as it 
would appear, with little opposition. To the alarmed 
Delphians, generally, he promised security and 
good treatment ; but he put to death the members 
of the Gens (or Clan) called Thrakidse, and seized 
their property : these men constituted one among 
several holy Gentes, leading conductors of the po- 
litical and religious agency of the place 1 . It is pro- 
bable, that when thus suddenly assailed, they had 
sent to solicit aid from their neighbours the Lokri- 
ans of Amphissa ; for Philomelus was scarcely in 
possession of Delphi, when these latter marched up 
to the rescue. He defeated them however with 
serious loss, and compelled them to return home. 

Thus completely successful in his first attempt, 
Philomelus lost no time in announcing solemnly 
and formally his real purpose. He proclaimed that 
he had come only to resume for the Phokians their 
ancient rights as administrators ; that the treasures 

1 Diodor. xvi. 24. Hesychius (v. Acujjpia&cu) mentions another 
phratry or gens at Delphi, called Laphriadse. See Wilhelm Gotte, Das 
Delphische Orakel, p. 83. Leipsic, 1839. 

It is stated by Pausanias, that the Phokians were bent upon dealing 
with Delphi and its inhabitants in the harshest manner ; intending to 
kill all the men of military age, to sell the remaining population as slaves, 
and to raze the whole town to the ground. Archidamus king of Sparta 
(according to Pausanias) induced the Phokians to abandon this reso- 
luion (Pausan. iii. 10, 4). 

At what moment the Phokians ever determined on this step — or, 
indeed, whether they ever really determined on it — we cannot feel any 
certainty. Nor can we decide confidently, whether Pausanias borrowed 
the statement from Theopompus, whom he quotes a little before. 
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of the temple should be safe and respected as before; pwiomeius 
that no impiety or illegality of any kind should be -temple — 
tolerated ; and that the temple and its oracle would merous* 1 
be opened, as heretofore, for visitors, sacrifices, 
and inquirers. At the same time, well aware that 
his Lokrian enemies at Amphissa were very near, sentiment 
he erected a wall to protect the town and temple, mLJagt** as} 
which appears to have been hitherto undefended— 2ITtempie 
especially its western side. He farther increased 
his levies of troops. While the Phokians, inspirited 
with this first advantage, obeyed his call in con- 
siderable numbers, he also attracted new merce- 
naries from abroad by the offer of higher pay. He 
was presently at the head of 5000 men, strong enough 
to hold a difficult post like Delphi against all imme- 
diate attack. But being still anxious to appease 
Grecian sentiment and avert hostility, he despatched 
envoys to all the principal states — not merely to 
Sparta and Athens, but also to his enemy Thebes. 

His envoys were instructed to offer solemn assu- 
rances, that the Phokians had taken Delphi simply 
to reclaim their paternal right of presidency, against 
past wrongful usurpation ; that they were prepared 
to give any security required by the Hellenic body, 
for strict preservation of the valuables in the tem- 
ple, and to exhibit and verify all, by weight and 
number, before examiners ; that conscious of their 
own rectitude of purpose, they did not hesitate to 
entreat positive support against their enemies, or at 
§ny rate, neutrality 1 . The answers sent to Philo- 





1 Diodor. xvi. 27. 'Opoias 8e Kai irp'os ras aX Aar ras eirunjporaras 
rav Kara r^v 'EAXaSa irokcuv airttrrfiKtv, anoKoyovfuvos, ori *ar«tXiprrai 
tovs A(\(f>ovt, ou rots UpoU xpiyuuTiv ini(iov\fCar, aXXa rrjs ni Upov 
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melus were not all of the same tenor. On this me- 
morable event, the sentiments of the Grecian world 
were painfully divided. While Athens, Sparta, the 
Peloponnesian Achaeans and some other states in 
Peloponnesus, recognised the possession of the Pho- 
kians, and agreed to assist them in retaining it — 
the Thebans and Thessalians declared strenuously 
against them, supported by all the states north of 
Boeotia, Lokrians, Dorians, iEnianes, Phthiot- 
Achseans, Magnates, Perrhsebians, Atbamanes, and 
Dolopes. Several of these last were dependents of 
the Thessalians, and followed their example ; many 

irpoartMTias ap(j>iafir)T(ov' rival yap <PcoKea)v avrfjv 28 iav ev rois naXaiois 
Xpovms anodebeiypevqv. Tgjj/ Sc xprfpdrayv rov Xoyov €<£77 Train rois 
EXXijtriv aTroScocrcii/, Kai rov re araOpov Ka'i top apiOpbv twv dvadrjpaTOiv 
erotpos rival napabi86vai rois fiovXopepois e£crd£n v. ’H £tov Sc, dv ns 81 
€ X@P av V tfaOovov TroXepr] ^co/cevai, paXurra pep ^yppa^riv, ft Sc prj ye, 
ryv rjovxiap dyeiv. 

In reference to the engagement taken by Philomelus, that he would 
exhibit and verify, before any general Hellenic examiners, all the valu- 
able property in the Delphian temple, by weight and number of articles — 
the reader will find interesting matter of comparison in the Attic In- 
scriptions, No. 137-142, vol.i. of Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptt.Gra;carum — 
with Boeckh s valuable commentary. These are the records of the 
numerous gold and silver donatives, preserved in the Parthenon, handed 
over by the treasurers of the goddess annually appointed, to their suc- 
cessors at the end of the year, from one Panathenaic festival to the next. 
The weight of each article is formally recorded, and the new articles 
ipeived each year (eVcrcm) are specified. Where an article is trans- 
acted without being weighed ( daraOpov the fact is noticed. — That the 
precious donatives in the Delphian temple also, were carefully weighed, 
we may judge by the statement of Herodotus, that the golden lion de- 
cated by Kroesus had lost a fraction of its weight in the conflagration 
of the building (Herodot. i. 50). 

Pausamas (x. 2, ] ) does not advert to the difference between the first 
and the second part of the proceedings of Philomelus; first, the 
seizure of the temple, without any spoliation of the treasure, but 
simp y upon the plea that the Phokians had the best right to ad- 
minister its affairs ; next, the seizure of the treasure and donatives of 
t e temple which he came to afterwards, when he found it necessary 
for defence. 
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of them moreover belonging to the Amphiktyonic 
constituency, must have taken part in the votes of 
condemnation just rescinded by the Phokians. 

We may clearly see that it was not at first the PWiomeius 
intention of Philomelus or his Phokian comrades to keep the 
lay hands on the property of the Delphian temple : agency 4 C 
and Philomelus, while taking pains to set himself 
right in the eyes of Greece, tried to keep the pro- 
phetic agency of the temple in its ordinary working, 
so as to meet the exigences of sacrifices and in- 
quirers as before. He required the Pythian priestess 
to mount the tripod, submit herself to the prophetic 
inspiration, and pronounce the word thus put into 
her mouth, as usual. But the priestess — chosen by 
the Delphians, and probably herself a member of 
one among the sacred Delphian Gentes — obstinately 
refused to obey him ; especially as the first question 
which he addressed concerned his own usurpation, 
and his chances of success against enemies. On 
his injunctions, that she should prophesy according 
to the traditional rites — she replied, that these rites 
were precisely what he had just overthrown ; upon 
which he laid hold of her, and attempted to place 
her on the tripod by force. Subdued and frightened 
for her own personal safety, the priestess exclaimed 
involuntarily, that he might do what be chose. 
Philomelus gladly took this as an answer, favourable 
to his purpose. He caused it to be put in writing 
and proclaimed, as an oracle from the god, sanc- 
tioning and licensing his designs. He convened 
a special meeting of his partisans and the Del- 
phians generally, wherein appeal was made to this 
encouraging answer, as warranting full confidence 
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with reference to the impending war. So it was 
construed by all around, and confirmatory evi- 
dence was derived from farther signs and omens 
occurring at the moment 1 . It is probable however 
that Philomelus took care for the future to name a 
new priestess, more favourable to his interest, and 
disposed to deliver oracular answers under the new 
administrators in the same manner as under the 
old. 

B^Uesof Though so large a portion. of the Grecian name 
had thus declared war against the Phokians, yet 

hUyuecei^ none at first appear to have made hostile movements, 
except the Lokrians, with whom Philomelus was 
fully competent to deal. He found himself strong 
enough to overrun and plunder their territory, en- 
gaging in some indecisive skirmishes. At first the 
Lokrians would not even give up the bodies of his 
slain soldiers for burial, alleging that sacrilegious 
men were condemned by the general custom of 
Greece to be cast out without sepulture. Nor did 
they desist from their refusal until he threatened 
retaliation towards the bodies of their own slain . 
So bitter was the exasperation arising out of this 
deplorable war throughout the Hellenic world ! 
Even against the Lokrians alone, however, Philo- 
melus soon found himself in want of money, for 
the payment of his soldiers — native Phokians as 
well as mercenary strangers. Accordingly, while 
he still adhered to his pledge to respect the tem- 
ple property, he did not think himself precluded 
from levying a forced contribution on the properties 
of his enemies, the wealthy Delphian citizens ; and 
1 Diodor. xvi. 25, 26, 27. ’ Diodor. xvi. 25. 
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his arms were soon crowned with a brilliant suc- 
cess against the Lokrians, in a battle fought near 
the Rocks called Phsedriades ; a craggy and difficult 
locality so close to Delphi, that the Lokrians must 
evidently have been the aggressors, marching up 
with a view to relieve the town. They were de- 
feated with great loss, both in slain and in prison- 
ers ; several of them only escaping the spear of the 
. enemy by casting themselves to certain death down 
the precipitous cliffs 1 . 

This victory, while imparting courage to the 
Phokians, proved the signal for fresh exertions 
among their numerous enemies. The loud com- 
plaints of the defeated Lokrians raised universal 
sympathy ; and the Thebans, now pressed by fear, 
as well as animated by hatred, of the Phokians, 
put themselves at the head of the movement. 
Sending round envoys to the Thessalians and the 
other Ampbiktyonic states, they invoked aid and 
urged the necessity of mustering a common force 
— “ to assist the god,” — to vindicate the judicial 
dignity of the Amphiktyonic assembly, — and to put 
down the sacrilegious Phokians 2 . It appears that a 
special meeting of the assembly itself was convened ; 
probably at Thermopylae, since Delphi was in pos- 
session of the enemy. Decided resolutions were 
here taken to form an Amphiktyonic army of 
execution ; accompanied by severe sentences of fine 
and other punishments, against the Phokian leaders 

1 Diodor. xvi. 28. 

9 Diodor. xvi. 28. yjfrjipio'ap.tvayv roiv ’ Xp(f)iKTvdvo>v rhv tr pos •Pcoicfis 
i roXtpov, ttoXXtj rapa^rj #cat didoraaif rjv naff oXrjv TTjU *E XXdda. Ol pip 
yap ? Kptvav ftorjOe iv tw $eo>, Ka\ rovs wf icpocrvXovs, *oXa£np* of 

tr pos TTfv tS>v &tj)Ktu)v fior}0*iav dniKkivav, * 
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by name — Philomelus and Onomarchus, perhaps 
brothers, but at least joint commanders, together 
with others 1 . 

The peril of the Phokians now became imminent. 
Their own unaided strength was nowise sufficient 
to resist the confederacy about to arm in defence 
of the Amphiktyonic assembly 2 ; nor does it appear 
that either Athens or Sparta had as yet given them 
anything more than promises and encouragement. 
Their only chance of effective resistance lay in the 
levy of a large mercenary force ; for which purpose 
neither their own funds, nor any farther aid deri- 
vable from private confiscation, could be made ad- 
equate. There remained no other resource except 
to employ the treasures and valuables in the Del- 
phian temple, upon which accordingly Philomelus 
now laid hands. He did so, however, as his pre- 
vious conduct evinced, with sincere reluctance, pro- 
bably with various professions at first of borrowing 
only a given sum, destined to meet the actual emer- 
gency, and intended to be repaid as soon as safety 
should be provided for 3 . But whatever may have 

1 Diodor. xvi. 32. about Onomarchus — iroWais yap Ka\ pcyakais 81- 
kok wri To>y 'Ap<f>iKTv6va>v ?jv Kara8(8iKa<rpcvos Spoiws Tols oXXois, &C. 

Onomarchus is denominated the colleague of Philomelus, cap- 31, 
and his brother, cap. 61 . 

* Even in 374 b.c., three years before the battle of Leuktra, the 
Phokians bad been unable to defend themselves against Thebes without 
aid from Sparta (Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 1). 

* Diodor. xvi. 30. rjvayKafao (Philomelus) toU icpoU ava0T)pacriv em- 
paXiTv ras y.Tpaj Kai <n\av to pavrtiov. A similar proposition had been 
started by the Corinthian envoys in the congress at Sparta, shortly before 
tiie Peloponnesian war ; they suggested as one of their ways and means 
the borrowing from the treasures of Delphi and Olympia, to be after- 
wards repaid (Thucyd. i. 121). Perikks made the like proposition in 
the Athenian assembly ; “ for purposes qf security,” the property of the 
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been his intentions at the outset, all such reserves 
or limits, or obligations to repay, were speedily for- 
gotten in practice. When the feeling which pro- 
tected the fund was broken through, it was as easy 
to take much as little, and the claimants became 
more numerous and importunate ; besides which 
the exigences of the war never ceased, and the im- 
placable repugnance raised by the spoliation amidst 
half of the Grecian world, left to the Phokians no 

# 

security except under the protection of a continued 
mercenary force 1 . Nor were Philomelus and his 

temples might be employed to defray the cost of war, subject to the obli- 
gation of replacing the whole afterwards (ypijo-a/xti/ovt re «r! o-mnjpia e<f>r/ 
Xprfvai fir) tAdcxcrw dvTtKaTa<rn)craL irakiv, Thucyd.ii. 13). After the disaster 
before Syracuse, and during the years of struggle intervening before the 
close of the war, the Athenians were driven by financial distress to ap- 
propriate to public purposes many of the rich donatives in the Parthenon, 
which they were never afterwards able to replace. Of this abstraction, 
.proof is found in the Inscriptions published by Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. 
No. 137-142, which contain the official records of the successive Boards 
of Treasurers of Athene. It is stated in an instructive recent Disserta- 
tion, by J. L. Ussing (De Parthenone ejusque partibus Disputatio, p.3. 
Copenhagen, 1849), “ Multae in arce Athenarum invents; sunt tabulae 
Qusestorum Minerva;, in quibus quotannis inscribebant, quamum vasa 
aurea aliseque res pretiosse in aide Minervte dedicata extarent. JJarum 

longe maxima pars ante Euclidem archontem scripts est Nee tamen 

una tabula templi dona continebat universa, sed separatim qua: in Pronao, 
quse in Hecatompedo, qua; in Parthenone (the part of the temple spe- 
cially so called), servabantnr, separatim suis quscque lapidibus consig- 
nata erant. Singulari quadam fortuna contigit, ut inde ab anno 434 B.c., 
ad 40/ B.c., tarn multa fragments tabularum servata sint, ut hos do- 
norum catalogos aliquatenus restituere possimus. In quo etiam ad 
historiam illius temporis pertinet, quod florentibus Athenaram rebus opes 
De« semper augeri, fractis autem bello Siculo, inde ab anno 412 B.c., 

eas paulatim deminui videmus Urgente pecuniae inopia Athenienses 

ad Deam confugiebant, et jam ante annum 406 b.c., pleraque Pronai 
dona ablata esse videmus. Proximis annis sine dubio nee Hecatompedo 
nee Parthenoni pepercerunt ; nec mirum est, post bellum Peloppnne- 
siacum ex antiquis illis donis fere n ulla eomparere.” 

1 Theopompus, Frag. 182, ed. Didot Athena 1 , xiii. p. 60S., vi. p. 232; 
Ephorns, Frag. 155, ed. Didot ; Diodor. xvi. 64. 
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successors satisfied without also enriching their 
friends and adorning their wives or favourites. 

Availing himself of the large resources of the 
temple, Philomelus raised the pay of his troops to 
a sum half as large again as before, and issued pro- 
clamations inviting new levies at the same rate. 
Through such tempting offers he was speedily 
enabled to muster a force, horse and foot together, 
said to amount to 1 0,000 men ; chiefly, as we are 
told, men of peculiarly wicked and reckless cha- 
racter, since no pious Greek would enlist in such a 
service. With these he attacked the Lokrians, who 
were however now assisted by the Thebans from 
one side, and by the Thessalians with their circum- 
jacent allies from the other. Philomelus gained 
successive advantages against both of them, and 
conceived increased hopes from a reinforcement of 
1500 Achieans who came to him from Peloponne-* 
sus. The war assumed a peculiarly ferocious cha- 
racter; for the Thebans 1 , confident in their supe- 


rior force and chance of success, even though the 
Delphian treasure was employed against them, 
began by putting to death all their prisoners, as 
sac/ilegious men standing condemned by the Am- 
phiktyonic assembly. This so exasperated the troops 
of Philomelus, that they constrained him to retaliate 
upon the Boeotian prisoners. For some time such 
■rigorous inflictions were continued on both sides, 
until at length the Thebans felt compelled to desist, 
and Philomelus followed their example. The war 

1 1 Orat. V. (ad Philippum) s. 60. rf\evro>vres Be Trpos QaKeas 

rokepav i&pnyKa* (the Thebans), t*v Te v6\eap ev &\iya X p6»tf Kpa- * 
nprwrer, r&v re tottov anavra tov irepieyovra na.Ta<r X T)<rovres, ru>r Tt XP’I' 
fidrav ran ev Ae\(puU irrp(yonj<rop«>oi reus « run idtaiv danavtus. 
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lasted awhile with indecisive result, the Thebans 
and their allies being greatly superior in number. 

But presently Philomelus incautiously exposed him- 
self to attack in an unfavourable position, near the 
town of Neon, amidst embarrassing woods and rocks. 5 

He was here defeated with severe loss, and his army t 5 

dispersed ; himself receiving several wounds, and 
fighting with desperate bravery, until farther ire- ,!1 
sistance became impossible. He then tried to^ ' ' . 

escape, but found himself driven to the brink of a 
precipice, where he could only avoid the tortures 
of captivity by leaping down and perishing. The 
remnant of his vanquished army was rallied at some > 

distance by Onornarchus 1 . 

The Thebans and their allies, instead of pressing "jj 35 * - 
the important victory recently gained over Philo- 
melus, seem to have supposed that the Phokians 
would now disperse or submit of their own accord, PhokiMw-* . 
and accordingly returned home. Their remissness thewa^- h 
gave time to Onornarchus to re-organize his dispi- bymMnte t 
rited countrymen. Convening at Delphi a general J^™**®*" 
assembly of Phokians and allies, he strenuously 
exhorted them to persevere in the projects, and 
avenge the death, of their late general. He found 
however no inconsiderable amount of opposition ; 
for many of the Phokians — noway prepared for the 
struggle in which they now found themselves em- 
barked, and themselves ashamed of the spoliation 
of the temple — were anxious by some accommoda- 
tion to put themselves again within the pale of 

1 Diodor, xvi.31 ; Pausan. x. 2, 1. The dates and duration of these 
events are only known to us in a loose and superficial manner from Ac 
narrative of Diodorus. 
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Hellenic religious sentiment. Onomarchus doubt- 
less replied, and with too good reason, that peace 
was unattainable upon any terms short of absolute 
ruin ; and that there was no course open except to 
maintain their ground as they stood, by renewed 
efforts of force. But even if the necessities of the 
case had been less imperative, he would have been 
able to overbear all opposition of his own country- 
men through the numerous mercenary strangers, 
now in Phokis and present at the assembly under 
the name of allies 1 . In fact, so irresistible was 
his ascendency by means of this large paid force 
under his command, that both Demosthenes and 
iEschines* denominate him (as well as his prede- 
cessor and bis successor) not general, but despot, 
of the Phokians. The soldiers were not less anxious 
than Onomarchus to prosecute the war, and to 
employ the yet unexhausted wealth of the temple in 
every way conducive to ultimate success. In this 
sense the assembly decreed, naming Onomarchus 
general with full powers for carrying the decree 
into effect. 


indent 
•Muons of 



’Haas of the 
temple to 


through the 


His energetic measures presently retrieved the 
Fhokian cause. Employing the temple funds still 
more profusely than Philomelus, he invited fresh 
soldiers from all quarters, and found himself after 
souse time at the head of a larger army than before. 
The temple exhibited many donatives, not only of 


* P iodor. xti. 32. Ot & oroi^Xdoi. AtX^ous ea'i <rv»X- 

p*TQ Tmy tis KGirrjv e/CKkijaiav, fSovXevorro Tjtp't rov 

Fak Leg. p.286. c.41. r vpiwv, &c. 

coat Arotokwt. p. 661. s . 147. *aiXXo S 6 * m 

oAAOf ovmurrqs, &c. 4 
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gold and silver, but also of brass and iron. While 
Onomarchus melted the precious metals and coined 
them into money, he at the same time turned the 
brass and iron into arms 1 ; so that he was enabled 
to equip both his own soldiers disarmed in the recent 
defeat, and a class of volunteers poorer than the 
ordinary self-armed mercenaries. Besides paying 
soldiers, he scattered everywhere presents or bribes, 
to gain influential partisans in the cities favourable 
to his cause ? probably Athens and Sparta first of 
all. We are told that the Spartan king Arehida- 
mus, with his wife Dei'nicha, were among the reci- 
pients ; indeed the same corrupt participation was 
imputed, by the statement of the hostile-minded 
Messenians 2 , to the Spartan Ephors and Senate. 
Even among enemies, Onomarchus employed his 
gold with effect, contriving thus to gain or neu- 
tralise a portion of the Thessalians ; among them 
the powerful despots of Pherse, whom we afterwards 
find allied to him. Thus was the great Delphian 
treasure turned to account in every way : and the 
unscrupulous Phokian despot strengthened his 
hands yet farther, by seizing such of his fellow- 
countrymen as had been prominent in opposition 
to his views, putting them to death, and confiscating 
their property 3 . 

1 Diodor. xvi. 33. The numerous iron spits, dedicated by the cour- 
tezan Rhodopis at Delphi, may probably have been applied to thia 
military purpose. Herodotus (ii. 135) saw them at Delphi ; in the time 
of Plutarch, the guide of the temple only showed the place in which 
they had once stood (Plutarch, De Pythias: Oraculis, p. 400). 

s Theopompus, Frag. 255, ed. Didot; Pausanias, iii. 10, 2; if. 5 , 1. 
Aa Arehidamus is said to have furnished fifteen talent* privately to 
Philomelus (Diodor. xvi. 24), he may, perhaps, have received now re- 
payment out of the temple property. ■* * 

’ Diodor. xvi. 33. - 
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Through such combination of profuse allurement, 
corruption, and violence, the tide began to turn 
again in favour of the Phokians. Onomarchus 
found himself shortly at the head of a formidable 
army, with which he marched forth from Delphi, and 
subdued successively the Lokrians of Amphissa, 
the Epiknemidian Lokrians, and the neighbouring 
territory of Doris. He carried his conquests even 
as far as the vicinity of Thermopylee ; capturing 
Thronium, one of the towns which commanded 
•that important pass, and reducing its inhabitants 
to slavery. It is probable that he also took Niksea 
and Alphnus — two other valuable positions near 
Thermopylae, which we know to have been in the 
power of the Phokians until the moment imme- 
diately preceding their ruin — since we find him 
henceforward master of Thermopylae, and speedily 
opening his communications with Thessaly 1 . Be- 
sides this extension of dominion to the north and 
east of Phokis, Onomarchus also invaded Bceotia. 
The Thebans, now deprived of their northern allies, 



1 DiodoV. xvi. 33. His account of the operations of Onomarchus is, 
as usual, very meagre — els de tj]v noAepiav epfiaAcov, 0 poviov pev eKiro- 
XtopKijaas efrpr&penrodio-aTO, * Apefnatreis de KaranArj^dpevos, ray & * v 
A eopievCTi nokeis TropOipras, tj]V X u>pav avru>v edrpaerev. 

’’ THronkim, with Alp6nus and Nikaea, were the three places which 
commanded the pass of Thermopylae— and that all the three were in 
possesion of the Phokians immediately before they were conquered by 
Philip of Macedon in 346 b.c. — we know from JEschines, Fals. Leg. 
p. 286. c. 41. 

« irpas vpds (the Athenians) rjkQov 4>c okcw, fiorjOetv 

avrm£ « tuowfj, Kai €7rayyeAAopevoi Trapaddxrciv ' A\ttg)v6v Kai Qpdvtov 
rh tAp tw el s UvAas X d>pta tvpta. 

n to conquer Thronium, Onomarchus must have marched 

I ? 8Stere ^ the Epiknemidian Lokrians ; and though no place 
^ept Thronium is specified by Diodorus, it seems plain that Ono- 
tearchus cannot have conquered Thronium alone. 
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did not at first meet him in the field, so that he 
was enabled to capture Orchomenus. But when 
he proceeded to attack Chseroneia, they made an 
effective effort to relieve the place. They brought 
out their forces, and defeated him, in an action not 
very decisive, yet sufficient to constrain him to re- 
turn into Phokis. 

Probably the Thebans were at this time much b.o, 
pressed, and prevented from acting effectively The The _ 
against the Phokians, by want of money. We know bans send a 
at least, that in the midst of the Phokian war they Pammenes 
hired out a force of 5000 hoplites commanded by Artabazus 
Pammenes, to Artabazus the revolted Phrygian V* 

satrap. Here Pammenes with his soldiers acquired 
some renown, gaining two important victories over 
the Persians 1 . The Thebans, it would seem, having 
no fleet and no maritime dependencies, were less 
afraid of giving offence to the Great King than - 

Athens had been, when she interdicted Chares from 
aiding Artabazus, and acquiesced in the unfavour- 
able pacification which terminated the Social War. 

How long Pammenes and the Thebans remained in 
Asia, we are not informed. But in spite of the vic- 
tories gained by them, Artabazus was not long able 
to maintain himself against the Persian arms. Three 
years afterwards, we hear of him and his brother- 
in-law Memnon as expelled from Asia, and as exiles 
residing with Philip of Macedon®. 

While Pammenes was serving under Artabazus, n.c.3&& * 

the Athenian general Chares recaptured Sestos in 
the Hellespont, which appears to have revolted Cbmmrnig-' 
from Athens during the Social War. He treat^« h<!Att ** 


1 Diodor. xvi. 34. 


9 Diodor. svi. 52. 
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the captive Sestians with rigour ; putting to death 
the men of militar^ age, and selling the remainder 
as slaves 1 . This was an important acquisition for 
Athens, as a condition of security in the Chersonese 
as well as of preponderance in the Hellespont. 

Alarmed at the successes of Chares in the Hel- 
lespont, the Thracian prince Kersobleptes now en- 
tered on an intrigue with Pammenes in Asia, and 
with Philip of Macedon (who was on the coast of 
Thrace, attacking Abdera and Maroneia), for the 
purpose of checking the progress of the Athenian 
arms. Philip appears to have made a forward 
movement, and to have menaced the possessions of 
Athens in the Chersonese ; but his access thither 
was forbidden by Amadokus, another prince of 
Thrace, master of the intermediate territory, as well 
as by the presence of Chares with his fleet off the 
Thracian coast 4 . Apollonides of Kardia was the 
agent of Kersobleptes ; who however finding bis 
schemes abortive, and intimidated by the presence 
of Chares, came to terms with Athens, and surren- 
dered to her the portion of the Chersonese which 
still remained to him, with the exception of Kardia. 
The Athenians sent to the Chersonese a farther 
detachment of Kleruchs or out-settlers, for whom 
considerable room must have been made as well by 
the depopulation of Sestos, as by the recent cession 
from Kersobleptes 3 . It was in the ensuing year 

? Diodor. xvi. 34. 

1 ™ y * nus ’ ,T ' 2 », 2 ^ aeem! to belong to this juncture. 

, e f . enVe w „ 18 here ‘teted from the comparison of two passages, 
“'? nMthenncertaint y of their tenor admits. Diodor, xvi 
_ " elno8th - «»*. Aristokrat. p. 681. s. 219 (s. 183, in Weber’s 
edition, whose note ought to be consulted). Demosthenes says, •kd.lirnw 
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(352 b.c.) that the Athenians also despatched a fresh 
batch of 2000 citizens as settlers to Samos, in addi- 
tion to those who had been sent thither thirteen 


years before 1 . 

The mention of Philip as attacking Maroneia 353 ~ 
and menacing the Thrasian Chersonese, shows the Activity 
indefatigable activity of that prince and the steady rfLfpne 
enlargement of his power. *In 358 b.c., he had ht 
taken Amphipolis ; before 355 b.c., he had cap- 

remiss nest 

yap els Mapatveiav iKOovros eirepyjre (Kersobleptes) npos airrov 'AiroWa- of Athens. 
vlbrjv, •nlurfis bovs eKelvto teal n appevei' Ka\ el prj Kpartdv ttjs \topas ' Apd- 
boKos airelne ^lAwnro) prj cmfialveLV, oiibev &v rjv ev peerto noAepeiv rjpas 
npos Kapbtavovs rjbi] Kai Kepo-oftAenrrjV. Kai on ravr a ArjOrj Aeyas, Aafie 
tj)v XdprjTos emtTToArjv. 

The mention of Pammenes, as being witbin reach of communication 
with Kersobleptes — the mention of Chares as being at the Chersonese, 
and sending home despatches— and the notice of Philip as being at 
Maroneia — all conspire to connect this passage with the year 353-352 b.c., 
and with the facts referred to that year by Diodorus, xvi. 34. There is 
an interval of five years between the presence of Chares here alluded 
to, and the presence of Chares noticed before in the same oration, 
p. 678. s. 206, immediately after the successful expedition to Euboea 
in 358 B.C. Dining these five years, Kersobleptes had acted in a 
hostile manner towards Athens in the neighbourhood of the Cher- 
sonese (p. 680. s. 214), and also towards the two rival Thracian princes, 
friends of Athens. At the same time Sestos had again revolted; the 
forces of Athens being engaged in the Social War, from 358 to 355 B.c. 

In 353 B.c. Chares is at the Hellespont, recovers Sestos, and again 
defeats the intrigues of Kersobleptes, who makes cession to Athens 
of a portion of territory which he still held in the Chersonese. Diodorus 
ascribes this cession of Kersobleptes to the motive of aversion towards 


Philip and goodwill towards the Athenians. Possibly these may have 
been the motives pretended by Kersobleptes, to whom a certain party 
at Athens gave credit for more favourable dispositions than the De- 
mostbenic oration against Aristokrates recognises — as we may see from i f 

that oration itself. But I rather apprehend that Diodorus, in describing , X 

Kersobleptes as hostile to Philip, and friendly to Athens, has applied '.ft 

to the year 353 b.c. a state of relations which did not become true until - Wilt 

a later date, nearer to the time when peace was made between Philip ; -4$j 

and the Athenians in 346 b.c. . . r 

* Dionysius, Hal. Judic. de Dinarcho, p. 664; Strabo,xiv.p- 
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tured Pydna and Potidsea, founded the new town 
of Philippi, and opened for himself the resource of 
the adjoining auriferous region ; he had established 
relations with Thessaly, assisting the great family 
of the Aleuadae at Larissa in their struggles against 
Lykophron and Peitholaus, the despots of Pherse 1 : 
he had farther again chastised the interior tribes 
bordering on Macedonia, Thracians, Paeonians, and 
Illyrians, who were never long at rest, and who had 
combined to regain their independence 2 . It ap- 
pears to have been in 354-353 b.c., that he at- 
tacked Methond, the last remaining possession of 
Athens on the Macedonian coast. Situated on the 
Thermaic Gulf, Methone was doubtless a conve- 
nient station for Athenian privateers to intercept 
trading vessels, not merely to and from Macedonian 
ports, but also from Olynthus and Potidsea ; so that 
the Olynthians, then in alliance with Philip against 
Athens, would be glad to see it pass into his power, 
and may perhaps have lent him their aid. He 
pressed the siege of the place with his usual vigour, 
employing all the engines and means of assault 
then known ; while the besieged on their side were 
not less resolute in the defence. They repelled his 
attacks for so long a time, that news of the danger 
of the place reached Athens, and ample time was 
afforded for sending relief, had the Athenians been 
ready and vigorous in their movement. But un- 


to the year 357-356 b.c., and 
* ‘° meddle “ tbe Thessalian party-dis- 

two or three ve 'i ^ *^*1 y6 ^ r ’ ^ ut effective interference comes 

indict nr 

* Diodor. xvi. 22. ' * 
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fortunately they had not even now learnt expe- 
rience from the loss of Pydna andPotidaea. Either 
the Etesian winds usual in summer, or the storms 
of winter, both which circumstances were taken 
into account by Philip in adjusting the season of 
his enterprises 1 — or (which is more probable) the 
aversion of the Athenian respectable citizens to per- 
sonal service on ship-board* and their slackness 
even in pecuniary payment — caused so much delay 
in preparations, that the expedition sent out did 
not reach Methon6 until too late 8 . The Metho- 
nseans, having gallantly held out until all their 
means were exhausted, were at length compelled 
to surrender. Diodorus tells us that Philip granted 
terms so far lenient as to allow them to depart with 
the clothes on their backs 3 . But this can hardly 

1 See a striking passage in Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 48. s. 35. There 
was another place called MetbSne — the Thracian Methfine — situated in 
the Chalkidic or Thracian peninsula, near Olynthus and Apollonia — of 
which we shall hear presently. 

2 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 50. s. 40 ; Olynfh. i. p. 1 1. s. 9. 

* Diodorus (xvi. 31-34) mentions the capture of MethfinS by Philip 
twice, in two successive years ; first, in 354-353 B.c.; again, more co- 
piously, in 353-352 b.c. In my judgement, the earlier of the two dates 
is the more probable. In 353-352 n.c., Philip carried on his war in 
Thrace, near Abdera and Maroneia— and also his war against Ono- 
marchus in Thessaly ; which transactions seem enough to fill up the 
time. From the language of Demosthenes (Olvntb. i. p. 12. s. 13), we 
sec that Philip did not attack Thessaly until after the capture of Me- 
thone. Diodorus as well as Strabo (vii. p. 330), and Justin (vii. 6) state 
that Philip was wounded and lost the sight of one eye in this siege. 
But this seems to have happened afterwards, near the Thracian Methone. 

Compare Justin, vii. 6; Polyacnus, iv. 2, 15. Under the year 354- 
353 B.c., Diodorus mentions not only the capture of Methone by Philip, 
but also the capture of Pages. Tlayas Sc xcipaHragcvos, gvayKaacv imo- 
rayijrai. Pages is unknown, anywhere near Macedonia and Thessaly. 
Wesseling and Mr. Clinton suppose Pagasts in Thessaly to be me8Bt. 
But it seems to me impossible that Philip, who had no considerable 
power at sea, can have taken Pagasse, before his wars in Thessaly, ‘and 
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be accurate, since we know that there were Athe- 
nian citizens among them sold as slaves, some of 
whom were ransomed by Demosthenes with his own 
money 1 . 

Being now master of the last port possessed by 
Athens in the Thermaic Gulf — an acquisition of 
great importance, which had never before 2 belonged 
to the Macedonian kings — Philip was enabled to 
extend his military operations to the neighbour- 
hood of the Thracian Chersonese on the one side, 
and to that of Thermopylae on the other. How he 
threatened the Chersonese, has been already related; 
and his campaign in Thessaly was yet more im- 
portant. That country was, as usual, torn by in- 
testine disputes. Lvkophron the despot of Pherae 
possessed the greatest sway ; while the Aleuadae of 
Larissa, too weak to contend against him with their 
own forces, invited assistance from Philip ; who 
entered Thessaly with a powerful army. Such a 
reinforcement so completely altered the balance of 
Thessalian power, that Lykophron in his turn was 
compelled to entreat aid from Onomarchus and the 
Phokians. 

So strong were the Phokians now, that they were 
more than a match for the Thebans with their other 
hostile neighbours, and had means to spare for com- 


before he had become master of Pherae, which events did not occur 
until one year or two years afterwards. Pagasse is the port of Pherae, 
and Lykophron the despot of Pherse was still powerful and unconquered. 
If, therefore, the word intended by Diodorus be Ila-yacrdr instead of 
Hayas, I think the matter of fact asserted cannot be correct. 

1 This fact is mentioned in the public vote of gratitude passed by the 
Athenian people to Demosthenes (Plutarch, Vitas X. Orat. p. 851). 

* Thucyd. vi. 7- f6e6avr)v rljv opopov M aKtiovlq, &c. 
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bating Philip in Thessaly. As their force consisted Great 
of a large body of mercenaries, whom they were onomar- 
constrained for security to retain in pay — to keep the Pho- 
. them employed beyond the border was a point not 
undesirable. Hence they readily entered upon Athens and 
the Thessalian campaign. At this moment they theSpar* 
counted, in the comparative assessment of Hellenic tempi***/ 4 
forces, as an item of first-rate magnitude. They 
were hailed both by Athenians and Spartans as the e*i»p“S*- 
natural enemy and counterpoise of Thebes, alike 
odious to both. While the Phokians maintained 
their actual power, Athens could manage her foreign 
policy abroad, and Sparta her designs in Pelo- 
ponnesus, with diminished apprehensions of being 
counterworked by Thebes. Both Athens and Sparta 
had at first supported the Phokians against unjust 
persecution by Thebes and abuse of Amphiktyonic 
jurisdiction, before the spoliation of the Delphian 
temple was consummated or even anticipated. And 
though, when that spoliation actually occurred, it 
was doubtless viewed with reprobation among Athe- 
nians, accustomed to unlimited freedom of public 
discussion — as well as at Sparta, in so far as it be- 
came known amidst the habitual secrecy of public 
affairs — nevertheless political interests so far pre- 
vailed, that the Phokians (perhaps in part by aid of 
bribery) were still countenanced, though not much 
assisted, as useful rivals to Thebes 1 . To restrain 

1 Such is the description of Athenian feeling, as it then stood, given 
by Demosthenes tvrentv-four years afterwards in the Oration De CoronA, 
p. 230. s. 21. 

ToD yap ikov (rxxrravrot noKipav, irparrov piv vptts ovrco SUxturSt, 

♦wttas piv fiovktaBai aaBitvai, xatwcp ov Simla TTOiovvras 6pmyrns* 

BtjfiaSots 8* Sriovv &i> n-aBovtrw, oix aXayut mX ail ok ntn i t 

£pyi(6fUvot, See. 
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“ the Leuktric insolence of the Thebans 1 ,” and 
to see the Boeotian towns Orchomenus, Thespiae, 
Plataea, restored to their pristine autonomy, was an 
object of paramount desire with each of the two 
ancient heads of Greece. So far both Athens and 
Sparta felt in unison. But Sparta cherished a 
farther hope — in which Athens by no means con- 
curred — to avail herself of the embarrassments of 
Thebes for the purpose of breaking up Megalopolis 
and Messenl, and recovering her former Peloponne- 
sian dominion. These two new Peloponnesian cities, 
erected by Epaminondas on the frontier of Laconia, 
had been hitherto upheld against Sparta by the cer- 
tainty of Theban interference if they were menaced. 
But so little did Thebes seem in a condition to 
interfere, while Onomarchus and the Phokians were 
triumphant in 353-352 b.c., that the Megalopo- 
Iitans despatched envoys to Athens to entreat pro- 
tection and alliance, while the Spartans on their 
side sent to oppose the petition. 

It is on occasion of the political debates in Athens 
nceof during the years 354 and 353 b.c., that we first 
pabuTad!* ^ ave before us the Athenian Demosthenes, as adviser 
grar&itRe of his countrymen in the public assembly. His first 
discourse of public advice was delivered in 354- 
* - SflSb'B.c., on an alarm of approaching war with 

Persia; his second, in 353—352 b.c., was intended 
to point out the policy proper for Athens in dealing 
with the Spartan and Megalopolitan envoys. 

***• 681 BowAdfwpoi TO AeuKTptKa ^povripara ovorctXm 

&c., so expression used in reference to Philip a few years 
•feafwwds, hut more animated and emphatic than we usually find in 
Dwdores ; who, perhaps, borrowed it from Theopompus. * 


First ap- 


p&r- 


W'S, 
<- > 
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A few words must here be said about this eminent Parentage 
man, who forms the principal ornament of the de- 
dining Hellenic world. He was above twenty-seven Pemo- 
years old ; being born, according to what seems the wealth of 
most probable among contradictory accounts, in _^jisho- r 
382-381 b.c . 1 His father, named also Demosthenes, guardians.' 8 
was a citizen of considerable property, and of a 
character so unimpeachable that even iEschines says 
nothing against him ; his mother Kleobul! was one 
of the two daughters and co- heiresses of a citizen 
named Gylon 2 , an Athenian exile, who, having be- 


1 The birth-year of Demosthenes is matter of notorious controversy. 
No one of the statements respecting it rests upon evidence thoroughly 
convincing. 

The question has been examined with much care and ability both by 
Mr. Clinton (Fasti Ilellen. Appen. xx.) and by Dr. Thirlvvall (Histor. 
Gr. vol. v. Appen. i. p. 485 seq .) ; by Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 1-94) 
more copiously than cautiously, but still with much instruction; also 
by K. F. Herrmann (De Anno Natali Demosthehis) and many other 
critics. , 

In adopting the year Olymp. 99. 3 (the archonship of Evander, 
382-381 b.c.), I agree with the conclusion of Mr. Clinton and of 
K. F. Herrmann ; differing from Dr. Thirlwall, who prefers the pre- 
vious year (Olymp, 99. 2) — and from Bohnecke, who vindicates the 
year affirmed by Dionysius (Olymp. 99. 4). 

Mr. Clinton fixes the Jirst month of Olymp. 99. 3, as the month in 
which Demosthenes was burn. This appears to me greater precision 
than the evidence warrants. 

2 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 4 ; .Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 78. c. 57 ; De- 
mosth.cont. Aphob. B. p.835. According to .Eschines, Gylon was put 
on his trial for having betrayed Nymphffium to the enemy, but not ap- 
pearing, was sentenced to death in his absence, and became an exile. He 
then went to Bosphorus (Pantikapaeum), obtained the favour of the 
king (probably Satyrus — see Mr. Clinton’s Appendix on the kings of 
Bosphorus — Fasti Hellenic. Append, xiii. p. 282), together with the 
grant of a district called Kepi, and married the daughter of a rich man 
there; by whom he had two daughters. In after-days, he sent these 
two daughters to Athens, where one of them, Kleobulg, was married 
to the elder Demosthenes. .Eschines has probably exaggerated the 
gravity of the sentence against Gylon, who seems only to have been 
fined. The guardians of Demosthenes assert no more than that Gylon 

VOL. XI. 2b 
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come rich as a proprietor of land and exporter of 
corn in Bosphorus, sent his two daughters to 
Athens ; where, possessing handsome dowries, they 
married two Athenian citizens — Demochares and 
the elder Demosthenes. The latter was a man of 
considerable wealth, and carried on two distinct 
manufactories ; one of swords or knives, employ- 
ing thirty-two slaves — the other, of couches or beds, 
employing twenty. In the new schedule of citizens 
and of taxable property, introduced in the archon- 
ship ofNausinikus (378 b.c.), the elder Demosthenes 

was fined, and died with the fine unpaid, while Demosthenes asserts that 
the fine was paid. 

Upon the facts here stated by jEschines, a few explanatory remarks 
will be useful. Demosthenes being bom 382-381 b.c., this would 
probably throw the birth of his mother Kleohule to some period near 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, 405-404 b.c. We see, therefore, 
that the establishment of Gylon in the kingdom of Bosphorus, and his 
nuptial connection there formed, must have taken place during the 
closing years of the Peloponnesian war ; between 4 12 B.c. (the year after 
the Athenian catastrophe at Syracuse) and 405 b.c. 

These were years of great misfortune to Athens. After the disaster 
at Syracuse, she could no longer maintain ascendency over, or grant 
protection to, a distant tributary like Nymphscum in the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. It was therefore natural that the Athenian citizens there settled, 
engaged probably in the export trade of com to Athens, should seek 
security by making the best bargain they could with the neighbouring 
kings of Bosphorus. In this transaction Gylon seems to have stood 
conspicuously forward, gaining both favour and profit to himself. And 
when, after the close of the war, the- corn trade again became compara- 
tively unimpeded, he was in a situation to carry it on upon a large and 
lucrative scale. Another example of Greeks who gained favour, held 
office, and made fortunes, under Satyrus in the Bosphorus, is given 
in the ©ratio (xvii.) Trapezitica of Isokrates, s. 3, 14. Compare also 
the case of Mantitheus the Athenian (Lysias pro Mantitheo, Or. xvi. s. 4), 
who was sent by his father to reside with Satyrus for some time, before 
the close of the Peloponnesian war; which shows that Satyrus was at 
that fame, when Nymphamm was probably placed under his’ protection, 
m friendly relations with Athens. 

I may remark that the woman whom Gylon married, though ^Eschines 
to is her a Scythian woman, may be supposed more probably to have been 
the dau 8 htCT of some Greek (not an Athenian) resident in Bosphorus. 
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was enrolled among the richest class, the leaders 
of Symmories. But he died about 375 b.c., leaving 
his son Demosthenes seven years old, with a younger 
daughter about five years of age. The boy and his 
large paternal property were confided to the care of 
three guardians named under his father’s will. 
These guardians — though the father, in hopes of en- 
suring their fidelity, had bequeathed.to them con- 
siderable legacies, away from his own son, and 
though all of them were rich men as well as family 
connections and friends — administered the property 
with such negligence and dishonesty, that only a 
sum comparatively small was left, when they came 
to render account to their ward. At the age of 
sixteen years complete, Demosthenes attained his 
civil majority, and became entitled by the Athenian 
law to the administration of his own property. 
During his minority, his guardians had continued 
to enrol him among the wealthiest class (as his father 
had ranked before), and to pay the increased rate 
of direct taxation chargeable upon that class ; but 
the real sum handed over to him by his guardians 
was too small to justify such a position. Though 
his father had died worth fourteen talents, — which 
would be diminished by the sums bequeathed as 
legacies, but ought to have been increased in greater 
proportion by the interest on the property for the 
ten years of minority, had it been properly admi- 
nistered — the sum paid to young Demosthenes on 
his majority was less than two talents, while the 
guardians not only gave in dishonest accounts, but 
professed not to be able to produce the father’s will. 
After repeated complaints and remonstrances, he 

2 b 2 
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brought a judicial action against one of them — 
Aphobus, and obtained a verdict carrying damages 
to the amount of ten talents. Payment however 
was still evaded by the debtor. Five speeches remain 
delivered by Demosthenes, three against Aphobus, 
two against Ondtor, brother-in-law of Aphobus. 
At the date of the latest oration, Demosthenes had 
still received nothing ; nor do we know how much 
he ultimately realised, though it would seem that 
the difficulties thrown in his way were such as to 
compel him to forego the greater part of the claim. 
Nor is it certain whetherhe ever brought the actions, 
of which he speaks as intended, against the other 
two guardians Demophon and Therippides 1 . 

Youth of Demosthenes received during his youth the or- 
, im»— sickly dmary grammatical and rhetorical education of a 
ft constitu- wealthy Athenian. Even as a boy, he is said to 
ofphy^cai have manifested extraordinary appetite and interest 
•ndbodRy f° r rhetorical exercise. By earnest entreaty, he 
prevailed on his tutors to conduct him to hear 
Kallistratus, one of the ablest speakers in Athens, 
delivering an harangue in the Dikastery on the 
matter of Oropus 2 . This harangue, producing a 
profound impression upon Demosthenes, stimu- 

* Demosth. cont. Onetor. ii. p. 880. Kt Kopurpevov jxijS* 6tiovv> km 
toot* f&tXovra ttouiv vpiv avrois, uti tw v b(6vra>v efiovKecrfie irparrciv* 
'That be ultimately got much less than he was entitled to, appears 
from bis own statement in the oration against Meidias, p. 540. 

See Westermann, De Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit ipse, cap. i. 
p. 15, 16. 

Plutarch (Vit, X Oratt. p. 844) says that he voluntarily refrained from 
enforcing the judgement obtained. I do not clearly understand what is 
meant by ASschines (cont. Ktesiph. p. 78), when be designates Demo^ 
Stbenea as ra varpwx KaTaytXaorus npoipcvos. 

** Plutarch, Demosth. c.5; Vit. X Orator, p. 844 ; Hermippus ap. Aul. 
Gell. in. 13. Nothing positive can be made out respecting this famous 
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lated his fondness for rhetorical studies. Still 
more was the passion excited, when on attaining 
his majority, he found himself cheated of most 
of his paternal property, and constrained to claim 
his rights by a suit at law against his guardians. 
Being obliged, according to Athenian practice, to 
plead his own cause personally, he was made to 
feel keenly the helpless condition of an incompetent 
speaker, and the necessity of acquiring oratorical 
power, not simply as an instrument of ambition, 
but even as a means of individual defence and 
safety 1 . It appears also that he was, from child- 
hood, of sickly constitution and feeble muscular 
frame ; so that partly from his own disinclination, 
partly from the solicitude of his mother, he took 
little part either as boy or youth in the exercises 
of the palaestra. His delicate clothing, and some- 

trial ; neither the elate, nor the exact point in question, nor the manner 
in which Kallistratus was concerned in it — nor who were his opponents. 
Many conjectures have been proposed, differing materially one from the 
other, and all uncertain. 

These conjectures are brought together and examined in Rehdantz, 
Vita; Iphicratis, Chahrise, et Timothei, p. 111-114. 

In the month of November, .361 B.c., Kallistratus was in exile at 
Metlione in the Thcrmaic Gulf. He had been twice condemned to death 
by the Athenians (Demosth. cont. Polykl. p. 1221). But when these 
condemnations took place, we do not know. 

1 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 4. Such a view of the necessity of a power of 
public speaking is put forward by Kallikles in the Gorgias of Plato, 
p. 486, 511. c. 90, 142. ttjv pjjTopucrjv rrjv tv tois SiKatmjpiois diacrto- 
(ovaav, &c. Compare Aristot. Rhetoric, i. 1, 3. "Atottov, el rip atopan 
ptv altrxpov prj SvvaaQcu fior]6t"tv eavrw, Xoyw 8 €, ovk attr^pov’ t paXKov 
X8iov ( err i v dvdpwirov ~T ] i tov adtparns xptlas. 

The comparison of Aristotle is instructive as to the point of view of 
a free Greek. “ If it be disgraceful not to be able to protect yourself 
by your bodily force, it is equally so not to be able to protect yourself 
by your powers of speaking ; which is in a more peculiar manner the 
privilege of man.” See also Tacitus, Dialog, de Orator, c. 5. 
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what effeminate habits, procured for him as a boy 
the nickname of Batalus, which remained attached 
to him most part of his life, and which his enemies 
tried to connect with degrading invitations 1 . Such 
comparative bodily disability probably contributed 
to incite his thirst for mental and rhetorical acqui- 
sitions, as the only road to celebrity open. But it 
at the same time disqualified him from appropriating 
to himself the full range of a comprehensive Grecian 
education, as conceived by Plato, Isokrates, and 
Aristotle ; an education applying alike to thought, 
word, and action — combining bodily strength, en- 
durance, and fearlessness, with an enlarged mental 
capacity and a power of making it felt by speech. 
The disproportion between the physical energy, and 
the mental force, of Demosthenes, beginning in 
childhood, is recorded and lamented in the inscrip- 
tion placed on his statue after his death 2 * * * & . 

, As a youth of eighteen years of age, Demosthenes 
found himself with a known and good family posi- 
tion at Athens, being ranked in the class of richest 
citizens and liable to the performance of liturgies 


, ID. C. *is 


1 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 4; JEschines cont. Timarch. p. 17, 
with Scholia, De Pal. Leg. p. 41. c. 31. et yap tls aov to. Kopy\ra ravra 

^XavtcrKta ircpucAcojxevo? Acat rovy pciXatcovs ^t(ovl(tkov 9 > ev oTs tovs Kara 
T&0 (j>l X«v Xoyovy ypdfc ly, rteptweyKas, Soir) «y ray ^etpas t&v biKaar&v, 
oiftaij&v avrot/y, cirty firj irpocc7ra>i/ ravra noirpreisv, drroprjaciv eiTf yvvaiKoS 

clrtcu^pay cjX^o-tv cV% a. Compare Msch. Fal. Leg. p. 45. 

e oun ation of the nickname Batalus is not clear, and was differ- 
erS ^^ ^ different persons; compare also Libanius, Vita 

* 9 a P* ^ es ^ermann, Scriptores Biographici. But it can 

& ver ^ discreditable foundation, since Demosthenes 
nameyo hmuetf, De Coronfl, p. 2*9. 

Plutarch, Demosth. c. 30. 

Enrrp^* At)ft4tr6tvts, .?*«, 

Oftror hv EXXi jvan’tptcr’AwsMamS&r. 
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and trierarchy as his father had been before him 1 ; 
yet with a real fortune very inadequate to the out- 
lay expected from him — embarrassed by a legal 
proceeding agaisist guardians wealthy as well as 
unscrupulous-^-abd an object of dislike and annoy- 
ance from other wealthy men, such as Meidias and 
his brother -Thrasylochus 2 , friends of those guar- 
dians. His family position gave him a good in- 
troduction to public afFairs, for which he .proceeded 
to train himself carefully ; first as a writer of 
speeches for others, next as a speaker in his own 
person. Plato and Isokrates were both at this mo- 
ment in full celebrity, visited at Athens by pupils 
from every part of Greece ; Isseus also, who had 
studied under Isokrates, was in great reputation as 
a composer of judicial harangues for plaintiffs or de- 
fendants in civil causes. Demosthenes put himself 
under the teaching of Isseus (who is said to have, 
assisted him in composing the speeches against his* 
guardians), and also profited largely by the discourse 
of Plato, of Isokrates, and others. As an ardent 
aspirant he would seek instruction from most of the 
best sources, theoretical as well as practical — writers 
as well as lecturers 3 . But besides living teachers, 

1 Position of Demosthenes, Trarijp TpirjpapxtKo s — xprnta Kpijnir, Kara 
n ivbapov, &c. (Lucian, Encomium Demostli. vol. iii. p. 499, ed. Reitz.) 

3 See the account given by Demosthenes (cont. Meidiam, p. 539, 540) 
of the manner in which Meidias and Thrasylochus first began their per- 
secution of him, while the suit against his guardians was still going on. 
These guardians attempted to get rid of the suit by inducing Thrasy- 
lochus to force upon him an exchange of properties ( Antidosis), tendered 
by Thrasylochus, who had just been put down for a trierarchy. If the 
exchange had been effected, Thrasylochus would have given the guar- 
dians a. release. Demosthenes could only avoid it by consenting to 
incur the cost of the trierarchy — 20 mime. 

9 Demosthenes both studied attentively thS dialogues, and heard the 
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there was one of the past generation who contri- . 
buted largely to his improvement. He studied 
Thucydides with indefatigable labour and attention; 
according to one account, he copied the whole 
history eight times over with his own hand ; ac- 
cording to another, he learnt it all by heart, so as 
to be able to rewrite it from memory when the 
manuscript was accidentally destroyed. Without 
minutely criticising these details, we ascertain at 
least that Thucydides was the object of his peculiar 
study and imitation. How much the composition 
bf Demosthenes was fashioned by the reading of Thu- 
cydides — reproducing the daring, majestic and im- 
pressive phraseology, yet without the overstrained 
brevity and involutions of that great historian — and 
contriving to blend with it a perspicuity and grace 
not inferior to Lysias — may be seen illustrated in 
*the elaborate criticism of the rhetor Dionysius 1 . 

♦While thus striking out for himself a bold and 
original style, Demosthenes had still greater diffi- 
to (amount culties to overcome in regard to the external re- 
defects as a quisites of an orator. He was not endowed by 
(pedter. nature, like JEschines, with a magnificent voice ; 

nor, Uke Demades, with a ready flow of vehement 
' * improvisation. His thoughts required to be put 
together by careful preparation ; his voice was bad 
and even lisping — his breath short — his gesticula- 
tion ungraceful ; moreover he was overawed and 
embarrassed by the manifestations of the multitude. 
Such an accumulation of natural impediments were 

dap«mm,of Pkto (Cicero, Brutus, 31, 121 ; Orator, 4, 15; Plutarch, 
V it. X. Orator. P- S 44 )- Tacitus, Dialog, de Orator, c. 32. 

Dronys. Hal. De TTuicydide Judicium, p. 944 ; De Admirab. Vi 
Picend. Demosthen. p. 982, 983. 


* Indefati- 
' - ef- 

iof,De. 
mosthenfis 
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at least equal to those of which I&k rates complains, 
as having debarred him all his life from addressing 
the public assembly, and restrained him to a select 
audience of friends or pupils. The energy and suc- 
cess with which Demosthenes overcame his defects, 
in such manner as to satisfy a critical assembly like 
the Athenian, is one of the most memorable cir- 
cumstances in the general history of self-education. 
Repeated humiliation and repulse only spurred him 
on to fresh solitary efforts for improvement. He 
corrected his defective elocution by speaking with 
pebbles in his mouth ; he prepared himself to over- 
come the noise of the assembly by declaiming in 
stormy weather on the sea-shore of Phalerum ; he 
opened his lungs by running, and extended his 
powers of holding breath by pronouncing sentences 
in marching up-hill ; he sometimes passed two or 
three months without interruption in a subterranean * t 
chamber, practising night and day either in com* 
position or declamation, and shaving one half of his 
head in order to disqualify himself from going 
abroad. After several trials without success before 
the assembly, his courage was on the point of giving 
way, when Eunomus and other old citizens re- 
assured him by comparing the matter of his speeches 
to those of Perikles, and exhorting him to persevere 
a little longer in the correction of his external de- 
fects. On another occasion, he was pouring forth 
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profoundly struck with the difference, began anew y ';•$ 
the task of self-itnprovement ; probably taking con- . 
stant lessons from good models. In his unremitting^ V .\i 
private practice, he devoted himself especially to a»* ' \?/\ 
quiring a graceful action, keeping watch on all his- • „ -J 
movements while declaiming before a tall looking*';. *, 
glass 1 . After pertinacious efforts for several years, 
he was rewarded at length with complete success* 

His delivery became full of decision and vehemence^ 
highly popular with the general body of the assem* ; 

bly ; though some critics censured his modulation 
as artificial and out of nature, and savouring of low 
stage-effect ; while others, in the same spirit, con- 
demned his speeches as over-laboured and smelling 
of the lamp 2 . 


1 These and other details are given in Plutarch’s Life of Demosthenes, 
c. 4, 9. They depend upon good evidence ; for he cites Demetrius the 
Phalerean, who heard them himself from Demosthenes in the latter 
years of his life. The subterranean chamber where Demosthenes prac- 
tised was shown at Athens even in the time of Plutarch. 

Cicero (who also refers to Demetrius Phalereus), De Divinat. ii. 46, 96. 
Libanius, Zosimus, and Photius, give generally the same statements, 
with some variations, 

* Plutarch, Demosth, c. 9. ’Ewci ro\pav ye Kai Bapcros oi \t\0tvTfS vn 
avrov Xoyot Tear ypatf>tvra>v paKkov tl^ov' ei ti bti TTUTTfvf IU ' EparotrBtvtt 
Kai AijpjjTpiM ra> >t>aXijpci sat rols KoiptKoU. T Qv ’Eparoo-Bevtji ptv (ptjotv 
avritv tv roiS Xoyoir iroXXa^ov ytyo vtvai tt a p Uf'i a < Y o v, 6 it 

^PPtTpOV tKtivov O pKOV opOfTOL TTOTf TTpoS TOV hrjpOV G> GTTtp iv6oV<Tt- 
mvru. Again, c. 11. Toir ptv ovv ttoWois xmoKptvoptvos fjpttTKt Qavpaff- 
riv, ol it \apttvrts ranttvov rjyovvro sal aytvvts avrov to sXai rpa 
t a \B- a ^o.Kov, &v K ai Aijp^rptor 6 iaXijptvs tariv. 

This sentence is illustrated by a passage in Quintilian, i. 8, 2. “ Sit 
autem m priinis lectio virihs, et cum suavitate quadam gravis : et non 
quidem pros® similis— quia carmen est, et se poet* canere testantur— 
fit)* effeminate , < j antlCum dlaao ^ llta > nee plasmate (nt nunc a plerisque " 

The meaning 0 f plasma, in the technical language of rhetoricians con- 

£££”7 ^2“"* ^rent from that which it bears in 

Dionysius, p. 060-1061. But whether Plutarch has exactly rendered 
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So great was the importance assigned by Demo- 
sthenes himself to these external means of effect, 
* that he is said to have pronounced “ Action ” to be 
the first, second, and third requisite for an orator. 
If we grant this estimate to be correct, with re- 
ference to actual hearers — we must recollect that 
his speeches are (not less truly than the history 
of ■’Thucydides) “ an everlasting possession rather 
than a display for momentary effect.” Even among 
his contemporaries, the effect of the speeches, when 
read apart from the speaker, was very powerful. 
There were some who thought that their full ex- 
cellence could only be thus appreciated' ; while 
to the after-world, who know them only by reading, 
they have been and still are the objects of an admi- 
ration reaching its highest pitch in the enthusiastic 
sentiment of the fastidious rhetor Dionysius 2 . The 
action of Demosthenes — consummate as it doubt- 
less was, and highly as he may himself have prized 
an accomplishment so laboriously earned — produced 
its effect only in conjunction with the matter of 
Demosthenes ; his thoughts, sentiments, words, and 

to us what Demetrius Phalcreus said of Demosthenes — whether Deme- 
trius spoke of the modulation of Demosthenes as being low and vulgar 
— I cannot but doubt. .Esohmes urges very different reproaches against 
him — overmuch labour and affectation, but combined with bitterness 
and malignity (adv. Jitesiph. p. 77-86). He denounces the character 
of Demosthenes as low and vulgar — but not his oratorical delivery. 
The expression aurirep evdovaiav, which Plutarch cites from Demetrius 
Phalereus, hardly suits well with raireivbv sal ayevves. 

1 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 11. A'urlava be 'pga-iv "Kpfinrrros, epwnjSeyra 
7cep\ rwv waXat pTjrop&v sal rtov raff airov , ehreir, wr atcovcov pev &v ns 
e&avpaa-ev etceivovr evx^cjpas ecu peyakcm pentos rip br.pw biaAeyopevovs, 
dvaywaaicapevoi be o i AgpotrSevovs Aoyoi troAv rfi KtrrairKcvjj sal 
bvvapei biucptpovcnv. 

2 Dionys. Hal. De Adm. Vi Dicend. Demosth. p. 1022, a very re- 
markable passage. 
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above all, his sagacity in appreciating and advising 
on the actual situation. His political wisdom, arid 
his lofty patriotic ideal , are in truth quite as re- 
markable as his oratory. By what training he at- 
tained either the one or the other of these qualities, 
we are unfortunately not permitted to know. Our 
informants have little interest in him except as a 
speaker ; they tell us neither what he learnt, nor 
from whom, nor by what companions, or party-as- 
sociates, his political point of view was formed. 
But we shall hardly err in supposing that his atten- 
tive meditation of Thucydides supplied him, not 
merely with force and majesty of expression, but 
also with that conception of Athens in her foretime 
which he is perpetually impressing on his country- 
men — Athens at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, in days of exuberant energy, and 
under the advice of her noblest statesman. 

In other respects, we are left in ignorance as to 
the mental history of Demosthenes, Before he 
acquired reputation as a public adviser, he was 
already known as a Iogographer, or composer ot 
discourses to be delivered either by speakers in the 
public assembly or by litigants in the Dikastery ; 
for which compositions he was paid, according to 
^i&ual practice at Athens. He had also pleaded in 
person before the Dikastery ; in support of an 
accusation preferred by others against a law, pro- 
posed by Leptines, for abrogating votes of immu- 
nity passed by the city in favour of individuals, 
and restraining such grants in future. Nothing 
can be more remarkable, in this speech against 
Leptines, than the intensity with which the young 
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speaker enforces the necessity of strict and faithful 
adherence to engagements on the part of the people, 
in spite of great occasional inconvenience in so 
doing. It would appear that he was in habitual as- 
sociation with some wealthy youths — among others, 
with Apollodorus son of the wealthy banker Pasion 
— whom he undertook to instruct in the art of 
speaking. This we learn from the denunciations 
of his rival iEschines 1 .; who accuses him of having 
thus made his way into various wealthy families 
— especially where there was an orphan youth and 
a widowed mother — using unworthy artifices to 
defraud and ruin them. How much truth there 
may be in such imputations, we cannot tell. But 
iEschines was not unwarranted in applying to his 
rival the obnoxious appellations of logographer and 
sophist ; appellations all the more disparaging, be- 
cause Demosthenes belonged to a trierarchic family, 
of the highest class in point of wealth*. 

It will be proper here to notice another contem- 
porary adviser, who stands in marked antithesis 
and rivalry to Demosthenes. Phokion was a citizen 
of small means, son of a pestle-maker. Born about 
the year 402 jb.c., he was about twenty years older 
than Demosthenes. At what precise time his poli- 
tical importance commenced, we do not know ; but 

1 iEschines cont. Timarch. p. lfi, 24. 

5 iEschines cont. Titnarchum, p. 13, 1 7, 25, cont, Ktesiphont. p. 78. 

de ttjv Kaff rpitpav duHTap rts 4<ttlv ; ’E* rpirjpap\ov \oy6ypa<f>as 
ayt<fydvr), t d Trnrpwfi JcarayfXdoTcoj irpoepcvos, &C. 

See also Demosthenes, De Fals. Legat. p.417-420. 

Compare the shame of the rich youth Hippokrates, in the Platonic 
dialogue called Protagoras, when the idea is broached that be is about 
to -riant Protagoras for the purpose of becoming himself a sophist (Plato, 
Protagor. p. 154 F, 163 A, cap. 8-19). 
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he lived to the great age of 84, and was a conspi- 
cuous man throughout the last half-century of his 
life. He becomes known first as a military officer, 
having served in subordinate command under Cha- 
brias, to whom he was greatly attached, at the 
battle of Naxos in 376 b.c. He was a man of 
thorough personal bravery, and considerable talents 
for command ; of hardy and enduring temperament, 
insensible to cold or fatigue ;. strictly simple in his 
habits, and above all, superior to every kind of 
personal corruption. His abstinence from plunder 
and peculation, when on naval expeditions, formed 
an honourable contrast with other Athenian ad- 
mirals, and procured for him much esteem on the 
part of the maritime allies. Hence probably his 
surname of Phokion the Good 1 . 

I have already remarked how deep and strong 
was the hold acquired on the Athenian people, by 
any public man who once established for himself a 
character above suspicion on the score of personal 
corruption. Among Athenian politicians, but too 
many were not innocent on this point ; moreover, 
even when a man was really innocent, there were 
often circumstances in his life which rendered more 
or less of doubt admissible against him ; thus De- 
mosthenes — being known not only as a person of 
somewhat costly habits, but also as frequenting 
wealthy houses, and receiving money for speeches 
composed or rhetoric communicated — was sure to 
be accused, justly or unjustly, by his enemies, of 
having cheated rich clients, and would never obtain 

' ,'® kn > V - H - 47 ; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 10; Cornelius Nepos, 
Phokion, e. I. 
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unquestioned credit for a high pecuniary independ- 
ence, even in regard to the public affairs ; although 
he certainly was not corrupt, nor generally believed 
to be corrupt — at least during the period which this 
volume embraces, down to the death of Philip’. But 
Phokion would receive neither money nor gifts from 
any one — was notoriously and obviously poor — went 
barefoot and without an upper garment even in very 
cold weather — had only one female slave to attend 
on his wife ; while he had enjoyed commands suf- 
ficient to enrich him if he had chosen. His per- 
sonal incorruptibility thus stood forth prominently 
to the public eye ; and combined as it was with 
bravery and fair generalship, procured for him 
testimonies of confidence greater than those ac- 
corded even to Perikles. He was elected no less 
than forty-five times to the annual office of Stratfigus 
or General of the city — that is, one of the Board of 
Ten so denominated, the greatest executive func- 
tion at Athens — and elected too, without having 
ever on any occasion solicited the office, or even 
been present at the choice 1 2 * * 5 . In all Athenian history, 

1 I introduce here this reservation as to time, not as meaning to affirm 

the contrary with regard to the period after Philip’s death, hut as wishing 
to postpone for the present the consideration of the later charges against 

Demosthenes — the receipt of money from Persia, and the abstraction 
from the treasures of Harpalus. I shall examine these points at the 

proper time. 

5 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 8. 'OpoXoyfirai yap, oti nivre kh \ tc atjapa- 
Kovra iTTptiTT/yiai c A a(3ev o id’ ajraf ap\aipt(riots napaTV\atv, dAA’ (JrroVra 
pcTanfpnoptvwv a vtov aei Ka\ \eipoTovovvrtav, toerrf Bavfiafctv tovs ovk tv 
tppnvovvras ruv bripov, on orAeurra tov 4>o)kig>vos avruepovovros avrt 5 Ka\ 

pij&e tlTTOVTOS 7T &>7TOT€ pTf$C 7 Tpa^OVTOS 7 TpOS \dplV, d)(T7T€p d^lOVGTt TCf6s 

fiacriXeis rots KoXa^t xpjjaOai pera to Kara \€tpos v8o>p, t^pjjro ovtos 
rots pep Kopyfrorfpots teat tkapois iv Trcutitas pepa $rj pay oryols, Ctrl W 
ras dpx&s act vfpfxav kqi <r7rovdd(cov tqv av<m)p6rarop kcu <f>poptp*rrctror 
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we read of no similar multiplication of distinct ap- 
pointments and honours to the same individual. 

According to the picture of Athens and her de- 
mocracy, as usually presented by historians, we are 
taught to believe that the only road open to honours 
or political influence, was, by a seductive address, 
and by courting the people with fine speeches, un- 
worthy flattery, or unmeasured promises. Those 
who take this view of the Athenian character, will 
find it difficult to explain the career of Phokion. 
He was no orator — from disdain rather than incom- 
petence 1 . Besides receiving a good education, he 
had profited by the conversation of Plato as well as 
of Xenokrates, in the Academy 2 ; and we are not . 
surprised that in their school he contracted a con- 
tempt for popular oratory, as well as a love for 
brief, concentrated, pungent reply. Once when 
about to speak in public, he was observed to be 
particularly absorbed in thought. “ You seem 
me4itative, Phokion,” said a friend. “ Ay, by 
Zeus,” was the reply — “ I am meditating whether 
I cannot in some way abridge the speech which I am 
just about to address to the Athenians.” He knew 
so well, however, on what points to strike, that his 
telling brevity, strengthened by the weight of cha- 
racter and position, cut through the fine oratory of 
Demosthenes more effectively than any counter- 
oratory from men like iEschines. Demosthenes 

himself greatly feared Phokion as an opponent, and 

imXn tuv iroXirur xo} p6vop ^ ficiXXov rdis j^ovlnmiv avTov Kal oppais 
mrrraatr&iKrov. 


* Tacit. Dialog, de Clar, Orator, 
hnbutng, contemnebat potma literas 

* Plutarch, Phokion, c. 4 , 14. 


c. 2. M Aper, communi erudition© 
quam nesciebat/* 
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was heard to observe, on seeing him rise, to speak, 

“ Here comes the cleaver of my harangues'.” Po- 
lyeuktus — himself an orator and a friend of Demo- 
sthenes — drew a distinction highly complimentary 
to Phokion, by saying — “ That Demosthenes was 
the finest orator, but Phokion the most formidable 
in speech 1 * * 4 * * * .” In public policy, in means of political 
effect, and in personal character — Phokion was the 
direct* antithesis of Demosthenes ; whose warlike 
eloquence, unwarlike disposition, paid speech- 
writing, and delicate habits of life — he doubtless 
alike despised. 

As Phokion had in his nature little of the pro- Hisfrank- 
fessed orator, so he had still less of the flatterer, contempt 0 f 
He affected and sustained the character of a blunt tlie Athe *, 

man people 

soldier, who speaks out his full mind without sup- —his im- 
pression or ornament, careless whether ft be accept- baity— h» 
able to hearers or not 8 . His estimate of his country- 
men was thoroughly and undisguisedly contemp- 
tuous. This is manifest in his whole proceedings ; 
and appears especially in the memorable remark 
ascribed to him, on an occasion when something 
that he had said in the public assembly met with 
peculiar applause. Turning round to a friend, he 
asked — “ Have I not unconsciously said something 
bad?” His manners, moreover, were surly and 
repulsive, though his disposition is said to have been 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 5. r; rmv cpav \6yav Ktnris irapttmv. 

3 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 5. flniiu — Sri prjrap pin apiuros (Irj Arpio- 

irOiyrji, riiruv Si btumraros o $ g > kui > v . 

* So Tacitus, after reporting the exact reply of the tribune Sabrina 

Flavius, when examined as an accomplice in the conspiracy against 

Nero— “Ipsa retuli verba: quia non, ut Senecse, vulgata erant; aec 

minus nosci decebat senses militaris viri ineomptoa sed validos.” 

VOL. XI. 2 C 
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kind. He had learnt in the Academy a sort of 
Spartan self-suppression and rigour of life 1 . No 
one ever saw him either laughing, or weeping, or 
bathing in the public baths. 

If then Phokion attained the unparalleled honour 
of being chosen forty-live times general, we may be 
sure that there were other means of reaching it 
besides the arts of oratory and demagogy. We may 
indeed ask with surprise, how it was possible for 
him to attain it, in the face of so many repulsive 
circumstances, by the mere force of bravery and 
honesty ; especially as he never performed any 
supereminent service 9 , though on various occasions 
he conducted himself with credit and ability. The 
answer to this question may be found in the fact, 
that Phokion, though not a flatterer of the people, 
went decidedly along with the capital weakness of 
the people. While despising their judgement, he 
manifested no greater foresight, as to the public 
interests and security of Athens, than they did. 
The Athenian people had doubtless many infirmities 
and committed many errors ; but the worst error of 
all, .during the interval between 360-336 b.c., was 
their unconquerable repugnance to the efforts, per- 
sonal and pecuniary, required for prosecuting a 
hearty war against Philip. Of this aversion to a 
strenuous foreign policy, Phokion made himself the 
champion® ; addressing, in his own vein, sarcastic 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 4, 5. 

* Cornelius Nepos (Phocion, c. 1) found in his authors no account 
of the military exploits of Phokion, hut much about his personal 
integrity. 

. * P * uta f ch ' Phokion . c -8. 05™ St ffwro'las iavrav ,’ira\irtv(TO fur 

ati irpi t (ipr/mjp ml qovxmv, &c. 
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taunts against those who called for action against 
Philip, as if they were mere brawlers and cowards, 
watching for opportunities to enrich themselves at 
the public expense. Eubulus the orator was among 
the leading statesmen who formed what may be 
called the peace-party at Athens, and who con- 
tinually resisted or discouraged energetic warlike 
efforts, striving to keep out of sight the idea of 
Philip as a dangerous enemy. Of this peace-party, 
there were doubtless some who acted corruptly, in 
the direct pay of Philip. But many others of them, 
without any taint of personal corruption, espoused 
the same policy merely because they found it easier 
for the time to administer the city under peace 
than under war — because war was burdensome and 
disagreeable, to themselves as well as to their fel- 
low-citizens — and because they either did not, or 
would not, look forward to the consequences of 
inaction. Now it was a great advantage to this 
peace-party, who wanted a military leader as part- 
ner to their civil and rhetorical leaders, to strengthen 
themselves by a colleague like Phokion ; a man 
not only of unsuspected probity, but peculiarly 
disinterested in advising peace, since his import- 
ance would have been exalted by war 1 * * . Moreover 
most of the eminent military leaders had now 
come to love only the license of war, and to disdain 
the details of the war-office at home ; while Pho- 
kion 4 , and he almost alone among them, was con- 
tent to stay at Athens, and keep up that combination 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, e. 16. See the first repartee there ascribed to 

Phokion. 

8 Plutarch, Phokion, c’. 7- 


2 c 2 
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of civil with military efficiency wtiich had been for- 
merly habitual. Hence he was sustained, by the 
peace-party and by the aversion to warlike effort 
prevalent among the public, in a sort of perpetuity 
of the strategic functions, without any solicitation 
or care for personal popularity on his own part, 
influence of The influence of Phokion as a public adviser, 
mischievous during the period embraced in this volume, down 
rei£nof he to the battle of Chaeroneia, was eminently mis- 
chievous to Athens ; all the more mischievous, 
might have P art ty that of Nikias) from the respectability 
prevmted of his personal qualities — partly because he espoused 

donia. and sanctioned the most dangerous infirmity of the 
Athenian mind. His biographers mislead ouc judge- 
ment by pointing our attention chiefly to the last 
twenty years of his long life, after the battle of 
Chaeroneia. At that time, when the victorious 
military force of Macedonia had been fully organized 
and that of Greece comparatively prostrated, it 
v ’ might be argued plausibly (I do not say decisively, 

# even then) that submission to Macedonia had be- 

come a fatal necessity ; and that attempts to resist 
| could only end by converting bad into worse. But 

t'.'., the peace-policy of Phokion — which might be called 

£ prudence, after the accession of Alexander — was 


ruinously imprudent as well as dishonourable during 
W ; re ig n of Philip. The odds were all against 

f) Philip in his early years ; they shifted and became 

'H more and more in his favour, only because his game 

was pi®y e d well, and that of his opponents badly. 
%. su P eriorit y °f force was at first so much on the 

Jr : ’ of Athens, that if she had been willing to em- 

Jfc ploy it, she might have made sure of keeping Philip 
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at least within the limits of Macedonia. All de- 
pended upon her will ; upon the question, whether 
her citizens were prepared in their own minds to 
incur the expense and fatigue of a vigorous foreign 
policy — whether they would handle their pikes, 
open their purses, and forego the comforts of home, 
for the maintenance of Grecian and Athenian li- 
berty against a growing, but not as yet irresistible, 
destroyer. To such a sacrifice the Athenians could 
not bring themselves to submit ; and in conse- 
quence of that reluctance, they were driven in the 
end to a much graver and more irreparable sacri- 
fice — the loss of liberty, dignity, and security. 
Now it was precisely at such a moment, and when 
such a question was pending, that the influence of 
the peace-loving Phokion was most ruinous. His 
anxiety that the citizens should be buried at home 
in their own sepulchres — his despair, mingled with 
contempt, of his countrymen and their refined 
habits — his hatred of the orators who might profit 
by an increased war-expenditure' — all contributed 
to make him discourage public effort, and await 
passively the preponderance of the Macedonian 
arms ; thus playing the game of Philip, and siding, 
though himself incorruptible, with the orators in 
-Philip’s pay. 

The love of peace, either in a community, or in 
an individual, usually commands sympathy with- 
out farther inquiry, though there are times of grow- 
ing danger from without, in which the adviser of 
peace is the worst guide that can be followed. Since 
thePeloponnesian war, a revolution had been silently 

' See the replies of Phokion in Plutsrcb, Phokion. c. 23. 
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going on in Greece, whereby the duties of soldier- 
ship had passed to a great degree from citizen militia 
into the hands of paid mercenaries. The resident 
citizens generally had become averse to the burthen 
of military service ; while on the other hand the 
miscellaneous aggregate of Greeks willing to carry 
arms anywhere and looking merely for pay, had 
greatly augmented. Very differently had the case 
once stood. The Athenian citizen of 432 b.c. — by 
concurrent testimony of the eulogist Perikles and 
of the unfriendly Corinthians — was ever ready to 
brave the danger, fatigue, and privation, of foreign 
expeditions, for the glory of Athens. “ He ac- 
counted it holidaywork to do duty in her service 
(it is an enemy who speaks 1 ) ; he wasted his body 
for her as though it had been the body of another.” 

1 I have more than once referred to the memorable picture of the 
Athenian character, in contrast with the Spartan, drawn by the Co- 
rinthian envoy at Sparta in 432 b.c. (Thucyd. i. /0, 71)- Among the 
many attributes, indicative of exuberant energy and activity, I select 
those which were most required, and most found wanting, as the means 
of keeping back Philip. 

1. Ilapa hvvapiv ToXpTjTcu, kgu naph yvdypijv KivftvvevTa), Kat im TOif 
fietvois cveknides. 

2. *Aoicvoinp6svpds peWrjTas, Kai dnodrjprjral n pos ivbfjpoTaTOVS 
(in opposition to you, Spartans). 

To is pep croapacriv dWor ptardro is vnep ttjs no\c oi>s xptoVTatj 
r otKeiorart] es to npdtrcreiv ti vnep avrrjs, &c. * 

4. Kat ravra pera ndpoav navra icat Kivhvwv 5i* oXou too 
at£>vos^ po^Oovirt, icat anroXavovaiv Aa^iora rSav vi rapjydvrtov, 
D«ari at, Kra(T0aL kcu p{[rc copTT)V aXXo T , f)ycl<r6at tj to ra 8c- 
o»Ta TTpagai, £vfuf>apav r e o Tjcrouv rprv\iav airpaypova *1 aojfoKutv 
tirirrovov, &c. 

To the same purpose Perikles expresses himself in his funeral oration 
o the ensuing year ; extolling the vigour and courage of his countrymen, 
“ ^? ke / orwa ^ d “ d indefatigable — yet as combined also with a love of 
public discussion, and a taste for all the refinements of peaceful and 
intellectual life (Thucyd. ii. 40, 41). 
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Embracing with passion the idea of imperial Athens, 
he knew that she could only be upheld by the ener- 
getic efforts of her individual citizens, and that the 
talk in her public assemblies, though useful as a 
preliminary to action, was mischievous if allowed 
as a substitute for action 1 . Such was the Periklean 
Athenian of 431 b.c. But this energy had been 
crushed in the disasters closing the Peloponnesian 
war, and had never again revived. The Demo- 
sthenic Athenian of 360 b.c. had as it were grown 
old. Tugnacity, Pan-hellenic championship, and 
the love of enterprise, had died within him. He 
was a quiet, home-keeping, refined citizen, attached 
to the democratic constitution, and executing with 
cheerful pride his ordinary city-duties under it ; 
but immersed in industrial or professional pursuits, 
in domestic comforts, in the impressive manifesta- 
tions of the public religion, in the atmosphere of 
discussion and thought, intellectual as well as poli- 
tical. To renounce all this for foreign and con- 
tinued military service, he considered as a hardship 
not to be endured, except under the pressure of 
danger near and immediate. Precautionary exi- 
gences against distant perils, however real, could 
not be brought home to his feelings ; even to pay 
others for serving in his place, was a duty which 
he could scarcely be induced to perform. 

Not merely in Athens, but also among the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies of Sparta, the resident citizens had 

1 Thucyd. ii. 40, 41, 43. r»)s rrokews bvvap.iv naff rjftepav *py<f> 

tic* >fUvovs Ka\ cpacrr as ytyvoptvovs avrrjs t teat orav vptv peyak i; ftofo 
ftvaiy twtivpxwpcvovs oti rokpavres «ca< yiyvoxrKovrcs ra dcovra teal cp 
rots tpyo is ala\vv6ptvot nvhpcg avra eKTrjo-atrro, &c. 

Compare ii. 63 — the last speech of Perikles. 
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contracted the like indisposition to military service. 
In the year 431 b.c., these Peloponnesians (here 
too we have the concurrent testimony of Perikles 
and Archidamus 1 ) had been forward for service with 
their persons, and only backward when asked for 
money. In 383 b.c., Sparta found them so reluc- 
tant to join her standard, especially for operations 
beyond sea, that she was forced to admit into her 
confederacy the principle of pecuniary commuta- 
tion 2 ; just as Athens had done (about 460-450 b.c.) 
with the unwarlike islanders enrolled in her con- 
federacy of Delos 3 . 

Amidst this increasing indisposition to citizen 
military service, the floating, miscellaneous, bands 
who made soldiership a livelihood under any one 
who would pay them, increased in number from 
year to year. In 402-401 b.c., when the Cyreian 
army (the Ten Thousand Greeks) were levied, it 
had been found difficult to bring so many together ; 
large premiums were given to the chiefs or enlisting 
agents ; the recruits consisted, in great part, of 
settled men tempted by lucrative promises away 
from their homes 4 . But active men ready for paid 

1 Thucyd. i. 80, 81, 141. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 21. The allied cities furnished money 
instead of men in the expedition of Mnasippus to Korkyra (Xenoph. 
Hellen. vi. 2, 16). 

* Thucyd. i. 99. 

( Isokratea, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. 112. ...... tV sksivois Be Tots %povots 

OVK ^ ^ £evuehp oudcv, tour avayKa^oftevot £evo\oyeiv eK TWV TiuXtcov, 
w\iov avtfKuTttju us rat hi hopevas Tins avWtyoviri Stops as, q r V v (ts 
row trrpanwras pitrffotpopav. 

About the liberal rewards of Cyrus to the generals Klearchua, 
Proxenus, and others, for getting together the army, and to the sol- 
dier* themselves also, see Xenoph. Anabas. i. 1, 9; i. 3, 4; iii. 1, 4; 
vi. 8, 48. 
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foreign service were perpetually multiplying, from 
poverty, exile, or love of enterprise 1 ; they were 
put under constant training and greatly improved, 
by Iphikrates and others, as peltasts or light infantry 
to serve in conjunction with the citizen force of 
hoplites. Jason of Pherse brought together a 
greater and better trained mercenary force than 
had ever been seen since the Cyreians in their up- 
ward march 4 ; the Phokians also in the Sacred War, 
having command over the Delphian treasures, sur- 
rounded themselves with a formidable array of 
mercenary soldiers. There arose (as in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries in modern Europe) 
Condottieri like Charidemus and others — generals 
having mercenary bands under their command, 
and hiring themselves out to any prince or potentate 
who would employ and pay them. Of these armed 
rovers — poor, brave, desperate, and held by no civic 
ties — Isokrates makes repeated complaint, as one of 
the most serious misfortunes of Greece 3 . Such wan- 

1 See tlie mention of the mercenary Greeks in the service of the 
satrapess Mania in /Kolia — of the satraps Tissaphemes and Pharna- 
bazus, and of the Spartan Agesilaus — of Iphikrates and others, Xenoph. 
Hellen. iii. 1, 13 ; iii. 3, 15 ; iv. 2, 5 ; iv. 3, 15 ; iv. 4, 14 ; iv. 8, 35 ; 
vii. 5, 10. 

Compare Harpokration — Sevixov iv Kopiv$to — and Demosthenes, 
Phdipp. i. p. 46. 

2 Xenoph. Ilellen. vi. 1, 5. 

3 Isokrates pours forth this complaint in many places : in the fourth 
or Panegyrical Oration (n.c. 380); in the eighth or Oratio de Pace 
(356 n.c.) ; in the fifth or Oratio ad Philippum (346 b.c.). The latest 
of these discourses is delivered in the strongest language. See Orat. 
Panegyr. s. 195. Tour 3’ in l £ivrjs ptra ncu85>v xai ywaus&v akaa6ai, 
sreXXovv ii Hi iv&tiav rw k off rpupav inixavpiiv (t. e. to become an 
iwucovpos, or paid soldier in foreign service) a*ayra(opivovs vntp rmv 
i)(Qpi>v to is tfnkois paxopivout uwadvtjoKtiv. See also Orat. De Pace (via.) 
s. 53, 56, 58 ; Orat. ad Philipp, (v.) s. 112. ovrtv yap *x*‘ va rqs ‘EX- 
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derers, indeed, usually formed the natural emigrants 
in new colonial enterprises. But it so happened that 
few Hellenic colonies were formed during the inter- 
val between 400-350 b.c. ; in fact, the space open 
to Hellenic colonization was becoming more cir- 
cumscribed by the peace of Antalkidas — by the de- 
spotism of Dionysius — and by the increase of Luca- 
nians, Bruttians, and the inland powers generally. 
Isokrates, while extolling the great service formerly 
rendered to the Hellenic world by Athens, in setting 
on foot the Ionic emigration, and thus providing 
new homes for so many unsettled Greeks — insists 
•on the absolute necessity of similar means of 
emigration in his own day. He urges on Philip to 
put himself at the head of an Hellenic conquest of 
Asia Minor, and thus to acquire territory which 
might furnish settlement to the multitudes of home- 
less, roving, exiles, who lived by the sword, and 
disturbed the peace of Greece 1 . 

This decline of the citizen militia, and growing 
aversion to personal service, or military exercises — 
together with the contemporaneous increase of the 


\ddos 9 &otc paov €ivai arvorfjtrai arpciToireSov ft etfov /cat Kpfirrov « 

Taut nXcanafifVMV tj rov iro\iTfvop.evo3v, &c also s. 142, 149; Orat. 

tie Permutat. (xv.) s. 12 2. tv tols orparoTrcBois tols nXcivapevois Kata - 
rrrptfifAfVos, &c. A melancholy picture of the like evils is also pre- 
sented in the ninth Epistle of Isokrates, to Arehidamus, s. 9, 12. Com- 
pare Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 665. s. 162. 

For an example of a disappointed lover who seeks distraction by 
taking foreign military service, see Theokritus, xiv. 58. 

# J Isokrates ad Philipp, (v.) s . 142-144. 7TpQS TOVTOIS KTltTCU 7ToKttS 
m TOTta, KOI KaroiKiacu rovs vvv pkv irXavapcvws di hdeta* 

r " r nn*patr Km Xvpasvopevovs oU civ cvrvx<o<riv. Otis cl M iravao- 
p*pa8pQi£ofu vovs, fiiov avrols ucavov vopicrcufTts, \r)<rovcnv i}pa $ TOffovrot 
, tA **v8os, Sxrrc pa, Scv tprov avrovs then dnptpovs rols 
****«•’ fj rolt fiapfiapots, &c. 
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professional soldiery unmoved by civic obligations 
— is one of the capital facts of the Demosthenic age. 
Though not peculiar to Athens, it strikes us more 
forcibly at Athens, where the spirit of self-imposed 
individual effort had once been so high wrought — 
but where also the charm and stimulus 1 of peaceful 
existence was most diversified, and the activity of 
industrial pursuit most continuous. It was a fatal 
severance of the active force of society from politi- 
cal freedom and intelligence; breaking up that many- 
sided combination, of cultivated thought with vi- 
gorous deed, which formed the Hellenic ideal — and 
throwing the defence of Greece upon armed men 
looking up only to their general or their paymaster. 
But vrhat made it irreparably fatal, was that just at 
this moment the Grecian world was thrown upon 
its defence against Macedonia led by a young 
prince of indefatigable enterprise ; who had im- 
bibed, and was capable even of improving, the best 
ideas of military organization 2 started by Epami- 
nondas and Iphikrates. Philip (as described by his 
enemy Demosthenes) possessed all that forward and 

1 Tliuoyd. ii. 41 (the funeral harangue of Perikles) — £vvc\d>v rt 
Acyo> TTj v Tf tt6X.lv rrnfrav rqs *EAAd8oy iraiHcvLTiv tival, Kai naff (Kcuttov 
boKfiv av poi tov (lvt'ov tlvbpa tt ap Tjpuv eVi n\ti(rr av (idrj Kai pfra 
XapiTtov iiaXurr av fvTpcnrc\<0s to o-wpa avrapKd n apt^ftrOai. 

3 The remarkable organization of the Macedonian army, with its 
systematic combination of different arms and sorts of troops — was the 
work of Philip. Alexander found it ready made to his hands, in the 
very first months of his reign. It must doubtless have been gradually 
formed ; year after year improved by Philip ; and we should be glad to 
be enabled to trace the steps of his progress. But unfortunately we are 
left without any information about the military measures of Philip, 
beyond bare facts and results. Accordingly I am compelled to poet- 
pone what is to be said about the Macedonian military organization 
until the reign of Alexander, about whose operations we have valuable 
details. 
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unconquerable love of action which the Athenians 
had manifested in 431 b.c., as we know from 
enemies as well as from friends ; while the Mace- 
donian population also retained, amidst rudeness and 
poverty, that military aptitude and readiness which 
had dwindled away within the walls of the Grecian 
cities. 

Though as yet neither disciplined nor formidable, 
they were an excellent raw material for soldiers, in 
the hands of an organising genius like Philip. They 
were still (as their predecessors had been in the 
time of the first Perdikkas 1 , when the king’s wife 
baked cakes with her own hand on the hearth), 
mountain shepherds ill-clothed and ill-housed — 
eating and drinking from wooden platters and cups 
— destitute to a great degree, not merely of cities, 
hut of fixed residences 4 . The men of substance 
were armed with breastplates and made good ca- 
valry ; but the infantry were a rabble destitute of 
order 3 , armed with wicker shields and rusty swords, 

1 Herodot. viii. 137. 

2 This poor condition of the Macedonian population at the accession 
of Philip, is set forth in the striking speech made thirty-six years after- 
wards by Alexander the Great (in 323 b.c., a few months before his 
death) to his soldiers, satiated with conquest and plunder, but discon- 
tented with his increasing insolence and Orientalism. 

Arrian, Exp, Alex. vii. 9. $iXt 7 nros yap TrapaKajSwv vpas n \avrjras 
*44 airopavs, tv fiify&tpais rovs noWovs vipovras ava ra opr} Trpofiara 
Kara oXi ya, Kai ntpi roirrav k a/cms pa\opivovs *1 Wvpiots vai Tpi^aXXois 
*ol roll opopms ©pa£i, xkapvdas piv vpiv avri tS>v &t<pOep<ov tfmptiv 
*&»«, (tannery, 8 i « r £v opSv is ra niSia, &c. 

Other points are added in the version given by Quintus Curtins of 
t e same speech (x. 10) — “ En tandem ! Illyriorum paulo ante'et Per- 
wrinitt tnbutariis, Asia et tot gentium spolia fastidio sunt. Modo sub 
Phntppo semmudis,^ amieula ex purpura sordent : aururn et argentum 
eZTe uon possunt ; lignea enim vasa desiderant, et ex cratibus 
scuta et rubiginem gladiorum.” 

* Tt uc 5dides (ii. 100) recognises the goodness of the Macedonian 
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and contending at disadvantage, though constantly 
kept on the alert, to repel the inroads of their 
IUyrian or Thracian neighbours. Among some 
Macedonian tribes, the man who had never slain an 
enemy was marked by a degrading badge 1 . These 
were the men whom Philip on becoming king found 
under his rule ; not good soldiers, but excellent 
recruits to be formed into soldiers. Poverty, en- 
durance, and bodies inured to toil, were the natural 
attributes, well appreciated by ancient politicians, 
of a military population destined to make conquests. 
Such had been the native Persians, at their first 
outburst under Cyrus the Great ; such were even 
the Greeks at the invasion of Xerxes, when the 
Spartan King Demaratus reckoned poverty both as 
an inmate of Greece, and as a guarantee of Gre- 
cian courage 

Now it was against these rude Macedonians, to 
whom camp-life presented chances of plunder with- 
out any sacrifice, that the industrious and refined 
Athenian citizen had to go forth and fight, renoun- 
cing his trade, family, and festivals ; a task the 
more severe, as the perpetual aggressions and sy- 
stematised warfare of his new enemies could only 
be countervailed by an equal continuity of effort on 

cavalry : so also Xenophon, m the Spartan expedition against Olynthus 
(Ilellen. v. 2. 40). 

That the infantry were of little military efficiency, we see from the 
judgement of Brasidas — Thucyd. iv. I2fi : compare also ii. 100. 

See O. Muller’s short tract on the Macedonians, annexed to bis 
History of the Dorians, s. 33. 

1 Aristot. Polit. vii. 2, 6. 

* Herodot. vii. 102. tj 'EAAdSt »rmij fUw aid tort trivrfxxfdt iari, 
&c. * 

About the Persians, Herodot. i. 71 ; Arrian, v. 4, 13. 
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his part. For such personal devotion, combined 
with the anxieties of preventive vigilance, the Athe- 
nians of the Periklean age would have been pre- 
pared, but those of the Demosthenic age were not ; 
though their whole freedom and security were in 
the end found to be at stake. 

Without this brief sketch of the great military 
change in Greece since the Peloponnesian war — 
the decline of the citizen force and the increase of 
mercenaries — the reader would scarcely understand 
either the proceedings of Athens in reference to 
Philip, or the career of Demosthenes on which we 
are now about to enter. 

Having by assiduous labour acquired for himself 
these high powers both of speech and of composition, 
Demosthenes stood forward in 354 b.c. to devote 
them to the service of the public. His first address 
to the assembly is not less interesting, objectively, 
as a memorial of the actual Hellenic political world 
in that year — than subjectively, as an evidence of 
his own manner of appreciating its exigences 1 . 
At that moment, the predominant apprehension at 
Athens arose from reports respecting the Great 
King, who was said to be contemplating measures 
of hostility against Greece, and against Athens in 

r 

1 The oration De Symmoriis is placed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
in the archonsbip of Diotimus, 354-353 b.c. (Dionys. Hal. ad Am- 
in senm. p.'724). And it is plainly composed prior to the expedition 
sent by the Thebans under Pammenes to assist the revolted Artabazus 
against the Great King ; which expedition is placed by Diodorus (xvi- 
34) in the ensuing year 353-352 b.c. Whoever will examine the way 
in which Demosthenes argues, in the Oration De Symmoriis (p. 187- 
s. 40-A2), as to the relations of the Thebans with Persia — will see that 
he cannot have known anything about assistance given bv the Thebans 
to Artabazus against Persia. 
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particular, in coiisequence of the aid recently lent 
by the Athenian general Chares to the revolted 
Persian satrap Artabazus. By this apprehension — 
which had already, in part, determined the Athe- 
nians (a year before) to make peace with their re- 
volted insular allies, and close the Social War — 
the public mind still continued agitated. A Persian 
armament of 300 sail, with a large force of Grecian 
jnercenaries — and an invasion of Greece — was talked 
of as probable 1 . It appears that Maus&lus, prince 
or satrap of Karia, who had been the principal agent 
in inflaming the Social War, still prosecuted hos- 
tilities against the islands even after the peace, an- 
nouncing that he acted in execution of the king’s 
designs ; so that the Athenians sent envoys to re- 
monstrate with him 2 . The Persians seem also to 
have been collecting inland forces, which were em- 
ployed some years afterwards in reconquering Egypt, 
but of which the destination was not at this moment 
declared. Hence the alarm now prevalent at Athens. 
It is material to note — as a mark in the tide of 
events — that few persons as yet entertained appre- 
hensions about Philip of Macedon, though that 
prince was augmenting steadily his military force 
as well as his conquests. Nay, Philip afterwards 
asserted that during this alarm of Persian invasion, 
he w T as himself one of the parties invited to assist 
in the defence of Greece \ 

Though the Macedonian power had not yet be- 
come obviously formidable, we trace in the present 

1 Diodor. xvi. 21. 

1 Demosthenes cont. Timokratero, s. 15 : see also the second Argu- 
ment prefixed to that Oration. 

s See Epistola Philipp, ap. Dcmosthen. p. 160. s. 6. 
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sjpgech:<)£ Demosthenes that same Pan-heilenic pa- 
triotism which afterwards rendered him so strenu- 
ous in blowing the trumpet against Philip. The 
obligation incumbent upon all Greeks, but upon 
Athens especially, on account of her traditions and 
her station, to uphold Hellenic liberty against the 
foreigner at all cost, is insisted on with an em- 
phasis and dignity worthy of Perikles 1 . But while 
Demosthenes thus impresses upon his countrymen 
noble and Pan-hellenic purposes, he does not rest 
content with eloquent declamation, or negative 
criticism on the past. His recommendations as to 
Gleans are positive and explicit ; implying an at- 
tentive survey and a sagacious appreciation of the 
surrounding circumstances. While keeping before 
his countrymen a favourable view of their position, 
he never promises them success except on condition 
of earnest and persevering individual efforts, with 
arms and with money ; and he exhausts all his in- 
vention in the unpopular task of shaming them, 
by direct reproach as well as by oblique insinuation, 
out of that aversion to personal military service 
which, for the misfortune of Athens, had become a 
confirmed habit. Such positive and practical cha- 
racter as to means, always contemplating the full 
exigences of a given situation — combined with the 
constant presentation of Athens as the pledged 
champien of Grecian freedom, and with appeals 

1 Demosthenes, De Symmoriis, p. 1/9. s. 7« Oo8e yap ov8’ air iay* 
opa rots t aXXots EXA^tri teat vp.lv ire p\ rat v npos tov fia&ikfa ttjv SouAlp 
ovtrav aXA ftcctptov pip TToWali pot 3()Kf£ rwv Iditl Tt avpfapdp- ■ 

ru>v SuHKovptvois rtSit 5 XXbp ‘EXXtjfww dpeXrjcrat, vplv If oitf aStxou- 
fitvois tt apa to >p a&ucovvrtov Kakov ctrrt Xaftfiv tcivttjv ttjv biKijv, ta&at 
rivas avruv viro r« /S apfidpco ytvtaOai. 
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to Athenian foretime, not as a patrimony to rest 
upon, but as an example to imitate — constitute the 
imperishable charm of these harangues of Demo- 
sthenes, not less memorable than their excellence 
as rhetorical compositions. In the latter merit, in- 
deed, his rival ./Eschines is less inferior to him than 
in the former. 

In no one of the speeches of Demosthenes is the 
spirit of practical wisdom more predominant than 
in this his earliest known discourse to the public 
assembly — on the Symmories — delivered by a young 
man of twenty-seven years of age, who could have 
had little other teaching except from the decried 
classes of sophists, rhetors, and actors. While pro- 
claiming the king of Persia as the common and 
dangerous enemy of the Grecian name, he contends 
that no evidence of impending Persian attack had 
yet transpired, sufficiently obvious and glaring to 
warrant Athens in sending round 1 to invoke a gene- 
ral league of Greeks, as previous speakers had sug- 
gested. He deprecates on the one hand any step 
calculated to provoke the Persian king or bring on 
a war — and on the other hand, any premature ap- 
peal to the Greeks for combination, before they 
themselves were impressed with a feeling of com- 
mon danger. Nothing but such common terror 
could bring about union among the different Hellenic 
cities ; nothing else could silence those standing 
jealousies and antipathies, which rendered intestine 
war so frequent, and would probably enable the 
Persian king to purchase several Greeks for his 
own allies against the rest. 

1 Demosthen. De Symmor. p. 181 . a. 14. 
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“ Let us neither be immoderately afraid of the 
Great King, nor on the other hand be ourselves 
the first to begin the war and wrong him — as well 
on our own account as from the bad feeling and 
mistrust prevalent among the Greeks around us. 
If indeed we, with the full and unanimous force of 
Greece, could attack him unassisted, I should have 
held that even wrong, done towards him, was no 
wrong at all. But since this is impossible, I con- 
tend that we must take care not to give the king a 
pretence for enforcing claims of right on behalf of 
the other Greeks. While we remain quiet, he can- 
not do any such thing without being mistrusted ; 
hut if we have been the first to begin war, he will 
naturally seem to mean sincere friendship to the 
others, on account of their aversion to us. Do 
not, therefore, expose to light the sad distempers 
of the Hellenic world, by calling together its mem- 
bers when you will not persuade them, and by going 
to war when you will have no adequate force ; but 
keep the peace, confiding in yourselves, and making 
full preparation 1 .” 

It is this necessity of making preparation, which 
constitutes the special purpose of Demosthenes in 

1 Demosthen. De Symmor. p. 188. s. 42—46 ."Gen-’ qvt( <£o£et- 

crQai fitly nfpa tov ptrplov, ovS' VTra^Orjvat npoTepovs 

Toy nokepov 

...... Tow-oy 7jp.€ Is ; prjSapcos' dXXa piy fi* ddiKaptv, avT&v 

rjpatv €V€Ka tea i rrjs ra>y aXX&v 'EXXr/ucou rapa\^s icai aiTt~ 
<tti as cTTci ft y opoOvpa&ov rfv p.€Ta TTavrcav emOeadai povto, ovfi 
aSixeiv fjfias « utvov u&iKtjp' tv e6i)na. 'Eireibi) Si Tovff ovras £X f *> 
<t>v\aTTf<r6ai <f>r)pi delv fir] npofyamv S<S pev fiacriXet rov r a Si/cata ivrep 
T **>v aWtov EXXjjvojv £t]tciv' Tprv X lav pev yap eypvrwv vpaiv, V7T£WT tos St 

TOLOvTi) ti nparrav — rroKepov de itoirjtrapevav ir porepcov elKoras 
tv do k o it] Sea Tr;v wpts ipts e X 0pav rols aXX<m> <j>i\os •'vat 
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his harangue. He produces an elaborate plan, ma- 
tured by careful reflection 1 , for improving and ex- 
tending the classification by Symmories ; proposing 
- a more convenient and systematic distribution of 
the leading citizens as well as of the total financial 
and nautical means — such as to ensure both the 
ready equipment of armed force whenever required, 
and a fair apportionment both of effort and of ex- 
pense among the citizens. Into the details of this 
plan of economical reform, which are explained with 
the precision of an administrator and not with the 
vagueness of a rhetor, I do not here enter ; espe- 
cially as we do not know that it was actually adopted. 
But the spirit in which it was proposed deserves all 
attention, as proclaiming, even at this early day, 
the home- truth which the orator reiterates in so 
many subsequent harangues. “ In the preparation 
which I propose to you, Athenians* (he says), the 
first and most important point is, that your minds 
shall be so set, as that each man individually will 
be willing and forward in doing his duty. For you 
see plainly, that of all those matters on which you 
have determined collectively, and on which each 
man individually has looked upon the duty of exe- 
cution as devolving upon himself — notone has ever 
slipped through your hands ; while, on the con- 

/9 ovXtaOai. Mq ovv ££c\4y £*]T€ u>s kokgjs T « 'EXAijiuKa, 

tTVyKoAouFTeff OT OV 7T€iO*er€, Kai 7To\( yiOVVT€S or ov 
vt}<T(cr Bt' aXA* *X €T€ h av X Lav dappovvr cs kql 7rapa<TK€va(6~- 
t tfvot. 

1 Demosthen. De Symmor. p. 181. s. 17. Tqv piv irapa<rK(vrfv , orras 

apt ora inti ra^tcrra ycvrjafrat, itai’v noWa it pay par a ctr^ov 
aKorr&v. 
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trary, whenever, after determination has been taken, 
you have stood looking at one another, no man 
intending to do* anything himself, but every one 
throwing the burthen of action upon his neighbour 
— nothing has ever succeeded. Assuming you, there- 
fore, to be thus disposed and wound up to the 
proper pitch, I recommend 1 ,” &c. 

This is the true Demosthenic vein of exhortation, 
running with unabated force through the Philippics 
and Olynthiacs, and striving to revive that con- 
junction — of which Perikles had boasted as an esta- 
blished fact in the Athenian character 2 — energetic 
individual action following upon full public debate 
and collective resolution. How often here, and 
elsewhere, does the orator denounce the uselessness 
of votes in the public assembly, even after such 
votes had been passed — if the citizens individually 
hung back, and-shrunk from the fatigue or the pecu- 
niary burthen indispensable for execution ! Demus 
in the Pnyx (to use, in an altered sense, an Ari- 
stophanic comparison 3 ) still remained Pan-bellenie 
and patriotic, when Demus at home had come to 
think that the city would march safely by itselt 
without any sacrifice on his part, and that he was 

1 Demosthenes, De Symmoriis, p. 182. s. 18. 'E<m toIwv irparor 
#*** Ty c napatTKtvrjs, Z> ctvdpts ’ A&jtcuoi, Ka'i peyiorov, o vra> 8taiceur$<u 
Tas yvoapas vpas, <os f Kaurov fKovra TvpoOvpws o,rt av derj Tvoirjuovra. 
O pare y a P» & apbpcs ’A Qrjvaioi, on, oua pep irtoiroB* airavrts 
vptis *}fiov\r)0T]T€, icat p*ra ravra to tv parr €iv avros cKauro f 
faurw TrpocrrjKeu/ fiyrjuaro, ovdev tv&tvoO' vpas f£e<f>vycV oua 
# ^£ovX?)% rt pi,, ptra ravra 8’ anffiX^aTf npos aXXijXovs 
** avr # OSf €K ® <rr °5 iroir)ua>v, top tvXtjuiov Tvpa^ov^a, 
rnnkp iriaritaff vplp eytptro. ’E^ovrwj/ S’ vpcov ovrto ical 7 rap<o£vpp*- 
v<a v. See. 

Thucyd. ii. 39, 40. 3 ‘Aristophanes, Equit. 750. 
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at liberty to become absorbed in his property, fa- 
mily, religion, and recreations. And so Athens 
might really have proceeded, in her enjoyment of 
liberty, wealth, refinement, and individual security 
— could the Grecian world have been guaranteed 
against the formidable Macedonian enemy from 
without. 

It was in the ensuing year, when the alarm re- b.c. 354- 
specting Persia had worn off, that the Athenians Affj l ra of 
were called on to discuss the conflicting applica- Peiopon- 

^ * * nesua pro- 

tions of Sparta and of Megalopolis. The success jectsof 

of the Phokians appeared to be such as to prevent ag^nst Me- 
Thebes, especially while her troops, under Pam- ^attempt 
menes, were absent in Asia, from interfering in toobtain . 

° cooperation 

Peloponnesus for the protection of Megalopolis. from 

m, . f ,. . . , r _ Athens. 

1 here were even at Athens politicians who confi- 
dently predicted the approaching humiliation of 
Thebes 1 , together with the emancipation and re- 
constitution of those Boeotian towns which she now 
held in dependence — Orchomenus, Thespise, and 
Platsea; predictions cordially welcomed by the Miso- 
Theban sentiment at Athens. To the Spartans, the 
moment appeared favourable for breaking up Me- 
galopolis and recovering Messcne ; in which scheme 
they hoped to interest not only Athens, but also 
Elis, Phlius, and some other Peloponnesian states. 

To Athens they offered aid for the recovery of 

1 Demosthenes, Orat. pro Megalopolitams, p. 203. s. 5. p. 210. s. 36. 

*E<rri rolvvif tv rtvi toioutco Katpat ra n pay para vvv, « ri del rots 
tlprjptvois 7 toW&kis nap* vpiv \6yois T(Kpr]paijdai, cocrrt Orj^alovs pip 
O pxoptvov *ai Gftnuwi' xai nAaraiwy oiKtorOtiav dcrOtvcis y€vta$ai t &c. 

*Ay fxiv toiwv Karan o\tpT)S<oa iv ot 0q/3atot, wnTtp avrovs dfi, &C. 

Compare Demosthenes <*>nt. Aristokrat. p. 654. s. 120. 
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Oropus, now and for about twelve years past in the 
hands of the Thebans ; to Elis and Phlius they also 
tendered assistance for regaining respectively Tri- 
phyliaand theTrikaranum, from the Arcadians and 
Argeians 1 . This political combination was warmly 
espoused by a considerable party at Athens ; being 
recommended not less by aversion to Thebes than 
by the anxious desire for repossessing the border 
town of Oropus. But it was combated by others, 
and by Demosthenes among the number, who could 
not be tempted by any bait to acquiesce in the re- 
constitution of Lacedaemonian power as it had stood 
before the battle of Leuktra. In the Athenian as- 
sembly, the discussion was animated and even angry; 
the envoys from Megalopolis, as well as those from 
Sparta on the other side, finding strenuous par- 
tisans 2 . 

Demosthenes strikes a course professedly middle 
between the two, yet really in favour of defending 
Megalopolis against Spartan reconquest. We re- 
mark in this oration (as in the oration De Sym- 
moriis, a year before) that there is no allusion to 
Philip ; a point to be noticed as evidence of the 
gradual changes in the Demosthenic point of view. 
All the arguments urged turn upon Hellenic and 
Athenian interests, without reference to the likeli- 
hood of hostilities from without. In fact, Demo- 
sthenes lays down, as a position not to be disputed 
by any one, that for the interest of Athens, both 
Sparta and Thebes ought to be weak ; neither of 

1 Demosthenes pro Megalopol. p. 206. s. 18 : compare Xenoph. 
Hellen. vii. 2, 1-5. 

* Demosthenes pro Megalopolit. p. 202. s.*l. 
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them in condition to disturb her security 1 ; — a po- 
sition, unfortunately, but too well recognised among 
all the leading Grecian states in their reciprocal 
dealings with each other, rendering the Pan-hellenic 
aggregate comparatively defenceless against Philip 
or any skilful aggressor from without. While, how- 
ever, affirming a general maxim, in itself question- 
able and perilous, Demosthenes deduces from it 
nothing hut judicious consequences. In regard to 
Sparta, he insists only on keeping her in statu quo, 
and maintaining inviolate against her the inde- 
pendence of Megalopolis and Messene. He will 
not be prevailed upon to surrender to her these two 
cities, even by the seductive prospect of assistance 
to Athens in recovering Oropus, and in reviving 
the autonomy of the Boeotian cities. At that mo- 
ment the prevalent disposition among the Athenian 
public was antipathy against Thebes, combined with 
a certain sympathy in favour of Sparta, whom they 
had aided at the battle of Mantineia against the 
Megalopolitans*. Though himself sharing this sen- 
timent 8 , Demosthenes will not suffer his countrymen 
to be misled by it. He recommends that Athens 
shall herself take up the Theban policy in regard 
to Megalopolis and Messen£, so as to protect these 
two cities against Sparta ; the rather, as by such a 
proceeding the Thebans will be excluded from Pe- 
loponnesus, and their general influence narrowed. 
He even goes so far as to say, that if Sparta should 

1 Demo8then. pro Megalop. p. 203. s. 5, 6. Compare a similar sen- 
timent, Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 654. s. 120. 

* ©emosthen. pro Megalop. p. 203. s. 7, 9- p. 207. s. 22. 

’ See Demosthen. cont. Leptinem, p. 489. s. 172 (delivered 3S&!$j.c) ; • ■>, 
and Olyuthiac i. p. 16. s. 27. 
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succeed in reconquering Megalopolis and Mess6n4, 
Athens must again become the ally of the Thebans 
to restrain her farther aggrandisement 1 , ■ 

As far as we make out from imperfect informa- 
tion, it seems that the views of Demosthenes did 
not prevail, and that the Athenians declined to 
undertake the protection of Megalopolis against 
Sparta ; since we presently find the Thebans con- 
tinuing to afford that protection, as they had done 
before. The aggressive schemes of Sparta appear 
to have been broached at the moment when the 
Phokians under Onomarchus were so decidedly su- 
perior to Thebes as to place that city in some em- 
barrassment. But the superiority of the Phokians 
was soon lessened by their collision with a more 
formidable enemy — Philip of Macedon. 
b.c.353- That prince had been already partially interfering 
352 ; . in Thessalian affairs 2 , at the instigation of Eudikus 
Thessaly — and Simus, chiefs of the Aleuadse of Larissa, against 
Lykophron Lykophron the despot of Phene. But his recent 
who*caUs’in acquisition of Methone left him more at liberty to 
andthe ChuS ex t eiQ d his conquests southward, and to bring a 
Phokians— larger force to bear on the dissensions of Thessaly. 

Onomar- 0 q 1 

chus defeats In that country, the great cities were , as usual, 
Philip. contending for supremacy, and holding in sub- 
jection the smaller by means of garrisons ; while 
Lykophron ofPherge was exerting himself to regain 
that ascendency over the whole, which had once 
been possessed by Jason and Alexander. Philip 



ies pro Megalopol. p. 207. s. 24. 

vi. 14; Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 241. s. 60. Hqfpo- 
fttes, Orat. viii. (De Pace) s. 143, 141. 
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now marched into the country and attacked him so 
vigorously as to constrain him to invoke aid from 
the Phokians. Onomarchus, at that time victo- 
rious over the Thebans and master as far as Ther- 
mopylae, was interested in checking the farther 
progress of Philip southward and extending his own 
ascendency. He sent into Thessaly a force of 7000 
men, under his brother Phayllus, to sustain Lyko- 
phron. But Phayllus failed altogether ; being de- 
feated and driven out of Thessaly by Philip, so that 
Lykophron of Pherae was in greater danger than 
ever. Upon this, Onomarchus went himself thither 
with the full force of Phokians and foreign merce- 
naries An obstinate, and seemingly a protracted 
contest now took place, in the course of which he 
was at first decidedly victorious. He defeated 
Philip in two battles, with such severe loss that the 
Macedonian army was withdrawn from Thessaly, 
while Lykophron with his Phokian allies remained 
masters of the country 1 . 

This great success of the Phokian arms was fol- 
lowed up by farther victory in Boeotia. Onomar- 
chus renewed his invasion of that territory, defeated 
the Thebans in battle, and made himself master of 
Koroneia, in addition to Orchomenus, which he 
held before*. It would seem that the Thebans were 
at this time deprived of much of their force, which 
was serving in Asia under Artabazus, and which, 
perhaps from these very reverses, they presently 
recalled. The Phokians, on the other hand, were 
at the height of their power. At this j ^gBl ure 

1 Diodor. svi. 35. 1 Diodor. xvi. 35. 
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falls, probably, the aggressive combination of the 
Spartans against Megalopolis, and the debate, before 
noticed, in the Athenian assembly. 

Philip was for some time in embarrassment from 
his defeats in Thessaly. His soldiers, discouraged 
and even mutinous, would hardly consent to remain 
under his standard. By great pains, and animated 
exhortation, he at last succeeded in reanimating 
them. After a certain interval for restoration and 
reinforcement, he advanced with a fresh army into 
Thessaly, and resumed his operations against Ly- 
kophron ; who was obliged again to solicit aid from 
Onomarchus, and to promise that all Thessaly 
should henceforward beheld under his dependence. 
Onomarchus accordingly joined him in Thessaly 
with a large army, said to consist of 20,000 foot 
and 500 cavalry. But he found on this occasion, 
within the country, more obstinate resistance than 
before ; for the cruel dynasty of Phene had pro- 
bably abused their previous victory by aggravated 
violence and rapacity, so as to throw into the arms 
of their enemy a multitude of exiles. On Philip’s 
coming into Thessaly with a new army, the Thes- 
salians embraced his cause so warmly, that he soon 
found himself at the head of an army of 20,000 foot 
and 3000 horse. Onomarchus met him in the field, 
Bomewhere near the southern coast of Thessaly ; 
not diffident of success, as well from his recent vic- 
tories, as from the neighbourhood of an Athenian 
fleet under Chares, cooperating with him. Here a 
battld was joined, and obstinately contested between 
the, two armies, nearly equal in numbers of in- 
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fantry. Philip exalted the courage of his soldiers 
by decorating them with laurel wreaths 1 , as cru- 
saders in the service of the god against the despoilers 
of the Delphian temple ; while the Thessalians also, 
forming the best cavalry in Greece and fighting 
with earnest valour, gave decisive advantage to his 
cause. The defeat of the forces of Onomarchus 
and Lykophron was complete. Six thousand of 
them are said to have been slain, and three thousand 
to have been taken prisoners ; the remainder escaped 
either by flight, or by throwing away their arms, 
and swimming off to the Athenian ships. Onomar- 
chus himself perished. According to one account, 
he was slain by his own mercenaries, provoked by 
his cowardice : according to another account, he 
was drowned — being carried into the sea by an 
unruly horse, and trying to escape to the ships. 
Philip caused his dead body to be crucified, and 
drowned all the prisoners as men guilty of sa- 
crilege 2 . 

This victory procured for Philip great renown as 
the avenger of the Delphian god — and became an 
important step in his career of aggrandisement:. It 
not only terminated the power of the Phokians 
north of Thermopylae, but also finally crushed the 
powerful dynasty of Pherae in Thessaly. Philip laid 

1 This fact is mentioned by Justin (viii. 2), and seems likely to be 
true, from the severity with which Philip, after his victory, treated the 
Phokian prisoners. But the farther statement of Justin is not likely 
to be true — that the Phokians, on beholding the insignia of the god, 
threw away their arms and fled without resistance. 

* Diodor. xvi. 55 ; Pausan. x. 2, 3 ; Philo Judseus apud Eusebium 
Prirp. Evang. viii. p. 392. Diodorus states that Chares with the Athe- 
nian fleet was sailing by, accidentally. But this seems highly impro- 
bable. It cannot but be supposed that he was destined to cooperate 
with the Phokians. 


B.C. 353 - 
352 . 
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siege to that city, upon which Lykophron and Pei- 
tholaus, surrounded by an adverse population and 
unable to make any long defence, capitulated, and 
surrendered it to him ; retiring with their merce- 
naries, 2000 in number, into Phokis 1 . Having 
obtained possession of Pheree and proclaimed it a 
free city, Philip proceeded to besiege the neighbour- 
ing town of Pagasse, the most valuable maritime 
station in Thessaly. How long Pagasse resisted, 
we do not know ; but long enough to send intima- 
tion to Athens, with entreaties for succour. The 
Athenians, alarmed at the successive conquests of 
Philip, were well-disposed to keep this important 
post out of his hands, which their naval power fully 
enabled them to do. But here again (as in the 
previous examples of Pydna,Potidma,and Meth6n£), 
the aversion to personal service among the citizens 
individually — and the impediments as to apportion- 
ment of duty or cost, whenever actual outgoing was 
called for — produced the untoward result, that 
though an expedition was voted and despatched, it 
did not arrive in time 2 . Pagasse surrendered and 

1 Diodor. xvi. 37. 

3 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 50. s. 40. Kairot, rt drjirore vopl((T€ 

TOW aTTOCTToXoVt iraVTClS VfAlV V(TT€pl^€lV TtOV KO.lp<0Vj TOV Mf* 

Bmnjv, rbv € Is Uayatras, r6v els Uoriftaiav, &c. 

Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 11. s. 9. Kai nd\iv fjvuca Ilvdva, H orlSaia, 
McB&yrj, Uayctarai — iroXiopKovpe va anriyyeWero, el rove tovtg>v 
,w r< ? irp***?*? irpo&uptas icat wy npocnjKeu ifio-q$Tyjapev avro'i , &C. 

The first Philippic was delivered in 352-351 b.c., which proves that 
Philip s capture of Pagasse cannot have been later than that year. 
Nor can it have been earlier than his capture of Phene— as 1 have be- 
- . renmrke d in reference to the passage of Diodorus (xvi. 31), where 
it seems to be placed in 354-353 b.c.: if Havdc is to be taken for 

Iioycuray. ' 

1 apprehend that the first campaign of Philip in Thessaly against the 
t IO w ere ^ heaten and driven out by Onoraarchus, may 
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came into the power of Philip ; who fortified and 
garrisoned it for himself, thus becoming master of the 
Pagassean gulf, the great maritime inlet of Thessaly. 

Philip was probably occupied for a certain time 
in making good his dominion over Thessaly. But 
as soon as sufficient precautions had been taken for 
this purpose, he sought to push his advantage over 
the Phokians by invading them in their own terri- 
tory. He marched to Thermopylae, still proclaim- 
ing as his aim the liberation of the Delphian temple 
and the punishment of its sacrilegious robbers ; 
while he at the same time conciliated the favour of 
the Thessalians by promising to restore to them the 
Pylaea, or half-yearly Ampliiktyonic festival at Ther- 
mopylae, which the Phokians had discontinued 1 
The Phokians, though masters of this almost inex- 
pugnable pass, seemed to have been so much dis- 
heartened by their recent defeat, and the death of 
Onomarchus, that they felt unable to maintain it 
long. The news of such a danger, transmitted to 
Athens, excited extraordinary agitation. The im- 
portance of defending Thermopylae — and of prohi- 
biting the victorious king of Macedon from coming 
to cooperate with the Thebans on the southern side 
of it*, not merely against the Phokians, but probably 

l>e placed in the summer of 353 b.c. The second entrance into Thes- 
saly, with the defeat and death of Onomarchus, belongs to the early 
spring of 352 B.c. The capture of Phene and Pagasse comes imme- 
diately afterw arils ; then the t \pedition of Philip to Thermopylie, where 
his progress was arrested by the Athenians, comes about Midsummer 
352 b.c. 

1 Demosthenes, De Pace, p. (i2. s. 23; Philippic ii. p. 71. s. 24; 
De Fals. Legat. p. 4-43. s. 365. 

1 Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. p. 367. s. 94. p. 446. s. 375- T Is yip 

oitc uri Tea ‘frcosrws itakffua sol rw Kvplovs tivtii OcXwv 


B.c. 353- 
352. 
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also against Attica — were so powerfully felt, that the 
usual hesitations and delay of the Athenians in re- 
spect to military expedition were overcome. Chiefly 
from this cause — but partly also, we may suppose, 
from the vexatious disappointment recently incurred 
in the attempt to relieve Pagasse — an Athenian 
armament under Nausikles (not less than 5000 foot 
and 400 horse, according to Diodorus') was fitted 
out with not less vigour and celerity than had been 
displayed against the Thebans in Euboea, seven 
years before. Athenian citizens shook off their 
lethargy, and promptly volunteered. They reached 
Thermopylae in good time, placing the pass in such 
a condition of defence that Philip did not attack it 
at all. Often afterwards does Demosthenes 2 , in 
combating the general remissness of his country- 
men when military exigences arose, remind them 
of this unwonted act of energetic movement, 
crowned with complete effect. With little or no 
loss, the Athenians succeeded in guarding both 
themselves and their allies against a very menacing 
contingency, simply by the promptitude of their 
action. The cost of the armament altogether was 
more than 200 talents ; and from the stress which 
Demosthenes lays on that portion of the expense 
which was defrayed by the soldiers privately and 
individually 3 , we may gather that these soldiers (as 
in the Sicilian expedition under Nikias 4 ) were in 

4<i>xtut, rj rt <nro Qrifiaiaiv dSxta virijp^cv rjfiiv, xai to p.r)btnor i\6fW 

«s H(\ott6vvi)(tov p. i)8’ ei s Eu^oiur $i\unrov prfhk Brj^aiovs ; 

1 Diodor. xvi. 37, 38. 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 44 . s. 20 ; Dc Corona, p. 236. s. 40; 
De Fals. Leg. p. 444 . s , 366 . 

3 Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. p. 367 . s. 95 . * Thneyd. vi. 31. 
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considerable proportion opulent citizens. Among 
a portion of the Grecian public, however, the 
Athenians incurred obloquy as accomplices in the 
Phokian sacrilege, and enemies of the Delphian 
god 1 . 

But though Philip was thus kept out of Southern 
Greece, and the Phokians enabled to reorganise 
themselves against Thebes, yet in Thessaly and 
without the straits of Thermopylse, Macedonian 
ascendency was henceforward an uncontested fact. 
Before we follow his subsequent proceedings, how- 
ever, it will be convenient to turn to events both in 
Phokis and in Peloponnesus. 

In the depressed condition of the Phokians after 
the defeat of Onomarchus, they obtained reinforce- 
ment not only from Athens, but also from Sparta 
(1000 men), and from the Peloponnesian Active ans 
(2000 men 2 ). Phayllus, the successor (by some 
called brother) of Onomarchus, put himself again 
in a condition of defence. He had recourse a third 
time to that yet unexhausted store — the Delphian 
treasures and valuables. He despoiled the temple 

1 Justin, vii. 2. His rhetorical exaggerations ought not to make us 
reject the expression of this opinion against Athens, as a real fact. 

5 Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 443) affirms that no one else except 
Athens assisted or rescued the I’hokians in this emergency. But Dio- 
dorus (xvi. 3/) mentions succours from the other allies also; and there 
seems no ground for disbelieving him. The boast of Demosthenes, 
however, that Athens singlehanded saved the Phokians, is not incorrect 
as to the main fact, though overstated in the expression. For the 
Athenians, commanding a naval force, and on this rare occasion 
rapid in their movements, reached TSiennopyhe in time to arrest the 
progress of Philip, and before the Peloponnesian troops could arrive. 
The Athenian expedition to Thermopylae seems to have occurred 
•bout May 352 b.c. — as far as we can make out the chronology of 
the time. 


B.c. 352. 
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to a greater extent than Philomelus, and not less 
than Onomarchus ; incurring aggravated odium 
from the fact, that he could not now supply himself 
without laying hands on offerings of conspicuous 
magnificence and antiquity, which his two prede- 
cessors had spared. It was thus that the splendid 
golden donatives of the Lydian king Krcesus were 
now melted down and turned into money; 117 
bricks or ingots of gold, most of them weighing two 
talents each ; 360 golden goblets, together with a 
female statue three cubits high, and a lion, of the 
same metal — said to have weighed in the aggregate 
thirty talents 1 . The abstraction of such ornaments, 
striking and venerable in the eyes of the numerous 
visitors of the temple, was doubtless deeply felt 
among the Grecian public. And the indignation 
was aggravated by the fact that beautiful youths or 
women, favourites of Onomarchus or Phayllus, re- 
ceived some of the most precious gifts, and wore 
the most noted ornaments, which had decorated 
the temple — even the necklaces of Helen and 
Eriphyl§. One woman, a flute-player named Bro- 
mias, not only received from Phayllus a silver cup 
and a golden wreath (the former dedicated in the 
temple by the Phokseans, the latter by the Pepare- 
thians), but was also introduced by him, in his ca- 
pacity of superintendent of the Pythian festival, to 
contend for the prize in playing the sacred Hymn. 
As the competitors for such prize had always been 

1 Diodor. xvi. 56. The account of these donatives of Krcesus may 
be read in Herodotus (i. 50, 51), who saw them at Delphi. As to the 
exact weight and number, there is some discrepancy between him and 
Diodorus ; moreover the text of Herodotus himself is not free from 
obscurity. 
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men, the assembled crowd so loudly resented the 
novelty, that Bromias was obliged to withdraw 1 . 
Moreover profuse largesses, and flagrant malver- 
sation, became more notorious than ever 2 . The 
Phokian leaders displayed with ostentation their 
newly-acquired wealth, and either imported for the 
first time bought slaves, or at least greatly multi- 
plied the pre-existing number. It had before been 
the practice in Phokis, we are told, for the wealthy 
men to be served by the poor youthful freemen of 
the country ; and complaints arose among the lat- 
ter class that their daily bread was thus taken 
away 3 . 

Notwithstanding the indignation excited by these 
proceedings not only throughout Greece, but even 
in Phokis itself — Phayllus carried his point of levy- 

1 Theopomp. Fragm. 182, 183; Phylarcbus, Frag. 60, ed. Didot; 
Anaximenes and Ephorus ap. Athenaeum, vi. p. 231, 232. The Py- 
thian games here alluded to must have been those celebrated in August 
or September 350 b.c. It would seem therefore that Phayllus survived 
over that period. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 56, 57. The story annexed about Iphikrates and the 
ships of Dionysius of Syracuse — a story which, at all events, comes 
quite out of its chronological place — appears to me not worthy of credit, 
in the manner in which Diodorus here gives it. The squadron of Diony- 
sius, which Iphikrates captured on the coast of Korkyra, was coming 
to the aid and at the request of the Laccdrcmonians, then at war with 
Athens (Xenoph. Ilelleu. vi. 2, 33). It was therefore a fair capture for 
an Athenian general, together with all on board. If, amidst the cargo, 
there happened to be presents intended for Olympia and Deljilii, these, 
as being on board of ships of war, would follow the fate of the other 
persons and things along with them. They would not be considered as 
the property of the god until they had been actually dedicated in his 
temple. Nor would the person sending them be entitled to invoke the 
privilege of a consecrated cargo unless he divested it of all hostile ac- 
companiment. The letter of complaint to the Athenians, which Dio- 
dorus gives as having been sent by Dionysius, seems to me neither 

-genuine nor even plausible. 

3 Timseus, Fragm. 67, ed. Didot ; ap. Athenaeum, vi. p. 264-272. 

VOL. XI. 2 E 
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ing a fresh army of mercenaries, and of purchasing 
new alliances among the smaller cities. Both Athens 
and Sparta profited more or less by the distribution; 
though the cost of the Athenian expedition to Ther- 
mopylae, which rescued the Phokians from destruc- 
tion, seems clearly to have been paid by the Athe- 
nians themselves 1 . Phayllus carried on war for 
some time against both the Boeotians and Lokrians. 
He is represented by Diodorus to have lost several 
battles. But it is certain that the general result 
was not unfavourable to him ; that he kept posses- 
sion of Orchomenus in Bceotia ; and that his power 
remained without substantial diminution®. 
b.c.352- The stress of war seems, for the time, to have 

351 

War'in been transferred to Peloponnesus, whither a por- 
PeiopoB- tion both of the Phokian and Theban troops went 

nesus — the 4 , 

Spartans to cooperate. The Lacedaemonians had at length 
Megalopolis opened their campaign against Megalopolis, of 
renceo? which I have already spoken as having been de- 

Thebes. bated before the Athenian public assembly. Their 

plan seems to have been formed some months 
before, when Onomarehus was at the maximum of 
his power, and when Thebes was supposed to be in 
danger ; but it was not executed until after his de- 
feat and death, when the Phokians, depressed for 
the time, were rescued only by the prompt inter- 
ference of Athens — and when the Thebans had 
their hands comparatively free. Moreover, the 
Iheban division which had been sent into Asia 
under Pammenes a year or two before, to assist 
Artabazus, may now be presumed to have returned ; 

Diodor. xvi. 57 : compare Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 367. * 

! Diodor. xvi. 37, 38. 
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especially as we know that no very long time after- 
wards, Artabazus appears as completely defeated 
by the Persian troops — expelled from Asia — and 
constrained to take refuge, together with his bro- 
ther-in-law Memnon, under the protection of Philip 1 . 
The Megalopolitans had sent envoys to entreat aid 
from Athens, under the apprehension that Thebes 
would not be in a condition to assist them. It may 
be doubted whether Athens would have granted 
their prayer, in spite of the advice of Demosthenes ; 
but the Thebans had now again become strong 
enough to uphold with their own force their natural 
allies in Peloponnesus. 

Accordingly, when the Lacedaemonian army under 
king Archidamus invaded the Megalopolitan terri- 
tory, a competent force was soon brought together 
to oppose them ; furnished partly by the Argeians— 
who had been engaged during the preceding year 
in a border warfare with Sparta, and had experi- 
enced a partial defeat at Orneae* — partly by the Si- 
kyonians and Messenians, who came in full muster. 
Besides this, the forces on both sides from Boeotia 
and Phokis were transferred to Peloponnesus. The 
Thebans sent 4000 foot, and 500 horse, under Ke- 
phision, to the aid of Megalopolis ; while the Spar- 
tans not only recalled their own troops from Phokis, 
but also procured 3000 of the mercenaries in the 
service of Phayllus, and 150 Thessalian horse from 
Lykophron, the expelled despot of Pherae. Archi- 
damus received his reinforcements, and got together 
his aggregate forces, earlier than the enemy. He 
advanced first into Arcadia, where he posted himself 

1 Diodor. xvi. 62. * Diodor. xvi. 34. 

2x2 
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near Mantineia, thus cutting off the Argeians from 
Megalopolis ; he next invaded the territory of Ar- 
gos, attacked Orneae, and defeated the Argeians in 
a partial action. Presently the Thebans arrived, 
and effected a junction with their Argeian and Ar- 
cadian allies. The united force was greatly supe- 
rior in number to the Lacedaemonians ; but such 
superiority was counterbalanced by the bad disci- 
pline of the Thebans, who had sadly declined on 
this point during the interval of ten years since the 
death of Epaminondas. A battle ensued, partially 
advantageous to the Lacedaemonians ; while the 
Argeians and Arcadians chose to go home to their 
neighbouring cities. The Lacedaemonians also, 
having ravaged a portion ofArcadia, and stormed the 
Arcadian town of Helissus, presently recrossed their 
own frontier and returned to Sparta. They left 
however a division in Arcadia under Anaxander, 
who, engaging with the Thebans near Telphusa, 
was worsted with great loss and made prisoner. In 
two other battles, also, theThebans were successively 
victorious ; in a third, they were vanquished by the 
Lacedaemonians. With such balanced and unde- 
cided success was the war carred on, until at length 
the Lacedaemonians proposed and concluded peace 
with Megalopolis. Either formally, or by implica- 
tion, they were forced to recognise the autonomy 
of that city ; thus abandoning, for the time at least, 
their aggressive purposes, which Demosthenes had 
combated and sought to frustrate before the Athe- , 
nian assembly. The Thebans on their side re- 
turned home, having accomplished their object of 
protecting Megalopolis and Mess6n6 ; and we may 
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presume that the Phokian allies of Sparta were sent 
home also 1 . 

The war between the Boeotians and Phokianshad B -c-35i- 

350 . 

doubtless slackened during this episode in Pelopon- lu . succe83 
nesus ; but it still went on, in a series of partial thePho- 
actions, on the river Kephissus, at Koroneia, .at Bceotia— 
"Abse in Phokis, and near the Lokrian town of Naryx. phayiiu*, 
For the most part, the Phokians are said to have deeded by'" 
been worsted ; and their commander Phayllus pre- pha '* kus ' 
sently died of a painful disease — the suitable pu- 
nishment (in the point of view of a Grecian histo- 
rian 2 ) for his sacrilegious deeds. He left as his 
successor Phalsekus, a young man, son of Ono- 
marchus, under the guardianship and advice of an 
experienced friend named Mnaseas. But Mnaseas 
was soon surprised at night, defeated, and slain, by 
the Thebans ; while Phalaekus, left to his own re- 
sources, was defeated in two battles near Chaeroneia, 
and was unable to hinder his enemies from ravaging 
a large part of the Phokian territory 3 . 

We know the successive incidents of this ten b.c.350- 

349. 

years’ Sacred W ar only from the meagre annals of TheThe 
Diodorus: whose warm sympathy in favour of the bans obtain 

. . . . money from 

religious side of the question seems to betray him the Persian 
into exaggeration of the victories of the Thebans, or kins ' 
at least into some omission of counterbalancing re- 
verses. For in spite of these successive victories, 
the Phokians were noway put down, but remained 
in possession of the Boeotian town of Orchomenus ; 

• moreover the Thebans became so tired out and im- 
poverished by the war, that they confined thera- 


1 Diodor. xvi. 39. 

* Diodor. xvi. 38, 39. 


5 Diodor. rvi. 38. 
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selves presently to desultory incursions and skir- 
mishes 1 . Their losses fell wholly upon their own 
citizens and their own funds ; while the Phokians 
fought with foreign mercenaries and with the trea- 
sures of the temple 2 . The increasing poverty of 
the Thebans even induced them to send an embassy 
to the Persian king, entreating pecuniary aid; which 
drew from him a present of 300 talents. As he 
was at this time organising a fresh expedition on 
an immense scale, for the reconquest of Phenicia 
and Egypt, after more than one preceding failure — 
he required Grecian soldiers as much as the Greeks 
required his money. Hence we shall see presently 
that the Thebans were able to send him an equi- 
valent. 

■x.352- In the- war just recounted on the Laconian and 
increased Arcadian frontier, the Athenians had taken no part, 
formidable "^eir stru ggl e with Philip had been becoming from 
sttitndeof month to month more serious and embarrassing. 
Ai»m By occupying in time the defensible pass of Ther- 
nowb^ns mop vise, they had indeed prevented him both from 
crushing the Phokians and from meddling with the 
Southern states of Greece. But the final battle 
wherein he had defeated Onomarchus, had mate- 
rially increased both his power and his military 
reputation. The numbers on both sides were very 
great ; the result was decisive, and ruinous to the 


& ■ 
IT 




I)i or . xvi . 40 . cm Sc tovtoov, Qrjfialot tcdfivovrcs r < 5 npos 
iroXtpy, jca< xpiyparcov aTTopovp.fi/oi, ftpecrfifis e^tTTCfvfrav rrpoy top tv>p 
Ucptr&P ftatriXca...... Tels 8« Bwwrotf ical rots $ojcevcri*' dxpo^dKio'pol 

*7 (nn '*< r rr}<rap, irpdgeis Sc Kara tovtop rbp 

(351-3o0 b . c . according to the chronology of Diodorus) ob 
<rvp*T*k*<Tthprav. 

* Isokxates, Orat. v. (ad Philipp.) ,. 61 . 
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vanquished ; moreover, we cannot doubt that the 
Macedonian phalanx, with the other military im- 
provements and manoeuvres which Philip had been 
gradually organising since his accession, was now 
exhibited in 'formidable efficiency. The king of 
Macedon had become the ascendent soldier and po- 
tentate hanging on the skirts of the Grecian world, 
exciting fears, or hopes, or both at once, in every 
city throughout its limits. In the first Philippic of 
Demosthenes, and in his oration against Aristo- 
krates (delivered between Midsummer 352 b.c. and 
Midsummer 351 b.c.), we discern evident marks of 
the terrors which Philip had come to inspire, within 
a year after his repulse from Thermopylse, to re- 
flecting Grecian politicians. “It is impossible for 
Athens (says the orator 1 ) to provide any land-force 
competent to contend in the field against that of 
Philip.” 

The reputation of his generalship and his in 
defatigable activity was already everywhere felt ; 
as well as that of the officers and soldiers, partly 
native Macedonians, partly chosen Greeks, whom 
he had assembled round him 4 — especially the lo- 
chages or front rank men of the phalanx and the 
hvpaspistm. Moreover, the excellent cavalry of 
Thessaly became embodied from henceforward as 
an element in the Macedonian army ; since Philip 
had acquired unbounded ascendency in that country, 
from his expulsion of the Phereean despots and their 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46. s. 26 (352-351 b.c.). 

Compare Philippic iii. p. 124. s. 63. 

* Demosthenes, Olynth. ii. p. 23. s. 17 (delivered in 350 B.c.). 

Oi 5* if) irtp\ (lira* 3w«s <toi Bvfcraipw 8d£a» per owrw 

ac fUri Oavpatrrol sal <rvy«*p<m)p<’voi ri toO iroAcpoe, &C- 
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auxiliaries the Phokians. The philo-Macedonian ; 
party in the Thessalian cities had constituted him 
federal chief (or in spme sort Tagus) of the country, 
not only enrolling their cavalry in his armies, but 
also placing at his disposal the customs and market- 
dues, which formed a standing common fund for 
supporting the Thessalian collective administra- 
tion 1 . The financial means of Philip, for payment 
of his foreign troops, and prosecution of his military 
enterprises, were thus materially increased. 
b.c.351. But besides his irresistible land-force, Philip had 
quires sf now become master of no inconsiderable naval power 
aH^navai a * S0 ‘ During the early years of the war, though he 
power-im- had taken not only Amphipolis but also all the 
the Gulf of Athenian possessions on the Macedonian coast, yet 
him — his the exports from his territory had been interrupted 
dronf annoy by the naval force of Athens, so as to lessen seriously 
rian A com- ^ P r °duce of Ids export duties 2 . But he had now 

mereeand contrived to get together a sufficient number of 
coast, , ^ 

armed ships and privateers, if not to ward off such 
damage from himself, at least to retaliate it upon 
Athens. Her navy indeed was still incomparably 
superior, but the languor and remissness of her 
citizens refused to bring it out with efficiency ; while 
Philip., had opened for himself a new avenue to mari- 
time power by his acquisition of Pherse and Paga- 
sse, and by establishing his ascendency over the Mag- 





fi ” 


1 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 65/. s. 133 (352-351 b.c.); 
-Jemoathen. Olvntb. i. n * oo _ _ \ * n * . * - 
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Demosthen. Olynth. i. p. 15. s . 23 (349 b.c.). S' lyoyk ■ 
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compare Isokrates, Oral. y. (ad Philipp.) 5. ' 
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netes and their territory, round the eastern border 
of the Pagassean Gulf. That Gulf (now known by 
the name of Volo) is still the great inlet and outlet 
for Thessalian trade ; the eastern coast of Thessaly, 
along the line of Mount Pelion, being craggy and 
harbourless 1 . The naval force belonging to Pherse 
and its seaport Pagasse, was very considerable, and 
had been so even from the times of the despots 
Jason and Alexander 2 ; at one moment painfully 
felt even by Athens. All these ships now passed 
into the service of Philip, together with the dues on 
export and import levied round the Pagassean 
Gulf ; the command of which he farther secured by 
erecting suitable fortifications on the Magnesian 
shore, and by placing a garrison in Pagasse 3 . Such 

1 Xcnopli. Hellen. v. 4 , 5G ; Hermippus ap. Athenseum, i. p. 27. 
About the lucrative commerce in the Gulf, in reference to Demetrias 
and Tbebse Phthiotides, see Livy, xxxix. 25. 

3 Demosthenes cont. Polykl. p. 1207 ; De Corona TrierarchicA, 
p. 1230; Diodor. xv. 95; Xeuoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 11. 

5 Demosthenes, Olyntli. i. p. 15. s. 23. Kat yap nayaa-av airaireiv 
avrov thru* (the Thessalians re-demand the place from 

Philip), Kai Maywjutav KcKa>\vKaat r«xi'f«v. In Olynth. ii. p. 21. s. 11 
it stands — xal yap viv tUriv ttyqtf.urpt voi Ilayatras airairuv, xa\ ircp'i 
Mayvyatas \oyovi TToifurOtu . I take the latter expression to state the 
fact with more strict precision ; the Thessalians passed a vote to remon- 
strate with Philip; it is not probable that they actually hindered, him. 
And if he afterwards “gave to them Magnesia,” as we are told in a 
later oration delivered 344 B.c. (Philippic ii. p. 71- s. 24), he probably 
gave it with reserve of the fortified posts to himself ; since we know 
that his ascendency over Thessaly was not only not relaxed, but be- 
came more violent anil compressive. 

The value which the Macedonian kings always continued to set, from 
this time forward, upon Magnesia and the recess of the Pagasaean 
Gulf, is shown in the foundation of the city of Demetrias in that im- 
portant position, by Demetrius Poliorketes, about sixty years afterward*. 
Demetrias, Chalkis, and Corinth came to be considered the most com- 
manding positions in Greece. 

This fine bay, with the fertile territory lying on its shores under 
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additional naval means, combined with what he 
already possessed at Amphipolis and elsewhere, 
made him speedily annoying, if not formidable, to 
Athens, even at sea. His triremes showed them- 
selves everywhere, probably in small and rapidly 
moving squadrons. He levied large contributions 
on the insular allies of Athens, and paid the costs 
of war greatly out of the capture of merchant 
vessels in the iEgean. His squadrons made incur- 
sions on the Athenian islands of Lemnos and Im- 
bros, carrying off several Athenian citizens as pri- 
soners. They even stretched southward as far as 
Gersestus, the southern promontory of Euboea, where 
they not only fell in with and captured a lucrative 
squadron of corn-ships, but also insulted the coast 
of Attica itself in the opposite bay of Marathon, 
towing off as a prize one of the sacred triremes 1 . 

Mount Pelion, are well described by Colonel Leake* Travels in North- 
ern Greece, vol. iv. ch. 41. p. 373 seqq. I doubt whether either Ulpian 
(ad Demosthen. Olynth. i. p. 24) or Colonel Leake (p. 381) are borne 
out in supposing that there was any town called Magnesia on the shores 
of the Gulf. None such is mentioned either by Strabo or by Skylax ; 
and I apprehend that the passages above cited from Demosthenes mean 
Magnesia the region inhabited by the Magnetes ; as in Demosthenes 
cont. Neasram, p. 1382. s. 141. 

* Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46. s. 25. Set yap , e^ovros iicetvov 
ravrtxSy, kol ra^iwv rptqpcov qpiv, 07ra>9 a<r<f>a\ a>s q bvvapis TrXeq ' — 
P* 49. a. 38. Upcorov pkv, tqv ptyurrov ra>v (Kclvov rropcov d<f>aipq<Tf 
<r$*' (art S ovtos tis ; dno rcov vptT€pa>v vpiv noXepfi avppa\ 
cryuy kqi <fxpwv tovs irXeovras rqv 6a\a<r(rav. *E 7 reira, rt 7 rpos rovro ; 
rod 7taoy(€ tv avro 1 #ca#ct5s e£a> yfvqaeo'Oe, ovx &(nr€p top irapck&QVTa 
Xpdvov (is Afjpvov Ka\ *Ipfipov eft/ 3aAa>y alxpaXcarovs irdXiras vperepovs 
&X fT 7rpbs rw repatcTToj ra 7rXota avXXaftwv apvSqra ^p^par* 

f £*X*£*> ra TfXfvraia *1$ M apa$<ova dnefiq, #cat Tqv Upav a 7 ro T qs 
X&pas <£x f r (x<*v rpiqpq, &c. 

V e can hardly be certain that the Sacred Trireme thus taken was 
either the Paralus or the Salaminia ; there may have been other sacred 
triremes besides these two. 
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Such was the mischief successfully inflicted by the 
flying squadrons of Philip, though Athens had pro- 
bably a considerable number of cruizers at sea, and 
certainly a far superior number of ships at home in 
Peirseus. Her commerce and even her coasts, were 
disturbed and endangered ; her insular allies suffered 
yet more. Euboea especially, the nearest and most 
important of all her allies, separated only by a nar- 
row strait from the Pagasaean Gulf and the southern 
coast of Phthiotis, was now within the immediate 
reach not only of Philip’s marauding vessels, but 
also of his political intrigues. 

It was thus that the war against Philip turned 
more and more to the disgrace and disadvantage of 
the Athenians. Though they had begun it in the 
hope of punishing him for his duplicity in appro- 
priating Amphipolis, they had been themselves the 
losers by the capture of Pydna, Potidaea, Methonfi, 
&c. ; and they were now thrown upon the defensive, 
without security for their maritime allies, their 
commerce, or their coasts 1 . The intelligence of 
these various losses and insults endured at sea, in 
spite of indisputable maritime preponderance, called 
forth at Athens acrimonious complaints against the 
generals of the state, and exaggerated outbursts of 
enmity against Philip*. That prince, having spent a 
few months, after his repulse from Thermopylae, in 
Thessaly, and having so far established his ascend- 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 52. s, 49. 6pwv rrjv pin ap^rjv tov 

iroXc^uv yeyevrjptvrjv V7r (p tov Tiptoprjjaadai ^PtXiTTrroi', ttjv 7 f\{VTT]V 
ova av rj8r) xmip roii pfj rradfiv kokws imo “fiAiVjrou. (Between Mid- 
summer 352 and Midsummer 351 b.c.) 

3 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660. s. 144. p. 656. s. 130. ’AAA’ 
6 | JoAurra Sokwv viv ijp.lv i\6p6s thai ‘biXanros ovroai, &c. (this ha- 
rangue also between Midsummer 352 and Midsummer 351 b.c.). 


b.c. 351. 

Philip 
carries on 
war in 
Thrace — 
his intrigues 
among the 
Thracian 
princes. 
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ency over that country that he could leave the 
completion of the task to his officers, pushed with 
his characteristic activity into Thrace. He there 
took part in the disputes between various native 
princes, expelling some, confirming or installing 
others, and extending his own dominion at the cost 
of all l . Among these princes were probably Kerso- 
bleptes and Amadokus ; for Philip carried his ag- 
gressions to the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Thracian Chersonese. 

He besieges In November 352 b.c., intelligence reached 
Teicbos: Athens, that he was in Thrace besieging Herseon 
a Teichos ; a place so near to the Chersonese 2 , that 
decree the Athenian possessions and colonists in that 
«nd out a peninsula were threatened with considerable danger. 

fleet : Phihp . 0 

wis sick: «o great was the alarm and excitement caused by 
not sent. this news, that a vote was immediately passed in 
the public assembly to equip a fleet of forty tri- 
remes — to man it with Athenian citizens, all persons 
up to the age of 45 being made liable to serve on 

1 Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 13. s. 13. 

1 Demosthenes, Olynth. iii, p. 29. s. 5 (delivered in the latter half of 
350 b.c.). 

mrriyyeXdr) toikimros vfiiv iv BpaKj], rplrov 7] riraprov eras roerl, 

H paiov Tflyos jroXiopiewv, Tore raivw prjv pev MaipaKTTjpiav, &C. 

This Thracian expedition of Philip (alluded to also in Demosthenes, 
Olynth. i. p. 13. s. 13) stands fixed to the date of November 352 B.c., 
on reasonably good grounds. 

That the town or fortress called 'Hpaiov Tripos was near to the Cher- 
sonese, cannot he doubted. The commentators identify it with 'Hpaiov, 
mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 90) as being near Perinthus. But this 
hypothesis is open to much doubt. *H paiov Telcos is not quite the 
same as Hpaiov ; nor was the latter place very near to the Chersonese ; 
nor would Philip be yet in a condition to provoke or menace so powerful 
a city as Perinthus though he did so ten years afterwards (Diodor, 
xvi. 7d). 

I cannot think that we know where 'Hpatbv Tnyos was situated ; ex- 
cept that it was in Thrace, and near the Chersonese. 
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the expedition — and to raise 60 talents by a direct 
property tax. At first active steps were taken to 
accelerate the armament. But before the difficulties 
of detail could be surmounted — before it could be 
determined, amidst the general aversion to personal 
service, what citizens should go abroad, and how 
the burthen of trierarchy should be distributed — 
fresh messengers arrived from the Chersonese, re- 
porting first that Philip had fallen sick, next that 
he was actually dead 1 . The last-mentioned report 
proved false ; but the sickness of Philip was an 
actual fact, and seems to have been severe enough 
to cause a temporary suspension of his military 
operations. Though the opportunity became thus 
only the more favourable for attacking Philip, yet 
the Athenians, no longer spurred on by the fear of 
farther immediate danger, relapsed into their former 
languor, and renounced or postponed their intended 
armament. After passing the whole ensuing sum- 
mer in inaction, they could only be prevailed upon, 
in the month of September 351, to despatch to 
Thrace a feeble force under the mercenary chief 
Charidemus ; ten triremes, without any soldiers 
aboard, and with no more than five talents in 
money 8 . 

At this time Charidemus was at the height of his 

1 Demosthenes, Olynth. iii. p. 29, 30. <os yap rjyytXBrj 'I>iXi7i-7rot 
a rrOcvaiv fj rfBvcias (r}\6€ yap dptyorepa'), &c. These reports of the sick- 
ness and death of Philip in Thrace are alluded to in the first Philippic, 
p.43. s. 14. The expedition of Philip threatening the Chersonese, and 
the vote passed by the Athenians when they first heard of this expedi- 
tion, are also alluded to in the first Philippic, p. 44. s. 20. p. 51. s. 46. 
»tal vpf'is, ur iv Xepjsoi^cro) irvOrjcOf &ikunrov, eiceitre fiorjOc'iv 'frrjiplfraBe, 
&c. When Philip was besieging *H paiov Triycs', he was said to be iv 
Xtppwfi^tf, * Demosthenes, Olynth, iii. p. 30. s. 6. 
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Popularity popularity. It was supposed that he could raise 
cenaryge- and maintain a mercenary band by his own m- 
ridcmus— genuity and valour. His friends confidently averred 
faTOu”p^ before the Athenian assembly that he was the only 
man capable of putting down Philip and conquering 
— speech Amphipolis 1 . One of these partisans, Aristokrates, 

by nemo- even went so far as to propose that a vote should 
against it. be passed ensuring inviolability to his person, and 
enacting that any one who killed him should be 
seized wherever found in the territory of Athens or 
her allies. This proposition was attacked judicially 
by an accuser named Euthykles, who borrowed a 
memorable discourse from the pen of Demosthenes. 

It was thus that the real sickness, and reported 
theAthe^ Philip, which ought to have operated as a 

mans— the stimulus to the Athenians by exposing to them their 

principal , J r ° 

peace- * enemy during a moment of peculiar weakness, 
Eubulus, proved rather an opiate exaggerating their chronic 
&c!pro%se lethar sy, an( * cheating them into a belief that no 
energefic birther efforts were needed. That belief appears to 
PhuTp— . ^ ave been proclaimed by the leading, best-known, 

Demo- and senior speakers, those who gave the tone to the 
dertakes public assembly, and who were principally relied 
the duty, upon for advice. These men— probably Eubulus at 
their head, and Phokion, so constantly named as 
general, along with him — either did not feel, or 
could not bring themselves to proclaim, the painful 
necessity of personal military service and increased 
taxation. Though repeated debates took place on 

1 Demosthenes coat. Aristokrat. p. 625. g. 14. p. 682, 683. Thi» 
oration, delivered between Midsummer 362 and Midsummer 361 B.C., 
seems to have been prior to November 352 b.c., when the news reached 
Athens that Philip was besieging * H pmo* Tricot. 
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the insults offered to Athens in her maritime 
dignity, and on the sufferings of those allies to 
whom she owed protection — combined with accusa- 
tions against the generals, and complaints of the 
inefficiency of such mercenary foreigners as Athens 
took into commission but never paid — still the 
recognised public advisers shrank from appeal to 
the dormant patriotism or personal endurance of 
the citizens. The serious, but indispensable, duty 
which they thus omitted, was performed for them 
by a younger competitor, far beneath them in 
established footing and influence — Demosthenes, 
now about thirty years old — in an harangue known 
as the first Philippic. 

We have already had before us this aspiring man, b.c.mi— 
as a public adviser in the assembly. In his first 
parliamentary harangue two years before 1 , he had 

(theses, 

1 I adopt the date accepted by most critics, on the authority of Dio- ^5 2-351 
nysius of Ilalikamassus, to the first Philippic ; the arehonship of Ari- B ' c ‘ 
stodemus 352-351 b.c. It belongs, I think, to the latter half of that 
year. 

The statements of Dionysius bearing on this oration have been much 
called in question ; to a certain extent, with good reason, in what he 
states about the sixth Philippic (ad Ammseum, p. 736). What he calls 
the sixth, is in reality the fifth in his own enumeration, coming next 
after the first Philippic and the three Olyntliiacs. To the Oratio De 
Pace, which is properly the sixth in his enumeration, he assigns no 
ordinal number whatever. What is still more perplexing — he gives as 
the initial words of what he calls the sixth Philippic, certain words 
which occur in the middle of the first Philippic, immediately after the 
financial scheme read by Demosthenes to the people, the words — -'A 
per 17 /ifir, a avdpes ’Adijraloi, 8eSvvrjfif8a eipeiv, TavT ivT iv (Philipp, i. 
p. 48). If this were correct, w e should have to divide the first Philippic 
into two parts, and recognise the latter part (after the words o fiev 
qptw) as a separate and later oration. Some critics, among them 
Dr. Thirlwall, agree so far with Dionysius as to separate the latter part 
from the former, and to view it as a portion of some later oration. I 
follow the more common opinion, accepting the oration as one. There 
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begun to inculcate on his countrymen the general 
lesson of energy and self-reliance, and to remind 
them of that which the comfort, activity, and 
peaceful refinement of Athenian life, had a constant 
tendency to put out of sight : — That the City, as a 
whole, could not maintain her security and dignity 
against enemies, unless each citizen individually, 
besides his home-duties, were prepared to take his 
fair share, readily and without evasion, of the hard- 
ship and cost of personal service abroad 1 . But he 
had then been called upon to deal (in his discourse 
De Symmoriis) only with the contingency of Persian 
hostilities — possible indeed, yet neither near nor 
declared ; he now renews the same exhortation under 
more pressing exigences. He has to protect in- 
terests already suffering, and to repel dishonourable 
insults, becoming from month to month more fre- 
quent, from an indefatigable enemy. Successive 
assemblies have been occupied with complaints from 
sufferers, amidst a sentiment of unwonted chagrin 


is a confusion, either in the text or the affirmations, of Dionysius, which 
has never yet been, perhaps cannot be, satisfactorily cleared up. 

Bohnecke (in his Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Attischen Red- 
ner, p. 222 seq.) has gone into a full and elaborate examination of the 
first Philippic and all the controversy respecting it. He rejects the 
statement of Dionysius altogether. He considers that the oration as it 
stands now is one whole, but delivered three years later than Dionysius 
asserts; not in 351 b.c., but in the Spring of 348 b.c., after the three 
Olynthiacs, and a little before the fall of Olynthus. He notices various 
chronological points (in my judgement, none of them proving his point) 
tendmg to show that the harangue cannot have been delivered so early 
as 351 b.c. But I think the difficulty of supposing that the oration 
was spoken at so late a period of the Olynthian war, and yet that no- 
thing is said in it about that war, and next to nothing about Olynthus 
itself is greater than any of those difficulties which Bohnecke tries 
to make good against the earlier date. 

1 Demosthenes, De Symmor. p. 182. s. 18. 
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and helplessness among the public — yet with no 
material comfort from the leading and established 
speakers ; who content themselves with inveighing 
against the negligence of the mercenaries — taken 
into service by Athens but never paid — and with 
threatening to impeach the generals. The assem- 
bly, wearied by repetition of topics promising no 
improvement for the future, is convoked, probably 
to hear some farther instance of damage committed 
by the Macedonian cruisers, when Demosthenes, 
breaking through the common formalities of prece- 
dence, rises first to address them. 

It had once been the practice at Athens, that the 
herald formally proclaimed, when a public assembly 
was opened — “ Who among the citizens above 
fifty years old wishes to speak? and after them, 
which of the other citizens in his turn 1 ?” Though 
this old proclamation had fallen into disuse, the 
habit still remained, that speakers of advanced age 
and experience rose first after the debate had been 
opened by the presiding magistrates. But the rela- 
tions of Athens with Philip had been so often dis- 
cussed, that all these men had already delivered 
their sentiments and exhausted their recommend- 
ations. “ Had their recommendations been good, 
you need not have been now debating the same 
topic over again 2 ” — says Demosthenes, as an apo- 

1 jEschines cont. Ktesipliont. p. 366. 

2 Demosthen. Philipp, i. init Ei pev irept kcuvov twos npay- 

fiaros wpovrtOcTo \cyew, €max<bv cas oi 7 t\cI<ttoi tS>v elcadorw 

yvwfxrjv ajvttyjjvavTo ...eneibr) be ire pi hv noWcucis elprfKaaw ovrot 

TTportpov (rvpfiaivei teat wvt aKtmeiv, ffyovpat /cat np&TOs dvaaras 
*Ik6t<*>s bv ovyyvGjfirjs rvyxdvew' cl yap ck tov irapcXrjkvOdrot xP^PW rb 
dcovra ovrot crvpcfiovXevcrav, ovbev &p vpds virv ebct f3ov\evc<r0a*. 

VOL. XI. 2 F 
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apathy of 
the people. 


logy for standing forward out of his turn to pro- 
duce his own views. 

Remarks His views indeed were so new, so independent 
mendations of party-sympathies or antipathies, and so plain- 
phnipplc! 1 spoken in comments on the past as well as in de- 
mentson 111 man ^s for the future — that they would hardly have 
the past been proposed except by a speaker instinct with 
the ideal of the Periklean foretime, familiar to him 
from his study of Thucydides. In explicit language, 
Demosthenes throws the blame of the public mis- 
fortunes, not simply on the past advisers and ge- 
nerals of the people, but also on the people them- 
selves’. It is from this proclaimed fact that he 
starts, as his main ground of hope for future im- 
provement. Athens contended formerly with honour 
against the Lacedaemonians ; and now also, she will 
exchange disgrace for victory in her war against 
Philip, if her citizens individually will shake off their 
past inertness and negligence, each of them hence- 
forward becoming ready to undertake his full share 
of personal duty in the common cause. Athens had 
undergone enough humiliation, and more than 
enough, to teach her this lesson. She might learn 
it farther from her enemy Philip himself, who had 
raised himself from small beginnings, and heaped 
losses as well as shame upon her, mainly by his 


own personal energy, perseverance, and ability; 

Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 40 , 41 . "Oti ovbev tojv $eovTO>v 
Ttotowrav vfxmv KaK&s ra -n pay par a f\€i‘ caret rot, et navB' a irpoarjKe 
TrpaTTQvr oiy our ms €l X fy f ikn'is r)V aura /3e Xrtw y€V£ar$ai, &C. 

p. 42 . tolpvp teat vptis cVt rrjs tolovtijs etfcX^tn/re y evccr&i* 

yyuiprj s vvv t ov irpott pov 9 kqX jt av<rT](T0€ avrhi 

pip, ovbtv tKaoTos arotqo-ctv cAartfoov, tqv Sc n\i)<jLov iravff xrrrsp avrov 
irpd£e tv, &C. 

Compare the previous harangue, De Symmoriis, p. 182. s. 18. 
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while the Athenian citizens had been hitherto so 
backward as individuals, and so unprepared as a 
public, that even if a lucky turn of fortune were to 
hand over to them Amphipolis, they would be in 
no condition to seize it 1 . Should the rumour prove 
true, that this Philip were dead, they would soon make 
for themselves another Philip equally troublesome. 

After thus severely commenting on the past 
apathy of the citizens, and insisting upon a change 
of disposition as indispensable, Demosthenes pro- 
ceeds to specify the particular acts whereby such 
change ought to be manifested. He entreats them 
not to be startled by the novelty of his plan, but 
to hear him patiently to the end. It is the result 
of his own meditations ; other citizens may have 
better to propose ; if they have, he shall hot be 
found to stand in their way. What is past, cannot 
be helped ; nor is extemporaneous speech the best 
way of providing remedies for a difficult future*. 

He advises first, that a fleet of fifty triremes shall He insists 
be immediately put in readiness ; that the citizens emit, that 
shall firmlyresolve to serve in person onboard, when- Swifsem 
ever the occasion may require, and that triremes in p erson - 

. , and pro- 

and other vessels shall be specially fitted out for poses the 
half of the horsemen of the city, who shall serve an acting 

fleet and 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 43. s. 15. be vvv *x €T€ > armament, 

t«v rSav Kcuptov Ap<f>ino\iv be£a<r6ai bvvaurff av , dnrjpTTjpevoi kcu rals 
‘itapa<TK€vdis kul rats yvd>pats. 

* Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 44 cVciSui' anavra aKovarfre, 

Kpivare — ptj irpdrepou 7rpokapfidveTe' pijb' uv ei; dpxrjs boKa> tlv\ 

Kaivrjv 7rapa(TK€vr)V Xeyetv, avaftdWetv pe rd npaypara rjyet(r6b>' 
oi/ yap oi ra^p r rjpepGv elnovres p.a\ terra els beov Tuyovaiv, &c. 

pat rotpw eyw ravra Xeyctv €%€&, prj oXvwv ti ns dXAov 
f 7rayy«XX rrai ti. 

This deprecatory tone deserves notice, and the difficulty which the 
speaker anticipates in obtaining a hearing. 


2 F 2 
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personally also. This force is to be kept ready to 
sail at a moment’s notice, and to meet Philip in 
any of his sudden out-marches — to Chersonesus, 
to Thermopylae, to Olynthus, &c\ 

Secondly, that a farther permanent force shall 
be set on foot immediately, to take the aggressive, 
and carry on active continuous warfare against 
Philip, by harassing him in various points of his 
own country. Two thousand infantry, and 200 
horse, will be sufficient ; but it is essential that 
one-fourth part — 500 of the former and 50 of the 
latter — shall be citizens of Athens. The remainder 
are to be foreign mercenaries ; ten swift sailing 
war triremes are also to be provided to protect the 
transports against the naval force of Philip. The 
citizens are to serve by relays, relieving each other ; 
every one for a time fixed beforehand, yet none for 
a very long time 2 . The orator then proceeds to 
calculate the cost of such a standing force for one 
year. He assigns to each seaman, and to each foot 
soldier, ten drachmae per month, or two oboli per 
day ; to each horseman, thirty drachmae per month, 
or one drachma (six oboli) per day. No difference 
is made between the Athenian citizen and the fo- 
reigner. The sum here assigned is not full pay, 
but simply the cost of each man’s maintenance. 
At the same time, Demosthenes pledges himself, 
that if thus much be furnished by the state, the re- 
mainder of a full pay (or as much again) will be 
made up by what the soldiers will themselves ac- 
quire in the war ; and that too, without wrong done 

1 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 44 , 45 . 

3 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 45, 46. 
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to allies or neutral Greeks. The total annual cost 
thus incurred will be 92 talents (—-about 22,000/.). 

He does not give any estimate of the probable cost 
of his other armament, of 50 triremes ; which are 
to be equipped and ready at a moment’s notice for 
emergences, but not sent out on permanent service. 

His next task is, to provide v/ays and means for ffisfinan- 
meeting such additional cost of 92 talents. Here 8ition™ P °' 
he produces and reads to the assembly, a special 
financial scheme, drawn up in writing. Not being 
actually embodied in the speech, the scheme has 
been unfortunately lost ; though its contents would 
help us materially to appreciate the views of De- 
mosthenes 1 . It must have been more or less com- 
plicated in its details ; not a simple proposition for 
an eisphora or property-tax, which would have been 
announced in a sentence of the orator’s speech. 

Assuming the money, the ships, and the arma- 
ment for permanent service, to be provided, De- 
mosthenes proposes that a formal law be passed, 
making such permanent service peremptory ; the 
general in command being held responsible for the 
efficient employment of the force*. The islands, 
the maritime allies, and the commerce of the iEgean 
would then become secure ; while the profits of 
Philip from his captures at sea would be arrested *. 

The quarters of the armament might be established, 
during winter or bad weather, in Skiathos, Thasos, 

Lemnos, or other adjoining islands, from whence 
they could act at all times against Philip on his 

1 Demosthen. Philipp, i. p. 48, 49. *A 8’ vnap^ai Sc7 nap’ vpS> r, 
tout car'll 1 &ym yiypaipa. s Demosthen. Philipp, i. p. 49. s. 37. 

Demosthen. Philipp, i. p. 49. s. 38, 39. 
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own coast ; while from Athens it was difficult to 
arrive thither either during the prevalence of the 
Etesian winds or during winter — the seasons usually 
selected by Philip for his aggressions 1 * * * 5 . 

MtoMefs °f The aggregate means of Athens (Demosthenes 
negligence affirmed) in men, money, ships, hoplites, horsemen, 
preparation were greater than could be found anywhere else. 

dDnebythe But hitherto they had never been properly em- 

nn^r 17 Ployed. The Athenians, like awkward pugilists, 

armaments, waited for Philip to strike, and then put up their 
without hands to follow his blow. They never sought to 

citizens. . , 

look him in the face — nor to be ready with a good 
defensive system beforehand — nor to anticipate him 
in offensive operations*. While their religious fes- 
tivals, the Panathenaic, Dionysiac, and others, were 
not only celebrated with costly splendour, but pre- 
arranged with the most careful pains, so that no- 
thing was ever wanting in detail at the moment of - 
execution — their military force was left without 
organisation or predetermined system. Whenever 
any new encroachment of Philip was made known, 
nothing was found ready to meet it ; fresh decrees 
were to be voted, modified, and put in execution, 
for each special occasion ; the time for action was 

1 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 48, 49. “ The obstinacy and violence 
of the Etesian winds, in July and August, are well known to those who 
have had to struggle with them in the .ligeaii during that season” (Colonel 

Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iv. ch. 42. p. 426). 

The Etesian winds, blowing from the north, made it difficult to reach 
Macedonia from Athens. 

Compare Demosthenes, De Rebus Chersonesi, p. 93. s. 14. 

5 Demosthen. Philipp, i. p. 51. s. 46 ty* di, wX ti<m)v 8 vva- 

/hv dnavrav e^ovrts t Tpirjpus, owXiTar, law car, \prjpaTtav irpovohov, 
Toxiuev piv p ( ' m rie r fapov ^ pas nmrort tit btov « 

Kt X prjcrdt. 
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wasted in preparation, and before a force could 
be placed on shipboard, the moment for execution 
had passed 1 . This practice of waiting for Philip to 
act offensively, and then sending aid to the point 
attacked, was ruinous ; the war must be carried on 
by a standing force put in motion beforehand 2 . 

To provide and pay such a standing force, is one 
of the main points in the project of Demosthenes. 
The absolute necessity that it shall consist, in large 
proportion at least, of citizens, is another. To this 
latter point he reverts again and again, insisting 
that the foreign mercenaries — sent out to make 
their pay where or how they could, and unaccom- 
panied by Athenian citizens — were at best useless 
and untrustworthy. They did more mischief to 
friends and allies, who were terrified at the very 
tidings of their approach — than to the enemy 8 . The 
general, unprovided with funds to pay them, was 
compelled to follow them wheresoever they chose 
to go, disregarding his orders received from the 

1 Demosthen. Philipp, i. p. 50. «V 8e rots- nepl tov noXepov uratcra, 
abtopBara, d6pi(rra 3 anavra. Totyapovv dpa aKrjKoapev n Kat rpirjpdp- 
^ave tea$ terra pev, /cal tovtois dvriSoaeis notoi jpeda teat ire pi xpr/paTiov 
7 rdpov iriconovpev, &c. 

2 Demostlien. Philipp, i. p. 48, 41). 8e7 — pi) fZorjBciais noXepelv (uore- 
ptovpev yap aTravrav) dXXd 7 Tapaa<€vjj o'v^e^et »eni bvvdpet. 

Compare his Oration De Rebus Chersonesi, p. 1)2. s. 11. 

5 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46. s. 28. ov S’ alrd tcaff avrd rd 

Kll vptv <TTpaTCV€Tai , TOVS <j)lXoVS VIKa Kfll TOVS (TVppaXOVSy ot 8* 
i\Spo\ pei£ovs tov bcovros yeyouaai' teat 7rapaKv\frarra eiri tov ttjs 
noXeas Tro\(pov i irpos *A pTafici(ov teat 7ravra X oi pdXXov oixcrat nXeovTa, 

6 be orpaTqyos aKoXovdet * ctKorcos* ov yap ecrriv dp X etv pr} Stbovra 
pur$6v. Tt ovv KfXeva) ; ray 7rpo(j)dcreis d(pe\eiv ko\ tov o-Tparrjyov 
Kai Ttav oTparunTto v f picrBov nopicrairras *a\ err part cot as oIk€iqvs dunrep 
eTrorrras rcov frrpanjyovpevcov 7rapaKaraaTJ]aavTas , &c. 

63. s. 51. ko& oi ptv e X Bpot KarayeXaxrtv, ot bi ervppc ijptt 
rf0pa<ri to beet tovs toiovtovs aTrotrroXovf, &c. 
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city. To try him afterwards for that which he 
could not help, was unprofitable disgrace. But if 
the troops were regularly paid ; if, besides, a con- 
siderable proportion of them were Athenian citizens, 
themselves interested in success, and inspectors of 
all that was done ; then the general would be found 
willing and able to attack the enemy with vigour — 
and might be held to a rigorous accountability, if 
he did not. Such was the only way in which the 
formidable and ever-growing force of their enemy 
Philip could be successfully combated. As matters 
now stood, the inefficiency of Athenian operations 
was so ridiculous, that men might be tempted to 
doubt whether Athens was really in earnest. Her 
chief military officers — her ten generals, ten taxi- 
archs, ten phylarchs, and two hipparchs, annually 
chosen — were busied only in the affairs of the city 
and in the showy religious processions. They left 
the real business of war to a foreign general named 
Menelaus 1 . Such a system was disgraceful. The 
honour of Athens ought to be maintained by her 
own citizens, both as generals and as soldiers. 

Such are the principal features in the discourse 
called the First Philippic ; the earliest public ha- 
rangue delivered by Demosthenes to the Athenian 
assembly, in reference to the war with Philip. It 
is not merely a splendid piece of oratory, emphatic 
and forcible in its appeal to the emotions ; bringing 
the audience by many different roads, to the main 
conviction which the orator seeks to impress ; pro- 
foundly animated with genuine Pan-hellenic patri- 


1 Demosthen. Philipp, i. p. 47. « rc< vvp y « ycXor taff o>s xp&fuO* 

roll irpayvaai. 
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otisra, and with the dignity of that free Grecian 
world now threatened by a monarch from without. 
It has other merits besides, not less important in 
themselves, and lying more immediately within the 
scope of the historian. We find Demosthenes, yet 
only thirty years old — young in political life — and 
thirteen years before the battle of Chseroneia — 
taking accurate measure of the political relations 
between Athens and Philip ; examining those rela- 
tions during the past, pointing out how they had 
become every year more unfavourable, and fore- 
telling the dangerous contingences of the future, 
unless better precautions were taken ; exposing with 
courageous frankness not only the past misma- 
nagement of public men, but also those defective 
dispositions of the people themselves wherein such 
management had its root ; lastly, after fault found, 
adventuring on his own responsibility to propose 
specific measures of correction, and urging upon 
reluctant citizens a painful imposition of personal 
"hardship as well as of taxation. We shall find him 
insisting on the same obligation, irksome alike to 
the leading politicians and to the people 1 , through- 
out all the Olynthiacs and Philippics. We note his 
warnings given at this early day, when timely pre- 
vention would have been easily practicable ; and 
his superiority to elder politicians like Eubulus and 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 54. s. 58. 'EyZ> pcv ovv ovt oXXot* 
n&nore n pos X < *P tv f ^oprfv \cyeiv, o,n av pi] ical avvotcreiv vpbt 
nenucrpivos a>, vvv re a yiyvv(TK(d 7 ravff anXtos, oldeu v7ro(rT€iXapevos, 
nsnappijiriacrpcu. ’’EfiovKoprjv S’ civ, cocnrfp ort vpiv crvpcpipci ra $eX~ 
Turra amove iv ol 8a, ovras cl&tvat avvolaov /cal too ra fiiXri trra fln6vr C 
ttoXXw yap hv rjSiov clirov. Nuv S’ in aSijXot? oZcrt rots dn6 Tovrtov 
ipavrm yevrjtro pivots, opcos ini tm <rvvoi<ruv vpiv, far npdfyjre, ravra 
neneio-Qai \iyeiv alpovpat. 
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Phokion, in prudent appreciation, in foresight, and 
in the courage of speaking out unpalatable truths. 
More than twenty years after this period, when 
Athens had lost the game and was in her phase of 
humiliation, Demosthenes (in repelling the charges 
of those who imputed her misfortunes to his bad 
advice) measures the real extent to which a political 
statesman is properly responsible. The first of all 
things is, — “ To see events in their beginnings — to 
discern tendencies beforehand, and proclaim them 
beforehand to others — to abridge as much as possible 
the rubs, impediments, jealousies, and tardy move- 
ments, inseparable from the march of a free city — 
and to infuse among the citizens harmony, friendly 
feelings, and zeal for the performance of their 
duties 1 .” The first Philippic is alone sufficient to 
prove, how justly Demosthenes lays claim to the 
merit of having “ seen events in their beginnings ” 
and given timely warning to his countrymen. It 
will also go to show, along with other proofs here- 
after to be seen, that he was not less honest and- 
judicious in his attempts to fulfil the remaining 
portion of the statesman’s duty — that of working up 
his countrymen to unanimous and resolute enter- 
prise ; to the pitch requisite not merely for speaking 
and voting, but for acting and suffering, against the 
public enemy. 

t 1 Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 308. s. 306. ’AXXd pi)v y hv 6 

pr)To)p vnevdvvos Trac rap i^traaiv \dpfiave' ov napavrovpai. TtVa 
ovy €<rn ravra ; Ifielv Ta 7T pay par a dpxopeva, neat npoaurdecrGat ical 
7 rpofnrciv rots aXXots. TaOra TrcVpfwerat pot. Kai ert ras €KaoTaxav 
fipaSvTTjras, okvovs, ayvotas, (piKovetKias, <1 iroXtrucd rats iroktcri 7 rpo<r - 
cariv cmdo-ais ical dvayKcua &pa pry para, ravff a>s (Is eXa^wra <mrm- 
Xeu, Ka\ Tovvdvriov (is opovotav *:at <f>ikiav ical row ra dtovra irouip 
oppfjv irporptya t. 
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We know neither the actual course, nor the con- 
cluding vote, of this debate, wherein Demosthenes 
took a part so unexpectedly prominent. But we 
know that neither of the two positive measures 
which he recommends was carried into effect. The 
working armament was not sent out, nor was the 
home-force, destined to be held in reserve for instant 
movement in case of emergency, ever got ready. It 
was not until the following month of September 
(the oration being delivered some time in the first 
half of 351 b.c.), that any actual force was sent 
against Philip ; and even then nothing more was 
done than to send the mercenary chief Charidemus 
to the Chersonese, with ten triremes, and five talents 
in, money, but no soldiers 1 . Nor is there any pro- 
bability that Demosthenes even obtained a favour- 
able vote of the assembly ; though strong votes 
against Philip were often passed without being ever 
put in execution afterwards 2 . 

Demosthenes was doubtless opposed by those 
senior statesmen whose duty it would have been to 
come forward themselves with the same proposi- 
tions, assuming the necessity to be undeniable. 
But what ground was taken in opposing him, we 
do not know. There existed at that time in Athens 
a certain party or section who undervalued Philip 
as an enemy not really formidable — far less for- 

1 Demosthenes, Glyntb. iii. p. 29. s. 5. 

* Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 48. s. 34; Olynth. ii. p. 21. s. 12; 
Olynth. iii. p. 29. s. 5. p. 32. s. 16 ; De Rhodionim Libertate, p. 190. 
s. 1. And not merely votes against Philip, but aginst others also, re- 
mained either unexecuted or inadequately executed (Demosthenes, De 
Republics Ordinandi, p. 1/5, 176). 
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midable than the Persian king 1 . The reports of 
Persian force and preparation, prevalent two years 
before when Demosthenes delivered his harangue 
on the Symtnories, seem still to have continued, 
and may partly explain the inaction against Philip. 
Such reports would be magnified, or fabricated, by 
another Athenian party much more dangerous ; in 
communication with, and probably paid by, Philip 
himself. To this party Demosthenes makes his 
earliest allusion in the first Philippic 2 , and reverts 
to them on many occasions afterwards. We may 
be very certain that there w T ere Athenian citizens 
serving as Philip’s secret agents, though we cannot 
assign their names. It would be not less his interest 
to purchase such auxiliaries, than to employ paid 
spies in his operations of war 3 ; while the prevalent 
political antipathies at Athens, coupled with the 
laxity of public morality in individuals, would render 
it perfectly practicable to obtain suitable instru- 
ments. That not only at Athens, but also at Am- 
phipolis, Potidasa, Olynthus and elsewhere, Philip 
achieved his successes, partly by purchasing corrupt 
partisans among the leaders of his enemies — is an 
assertion so intrinsically probable, that we may 


1 Demosthen. De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 197. s. 31. opto 8’ vpav 
epiovs tiXanrov ptv cos ap’ ov8(vo s a£iov 7 ro\\aKis 6\ty(opovvras t 
SatriXta 3 tos i(r\up6v f X^Opop ois av 7Tpot\r]7tu <f)oftovpcpovs. Et 3c TOP 
pcit ois <f>av\op ovk apvvovpc 6u, xro 3c cos fyoStpio uai'O' iTTfi^opev, 
trpos rotas rrapard^op^da ; 

This oration was delivered in 351-350 b.c. ; a few months after the 
first Philippic. 

s Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 45. s. 21 ; Olynthiac ii. p. 19. s. 4. 

3 Compare the advice of the Thebans to Mardonius in 479 b.c.— 
during the Persian invasion of Greece (Herodot. ix. 2). 
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readily believe it, though advanced chiefly by un- 
friendly witnesses. Such corruption alone, indeed, 
would not have availed him, but it was eminently 
useful when combined with well-employed force and 
military genius. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

EUBOIC AND OLYNTHIAN WARS. 

If even in Athens, at the date of the first Philippic 
of Demosthenes, the uneasiness about Philip was 
considerable, much more serious had it become 
among his neighbours the Olynthians. He had 
gained them over, four years before, by transferring 
to them the territory of Anthemus — and the still 
more important town of Potidsea, captured by his 
own arms from Athens. Grateful for these ces- 
sions, they had become his allies in his war with 
Athens, whom they hated on every ground. But 
a material change had since taken place. Since 
the loss of Meth6n£, Athens, expelled from the 
coast of Thrace and Macedonia, had ceased to be a 
hostile neighbour, or to inspire alarm to the Olyn- 
thians ; while the immense increase in the power 
of Philip, combined with his ability and ambition 
alike manifest, had overlaid their gratitude for the 
past by a sentiment of fear for the future. It was 
but too clear that a prince who stretched his en- 
croaching arms in all directions — to Thermopylae, 
to Illyria, and to Thrace — would not long suffer 
the fertile peninsula between the Thermaic and 
Strymonic gulfs to remain occupied by free Grecian 
communities. Accordingly, it seems that after 
the great victory of Philip in Thessalv over the 
Phokians (in the first half of 352 b.c.) ,’ the Olyn- 
thians manifested their uneasiness by seceding from 
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alliance with him against Athens. They concluded 
peace with that city, and manifested such friendly 
sentiments that an alliance began to be thought 
possible. This peace seems to have been concluded 
before November 352 b.c . 1 

Here was an important change of policy on the 
part of the Olynthians. Though they probably 
intended it, not as a measure of hostility against 
Philip, but simply as a precaution to ensure to 
themselves recourse elsewhere in case of becoming 
exposed to his attack, it was not likely that he 
would either draw or recognise any such distinction. 
He would probably consider that by the cession 
of Potidsea, he had purchased their cooperation 
against Athens, and would treat their secession as 
at least making an end to all amicable relations. 

A few months afterwards (at the date of the first 
Philippic 2 ) we find that he, or his soldiers, had 
attacked, and made sudden excursions into their 
territory, close adjoining to his own. 

In this state of partial hostility, yet without 
proclaimed or vigorous war, matters seem to have 
remained throughout the year 351 b.c. Philip was 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. f>5fi. p. 129. tKilvoi (Olynthians) 

<0 n piv itopaiv avrov (Philip) TrjXiKovrov Tj\Uot iov 77 1 ITT d f i/tnjpxe, 
(ripfiaxol Tt rjaav, sal hi fKcivov rjp'iv nroXcjiow' t’rmSrj hi tlhov pftfw 

rijs npos airrovs irtOTCoos yiyvoptvov ujuar, ovy laaaiv anavra>v 

avOpw T(ov ijhirrr hv sal roi s intivov fpiXovs Ka\ ai Tut' ruv 4>iAl7rrrov 
airoKTeivuvras, TTfTrolTjvrai, (pavi hi sal wppaxovs irotijov ofhu. 

We know from Dionysius that tiiis oration was delivered between 
Midsummer 352 b.c. and Midsummer 351 b.c. 1 have already re- 
marked that it must have been delivered, in my judgement, before the 
month Maemakterion (November) 352 B.c. 

* Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 44. s. 20 eVi rat t$at(j>vr)s raure* 

mri ri}9 oucciar \upas aurov trrparflat, its UvXot *al Xtppomjavr cat 
'OXvedcy *ai Sim &ov\erai. 
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engaged during that year in his Thracian expe- 
dition, where he fell sick, so that aggressive enter- 
prise was for the time suspended. Meanwhile the 
Athenians seem to have proposed to Olynthus a 
scheme of decided alliance against Philip 1 . But 
the Olynthians had too much to fear from him, to 
become themselves the aggressors. They still pro- 
bably hoped that he might find sufficient enemies 
and occupation elsewhere, among Thracians, Illy- 
rians, Pseonians, Arymbas and the Epirots, and 
Athenians 2 ; at any rate, they would not be the first 
to provoke a contest. This state of reciprocal mis- 
trust 3 continued for several months, until at length 
Philip began serious operations against them ; not 
very, long after his recovery from the sickness in 
Thrace, and seemingly towards the middle of 350 
b.c. 4 ; a little before the beginning of Olympiad 
107, 3. 

1 Demosthenes, Olynthiac i, p. 11. s. 7 wvi yap, 6 ndvres * 

eOpvWovv re<os, OXvvBiovs e K7ro\eprj(rai 8elv <&cXi 7 T 7 r 6 ), yeyovev 
avroparov, Kat ravff a>s av vpiv paXiora avp (f)epoi. Et pev yap v(j> 
vpatv neurBevres aveikovro tqv noKepov, (TffyaXepo t a“0ppa\oi Kai p*XP l T0V 
tovt av eyvatKore s rj&av i o’Cos, & c. 

Compare Olynth. iii. p. 30. s. 9. and p. 32. s. 18. oi>x ovs, el 7roXe- 
prjfratev, eroipats (ruxretv viri<rxvovpe6a, ovroi vvv tt oXepovvrai ; 

* Demosthen. Olynth. i. p. 13. s. 13. 

* Demosthen. Olynth. iii. p. 30. s. 8. ourr ^LXnnros eOappei rovrovs, 
ovff ovroi ^lKvttttov, &c. 

4 Demosthen. Olynth. i. p. 13. s. 13. rjaBevrj ere ’ Trakiv pataas 

owe €Wi to pq&upe'iv anetcXii/ev, dXX* evBvs i O\vv6lois inexeiprf(rev. 

What length of time is denoted by the adverb evBvs, must of course 
be matter of conjecture. If the expression had been found in the Ora- 
tion De Corona, delivered twenty years afterwards, we might have con- 
strued evBvs very loosely. But it occurs here in an oration delivered 
probably in the latter half of 350 b.c., but certainly not later than the 
first half of 348 b.c. Accordingly, it is hardly reasonable to assign to 
the interval here designated by evBvs (that between Philip’s recovery 
and his serious attack upon the Olynthians) a longer time than six 
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It was probably during the continuance of such 
semi-hostile relations that two half-brothers of 
Philip, sons of his father Amyntas by another 
mother, sought and obtained shelter at Olynthus. 
They came as his enemies ; for he had put to death 
already one of their brothers, and they themselves 
only escaped the same fate by flight. Whether 
they had committed any positive act to provoke his 
wrath, we are not informed ; but such tragedies 
were not unfrequent in the Macedonian regal 
family. While Olynthus was friendly and grateful 
to Philip, these exiles would not have resorted 
thither ; but they were now favourably received, 
and may perhaps have held out hopes that in case 
of war they could raise a Macedonian party against 
Philip. To that prince, the reception of his fugitive 
enemies served as a plausible pretence for war — 
which he doubtless would under all circumstances 
have prosecuted — against Olynthus ; and it seems 
to have been so put forward in his public decla- 
rations 1 . 

But Philip, in accomplishing his conquests, knew 
well how to blend the influences of deceit and se- 
duction with those of arms, and to divide or corrupt 
those whom he intended to subdue. To such insi- 
dious approaches Olynthus was in many ways open. 

months. We should then suppose this attack to have been commenced 
about the last quarter of Olymp. 10/, 2 ; or in the first half of 350 B.c. 
This is the view of Bohnecke, and I think verv probable (Forsehungen, 
P- 211). 

* Justin, viii. 3; Orosius, iii. 12. Justin states this as the cause of 
the attack made by Philip on Olynthus — which I do not believe. But 
I see no ground for doubting the fact itself — or for doubting that Philip 
laid hold of it as a pretext. He found the half-brothers in Olynthus 
when the city was taken, and put both of them to death. 

VOL. XI. 2 G 
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The power of that city consisted, in great part, in 
her position as chief of a numerous confederacy, 
including a large proportion, though probably not 
all, of the Grecian cities in the peninsula of Chalki- 
dikA Among the different members of such a 
confederacy, there was more or less of dissentient 
interest or sentiment, which accidental circum- 
stances might inflame so as to induce a wish for 
separation. In each city moreover, and in Olyn- 
thus itself, there were ambitious citizens competing 
for power, and not scrupulous as to the means 
whereby it was to be acquired or retained. In each 
of them, Philip could open intrigues, and enlist par- 
tisans ; in some, he would probably receive invita- 
tions to do so ; for the greatness of his exploits, 
while it inspired alarm in some quarters, raised 
hopes among disappointed and jealous minorities. 
If, through such predisposing circumstances, he 
either made or found partisans and traitors in the 
distant cities of Peloponnesus, much more was this 
practicable for him in the neighbouring peninsula 
of ChalkidikA Olynthus and the other cities were 
nearly all conterminous with the Macedonian terri- 
tory, some probably with boundaries not clearly 
settled. Perdikkas II. had given to the Olynthians 
(at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war 1 ) a por- 
tion of his territory near the Lake BolbS : Philip 
himself had given to them the district of Anthe- 
mus. Possessed of so much neighbouring land, he 
had the means, with little loss to himself, of mate- 
rially favouring or enriching such individual citi- 
zens, of Olynthus or other cities, as chose to pro- 

1 Thucyd. i. 58. 
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mote his designs. Besides direct bribes, where 
that mode of proceeding was most effective, he 
could grant the right of gratuitous pasture to the 
flocks and lierds of one, and furnish abundant sup- 
plies of timber to another. Master as he now was 
of Amphipolis and Philippi, he could at pleasure 
open or close to them the speculations in the gold 
mines of Mount Pangaeus, for which they had always 
hankered 1 2 . If his privateers harassed even the 
powerful Athens, and the islands under her protec- 
tion, much more vexatious would they be to his 
neighbours in the Chalkidic peninsula, which they 
as it were encircled, from the Thermaic Gulf on 
one side to the Strymonic Gulf on the other. 
Lastly, we cannot doubt that some individuals in 
these cities had found it profitable to take service, 
civil or military, under Philip, which would supply 
him with correspondents and adherents among their 
friends and relatives. 

It will thus be easily seen, that with reference 
to Olynthus and her confederate cities, Philip had 
at his command means of private benefit and an- 
noyance to such an extent, as would ensure to 
him the cooperation of a venal and traitorous mi- 
nority in each ; such minority of course blending 
its proceedings, and concealing its purposes, among 
the standing political feuds of the place. These 
means however were only preliminary to the direct 
use of the sword. His seductions and presents 
commenced the work, but his excellent general- 
ship and soldiers — the phalanx, the hypaspistas, 

1 Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 425, 426; Xenophon, Hellen. v. 2. 17. 

2 g 2 
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and the cavalry, all now brought into admirable 
training during the ten years of his reign — com- 
Conqnest pleted it. 

struction of Though Demosthenes in one passage goes so far 

tWan'con- as to sa Y that Philip rated his established influence 
towns'bv so high as to expect to incorporate the Chalkidic 
Philip, be- confederacy in his empire without serious diffi- 
347 b.c. — culty and without even real war 1 — there is ground 
phamo- for believing that he encountered strenuous resist- 
Hifcpa- ance, avenged by unmeasured rigours after the 
victory. The two years and a half between Mid- 
summer 350 b.c., and the commencement of 347 
b.c. (the two last years of Olympiad 107 and the 
nine first months of Olympiad 108), were pro- 
ductive of phenomena more terror- striking than 
anything in the recent annals of Greece. No less 
than thirty-two free Grecian cities in ChalkidikS 
were taken and destroyed, the inhabitants being 
reduced to slavery, by Philip. Among them was 
Olynthus, one of the most powerful, flourishing, and 
energetic members of the Hellenic brotherhood ; 
Apollonia, w'hose inhabitants would now repent the 
untow'ard obstinacy of their fathers (thirty-two years 
before) in repudiating a generous and equal confe- 
deracy with Olynthus, and invoking Spartan aid to 
revive the falling power of Philip’s father, Amyntas ; 
and Stageira, the birth-place of Aristotle. The de- 
struction of thirty-two free Hellenic communities in 
two years by a foreign prince, was a calamity the 

Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 15* s. 22. ovt civ c^rjvcyKc tov ttoA c po v 

7TOT€ TOVTOV €KflVOS, ft 7To\fpfLlf COJjOrj SfTJfrflV avr6v, ClXX* C 1 TM * V 

airavra Tore ra tt pay para dvatpTj&eaOai, Kara Sunder crrat. T ovro 

np&TOv avrov rapdrret napd yvwprjv -yeyopoy, &c. 
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like of which had never occurred since the sup- 
pression of the Ionic revolt and the invasion of 
Xerxes. I have already recounted in a previous 
chapter 1 the manifestation of wrath at the fes- 
tival of the 99th Olympiad (384 b.c.) against the 
envoys of the elder Dionysius of Syracuse, who had 
captured and subverted five or six free Hellenic 
communities in Italy and Sicily. Far more vehe- 
ment would be the sentiment of awe and terror, 
after the Olynthian war, against the Macedonian 
destroyer of thirty-two Chalkidic cities. We shall 
find this plainly indicated in the phsenomena imme- 
diately succeeding. We shall see Athens terrified 
into a peace alike dishonourable and improvident, 
which even Demosthenes does not venture to op- 
pose : we shall see iEsehines passing out of a free- 
spoken Athenian citizen into a servile worshiper, 
if not a paid agent, of Philip : we shall observe Iso- 
krates, once the champion of Pan-hellenic freedom 
and integrity, ostentatiously proclaiming Philip 
as the master and arbiter of Greece, while per- 
suading him at the same time to use his power 
well for the purpose of conquering Persia. These 
were terrible times ; suitably illustrated in their 
cruel details by the gangs of enslaved Chalkidic 
Greeks of both sexes, seen passing even into Pelo- 
ponnesus 2 as the property of new grantees who 
extolled the munificence of the donor Philip ; and 
suitably ushered in by awful celestial signs, showers 

1 See Ch. Ixxxiii. p. 48 of this Volume. 

* Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 439. dEschines himself met a person 
named Atrestidas followed by one of these sorrowful troops. We may 
be sure that this case was only one among many. 
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of fire and blood falling from the heavens to the 
earth, in testimony of the wrath of the gods 1 . 

While, however, we make out with tolerable 
clearness the general result of Philip’s Olynthian 
war, and the terror which it struck into the Gre- 
cian mind — we are not only left without information 
as to its details, but are even perplexed by its 
chronology. I have already remarked, that though 
the Olynthians had contracted such suspicions of 
Philip, even before the beginning of 351 b.c., as to 

1 Pliny, H. N. ii. 27. “ Fit et cceli ipsius hiatus, quod vocant chasma. 
Fit et sanguined specie (quo nihil terribilius mortalium timori est) in- 
cendium ad terras cadens inde; sicut Olympiadis centesimee septimtz 
anno tertio, cum rex Philippus Graciam quateret. Atque ego hsec 
statis temporibus naturae, ut cetera, arbitror existere ; non (ut plerique) 
Tariis de causis, quas ingeniorum acumen excogitat. Quippe ingentium 
malorum fuere prtenuntia ; sed ea accidisse non quia hsec facta sunt 
arbitror, verum hsee ideo facta, quia incasura erant ilia : raritate autem 
occultam corum esse rationem, ideoque non sicut exortus supra dictos 
defectusque et multa alia nosci.” 

The precision of this chronological note makes it valuable. Olymp. 
107, 3 corresponds to the year between Midsummer 350 and Midsum- 
mer 349 b.c. 

Ta\lor, who cites this passage in his Prolegomena ad Demosthenem 
(ap. Reiske Oratt. Gr. vol. viii. p. 756), takes the liberty, without any 
manuscript authority, of altering tertio into quarto ; which Bohnecke 
justly pronounces to he unreasonable (Forschungen, p. 212). The 
passage as it stands is an evidence, not merely to authenticate the ter- 
rific character of the time, but also to prove, among other evidences, 
that the attack of Philip on the Olynthians and Chalkidians began in 
350-349 b.c. not in the following Olympic year, or in the time after 
Midsummer 349 b.c. 

Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 201-221) has gone into an examination 
of the dates and events of this Olynthian war, and has arranged them 
in a manner different from any preceding critic. His examination is 
acute and instructive, including however some reasonings of little force 
or pertinence. I follow him generally, in placing the beginning of the 
Olynthianwar, and the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, beforeOlymp. 107,4. 
This is the best opinion which I can form, on matters lamentably un- 
attested and uncertain. 
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induce them to make peace with his enemy Athens — 
they had, nevertheless, declined the overtures of 
Athens for a closer alliance, not wishing to bring 
upon themselves decided hostility from so powerful 
a neighbour, until his aggressions should become 
such as to leave them no choice. We have no 
precise information as to Philip’s movements after 
his operations in Thrace and his sickness in35lB.c. 

But we know that it was not in his nature to re- 
main inactive ; that he was incessantly pushing his 
conquests ; and that no conquest could be so im- 
portant to him as that of Olynthus and the Chal- 
kidic peninsula. Accordingly, we are not surprised 
to find, that the Olynthian and Chalkidian confe- 
derates became the object of his direct hostility in 
350 b.c. He raised pretences for attack against 
one or other of these cities separately ; avoiding to 
deal with the confederacy as a whole, and disclaim- 
ing, by special envoys', all purposes injurious to 
Olynthus. 

Probably the philippising party in that city may The oiyn- 
have dwelt upon this disclaimer as satisfactory, and 
given as many false assurances about the purposes ‘™ h c e ™ itU 
of Philip, as we shall find iEscliines hereafter ut- 
tering at Athens. But the general body of citizens 
were not so deceived. Feeling that the time had 
come when it was prudent to close with the pre- 

1 Demosth. Philipp, iii. p. 1 lit. That Philip not only attacked, but 
even subdued, the thirty-two Chalkidic cities, before he marched di- 
rectly and finally to assail Olynthus — is stated in the Fragment of 
KaUisthenes ap. Stobseum, Eclog. Tit. vii. p. 92. 

Kallisthenes, whose history is lost, was a native of Olynthus, bom a 
few years before the capture of the city. 
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vious Athenian overtures, they sent envoys to 
Athens to propose alliance and invite cooperation 
against Philip. Their first propositions were doubt- 
less not couched in the language of urgency and 
distress. They were not as yet in any actual danger; 
their power was great in reality, and estimated at 
its full value abroad ; moreover, as prudent diplo- 
matists, they would naturally overstate their own 
dignity and the magnitude of what they were offer- 
ing. Of course they would ask for Athenian aid 
to be sent to Chalkidik6 — since it was there that 
the war was being carried on ; but they would ask 
for aid in order to act energetically against the 
common enemy, and repress the growth of his 
power — not to avert immediate danger menacing 
Olynthus. 

There needed no discussion to induce the Athe- 
nians to accept this alliance. It was what they had 
long been seeking, and they willingly closed with 
the proposition. Of course they also promised — 
what indeed w'as almost involved in the acceptance 
— to send a force to cooperate against Philip in 
ChalkidikA On this first recognition of Olynthus as 
an ally' — or perhaps shortly afterwards, but before 
circumstances had at all changed — Demosthenes 
delivered his earliest Olynthiac harangue. Of the 
three memorable compositions so denominated, the 
earliest is, in my judgement, that which stands second 
in the edited order. Their true chronological order 
has long been, and still is, matter of controversy ; 
the best conclusion which I can form, is that the 
first and the second are erroneously placed, but 
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that the third is really the latest 1 ; all of them being 
delivered during the six or seven last months of 
350 b.c. 

In this his earliest advocacy (the speech which 
stands printed as the second Olynthiac), Demo- 
sthenes insists upon the advantageous contingency 
which has just turned up for Athens, through the 
blessing of the gods, in the spontaneous tender of 
so valuable an ally. He recommends that aid be des- 
patched to the new ally ; the most prompt and effect- 
ive aid will please him the best. But this recom- 
mendation is contained in a single sentence, in the 
middle of the speech ; it is neither repeated a second 
time, nor emphatically insisted upon, nor enlarged 
by specification of quantity or quality of aid to be 
sent. No allusion is made to necessities or danger 
of Olyuthus, nor to the chance that Philip might con- 
quer the town ; still less to ulterior contingences, 
that Philip, if he did conquer it, might carry the 
seat of war from his own coasts to those of Attica. 
On the contrary, Demosthenes adverts to the power 
of the Olynthians — to the situation of their terri- 
tory, close on Philip’s flanks — to their fixed reso- 
lution that they will never again enter into amity 
or compromise with him — as evidences how valuable 
their alliance will prove to Athens ; enabling her 
to prosecute with improved success the war against 
Philip, and to retrieve the disgraceful losses brought 
upon her by previous remissness. The main pur- 

1 Some remarks will be found on the order of the Olynthiacs in an 
Appendix to the present chapter. 

It must be understood that I always speak of the Olynthiacs as first, 
second, and third, according to the common and edited order; though 
I cannot adopt that order as correct. 


The Second 
Olynthiac 
is the 
earliest — 
its tone and 
tenor. 
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pose of the orator is to inflame his countrymen 
into more hearty and vigorous efforts for the pro- 
secution of this general war ; while to furnish aid 
to the Olynthians, is only a secondary purpose, and 
a part of the larger scheme. “ I shall not (says 
the orator) expatiate on the formidable power of 
Philip as an argument to urge you to the per- 
formance of your public duty. That would be too 
much both of compliment to him and of disparage- 
ment to you. I should, indeed, myself have thought 
him truly formidable, if he had achieved his pre- 
sent eminence by means consistent with justice. 
But he has aggrandised himself, partly through 
your negligence and improvidence, partly by trea- 
cherous means — by taking into pay corrupt par- 
tizans at Athens, and by cheating successively 
Olynthians, Thessalians, and all his other allies. 
These allies, having now detected his treachery, are 
deserting him ; without them, his power will crumble 
away. Moreover, the Macedonians themselves have 
no sympathy with his personal ambition ; they are 
fatigued with the labour imposed upon them by his 
endless military movements, and impoverished by 
the closing of their ports through the war. His 
vaunted officers are men of worthless and dissolute 
habits ; his personal companions are thieves, vile 
ministers of amusement, outcasts from our cities. 
His past good fortune imparts to all this real weak- 
ness a fallacious air of strength ; and doubtless his 
good fortune has been very great. But the fortune 
of Athens, and her title to the benevolent aid of 
the gods is still greater — if only you, Athenians, 
will do your duty. Yet here you are, sitting still, 
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doing nothing. The sluggard cannot even com- 
mand his friends to work for him — much less the 
gods. I do not wonder, that Philip, always in the 
field, always in movement, doing everything for 
himself, never letting slip an opportunity — prevails 
over you who merely talk, inquire, and vote, with- 
out action. Nay — the contrary would be won- 
derful — if under such circumstances, he had not 
been the conqueror. But what I do wonder at is, 
that you Athenians — who in former days contended 
for Pan-hellenic freedom against the Lacedaemo- 
nians — who, scorning unjust aggrandisement for 
yourselves, fought in person and lavished your sub- 
stance to protect the rights of other Greeks — that 
you now shrink from personal service and payment 
of money for the defence of your own posses- 
sions. You, who have so often rescued others, can 
now sit still after having lost so much of your own ! 
I wonder you do not look back to that conduct of 
yours which has brought your affairs into this state 
of ruin, and ask yourselves how they can ever mend, 
while such conduct remains unchanged. It was 
much easier at first to preserve what we once had, 
than to recover it now that it is lost ; we have no- 
thing now left to lose — we have every thing to 
recover. This must be done by ourselves, and at 
once ; we must furnish money, we must serve in 
person by turns ; we must give our generals means 
to do their work well, and then exact from them a 
severe account afterwards — which we cannot do, so 
long as we ourselves will neither pay nor serve. 
We must correct that abuse which has grown up, 
whereby particular symmories in the state combine 
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to exempt themselves from burthensome duties, 
and to cast them all unjustly upon others. We 
must not only come forward vigorously and heartily, 
with person and with money, but each man must 
embrace faithfully his fair share of patriotic obli- 
gation.” 

Disposition Such are the main points of the earliest discourse 

to magnify - .. 

the prac- delivered by Demosthenes on the subject of Olyn- 
of the thus. In the mind of modern readers, as in that of 
geeehesof t h e r h etor Dionysius *, there is an unconscious ten- 
his true - dency to imagine that these memorable pleadings 
portion— must have worked persuasion, and to magnify the 
opposition efficiency of their author as an historical and di- 
pe * k ' recting person. But there are no facts to bear out 
such an impression. Demosthenes was still com- 
paratively a young man — thirty-one years of age ; 
admired indeed for his speeches and his compo- 
sitions written to be spoken by others* ; but as yet 
not enjoying much practical influence. It is more- 
over certain — to his honour — that he descried and 
measured foreign dangers before they were recog- 

* Dionys. Hal. ad Ammse. p. 736. pcra yap ap^ovra Ka\Xi'pa\op, 
t(j> av t as as "OXvvdov tiorjSt las ancarciKav * Athjvaioi, ncu tOcvtcs 
vtt6 AypoaOevovs, &c. 

He connects the three Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, with the three 
Athenian armaments sent to Olynthus in the year following Midsum- 
mer 349 B.c. ; for which armaments he had just before cited Philo- 
chorus. 

5 This is evident from the sneers of Meidias : see the oration of De- 
mosthenes cont. Meidiam, p. 575, 576 (spoken in the year following — 
349-348 b.c.). 

I observe, not without regret, that Demosthenes himself is not 
ashamed to put the like sneers into the mouth of a client speaking 
before the Dikastery against Lakntus — “this very clever man, who 
has paid ten minse to Isokrates for a course of rhetoric, and thinks 
himself able to talk you over as he pleases,” &c. (Demosth. adv. Lakrit. „ 
p. 938). 
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nised by ordinary politicians ; that he advised a 
course, energetic and salutary indeed, but painful 
for the people to act upon, and disagreeable for 
recognised leaders to propose ; that these leaders, 
such as Eubulus and others, were accordingly ad- 
verse to him. The tone of Demosthenes in these 
speeches is that of one who feels that he is con- 
tending against heavy odds — combating an habitual 
and deep-seated reluctance. He is an earnest re- 
monstrant — an opposition speaker — contributing to 
raise up gradually a body of public sentiment and 
conviction which ultimately may pass into act. 
His rival Eubulus is the ministerial spokesman, 
whom the majority, both rich and poor, followed ; 
a man not at all corrupt (so far as we know), but 
of simple conservative routine, evading all painful 
necessities and extraordinary precautions ; con- 
ciliating the rich by resisting a property-tax, and 
the general body of citizens by refusing to meddle 
with the Theoric expenditure. . 

The Athenians did not follow the counsel of De- 
mosthenes. They accepted the Olynthian alliance, 
but took no active step to cooperate with Olynthus 
in the war against Philip 1 . Such unhappily was 
their usual habit. The habit of Philip was the op- 
posite. We need no witness to satisfy us, that he 

1 An orator of the next generation (Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. 
p. 102. s. 99) taunts Demosthenes as a mere opposition-talker, in con- 
trast with the excellent administration of the finances and marine under 
Eubulus — noiai yap Tpiripeis flat Karf'rKfytuTiiti'tu 8t a tovtov (Demo- 
thenes) wovrep sVi rrj noXfi ; i) noioi v(w(toikol tovtov 

rtoXiTfvopcvov ytyovam ; The administration of Eubulus must have left 
a creditable remembrance, to be thus cited afterwards. 

See Theopompus ap. Harpokr. v. Effj SovXoc ; Plutarch, Reipubl. 
Gerend. Prseeept. p. 812. Compare also Demosth. Fal. Leg. p. 435 ; and 
jEschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 57- c. 11. 
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Philip con- would not slacken in his attack — and that in the 

tinues to 

press the course of a month or two, he would master more 
confederacy than one of the Chalkidic cities, perhaps defeating 
singdanger the Olynthian forces also. The Olynthians would 
thus— fresh discover that they had gained nothing by their 
tions't*' new a ^ ies > w hde the philippising party among 
Athens. themselves would take advantage of the remissness 
of Athens to depreciate her promises as worthless 
or insincere, and to press for accommodation with 
the enemy 1 . Complaints would presently reach 
Athens, brought by fresh envoys from the Olynthi- 
ans, and probably also from the Chalkidians, who 
were the greatest sufferers by Philip’s arms. They 
would naturally justify this renewed application by 
expatiating on the victorious progress of Philip ; 
they would now call for aid more urgently, and 
might even glance at the possibility of Philip’s con- 
quest of Chalkidike. It w as in this advanced stage 
of the proceedings that Demosthenes again exerted 
himself in the cause, delivering that speech which 
stands first in the printed order of the Olynthiacs. 

Here we have, not a Philippic, but a true Olyn- 
thiac. Olynthus is no longer part and parcel of a 
larger theme, upon the whole of which Demo- 

1 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 9. gjs €<tti paXiara tovto 8 eos f fifj Tra- 
vovpyos &v Kal detvos av$pa) 7 ro$ (Philip) npaypaat xp^aBai ra pev 
€ucatv TfviK hv rv xu 9 va & an€i\S>v, ra 5* upas 8ia(3dk\ (ov Kal rr)v 
a7rov(T tav rqv rjperepav, Tptyrj re Kai 7 rapa(nrd(njTai ti to>v okcov 
7 r pay panov. 

This occurs in the next subsequent speech of Demosthenes, intima- 
ting what Philip and his partisans had already deduced as inference 
from the past neglect of the Athenians to send any aid to Olynthus. 
Of course no such inference could be started until some time had been 
allowed for expectation and disappointment ; which is one among 
many reasons for believing the first Olynthiac to be posterior in time 
to the second. 
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sthenes intends to discourse ; but stands out as the 
prominent feature and specialty of his pleading. It 
is now pronounced to be in danger and in pressing 
need of succour ; moreover its preservation is stre- 
nuously pressed upon the Athenians, as essential to 
their own safety. While it stands with its confe- 
deracy around it, the Athenians can fight Philip on 
his own coast ; if it falls, there is nothing to pre- 
vent him from transferring the war into Attica, and 
assailing them on their own soil 1 . Demosthenes 
is wound up to a higher pitch of emphasis, com- 
plaining of the lukewarmness of his countrymen 
on a crisis which calls aloud for instant action 2 . 
He again urges that a vote be at once passed to 
assist Olynthus, and two armaments despatched as 
quickly as possible ; one to preserve to Olynthus 
her confederate cities — the other, to make a diver- 
sion by simultaneous attack on Philip at home. 
Without such two-fold aid (he says) the cities 
cannot be preserved 3 . Advice of aid generally he 
had already given, though less emphatically, in bis 
previous harangue ; but he now superadds a new 
suggestion — that Athenian envoys shall be sent 
thither, not merely to announce the coming of the 
force, but also to remain at Olynthus and watch 
over the course of events. For he is afraid, that 
unless such immediate encouragement be sent, 
Philip may, even without the tedious process of a 
siege, frighten or cajole the Olynthian confederacy 

1 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 12, 13. 2 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 9. 

3 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 14. 8f] ^ot)0tjt€o v rival rots 

TTpayfiaa-iv vplv * tg> re ras iroXeis ’OAu vOtois cra>£fiv, *at tov s 
tovto iroirprovras trrpartan-as cwrc/Mrcu* — Kat ra> rrjv etcelvov 

KdKO>S 7TOUIV KOt Tf)l7]p€<Tl KCU (TTpaTi(OraiS €TCpOl S' ft Sf OaTfpGV TOVT«> 
oXtycopT/crere, okvco prj paraios vpoiv fj err pare ia ytvtfrai. 


Demo- 
sthenes de- 
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into submission ; partly by reminding them that 
Athens had done nothing for them, and by de- 
nouncing her as a treacherous and worthless ally 1 . 
Philip would be glad to entrap them into some 
plausible capitulation ; and though they knew that 
they could have no security for his keeping the 
terms of it afterwards, still he might succeed, if 
Athens remained idle. Now, if ever, was the time 
for Athenians to come forward and do their duty 
without default ; to serve in person and submit to 
the necessary amount of direct taxation. They had 
no longer the smallest pretence for continued in- 
action ; the very conjuncture which they had so 
long desired, had turned up of itself — war between 
Olynthus and Philip, and that too upon grounds 
special to Olynthus — not at the instigation of 
Athens 2 . The Olynthian alliance had been thrown 
in the way of Athens by the peculiar goodness of 
the gods, to enable her to repair her numerous past 
errors and short-comings. She ought to look well 
and deal rightly with these last remaining oppor- 
tunities, in order to wipe off the shame of the past ; 
but if she now let slip Olynthus, and suffer Philip 
to conquer it, there was nothing else to hinder him 
from marching whithersoever he chose. His ambi- 
tion was so insatiable, his activity so incessant, that, 
assuming Athens to persist in her careless inaction, 
he would carry the war forward from Thrace into 
Attica — of which the ruinous consequences were 
but too clear 8 . 

“ I maintain (continued the orator) that you 

Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 9, 10. 

2 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 11. 

5 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 12, 13, 16. St nporjtrop.(6a km tov- 
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ought to lend aidat the present crisis in two ways ; 
by preserving for the Olynthians their confederated 
cities, through a body of troops sent out for that ex- 
press purpose — and by employing at the same time 
other troops and other triremes to act aggressively 
against Philip’s own coast. If you neglect either of 
these measures, I fear that the expedition will fail. — 
As to the pecuniary provision , you have ah’eady more 
money than any other city, available for purposes 
of war ; if you will pay that money to soldiers on 
service, no need exists for farther provision — if not, 
then need exists ; but above all things, money 
must be found. What then ! I shall be asked — are 
you moving that the Theoric fund shall be devoted 
to war purposes ? Not I, by Zeus. I merely ex- 
press my conviction, that soldiers must be equipped, 
and that receipt of public money, and perform- 
ance of public service, ought to go hand in hand ; 
but your practice is to take the public money, 
without any such condition, for the festivals. Ac- 
cordingly, nothing remains except that all should 
directly contribute ; much, if much is wanted — 
little, if little will suffice. Money must be had ; 
without it, not a single essential step can be taken. 
There are moreover different ways and means sug- 
gested by others. Choose any one of these which 
you think advantageous ; and lay a vigorous grasp 
on events while the opportunity still lasts 1 .” 

It was thus that Demosthenes addressed his 

Tovs rovs avQpoaTTOvs, €lt *0 XvvOov €K€ivo$ KaTaarpt-^reTai, <f)pCUTaTG> rtf 
Cfio'l, Tt T& KG)\vOV €T O.VTOV fOTCll (Sabt&lV O7T01 fiovXfTCU. 

......rtf ovrcos €vr)0r)s etrrtv vp.Q>v vans dyvou rov Ik(X6cv n&kfpov 

tfcvpo rjf;ovT a, du dpeXrjo-afpev ; 

1 Demosth. Olyntli. i. p. 15, 
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countrymen some time after the Olynthians had 
been received as allies, but before any auxiliary 
force had been either sent to them or even positively 
decreed — yet when such postponement of action 
had inspired them with mistrust, threatening to 
throw them, even without resistance, into the hands 
of Philip and their own philippising party. We 
observe in Demosthenes the same sagacious appre- 
ciation, both of the present and the future, as we 
have already remarked in the first Philippic — fore- 
sight of the terrible consequences of this Olynthian 
war, while as yet distant and unobserved by others. 
We perceive the same good sense and courage in 
invoking the right remedies ; though his propo- 
sitions of personal military service, direct taxation, 
or the diversion of the Thebric fund — were all of 
them the most unpopular which could be made. 
The last of the three, indeed, he does not embody 
in a substantive motion ; nor could he move it 
without positive illegality, which w T ould have ren- 
dered him liable to the indictment called Graphe 
Paranomon. But he approaches it near enough to 
raise in the public mind the question as it really 
stood — that money must be had ; that there were 
only twro ways of getting it- — direct taxation, and ap- 
propriation of the festival fund ; and that the latter 
of these ought to be resorted to as well as the former. 
We shall find this question about the Theoric Fund 
coming forward again more than once, and shall 
have presently to notice it more at large. 

At some time after this new harangue of De- 
mosthenes — how long after it, or how far in con- 
sequence of it, we cannot say — the Athenians 
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commissioned and sent a body of foreign mer- 
cenaries to the aid of the Olynthians and Chalki- 
dians. The outfit and transport of these troops 
was in part defrayed by voluntary subscriptions 
from rich Athenian citizens. But no Athenian 
citizen-soldiers were sent ; nor was any money 
assigned for the pay of the mercenaries. The 
expedition appears to have been sent towards the 
autumn of 350 b.c., as far as we can pretend to 
affirm anything respecting the obscure chronology 
of this period'. It presently gained some victory 

1 In my view, it is necessary to separate entirely the proceedings 
alluded to in the Demosthenic Olynthiacs, from the three expeditions 
to Olynthus, mentioned by Philocliorus during the following year — 
349-348 b.c., the arclionship of Kallimachus. I see no reason to con- 
trovert the statement of Philochorus, that there were three expedi- 
tions during that year, such as he describes. But he must be mis- 
taken (or Dionysius must have copied him erroneously) in setting forth 
those three expeditions as the whole Olynthian war , and the first of 
the three as being the beginning of the war. The Olynthian war be?* 
gan in 350 b.c., and the three Olynthiacs of Demosthenes refer, in my 
judgement, to the first months of the w r ai*. But it lasted until the early 
spring of 34/ b.c., so that the armaments mentioned by Philochorus 
may have occurred during the last half of the war. I cannot but think 
that Dionysius, being satisfied with finding three expeditions to Olyn- 
thus which might be attached as results to the three orations of Demo- 
sthenes, has too hastily copied out the three from Philochorus, and has 
assigned the date of 349-348 b.c. to the three orations , simply because 
he found that date given to the three expeditions by Philochorus. 

The revolt in Euboea, the expedition of Phokion with the battle of 
Tamynse and the prolonged war in that island, began about January or 
February 349 b.c., and continued throughout that year and the next. 
Mr. Clinton even places these events a year earlier ; in which I do not 
concur, but which, if adopted, would throw back the beginning of the 
Olynthian war one year farther still. It is certain that there w r as one 
Athenian expedition at least sent to Olynthus before the Kubcean war 
(Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 565-578) — an expedition so consider- 
able that voluntary donations from the rich citizens were obtained 
towards the cost. Here is good proof (better than Philochorus, if indeed 
it be inconsistent with what he really said) that the Athenians not only 
contracted the alliance of Olynthus, but actually assisted Olynthus, 
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over Philip or Philip’s generals, and was enabled to 
transmit good news to Athens, which excited much 
exultation there, and led the people to fancy that 
they were in a fair way of taking revenge on Philip 
for past miscarriages. According to some speakers, 
not only were the Olynthians beyond all reach of 
danger, but Philip was in w fair way of being 
punished and humbled. It is indeed possible that 
the success may really have been something con- 
siderable, such as to check Philip’s progress for the 
time. Though victorious on the whole, he must 
have experienced partial and temporary reverses, 
otherwise he would have concluded the war before 
the early spring of 347 b.c. Whether this success 
coincided with that of the Athenian general Chares 
over Philip’s general Adieus’, we cannot say. 

But Demosthenes had sagacity enough to per- 
ceive, and frankness to proclaim, that it was a suc- 
cess noway decisive of the war generally ; worse 
than nothing, if it induced the Athenians to fancy 
that they had carried their point. 

To correct the delusive fancy, that enough had 
been done — to combat that chronic malady under 
which the Athenians so readily found encourage- 

during the year 350 b.c. Now the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes pre- 
sent to my mind strong evidence of belonging to the earliest months 
of the Olynthian war. I think it reasonable therefore, to suppose 
that the expedition of foreign mercenaries to Olynthus, which the third 
Olvnthiac implies as having been sent, is the same as that for which 
the em&oaas mentioned in the Meidiana were required. See Bohnecke, 
Forscbungen, p. 202 ; and K. F. Herrmann, De Anno Natali Demo- 
sthenis, p. 9. 

1 Tbeopompus ap. Athena;, xii. p. 532. This victory would seem to , 
belong more naturally (as Dr. Thirlwall remarks) to the operations of 
Chares and Onomarchus against Philip in Thessaly, in 353-352 
But the point cannot be determined. 4 

■ J 
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ment and excuses for inaction — to revive in them 
the conviction, that they had contracted a debt, yet 
unpaid, towards their Olynthian allies and towards 
their own ultimate security — is the scope of De- 
mosthenes in his third Olynthiac harangue ; third 
in the printed order, and third also, according to my 
judgement, in order of time ; delivered towards the 
close of the year 350 b.c. 1 Like Perikles, he was 
not less watchful to abate extravagant and unsea- 
sonable illusions of triumph in his countrymen, 

1 Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 29. ptpvr]<r8e, or airrjyyeXdrj 'blXinnos 
vplu iv QpaKrj, TpiTOv rj reraprov crop tovti, * Rpaiov rfi\os noXiopKchv' 
rare tolvvv pnv pen rjv ^iaipaKrrjpiuiif, &e. This was the month Mse- 
makterion or November 352 b.c. Calculating forward from that date, 
rpLTOv eras means the next year but one ; that is the Attic year 
Olymp. 107. 3, or the year between Midsummer 350 and Midsum- 
mer 349 B.c. Dionysius of Halikarnassus says (p. 726) — KaXXipd x ov 
rov TptTvv peril QeirixciKov up^avros - — though there was only one archon 
between Thessalua and Kallimachus. When Demosthenes says rpirov 
!j riraprov eras— it is clear that both cannot be accurate; we must 
choose one or the other ; and rpirov ercs brings us to the year 350- 
349 B.c. 

To show that the oration was probably spoken during the first half 
of that year, or before February 349 b.c., another point of evidence 
may be noticed. 

At the time when the third Olynthiac was spoken, no expedition of 
Athenian citizens had yet been sent to the help of Olynthus. But we 
shall see, presently, that Athenian citizens were sent thither during the 
first half of 349 b.c. 

Indeed, it would be singular, if the Olynthiacs had been spoken after 
the expedition to Euboea, that Demosthenes should make no allusion 
in any one of them to that expedition, an affair of so much moment 
and interest, which kept Athens in serious agitation during much of the 
year, and was followed by prolonged war in that neighbouring island. 
In the third Olynthiac, Demosthenes alludes to taking arms against 
Corinth and Megara (p. 34). Would he be likely to leave the far more 
important proceedings in Eubcea unnoticed ? W ould he say nothing 
about the grave crisis in which the decree of Apollodorus was pro- 
posed? This difficulty disappears when we recognise the Olynthiaca aa 
anterior to the Euboic war. 
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than to raise their spirits in moments of undue 
alarm and despondency'. 

Tenor and “The talk which I hear about punishing Philip 

of the third (says Demosthenes, in substance) is founded on a 
false basis. The real facts of the case teach us a 
very different lesson 2 . They bid us look well to our 
own security, that we be not ourselves the sufferers, 
and that we preserve our allies. There was indeed a 
time — and that too within my remembrance not 
long ago — when we might have held our own and 
punished Philip besides ; but now, our first care 
must be to preserve our own allies. After we have 
made this sure, then it will be time to think of 
punishing others. The present juncture calls for 
anxious deliberation. Do not again commit the same 
error as you committed three years ago. When 
Philip was besieging Hereeum in Thrace, you passed 
an energetic degree to send an expedition against 
him : presently came reports that he was sick, and 
that he was dead : this good news made you fancy 
that the expedition was unnecessary, and you let it 
drop. If you had executed promptly what you re- 
solved, Philip would have been put down then, and 
would have given you no further trouble 3 . 

Thucyd. xi. 65. "07 tot( yovv i'.'jj OctLTn TL aurovs rrapa Kaipov vfipti 
Baptrovirras, 'kcyav KaTfnXijo-tTev (Perikles) eis to cpoftdtrdaC Kat SeStoras 
av aXoyois avriKadiorr) 7rd\iv cm to dapcrciv. 

Compare the Argument of the third Olvnthiac by Libanius. 

3 Bemosth. Olynth. iii. p. 28, 29. Toot pev yap \6yovs i repi rov 
Tip<oprj<racr0cu &i\i7rrrov opco yiyvopevovs, za be npdypara els rovro 
nporjKovra, &crre omos prj neuropeda avroi 7T pore pop kokcos o‘icfyao , 0ai 
deop. 

tKavov 7 rpo\a$eiv rjptv elvai rqu irpamjv , ottcos to vs avppd- 

\ovs (rwaropep. 

8 Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 30. 
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“ Those matters indeed are past, and cannot be 
mended. But I advert to them now, because the 
present war-crisis is very similar, and I trust you 
will not make the like mistake again. If you do 
not send aid to Olynthus with ail your force and 
means, you will play Philip’s game for him now, 
exactly as you did then. You have been long 
anxious and working to get the Olynthians into 
war with Philip. This has now happened : what 
choice remains, except to aid them heartily and vi- 
gorously ? You will be covered with shame, if you 
do not. But this is not all. Your own security at 
home requires it of you also ; for there is nothing 
to hinder Philip, if he conquers Olynthus, from in- 
vading Attica. The Phokians are exhausted in 
funds — and the Thebans are your enemies. 

“ All this is superfluous, I shall be told. We 
have already resolved unanimously to succour Olyn- 
thus, and we will succour it. We only want you 
to tell us how. You will be surprised, perhaps, at 
my answer. Appoint Nomothetse at once 1 . Do 
not submit to them any propositions for new laws, 
for you have laws enough already — but only repeal 
such of the existing laws as are hurtful at the pre- 
sent juncture — I mean, those which regard the 
Theoric fund (I speak out thus plainly), and some 
which bear on the citizens in military service. By 
the former, you hand over money, which ought to 
go to soldiers on service, in Theoric distribution 
among those who stay at home. By the latter, you 
let off without penalty those who evade service, and 
discourage those who wish to do their duty. When 

1 Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 31, 32. 
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you have repealed these mischievous laws, and ren- 
dered it safe to proclaim salutary truths, then ex- 
pect some one to come forward with a formal motion 
such as you all know to be required. But until 
you do this, expect not that any one will make 
these indispensable propositions on your behalf, 
with the certainty of ruin at your hands. You will 
find no such man ; especially as he would only 
incur unjust punishment for himself, without any 
benefit to the city — while his punishment would 
make it yet more formidable to speak out upon that 
subject in future, than it is even now. Moreover, 
the same men who proposed these laws should also 
take upon them to propose the repeal ; for it is not 
right that these men should continue to enjoy a 
popularity which is working mischief to the whole 
city, while the unpopularity of a reform beneficial 
to us all, falls on the head of the reforming mover. 
But while you retain this prohibition, you can 
neither tolerate that any one among you shall be 
powerful enough to infringe a law with impunity 
— nor expect that any one will be fool enough to 
run with his eyes open into punishment.” 

I lament that my space confines me to this brief 
and meagre abstract of one of the most splendid 
harangues ever delivered — the third Olynthiac of 
Demosthenes. The partial advantage gained over 
Philip being prodigiously over-rated, the Athenians 
seemed to fancy that they had done enough, and 
were receding from their resolution to assist Olyn- 
thus energetically. As on so many other occasions, 
so on this — Demosthenes undertook to combat a 
prevalent sentiment which he deemed unfounded 
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and unseasonable. With what courage, wisdom, 
and dexterity — so superior to the insulting sarcasms 
of Phokion — does he execute this self-imposed duty, 
well knowing its unpopularity ! 

Whether any movement was made by the Athe- 
nians in consequence of the third Olynthiac of De- 
mosthenes, we cannot determine. We have no 
ground for believing the affirmative ; while we are 
certain that the specific measure which he recom- 
mended — the sending of an armament of citizens 
personally serving — w T as not at that lime (before 
the end of 350 b.c.) carried into effect. At or before 
the commencement of 349 b.c., the foreign relations 
of Athens began to be disturbed by another super- 
vening embarrassment — the revolt of Euboea. 

After the successful expedition of 358 b.c., whereby 
the Athenians had expelled the Thebans from Eu- 
boea, that island remained for some years in undis- 
turbed connection wfitli Athens. Chalkis, Eretria, 
and Oreus, its three principal cities, sent each a 
member to the synod of allies holding session at 
Athens, and paid their annual quota (seemingly five 
talents each) to the confederate fund 1 . During the 
third quarter of 352 b.c., Menestratus the despot 
or principal citizen of Eretria is cited as a particu- 
larly devoted friend ot Athens*. But this state of 
things changed shortly after Philip conquered Thes- 
saly and made himself master of the Pagaseean 
Gulf (in 353 and the first half of 352 b.c.). His 
power was then established immediately over against 

1 iEschincs adv. Ktesiphont. p. 6/, 68. 

• Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 061. ear 8 c 87 cat Mm- 

iTTpuros rjpas 6 ’Epcrpicis d£ioi ra air a /col atrip ^(piaaoSai, $ QavWos 
6 ♦*>« rvs, &c. 
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Oreus and the northern coast of Euboea, with which 
island his means of communication became easy 
and frequent. Before the date of the first Philippic 
of Demosthenes (seemingly towards the summer of 
351 b.c.) Philip had opened correspondences in 
Euboea, and had despatched thither various letters, 
some of which the orator reads in the course of 
that speech to the Athenian assembly. The actual 
words of the letters are not given ; but from the 
criticism of the orator himself, we discern that they 
were highly* offensive to Athenian feelings ; insti- 
gating the Euboeans probably to sever themselves 
from Athens, with offers of Macedonian aid towards 
that object 1 . Philip’s naval warfare also brought 
his cruisers to Geraestus in Euboea, where they 
captured several Athenian corn-ships 2 ; insulting 
even the opposite coast of Attica at Marathon, so 
as to lower the reputation of Athens among her 
allies. Accordingly, in each of the Eubcean cities, 
parties were soon formed aiming at the acquisition 
of dominion through the support of Philip ; while 
for the same purpose detachments of mercenaries 
could also be procured across the western Euboean 
strait, out of the large numbers now under arms in 
Phokis. 

About the beginning of 349 b.c. — while the war 
of Philip, unknown to us in its details, against the 
Olynthians and Chalk idians, was still going on, 
with more or less of help from mercenaries sent by 
Athens — hostilities, probably raised by the intrigues 
of Philip, broke out at Eretria in Euboea. An Ere- 
trian named Plutarch (we do not know what had 

Demosthen. Philipp, i. p. 51. 2 Demosthen. Philipp, i. p. 49. 
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become of Menestratus) , with a certain number of 
soldiers at his disposal, but opposed by enemies yet 
more powerful, professed to represent Athenian in- 
terests in his city, and sent to Athens to ask for 
aid. Demosthenes, suspecting this man to be a 
traitor, dissuaded compliance with the application 1 . 
But Plutarch had powerful friends at Athens, 
seemingly among the party of Eubulus ; one of 
whom, Meidias, a violent personal enemy of Demo- 
sthenes, while advocating the grant of aid, tried 
even to get up a charge against Demosthenes, of 
having himself fomented these troubles in Euboea 
against the reputed philo-Athenian Plutarch 2 * . The 
•Athenian assembly determined to despatch a force 
under Phokion ; who accordingly crossed into the 
island, somewhat before the time of the festival An- 
thesteria (February) with a body of hoplites 8 . The 
cost of fitting out triremes for this transport, was 
in part defrayed by voluntary contributions from 
rich Athenians ; several of whom, Nikeratus, Eukt6- 
mon, Euthydemus, contributed each the outfit of 
one vessel 4 . A certain proportion of the horsemen 
of the city were sent also ; yet the entire force was 
not very large, as it was supposed that the partisans 
there to be found would make up the deficiency. 

This hope however turned out fallacious. After 

1 Demosthenes, De Pace, |i. 58. 

1 Demosthenes cent. Meidiam, p. 550 sal ran cv Evj9o/a irpay- 

paruv, a nAoi jrapxos 6 tovtov £cvos *nl (p[\os bicrrpd^aTO, us cyu 
curios dpi KaTc<TKcva(t, n po too to tt pdypa ycveadai (pavepdv Bid IIAov- 
Tapxov ycyovos. 

8 Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 558 ; cont. Bceotum de Nomine, p. 999. 
The mention of the xoes in the latter passage, being the second day of 
the festival called Anthesteria, identifies the month. 

4 Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 566, 567. 
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an apparently friendly reception and a certain stay 
at or near Eretria, Phokion found himself betrayed. 
Kallias, an ambitious leader of Chalkis, collected as 
much Eubcean force as he could, declared openly 
against Athens, and called in Macedonian aid 
(probably from Philip’s commanders in the neigh- 
bouring Pagasaean Gulf) ; while his brother Tauro- 
sthenes hired a detachment of mercenaries out of 
Phokis 1 . The anti-Athenian force thus became 
more formidable than Phokion could fairly cope 
with ; while the support yielded to him in the island 
was less than he expected. Crossing the eminence 
named Kotykeum, he took a position near the town 
and hippodrome of Tamynae, on high ground bor-# 
dered by a ravine ; Plutarch still professing friend- 
ship, and encamping with his mercenaries along 
with him. Phokion’s position was strong ; yet the 
Athenians were outnumbered and beleaguered so 
as to occasion great alarm' 2 . Many of the slack and 
disorderly soldiers deserted ; a loss which Phokion 
affected to despise — though he at the same time 
sent to Athens to make known his difficulties and 
press for reinforcement. Meanwhile he kept on the 
defensive in his camp, which the enemy marched up 
to attack. Disregarding his order, and acting with 

1 iEschines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 399 Ta vpo<rOivr}s, rovs 

#cot»9 f;tvovs fhafiiftao-as, &c. There is no ground for inferring from this 
passage (with Bohnecke, p. 20, and others), that the Phokians them- 
selves seconded Philip in organising Euhcean parties against Athens. 
The Phokians were then in alliance with Athens, and would not he 
likely to concur in a step alike injurious and offensive to her, without 
any good to themselves. But some of the mercenaries on service in 
Phokis might easily be tempted to change their service and cross to 
Euboea, by the promise of a handsome gratuity. 

Demosth. cont. Moidiam, p. 567. cTrctSjy Sc iro\iopK*i<f&at toxjs if 
T apvvais ar par loot as c^yycXXcro, &c. 
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a deliberate treason which was accounted at Athens 
unparalleled — Plutarch advanced forward out of 
the camp to meet them ; but presently fled, drawing 
along with his flight the Athenian horse, who had 
also advanced in some disorder. Phokion with the 
infantry was now in the greatest danger. The 
enemy, attacking vigorously, were plucking up 
the palisade, and on the point of forcing his camp. 
But his measures were so well taken, and his 
hoplites behaved with so much intrepidity and 
steadiness in this trying emergency, that he repelled 
the assailants with loss, and gained a complete 
victory. Thallus and Kineas distinguished them- 
selves by his side ; Kleophanes also was conspicuous 
in partially rallying the broken horsemen ; while 
iEschines the orator, serving among the hoplites, 
was complimented for his bravery, and sent to 
Athens to carry the first news of the victory'. 
Phokion pursued his success, expelled Plutarch from 
Eretria, and captured a strong fort called Zaretra, 
near the narrowest part of the island. He released 

1 iEschines, Fa'.s. Leg. p. .TOO. e. 53 ; cont. Ktesipliont. p. 3.09. o. 32 ; 
Plutarch, Phokion, c. 13. Plutarch lias no clear idea of the different 
contests carried on in the island of Euboea, lie passes on. without a 
note of transition, from this war in the island (in 349-343 b.c.) to the 
subsequent war in 341 n.c. 

Nothing indeed can he more obscure and difficult to disentangle than 
the sequence of Euboean transactions. 

It is to be observed that .Esehines la\ s the blame of the treachery, 
whereby the Athenian army was entrapped and endangered, on Kallias 
of Chalkis ; whil. Demosthenes throws it on Plutarch of Eretria. Pro- 
bably both Plutarch and Kallias deserved the stigma. But Demo- 
sthenes is on this occasion more worthy of credit than .Esehines, since 
the harangue against Meidias, in which the assertion occurs, was de- 
livered only a few months after the battle of Tamynse ; while the alle- 
gation of .Esehines is contained in his harangue against Ktesiphon, 
which was not spoken till many years afterwards. 
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all his Greek captives, fearing that the Athenians, in- 
censed at the recent treachery, should resolve upon 
treating them with extreme harshness 1 . Kallias seems 
to have left the island and found shelter with Philip 2 . 

The news brought by iEschines (before the 
Dionysiac festival) of the victory of Tamynae, re- 
lieved the Athenians from great anxiety. On the 
former despatch from Phokion, the Senate had re- 
solved to send to Euboea another armament, in- 
cluding the remaining half of the cavalry, a rein- 
forcement of hoplites, and a fresh squadron of 
triremes. But the victory enabled them to dis- 
pense 8 with any immediate reinforcement, and to 
celebrate the Dionysiac festival with cheerfulness. 
The festival was on this year of more than usual 
notoriety. Demosthenes, serving in it as choregus 
for his tribe the Pandionis, was brutally insulted, in 
the theatre and amid the full pomp of the ceremony, 
by his enemy the wealthy Meidias ; who, besides 
other outrages, struck him several times with his 
fist on the head. The insult was the more poignant, 
because Meidias at this time held the high office of 
Hipparch, or one of the commanders of the horse. 
It was the practice at Athens to convene a public 
assembly immediately after the Dionysiac festival, 
for the special purpose of receiving notifications 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. l.'i. 

2 iEschines indeed says, that Kallias, having been forgiven by Athens 
on this occasion, afterwards, gratuitously and from pure hostility and 
ingratitude to Athens, went to Philip. But I think this is probably an 
exaggeration. The orator is making a strong point against Kallias, 
who afterwards became connected with Demosthenes, and rendered 
considerable service to Athens in Euboea. 

The treason of Kallias and Taurosthenes is alluded to by Deinarcbu* 
in his harangue against Demosthenes, s. 45. 

3 Denlosthenes cont. Meidiam, p. 567. 
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and hearing complaints about matters which had 
occurred at the festival itself. At this special as- 
sembly Demosthenes preferred a complaint against 
Meidias for the unwarrantable outrage offered, 
and found warm sympathy among the people, who 
passed a unanimous vote of censure. This procedure 
(called Probole) did not by itself carry any punish- 
ment, but served as a sort of prcejudicium, or finding 
of a true bill ; enabling Demosthenes to quote the 
public as a witness to the main fact of insult, and 
encouraging him to pursue Meidias before the re- 
gular tribunals; which he did a. few months after- 
wards, but was induced to accept from Meidias the 
self-imposed fine of 30 minse before the final passing 
of sentence by the Dikasts 1 . 

From the despatches of Phokion, the treason of 
Plutarch of Eretria had become manifest ; so that mosthenes 
Demosthenes gained credit for his previous remarks been absent 
on the impolicy of granting the armament ; while {j^*^ 
the friends of Plutarch — Hegesilaus and others of 
the party of Eubulus — incurred displeasure; and overonser- 

r J , vice to 

some, as it appears, were afterwards tried 2 . But Euboea as a 
1 1 hoplite — 

1 .rEschines cont. Ktesipli. [>. <il ; Plutarch, Demosth. c. 12. Wes- hemiamed 
tennann and many other critics (IK* Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit 3 19-318 
ipse, p. 25-28) maintain that the discourse against Meidias can never B , Ct 

have been really spoken bv Demosthenes to the Dikastery, since if it 
had been spoken, he could not after « aids have entered into the compro- 
mise. But it is surely possible, that lie may have delivered the discourse 
and obtained judgement in his favour; and then afterwards uhen 
the second vote of the Dikasts was about to come on, for estimation of 
the penalty — may have accepted the oiler of the defendant to pay a 
moderate fine (compare Demosth. eont. Xescram, p. 1348) in fear of 
exasperating too far the powerful friends around Meidias. The action 
of Demosthenes against Meidias was certainly an ayiiv rtpi^rds. About 
rpofioXi), see Meier and Schomann, Der Attiscbe Prozess, p. 271. 

2 Demosthenes, De Pace, p. 58 ; De Fals. Leg. p. 434 — with the 
Scholion. 
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he was reproached by his enemies for having been 
absent from the battle of Tamynse ; and a citizen 
named Eukt6mon, at the instigation of Meidias, 
threatened an indictment against him for desertion 
of his post. Whether Demosthenes had actually 
gone over to Euboea as a hoplite in the army of 
Phokion, and obtained leave of absence to come 
back for the Dionysia — or whether he did not go at 
all — we are unable to say. In either case, his duties 
as chorelgus for this year furnished a conclusive 
excuse; so that Euktemon, though he formlly 
hung up before the statues of the Eponymous Heroes 
public proclamation of his intended indictment, 
never thought fit to take even the first step for 
bringing it to actual trial, and incurred legal dis- 
grace for such non-performance of his engagement 1 . 
Nevertheless the opprobrious and undeserved epi- 
thet of deserter was ever afterwards applied to De- 
mosthenes by iEschines and his other enemies ; and 
Meidias even heaped the like vituperation upon 
most of those who took part in that assembly* 
wherein the Probole or vote of censure against him 
had been passed. Not long after the Dionysiac 
festival, however, it was found necessary to send 
fresh troops, both horsemen and hoplites, to Euboea ; 
probably to relieve either some or all of those al- 

Demosthen. cont. IVIeidiam, p. 548. ......e</>* jj yap iKtlvos (Eukte- 

mon) r]Tipct>K€v avrov ov c7re£cAdd>i/, ovfcfutis ’dywy ere Trpoadtopat 
&IKJJS, dAV LKai’ifJ 

JSschines says that Nikodemus entered an indictment against De- 
mosthenes for deserting his place in the ranks ; but that he was bought 
off by Demosthenes, and refrained from bringing it before the Dikastery 
(iEsch. Fals. Leg. p. 292). 

5 Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 5 77. 
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ready serving there. Demosthenes on this occasion 
put on his armour and served as a hoplite in the 
island. Meidias also went to Argura in Euboea, 
as commander of the horsemen ; yet, when the 
horsemen were summoned to join the Athenian 
army, he did not join along with them, but remained 
as trierarch of a trireme the outfit of which he had 
himself defrayed '. How long the army stayed in 
Euboea, we do not know. ' It appears that Demo- 
sthenes had returned to Athens by the time when 
the annual Senate was chosen in the last month of 
the Attic year (Skirrophorion — June) ; having pro- 
bably by that time been relieved. He was named 
(by the lot) among the Five Hundred Senators for 
the coming Attic year (beginning Midsummer 
349 B.c. = 01ymp. 107, 4) 2 ; his old enemy Meidias 
in vain impugning his qualification as he passed 
through the Dokimasy or preliminary examination 
previous to entering office. 

What the Athenian army did farther in Euboea, 
we cannot make out. Phokion was recalled — we 
do not know when — and replaced by a general 
named Molossus ; who is said to have managed the 
war very unsuccessfully, and even to have been 
made prisoner himself by the enemy 3 . The hostile 
parties in the island, aided by Philip, were not sub- 
dued, nor was it until the summer of 348 b.c. that 
they applied for peace. Even then, it appears, none 
was concluded, so that the Eubceans remained un- 
friendly to Athens until the peace with Philip in 
346 b.c. 


1 Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 558-567- 

* Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 551. 

* Plutarch, Phokion, c. 14 ; Pausaaias, i. 36, 3. 
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But while the Athenians were thus tasked for 
the maintenance of Euboea, they found it necessary 
to undertake more effective measures for the re- 
lief of Olynthus, and they thus had upon their 
hands at the same time the burthen of two wars. 
We know that they had to provide force for 
both Euboea and Olynthus at once 1 ; and that 
the occasion which called for these simultaneous 
efforts was one of stringent urgency. The Olyn- 
thian requisition and communications made them- 
selves so strongly felt, as to induce Athens to do, 
what Demosthenes in his three Olynthiacs had 
vainly insisted on during the preceding summer 
and autumn — to send thither a force of native 
Athenians, in the first half of 349 n.c. Of the 
horsemen who had gone from Athens to Eubcea, 
under Meidias, to serve under Phokion, either all, 
or a part, crossed by sea from Euboea to Olynthus, 
during that half-year 2 . Meidias did not cross with 
them, but came back as trierarch in his trireme to 
Athens. Now the Athenian horsemen were not 
merely citizens, but citizens of wealth and conse- 

1 Demosthen. cont. Neseram, p. 1346 (rvpfidvTos rfj i roX« Kaipov 

TOIOVTOV KCll 7 ToKfflOV, CV TJV T) KpaTr)<ra<TlV VpiV peytCTTOLS TCDV EXkrjVWP 
rival, Kai avap.(f)L(T^T]Tr)Ta)S ra tc yperepa. avr&p KeKopiaQai Kai KOTO - 
rrcTroXf prjKivai $ iXnrirov — fj iKTTfprjaacri rfj (3 or)6eiq Kai irpo€~ 
pivots rovs (rvppa^ov ?, di airoptciv xpijpdrcov KaraXvOevros tov 
arparoTrebov, tovtovs t dirokeacii Kai rot? nWois "EWijaiv aw lotovs 
elvai fioKea', Kai Ktvdvveveiv nept twv uttoAoiVo) y, nept re A rpivov Kai 
*lp.@pov Kai iKvpov Kai Xeppovrjoov — Kai peWovrav orpaTeveoffai 
ip£>v irav8rjpe\ ets re Evfioiav Kai “ OXvvSov — eypasfre sjer)<fwTpa 
iv Trj @ov\fi ’AttoXXo Satpos ftovXevaiv, &c. 

This speech was delivered before the Dikastery by a person named 
Theomnestus, in support of an indictment against Nesera — perhaps six 
or eight years after 349 b.c. Whether Demosthenes was the author of 
the speech or not, its value as evidence will not be materially altered. 

3 Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 578 ovros tov peff iavrov 

(rrpaTcvtrapfvav Isnreav, art eh *0 \vv0ov KicjSi/c rav, e\B a>t> Tph 
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quence ; moreover the transport of them by sea 
was troublesome as well as costly. The sending of 
such troops implies a strenuous effort and sense of 
urgency on the part of Athens. We may farther 
conclude that a more numerous body of hoplites 
were sent along with the horsemen at the same 
time ; for horsemen would hardly under any cir- 
cumstances be sent across sea alone ; moreover 
Olynthus stood most in need of auxiliary hoplites, 
since her native force consisted chiefly of horsemen 
and peltasts 1 . 

The evidence derived from the speech against 
Nesera being thus corroborated by the still better 
evidence of the speech against Meidias, we are 
made certain of the important fact, that the first 
half of the year 349 b.c. was one in which Athens 

vpas eh tt)v eKK\r)(j'iav Karqyopfi. Compare the same oration, p. 668 — 
rrep't Se twv (rvtrrpaTevtraptvmv eh "Apyovpav (in Euboea) fore Srprov 
it amt s ola ebrjpTjyoprjire trap vptv, or rjKev eu XaAieidor, Karqyopaiv 
Kal tjiatTtttnv SveiSos e£e\0eh rr/v trrpaTiav t avrrjv rij iroKei. 

This transit of the Athenian horsemen to Olynthus, which took place 
after the battle of Tamynse, is a distinct occurrence from the voluntary 
contributions at Athens towards an Olynthian expedition {embotreis eh 
"O \vv6ov — Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 566) ; which contributions took 
place before the battle of Tamynse, and before the expedition to Euboea 
of which that battle made part. 

These horsemen went from Euboea to Olynthus before Meidias re- 
turned to Athens. But we know that he returned to Athens before the 
beginning of the new Attic or Olympic year (Olynip. 1 07, 4. 349-3-48 
B.c.); that is, speaking approximatively, before the 1st of July 34!) 
B.c. For he was present at Athens and accused Demosthenes in the 
senatorial Dokimasy, or preliminary examination, which all senators 
underwent before they took their seats with the beginning of the new 
year (Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 551). 

It seems therefore clear that the Athenian expedition — certainly horse- 
men, and probably hoplites also — went to Olynthus before July 1, 
349 B.c. I alluded to this expedition of Athenian citizens to Olynthus 
in a previous note — as connected with the date of the third Olynthiac 
of Demosthenes. 

1 Xenoph. Helleo. v. 2, 41 ; v. 3, 3-6. 

2 i 2 
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was driven to great public exertions — even to arma- 
ments of native citizens — for the support of Olyn- 
thus as well as for the maintenance of Euboea. 
What the Athenians achieved, indeed, or helped to 
achieve, by these expeditions to Olynthus — or how 
long they stayed there — we have no information. 
But we may? reasonably presume — though Philip 
during this year 349 b.c., probably conquered a 
certain number of the thirty-two Chalkidic towns — 
that the allied forces, Olynthian, Chalkidic and 
Athenian, contended against him with no incon- 
siderable effect, and threw back his conquest of 
Chalkidik6 into the following year. After a sum- 
mer’s campaign in that peninsula, the Athenian 
citizens would probably come home. We learn 
that the Olynthians made prisoner a Macedonian 
of rank named Derdas, with other Macedonians 
attached to him 1 . 

So extraordinary a military effort, however, made 
by the Athenians in the first half of 349 b.c. — to 
recover Euboea and to protect Olynthus at once — 
naturally placed them in a state of financial em- 
barrassment. Of this, one proof is to be found 
in the fact, that for sometime there was not suffi- 
cient money to pay the Dikasteries, which accord- 
ingly sat little ; so that, few causes were tried for 
some time — for how long we do not know 2 . 

To meet in part the pecuniary wants of the 
moment, a courageous effort was made by the 

s 

1 Theopompus, Fragm. 155 ; ap. Atliemeum, x. p. 436 ; .Elian, V. H. 
ii. 41. 

s See Demosthenes adv. Bceotum De Nomine, p. 999 *al « 

purtibs irropto-th) rots Sucatm/pioK, fiaijyov hv SrjXov on. This oration 
was spoken shortly after the battle of Tamynse, p. 999. 
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senator Apollodorus. He moved a decree in the 
Senate, that it should be submitted to the vote of 
the public assembly, whether the surplus of reve- 
nue, over and above the ordinary and permanent 
peace establishment of the city, should be paid to 
theTheoric Fund for the various religious festivals — 
or should be devoted to the pay, outfit, and trans- 
port of soldiers for the actual war. The Senate 
approved the motion of Apollodorus, and adopted 
a (probouleuma) preliminary resolution authorising 
him to submit it to the public assembly. Under 
such authority, Apollodorus made the motion in the 
assembly, where also he was fully successful. The 
assembly (without a single dissentient voice, we are 
told) passed a decree enjoining that the surplus of 
revenue should under the actual pressure of war be 
devoted to the pay and other wants of soldiers. 
Notwithstanding such unanimity, however, a citizen 
named Stephanus impreached both the decree and 
its mover on the score of illegality, under the 
Graphs Paranomon. Apollodorus was brought 
before the Dikastery, and there found guilty ; 
mainly (according to his friend and relative the 
prosecutor of Nerera) through suborned witnesses 
and false allegations foreign to the substance of the 
impeachment. When the verdict of guilty had been 
pronounced, Stephanus as accuser assessed the 
measure of punishment at the large fine of fifteen 
talents, refusing to listen to any supplications from 
the friends of Apollodorus, when they entreated 
him to name a lower sum. The Dikasts however, 
more lenient than Stephanus, were satisfied to adopt 
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the measure of fine assessed by Apollodorus upon 
himself — one talent — which he actually paid 1 . 

There can hardly be a stronger evidence both 
of the urgency and poverty of the moment, than 
the fact, that both Senate and people passed this 
decree of Apollodorus. That fact there is no room 
for doubting. But the additional statement — that 
there was not a single dissentient, and that every 
one, both at the time and afterwards, always pro- 
nounced the motion to have been an excellent one 2 — • 
is probably an exaggeration, For it is not to be 
imagined that the powerful party, who habitually 
resisted the diversion of money from the Theoric 
Fund to war purposes, should have been wholly 
silent or actually concurrent on this occasion, 
though they may have been out-voted. The mo- 
tion of Apollodorus was one which could not be 
made without distinctly breaking the law, and ren- 
dering the mover liable to those penal consequences 
which afterwards actually fell upon him. Now, that 
even a majority, both of senate and assembly, should 
have overleaped this illegality, is a proof suffi- 
ciently remarkable how strongly the crisis pressed 
upon their minds. - * 

The expedition of Athenian citizens, sent to 
Olynthus before Midsummer 349 b.c., would pro- 
bably return alter a campaign of two or three 
months, and after having rendered some service 
against the Macedonian army. The warlike opera- 

1 Demosthen. cont. Neter. p. 1346, 134?. 

Demosthen . cont. Neaer. p. 1346. aXXa Ktu vvv crt, ftp ttov \6yos 
yiyrfirai, .ipoXoyrira. tr api navrvv, it T a fc'Xrwra Jims iriOn. 
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tions of Philip against the Chalkidians and Olyn- 
thians were noway relaxed. He pressed the Chal- 
kidians more and more closely throughout all the 
ensuing eighteen months (from Midsummer 349 b.c. 
to the early spring of 347 b.c.). During the year 
Olyinp. 107, 4, if the citation from Philochorus 1 
is to be trusted, the Athenians despatched to 
their aid three expeditions ; one, at the request 
of the Olynthians, who sent envoys to pray for 
it — consisting of 2000 peltasts under Chares, in 
thirty ships partly manned by Athenian seamen, A 
second under Charidemus, at the earnest entreaty 
of the suffering Chalkidians ; consisting of 18 tri- 
remes, 4000 peltasts and 1 50 horsemen. Charide- 
mus, in conjunction with the Olynthians, marched 
over Bottiaea and the peninsula of PallenS, laying 
waste the country ; whether he achieved any im- 
portant success, we do not know. Respecting 
both Chares and Charidemus, the anecdotes de- 
scending to us are of insolence, extortion, and 
amorous indulgences, rather than of military ex- 
ploits 4 . It is clear that neither the one nor the 
other achieved anything effectual against Philip, 
whose arms and corruption made terrible progress 
in Chalkidike. So grievously did the strength 
of the Olynthians fail, that they transmitted a last 
and most urgent appeal to Athens ; imploring the 
Athenians not to abandon them to ruin, but to send 
them a force of citizens in addition to the merce- 

1 Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad Amm. p 731, 735. Philochorus 
tells us that the Athenians now contracted the alliance with Olynthus } 
which certainly is not accurate. The alliance had been contracted in 
the preceding year. 

t Theopomp. Fragm. 183-238 ; Athensens, xii. p. 532. 
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naries already there. The Athenians complied, 
despatching thither 17 triremes, 2000 hoplites, and 
300 horsemen, all under the command of Chares. 

To make out anything of the successive steps of 
this important war is impossible ; but we discern 
that during this latter portion of the Olynthian war, 
the efforts made by Athens were considerable. De- 
mosthenes (in a speech six years afterwards) affirms 
that the Athenians had sent to the aid of Olynthus 
4000 citizens, 10,000 mercenaries, and 50 tri- 
remes 1 . He represents the Chalkidic cities as 
having been betrayed successively to Philip by 
corrupt and traitorous citizens. That the conquest 
was achieved greatly by the aid of corruption, we 
cannot doubt ; but the orator’s language carries no 
accurate information. Mekyberna and Toronto are 
said to have been among the towns betrayed with- 
out resistance 2 * . After Philip had captured the 
thirty-two Chalkidic cities, he marched against 
Olynthus itself, with its confederate neighbours — • 
the Thracian Methone and Apollonia. In forcing 
the passage of the river Sardon, he encountered 
such resistance that his troops were at first re- 
pulsed ; and he was himself obliged to seek safety 
by swimming back across the river. He was more- 
over wounded in the eye by an Olynthian archer 
named Aster, and lost the sight of that eye com- 
pletely, notwithstanding the skill of his Greek sur- 
geon Kritobulus 8 . On arriving within forty furlongs 
of Olynthus, he sent to the inhabitants a peremptory 

1 Demosth. Fal. Leg. p. 426. 2 Diodor. xvi. 52. 

» Kallisrthenes ap. Stobasum, t. vii. p. 92; Plutarch, ParalleL c. 8; 

Demosth. Philipp. Hi. p. 1 17. Kritobulus could not save the sight of 
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summons, intimating that either they must evacuate 
the city, or he must leave Macedonia 1 . Rejecting 
this notice, they determined to defend their town 
to the last. A considerable portion of the last Athe- 
nian citizen-armament was still in the towil to aid in 
the defence® ; so that the Olynthians might reason- 
ably calculate that Athens would strain every nerve 
to guard her own citizens against captivity. But 
their hopes were disappointed. How long the siege 
lasted — or whether there was time for Athens to 
send farther reinforcement — we cannot say. The 
Olynthians are said to have repulsed several as- 
saults of Philip with loss ; but according to De- 
mosthenes, the philippising party, headed by the 
venal Euthykrates and Lastheues, brought about 
the banishment of their chief opponent Apollonides, 
nullified all measures for energetic defence, and 
treasonably surrendered the city. Two defeats were 
sustained near its walls, and one of the generals of 
this party, having 500 cavalry under his command, 
betrayed them designedly into the hands of the in- 
vader 3 . Olynthus, with all its inhabitants and 
property, at length fell into the hands of Philip. 
His mastery of the Chalkidic peninsula thus became 
complete — towards the end of winter 8-48-347 b.c. 

Miserable was the ruin which fell upon this 
flourishing peninsula. The persons of the Olyn- 
thians — men, women, and children — were sold into 
slavery. The wealth of the city gave to Philip the 

the eye, but he is said to have prevented any visible disfigurement. 
“ Magna et Critobulo fama est, extracta Philippi regis oeulo sagitta et 
citra deformitatem oris curata, orbitate luminis ” (Pliny, H. N, vii. 37). 

1 Demosth. Philipp, iii. p. 1 13. * Machines, Pala- Leg. p. 30. 

* Demosth. Philipp. iii. p.125-128; Fal*. Leg. p. 426; Diodor.xn. 63. 
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means of recompensing his soldiers for the toils of 
the war ; the city itself he is said to have destroyed, 
together with Apollonia, Methon6, Stageira, &c. — 
in all, thirty-two Chalkidic cities. Demosthenes, 
speaking about five years afterwards, says that 
they were so thoroughly and cruelly ruined as to 
leave their very sites scarcely discernible 1 . Making 
every allowance for exaggeration, we may fairly 
believe, that they were dismantled and bereft of all 
citizen proprietors ; that the buildings and visible 
marks of Hellenic city-life were broken up or left 
to decay ; that the remaining houses, as well as 
the villages around, were tenanted by dependent 
cultivators or slaves — now working for the be- 
nefit of new Macedonian proprietors, in great part 
non-resident, and probably of favoured Grecian 
grantees also 2 . Though various Greeks thus re- 
ceived their recompense for services rendered to 
Philip, yet Demosthenes affirms that Euthykrates 
and Lasthenes, the traitors who had sold Olynthus, 
were not among the number ; or at least that not 
long afterwards they were dismissed with dishonour 
and contempt 3 . 

1 Demosth. Philipp, iii. p. 117 ; Justin, viii. 3. 

* Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 386) says, that both Pliilokrates and 
Machines received from Philip, not only presents of timber and corn, 
but also grants of productive and valuable farms in the Olynthian ter- 
ritory. He calls some Olynthian witnesses to prove his assertion; but 
their testimony is not given at length. 

* Demosth. De Chersones. p. 99. The existence of these Olynthian 
traitors, sold to Philip, proves that he could not have needed the 
aid of the Stageirite philosopher Aristotle to indicate to him who 
were the richest Olynthian citizens, at the time when the prisoners 
were put up for sale as slaves. The Athenian Demochares, about 
thirty years afterwards, in his virulent speech against the philo- 
sophers, alleged that Aristotle had rendered this disgraceful service to 
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In this Olynthian war — ruinous to the Chalkidic 
Greeks, terrific to all other Greeks, and doubling 
the power of Philip — Athens too must have incurred 
a serious amount of expense. We find it stated 
loosely, that in her entire war against Philip from 
the time of his capture of Amphipolis in 358-357 
b.c. down to the peace of 346 b.c. or shortly after- 
wards, she had expended not less than 1500 talents 1 . 
On these computations no great stress is to be laid ; 
but we may well believe that her outlay was consider- 
able. In spite of all reluctance, she was obliged 
to do something ; what she did was both too little, 
too intermittent, and done behind-time, so as to 
produce no satisfactory result ; but nevertheless the 
aggregate cost, in a series of years, was a large one. 
During the latter portion of the Olynthian war, as 
far as we can judge, she really seems to have made 
efforts, though she had done little.in the beginning. 
We may presume that the cost must have been de- 
frayed, in part at least, by a direct property-tax ; for 
the condemnation of Apollodorus put an end to the 
proposition of taking from the Theoric Fund 2 . 

Philip (Aristokles ap. Eusebium, Praep. F.v. p. 792). Wesseling (ad 
Diodor. xvi. 53) refutes the charge by saying that Aristotle was at that 
time along with Ilermeias at Atarneus ; a refutation not very con- 
clusive, which I am glad to be able to strengthen. 

* .Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 37. c. 24. Demosthenes (Olvnth. iii. p. 36) 
mentions the same amount of public money as having been wasted els 
od8ev Seov — even in the early part of the Olynthiac war and before the 
Euboean war. As evidences of actual amount, such statements are of 
no value. 

5 Ulpian, in his Commentary on the first Olynthiac, tells us that 
after the fine imposed upon Apollodorus, Eubulus moved and carried 
a law, enacting that any future motion to encroach on the Thedric Fund 
should be punished with death. 

The authority of Ulpian is not sufficient to accredit this stat eme nt. 
The fine inflicted by the Dikastery upon Apollodonu wee lenient j we 
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Means may also have been found of economising 
from the other expenses of the state. 

Though the ajipropriation of the Theoric Fund 
to other purposes continued to be thus interdicted 
to any formal motion, yet in the way of suggestion 
and insinuation it was from time to time glanced at, 
by Demosthenes and others. And whenever money 
was wanted for war, the question whether it should 
be taken from this source or from direct property- 
tax, was indirectly revived. The appropriation of 
the Theoric Fund however remained unchanged 
until the very eve of the battle of Chseroneia. Just 
before that Dies Irse, when Philip was actually for- 
tifying Elateia, the fund was made applicable to war- 
purposes ; the views of Demosthenes were realized, 
twelve years after he had begun to enforce them. 

This question about the Theoric expenditure is 
rarely presented by modern authors in the real way 
that it affected the Athenian mind. It has been 
sometimes treated as a sort of alms-giving to the 
poor — and sometimes as an expenditure by the 
Athenians upon their pleasures. Neither the one 
nor the other gives a full or correct view of the 
case ; each only brings out a part of the truth. 

Doubtless, the Athenian democracy cared much 
for the pleasures of the citizens. It provided for 
them the largest amount of refined and imaginative 
pleasures ever tasted by any community known to 
history ; pleasures essentially social and multitudi- 
nous, attaching the citizens to each other, rich and 
poor, by^e strong tie of community of enjoyment. 

may therefore reasonably doubt whether the popular sentiment would 
go along with the speaker in making the like offence capital in future* 
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But pleasure, though an usual accessory, was 
not the primary idea or predominant purpose of 
the Theoric expenditure. That expenditure was 
essentially religious in its character, incurred only 
for various festivals, and devoted exclusively to the 
honour of the gods. The ancient religion, not 
simply at Athens, but throughout Greece and the 
contemporary world — very different in this respect 
from the modern — included within itself and its 
manifestations nearly the whole range of social 
pleasures 1 . Now the Theoric Fund was essentially 
the Church-Fund at Athens; that upon which 
were charged all the expenses incurred by the state 
in the festivals and the worship of the gods. The 
Diobely, or distribution of two oboli to each pre- 
sent citizeu, was one part of this expenditure ; 
given in order to ensure that every citizen should 
have the opportunity of attending the festival, and 
doing honour to the god ; never given to any one 
who was out of Attica — because of course he 
could not attend 2 ; but given to all alike within 

1 Among the many passages which illustrate this association in the 
Greek mind, between the idea of a religious festival, and that of enjoy- 
ment — we may take the expressions of Herodotus about the great fes- 
tival at Sparta railed lie akinthia. In the summer of 4/9 n.c., the Spar- 
tans were tardy in bringing out their military foree for the defence of 
Attica — being engaged in that festival. Oi yap AaKtdatpdpioi dprafde re 
top xpnvov tovtov , Km fr(fn rjv 'YaKlvflia' irepi 7rXWirrov 5' rjyov rdi 
rov 6(ov TTopa-iveiv (Ilerod. ix. 7). Presently the Athenian envoys 
come to Sparta to complain of the delay in the following language— 
'Yp(U pep, & AaseS'i • lovwi, aiiroO rij£f ptvo ms, 'YaKivdid Tt ay (re 
koi nat^eTf, KaranpoSovrfs tov s vvppaxpvs. 

Here the expressions “ to fulfil the requirements of the god ” — and 
" to amuse themselves ” — are used in description of the same festival, 
and almost as equivalents. dk 

* Harpokration, V. Qtaputa iUytiptv ESflovXos tn tt)p tfatrtav, 

tva ndvres topTd{axri, ml tup troXrrib aank'anfrm tC £<r8tp*ta* 
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the country, rich or poor 1 . It was essential to that 
universal communion which formed a prominent 
feature of the festival, not less in regard to the 
god, than in regard to the city 2 ; but it was only one 
portion of the total disbursements covered by the 
Theoric Fund. To this general religious fund it 
was provided by law that the surplus of ordinary 
revenue should be paid over, after all the cost of 
the peace establishment had been defrayed. There 
was no appropriation more thoroughly coming home 
to the common sentiment, more conducive as a 
binding force to the unity of the city, or more pro- 
ductive of satisfaction to each individual citizen. 

We neither know the amount of the Theoric 
Fund, nor of the distributions connected with it. 
We cannot therefore say what proportion it formed 
of the whole peace-expenditure — itself unknown 
also. But we cannot doubt that it was large. To 
be sparing of expenditure in manifestations for the 
honour of the gods, was accounted the reverse of 
virtue by Greeks generally ; and the Athenians 
especially, whose eyes were every day contempla- 
ting the glories of their acropolis, would learn a 
different lesson ; moreover magnificent religious 
display was believed to conciliate the protection 
and favour of the gods 3 . We may affirm, how- 

TWt l&ieov Oti de ovk to Is airoSijfiovai OewpiKov A apfiavav, *Ytjv- 

pi&ijf fit fir;Aco*fy a/ rw k<it' ’Ap^forpariSov. 

1 See Demosth. adv. Leocharem, p. 1091, 1092; Philipp, iv. p. 141. 
Compare also Schomann, Antiq. Jur. Att. s. 69. 

See the directions of the old oracles quoted by Demosthenes cont. 
Meidiam, p. 631. itrrauai apalatv Bpoptto *dpu/ appiya ndvras, &C. 
GTfrfiavrppoptiv (\(v6( P ovs kcu SovAovs, &c. 

a See the boast of Isokrates, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 40; Plato, Alki- 
Wad. ii. p. 148. Xenophon (Vectigal. vi. 1.), in proposing some scheme* 
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ever, upon the strongest presumptions, that this 
religious expenditure did not absorb any funds re- 
quired for the other branches of a peace-establish- 
ment. Neither naval, nor military, nor administra- 
tive exigences, were starved in order to augment the 
Theoric surplus. Eubulus was distinguished for his 
excellent keeping of the docks and arsenals, and for 
his care in replacing the decayed triremes by new 
ones. And after all the wants of a well-mounted 
peace-establishment were satisfied, no Athenian 
had scruple in appropriating what remained under 
the conspiring impulses of piety, pleasure, and social 
brotherhood. 

It is true that the Athenians might have laid up 
that surplus annually in the acropolis, to form an 
accumulating war-fund. Such provision had been 
made half a century before, under the full energy 
and imperial power of Athens — when she had a 
larger revenue, with numerous tribute-paying al- 
lies — and when Perikles presided over her councils. 
It might have been better if she had done some- 
thing of the same kind in the age after the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Perhaps if men, like Perikles, 
or even like Demosthenes, had enjoyed marked 
ascendency, she would have been advised and pre- 
vailed on to continue such a precaution. But 
before we can measure the extent of improvidence 
with which Athens is here fairly chargeable, we 
ought to know what was the sum thus expended 
on the festivals. What amount of money could 
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for the improvement of the Athenian revenue, sets forth as one of the 
advantages, that “ the religious festivals will be celebrated then with 
still greater magnificence than they are now.” 
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have been stored up for the contingency of war, even 
if all the festivals and all the distributions had been 
suppressed ? How far would it have been possible, 
in any other case than that of obvious present ne- 
cessity, to carry economy into the festival-expen- 
diture — truly denominated by Demades the cement 
of the political system 1 — without impairing in the 
bosom of each individual, that sentiment of com- 
munion, religious, social, and patriotic, which made 
the Athenians a City, and not a simple multiplica- 
tion of units? These are points on which we ought to 
have information, before we can fairly graduate our 
censure upon Athens for not converting her Theoric 
Fund into an accumulated capital to meet the con- 
tingency of war. We ought also to ask, as matter 
for impartial comparison, how many governments, 
ancient or modern, have ever thought it requisite 
to lay up during peace a stock of money available 
for war ? 

The Athenian peace-establishment maintained 
more ships of war, larger docks, and better-stored 
arsenals, than any city in Greece, besides expending 
forty talents annually upon the Horsemen of the 
state, and doubtless something farther (though we 
know not how much) upon the other descriptions 
of military force. All this, let it be observed, and the 
The6ric expenditure besides, was defrayed without 
direct taxation, which was reserved for the ex- 
traordinary cost incident to a state of war, and w T as 
held to be sufficient to meet it, without any accu- 
mulated war-fund. When the war against Philip 

1 Plutarch, Question. Platonic, p. 1011. is ?Xryr A V pafys, koXXo* 
ovopaiap ra Btapixa tov iroXiTtvparos (erroneously written 3tapn}nK&). 
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became serious, the proprietary classes at Athens, 
those included in the schedule of assessment, were 
called upon to defray the expense by a direct tax, 
from which they had been quite free in time of 
peace. They tried to evade this burthen by re- 
quiring that the festival-fund should be appro- 
priated instead 1 ; thus menacing what was dearest 
to the feelings of the majority of the citizens. The 
ground which they took was the same in principle, 
as if the proprietors in France or Belgium claimed 
to exempt themselves from direct taxation for the 
cost of a war, by first taking either all or half of 
the annual sum voted out of the budget for the main- 
tenanceof religion 2 . We may judge howstrong a feel- 
ing would be raised among the Athenian public ge- 
nerally, by the proposal of impoverishing the festival 
expenditure in order to save a property-tax. Doubt- 
less, after the proprietary class had borne a certain 
burthen of direct taxation, their complaints would 
become legitimate. The cost of the festivals could 
not be kept up undiminished, under severe and 
continued pressure of war. As a second and 
subsidiary resource, it would become essential to 
apply the whole or a part of the fund in alleviation 

1 According to the author of the oration against Netcra, the law did 
actually provide, that in time of war, the surplus revenue should he 
devoted to warlike purposes — KfXevovrav tuiv vopwv, orav miXf/iov ?/. ra 
rrfpiovra xpijparci rrjs SioiKTjvews crrpaTiuiTiKa rti/m (p. 134ft). But it 
seems to me that this must he a misstatement, got up to suit the speaker's 
case. If the law had been so, Apollodorus would have committed no 
illegality in his motion ; moreover, all the fencing and manoeuvring of 
Demosthenes in his first and third Olynthiacs would have been to no 
purpose. 

* The case here put, though analogous in principle, makes against 
the Athenian proprietors, in degree; for even in time of peace one 
half of the French revenue is raised by direct taxation. 

VOL. XI. 2 K 
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of the burthens of the war. But even if all had 
been so applied, the fund could not have been large 
enough to dispense with the necessity of a property- 
tax besides. 

We see this conflict of interests — between direct 
taxation on one side and the festival-fund on the 
other, as a means of paying for war — running 
through the Demosthenic orations, and especially 
marked in the fourth Philippic 1 . Unhappily the 
conflict served as an excuse to both parties, for 
throwing the blame on each other, and starving the 
war ; as well as for giving effect to the repugnance, 
shared by both rich and poor, against personal 
military service abroad. Demosthenes sides with 
neither — tries to mediate between them — and calls 
for patriotic sacrifice from both alike. Having 
before him an active and living enemy, with the 
liberties of Greece as well as of Athens at stake — 
he urges every species of sacrifice at once ; personal 
service, direct tax-payments, abnegation of the fes- 
tivals. Sometimes the one demand stands most 
prominent, sometimes the other ; but oftenest of 
all, comes his appeal for personal service. Under 
such military necessities, in fact, the The&ric ex- 
penditure became mischievous, not merely because 
it absorbed the public money, but also because it 
chained the citizens to their home and disinclined 
them to active service abroad. The great charm and 
body of sentiment connected with the festival, essen- 

1 Demosth. Philipp, iv.p. 141-143; De Republics Ordinanda, p. 167. 
Whether these two orations were actually delivered in their present 
form, may perhaps be doubted. But I allude to them with confidence 
aa Demosthenic compositions ; put together out of Demosthenic frag- 
ments and thoughts. 
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tially connected as it was with presence in Attica, 
operated as a bane ; at an exigency when one-third or 
one-fourth of the citizens ought to have been doing 
hard duty as soldiers on the coasts of Macedonia or 
Thrace, against an enemy who never slept. Unfor- 
tunately for the Athenians, they could not be con- 
vinced, byall the patriotic eloquence ofDemosthenes, 
that the festivals which fed their piety and brightened 
their home-existence during peace, were unmain- 
tainable during such a war, and must be renounced 
for a time, if the liberty and security of Athens were 
to be preserved. The same want of energy which 
made them shrink from the hardship of personal 
service, also rendered them indisposed to so great a 
sacrifice as that of their festivals ; nor indeed would 
it have availed them to spare all the cost of their 
festivals, had their remissness as soldiers still con- 
tinued. Nothing less could have saved them, than 
simultaneous compliance with all the three requi- 
sitions urged by Demosthenes in 350 b.c. ; which 
compliance ultimately came, but came too late, in 
339-338 b.c. 


APPENDIX. 

ON THE ORDER OF THE OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 

Respecting the true chronological order of these three harangues, t 
dissentient opinions have been transmitted from ancient times, and still 
continue among modern critics. 

Dionysius of Halikaraassus cites the three speeches by their initial 
winds, but places them in a different chronological order from that in 

2 k 2 
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which they stand edited. He gives the second as being first in the 
series ; the third, as second ; and the first as third. 

It will be understood that I always speak of and describe these 
speeches by the order in which they stand edited ; though, as far as I 
can judge, that order is not the true one. 

Edited Order I. II. III. 

Order of Dionysius II. III. I. 

The greater number of modem critics defend the edited order ; the 
main arguments for which have been ably stated in a dissertation pub- 
lished by Petrenz in 1833. Dindorf, in his edition of Demosthenes, 
places this Dissertation in front of his notes to the Olynthiaes ; affirm- 
ing that it is conclusive, and sets the question at rest. Bohnecke 
also (Forschungen, p. 151), treats the question as no longer open to 
doubt. 

On the other hand, Flathe (Geschichte Makedoniens, p. 183-187) 
expresses himself with equal confidence in favour of the order stated 
by Dionysius. A much higher authority. Dr. Thirlwall, agrees in the 
same opinion; though with less confidence, and with a juster appre- 
ciation of our inadequate means for settling the question. See the 
Appendix iii. to the fifth volume of his History of Greece, p. 512. 

Though I have not come to the same conclusion as Dr. Thirlwall, 
I agree with him, that unqualified confidence, in any conclusion as 
to the order of these harangues, is unsuitable and not warranted by the 
amount of evidence. We have nothing to proceed upon except the 
internal evidence of the speeches, taken in conjunction with the con- 
temporaneous history ; of which we know' little or nothing from inform- 
ation in detail. 

On the best judgement that I can form, I cannot adopt wholly either 
the edited order or that of Dionysius, though agreeing in part with 
both. I concur with Dionysius and Dr. Thirlwall in placing the second 
Olynthiac first of the three. I concur with the edited order in placing 
the third last. I observe, in Dr. Thirlwall’s Appendix, that this arrange- 
ment has been vindicated in a Dissertation by Stucve. I have not seen 
this Dissertation; and my own conclusion was deduced — even before I 
knew that it had ever been advocated elsewhere — only from an atten- 
tive study of the speeches. 


Edited Order 

i. 

ii. 

hi. 

Order of Dionysius 

ii. 

hi. 

i. 

Order of Stueve (which I think the most ] 
probable) J 

k 

i. 

hi. 


To consider first the proper place of the second Olynthiac (I mean 
• that which stands second in the edited order). 

The most remarkable characteristic of this oration is, that scarcely 
anything is said in it about Olynthus. It is, in fact, a Philippic rather 
^ ian 831 Olynthiac. This characteristic is not merely admitted, but 
* tron S l r P u * forward, by Petrenz, p. 1 1 — “ Quid ! quod ipsarum Olyn- 
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thiorum hac quidem in causa tantum uno loco facta mentio est — ut 
uno illo versiculo sublato, vix ex ipsa oratione, qua in causa esset 
habita, certis rationibus evinci posset.” How are we to explain the 
absence of all reference to Olynthus ? According to Petrenz, it is because 
the orator had already, in bis former harangue, said all that could be 
necessary in respect to the wants of Olynthus, and the necessity of up- 
holding that city even for the safety of Athens ; he might now there- 
fore calculate that his first discourse remained impressed on his country- 
men, and that all that was required was, to combat the extraordinary 
fear of Philip which hindered them from giving effect to a resolution 
already taken to assist the Olynthians. 

In this hypothesis I am unable to acquiesce. It may appear natural 
to a reader of Demosthenes, who passes from the first printed discourse 
to the second without any intervening time to forget what he has just 
read. But it will hardly fit the case of a real speaker in busy Athens. 
Neither Demosthenes in the fluctuating Athenian assembly- — nor even 
any orator in the more fixed English Parliament or American Congress 
— could be rash enough to calculate that a discourse delivered some 
time before had remained engraven on the minds of his audience. If 
Demosthenes had previously addressed the Athenians with so strong 
a conviction of the distress of Olynthus, and of the motives for Athens 
to assist Olynthus, as is embodied in the first discourse — if his speech, 
however well received, was not acted upon, so that in the course of a 
certain time he had to address them again for the same purpose — I 
cannot believe that he would allude to Olynthus only once by the by, 
and that he would merely dilate upon the general chances and conditions 
of the war between Athens and Philip. However well calculated the 
second Olyntbiac may be “ ad concitandos exacerbandosque civium 
animos ” (to use the words of Petrenz), it is not peculiarly calculated 
to procure aid to Olynthus. If the orator had failed to procure such 
aid by a discourse like the first Olyntbiac, he would never resort to a 
discourse like the second Olvnthiac to make good the deficiency ; he 
would repeat anew, and more impressively than before, the danger of 
Olynthus, and the danger to Athens herself if she suffered Olynthus to 
fall. This would he the way to accomplish his object, and at the same 
time to combat the fear of Philip in the minds of the Athenians. 

According to my view of the subject, the omission (or mere single 
passing notice) of Olynthus clearly shows that the wants of that city, 
and the urgency of assisting it, were not the main drift of Demosthenes 
in the second Olyntbiac. His main drift is, to encourage and stimulate 
his countrymen in their general war against Philip ; taking in, thank- 
fully, the new ally Olynthus, whom they have just acquired — but taking 
her in only as a valuable auxiliary (eV TvpotrBrjKrjs pipe:.), to cooperate 
with Athens against Philip as well as to receive aid from Athens — not 
presenting her either as peculiarly needing succour, or as likely, if 
allowed to perish, to expose the vitals of Athens. 
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Now a speech of this character is what I cannot satisfactorily explain, 
as following after the totally different spirit of the first Olynthiac ; but 
it is natural and explicable, if we suppose it to precede the first Olyn- 
thiac. Olynthus does not approach Athens at first in formd pauperis, 
as if she were in danger and requiring aid against an overwhelming 
enemy. She presents herself as an equal, offering to cooperate against 
a common enemy, and tendering an alliance which the Athenians had 
hitherto sought in vain. She will of course want aid — but she can give 
cooperation of equal value. Demosthenes advises to assist her — this 
comes of course, when her alliance is accepted : — but he dwells more for- 
cibly upon the value of what she will give to the Athenians, in the way 
of cooperation against Philip. Nay, it is remarkable that the territorial 
vicinity of Olynthus to Philip is exhibited, not as a peril to her which 
the Athenians must assist her in averting, but as a godsend to enable 
them the better to attack Philip in conjunction with her. Moreover 
Olynthus is represented, not as apprehending any danger from Philip’s 
arms, but as having recently discovered how dangerous it is to be in 
alliance with him. Let us thank the gods (says Demosthenes at the 
opening of the second Olynthiac) — to to is iro\epi)<rovras duXiWw 
yeycvijtrOat rai yipor opopov rat Svvapiv Tiva eeKrgptvovs, rat to 
peyurrov iiravruiv, rgv virep Too iro\epov yvaptjv roiavrgy i^ovras, Bxrrt 
T as irpos CKelvov fiiaXXa-yas, npcoToe pev dffurrovr, £ LTI1 rrji tatir £>y ira- 
rplSos vopl(ctv dvdarcuTtv elvat, Saipovta nvi (cat Oiig mvTaTtaaiv (oikcv 
evepyevia (p. 18). 

The general tenor of the second Olynthiac is in harmony with this 
opening. Demosthenes looks forward to a vigorous aggressive war 
Carried on by Athens and Olynthus jointly against Philip, and he enters 
at large into the general chances of such war, noticing the vulnerable 
as well as the odious points of Philip, and striving (as Petrenz justly 
remarks) to “ excite and exasperate the minds of the citizens.” 

Such is the first bright promise of the Olyntliian alliance with Athens. 
But Athens, as usual, makes no exertions ; leaving the Olynthians and 
Chalkidions to contend against Philip by themselves. It is presently 
found that he gains advantages over them ; bad news come from 
Thrace, and probably complaining envoys to announce them. It is then 
that Demosthenes delivers his first Olynthiac, so much more urgent in 
its tone respecting Olynthus. The main topic is now — “ Protect the 
Olynthians ; save their confederate cities ; think what will happen if 
they are ruined j there is nothing to hinder Philip in that case from 
marching into Attica.” The views of Demosthenes have changed from 
the offensive to the defensive. 

I cannot but think, therefore, that all the internal evidence of the 
Olynthiacs indicates the second as prior in point of time both to the 
first and to the third. Stueve (as cited by Dr. Thirlwall) mentions 
another reason tending to the same conclusion. Nothing is said in the 
second Olynthiac about meddling with the Thefiric Fund ; whereas, in 
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the first, that subject is distinctly adverted to — and in the third, for- 
cibly and repeatedly pressed, though with sufficient artifice to save the 
illegality. This is difficult to explain, assuming the second to he pos- 
terior to the first ; hut noway difficult, if we suppose the second to be 
the earliest of the three, and to be delivered with the purpose which I 
have pointed out. 

On the other hand, this manner of handling the Theoric Fund in the 
third oration, as compared with the first, is one strong reason for be- 
lieving (as Petrenz justly contends) that the third is posterior to the 
first — and not prior, as Dionysius places it. 

As to the third Olynthiae, its drift and purpose appear to me cor- 
rectly stated in the argument prefixed by Libanius. It was delivered 
after Athens had sent some succour to Olynthus, whereas both the first 
and the second were spoken before anything at all had yet been done. 
I think there is good ground for following Libanius (as Petrenz and 
others do) in his statement that the third oration recognises Athens as 
having done something, which the two first do not ; though Dr. Thirl- 
wall (p. 509) agrees with Jacobs in doubting such a distinction. The 
successes of mercenaries, reported at Athens (p. 38), must surely have 
been successes of mercenaries commissioned by her ; and the triumphant 
hopes, noticed by Demosthenes as actually prevalent, are most natu- 
rally explained by supposing such news to have arrived. Demosthenes 
says no more than he can help about the success actually gaiued, be- 
cause he thinks it of no serious importance. He wishes to set before 
the people, as a corrective to the undue confidence prevalent, that all 
the real danger yet remained to be dealt with. 

Though Athens had done something, she had done little — sent 
no citizens — provided no pay. This Demosthenes urges her to do 
without delay, and dwells upon the Theoric Fund as one means of ob- 
taining money along with personal service. Dr. Tbirlwall indeed argues 
that the first Olynthiae is more urgent than the third, in setting forth 
the crisis ; from whence he infers that it is posterior in time. His ar- 
gument is partly founded upon a sentence near the beginning of the 
first Olynthiae, wherein the safety of Athens herself is mentioned as 
involved — twv irpayparinv vpiv avrots dvrihrjTTTeov iafiv, eiTrep vn ip 
craTrjpias avrav rfipovri^eTe : upon which I may remark, that the read- 
ing airmv is not universally admitted. Dindorf in his edition reads 
avriov, referring it to TTpayparan : and stating in his note that avrojv 
is the reading of the vulgate, first changed by Reiske into airav on 
the authority of the Codex Bavaricus. But even if we grant that the 
first Olynthiae depicts the crisis as more dangerous and urgent than the 
third, we cannot infer that the first is posterior to the third. The third 
was delivered immediately after news received of success near Olynthus j 
Olynthian affairs did really prosper for the moment and to a certain 
extent — though the amount of prosperity was, greatly exaggerated by 
the public, Demosthenes sets himself to combat this exaggeration; 
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he passes as lightly as he can over the recent good news, but he cannot 
avoid allowing something for them, and throwing the danger of Olyn- 
thus a little back into more distant contingency. At the same time he 
states it in the strongest manner, both section 2 and sections 9, 10. 

Without being insensible, therefore, to the fallibility of all opinions 
founded upon such imperfect evidence, I think that the true chronolo- 
gical order of the Olynthiacs is that proposed by Stueve, II. I. III. 
With Dionysius I agree so far as to put the second first ; and with the 
common order in putting the third last. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

FROM THE CAPTURE OF OLYNTHUS TO THE TERMINA- 
TION OF THE SACRED WAR BY PHILIP. 

It was during the early spring of 347 b.c., as far as 
we can make out, that Olynthus, after having pre- 
viously seen the thirty Chalkidic cities conquered, 
underwent herself the like fate from the arms of 
Philip. Exile and poverty became the lot of such 
Olynthians and Chalkidians as could make their 
escape ; while the greater number of both sexes were 
sold into slavery. A few painful traces present them- 
selves of the diversities of suffering which befel 
these unhappy victims. Atrestidas, an Arcadian 
who had probably served in the Macedonian army, 
received from Philip a grant of thirty Olynthian 
slaves, chiefly women and children, who were seen 
following him in a string as he travelled homeward 
through the Grecian cities. Many young Olynthian 
women were bought for the purpose of having their 
persons turned to account by their new proprietors. 
Of these purchasers, one, an Athenian citizen who 
had exposed his new purchase at Athens, was tried 
and condemned for the proceeding by the Dikas- 
tery 1 . Other anecdotes come before us, inaccurate 

1 Deinarchus cont. Demosth. p. 93 ; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 439, 
440. Demosthenes asserts also that Olynthian women were given as 
a present by Philip to Philokratcs (p. 386-440). The outrage which 
he imputes (p. 401 ) to .Eseliines and Phrynon in Macedonia, against the 
Olynthian woman — is not to be received as a fact, since it is indig- 
nantly denied by iEsehines (Fals. Leg. init. and p. 48). Yet it is pro- 
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probably as to names and details 1 , yet illustrating the 
general hardships brought upon this once free Chal- 
kidic population. Meanwhile the victor Philip was 
at the maximum of his glory. In commemoration 
of his conquests, he celebrated a splendid festival to 
the Olympian Zeus in Macedonia, with unbounded 
hospitality, and prizes of every sort, for matches 
and exhibitions, both gymnastic and poetical. His 
donations were munificent, as well to the Grecian 
and Macedonian officers who had served him, as to 
the eminent poets or actors who pleased his taste. 
Satyrus the comic actor, refusing all presents for 
himself, asked and obtained from him the release of 
two young women taken in Olynthus, daughters of 
his friend the Pydnaean Apollophanes, who had been 
one of the persons concerned in the death of Philip’s 
elder brother Alexander. Satyrus announced his in- 
tention not only of ensuring freedom to these young 
women, but likewise of providing portions for them 
and giving them out in marriage 2 . Philip also found 
at Olynthus his two exile-half brothers, who had 
served as pretexts for the war — and put both of them 
to death 3 . 

It has already been stated that Athens had sent 
to Olynthus more than one considerable reinforce- 

bably but too faithful a picture of real deeds, committed by others, if 
not by Jlschines. 

1 The story of the old man of Olynthus (Seneca, Controv. v. 10) 
bought by Parrhasius the painter and tortured in order to form a sub- 
ject for a painting of the suffering Prometheus — is more than doubtful ; 
since Parrhasius, already in high repute as a painter before 400 b.c. (see 
Xenoph. Mem.iii. 10), can hardly have been still flourishing in 347 b.c. 
It discloses, however, at least, one of the many forms of slave-suffering 
occasionally realized. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 384-401 ; Diodor. xvi. 55. 

* Justin, viii, 3. 
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ment, especially during the last year of the war. 
Though we are ignorant what these expeditions 
achieved or even how much was their exact force, 
we find reason to suspect that they were employed 
by Chares and other generals to no good purpose. 
The opponents of Chares accused him, as well as 
Deiares and other mercenary chiefs, of having wasted 
the naval and military strength of the city in idle en- 
terprises or rapacious extortions upon the traders 
of the iEgean. They summed up 1500 talents and 
150 triremes thus lost to Athens, besides wide- 
spread odium incurred among the islanders by the 
unjust contributions levied upon them to enrich the 
general 1 . In addition to this disgraceful ill-success, 
came now the fearful ruin in Olynthus and Chalki- 
dikfi, and the great aggrandisement of their enemy 
Philip. The loss of Olynthus, and with the miser- 
able captivity of its population, would have been 
sufficient of themselves to excite powerful sentiment 
among the Athenians. But there was a farther cir- 
cumstance which came yet more home to their feel- 
ings. Many of their own citizens were serving in 
Olynthus as an auxiliary garrison, and had now be- 
come captives along with the rest 2 . No such cala- 
mity as this had befallen Athens for a century past, 
since the defeat of Tolmides at Koroneia in Boeotia. 
The whole Athenian people, and especially the re- 
lations of the captives, were full of agitation and 
anxiety, increased by alarming news from other 
quarters. The conquest threatened the security of 
all the Athenian possessions in Lemnos, Imbros, and 
the Chersonese. This last peninsula, especially, was 
1 jEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 37. c. 24. * Machine*, Fall. Leg. p. 30. 
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altogether unprotected against Philip, who was even 
reported to be on his march thither ; insomuch that 
the Athenian settlers within it began to forsake 
their properties and transfer their families to Athens. 
Amidst the grief and apprehension which disturbed 
the Athenian mind, many special assemblies were 
held to discuss suitable remedies. What was done, 
we are not exactly informed. But it seems that no 
one knew where the general Chares with his arma- 
ment was ; so that it became necessary even for his 
friends in the assembly to echo the strong expres- 
sions of displeasure among the people, and to send 
a light vessel immediately in search of him 1 . 

The gravity of the crisis forced even Eubulus and 
others among the statesmen hitherto languid in the 
war, to hold a more energetic language than before 
against Philip. Denouncing him now as the com- 
mon enemy of Greece 2 , they proposed missions into 
Peloponnesus and elsewhere for the purpose of 
animating the Grecian states into confederacy 
against him. iEschines assisted strenuously in 
procuring the adoption of this proposition, and was 
himself named as one of the envoys into Pelo- 
ponnesus 3 . 

This able orator, immortalised as the rival of De- 
mosthenes, has come before us hitherto only as a 
soldier in various Athenian expeditions — to Phlius 
in Peloponnesus (368) — to the battle of Mantineia 
(362) — and to Euboea under Phokion (349 b.c.) ; 

1 JEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 37. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 434. xal tv fitv r<5 Brjpto Karrjpa (you, 
Eubulus) Hkvirna, nu Kara toiv ttai&av mpwts tf jityv TroX a> A crfli 
•Pikvrvov &v fSovXnrdat, &c. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 438, 439. 
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in which last he had earned the favourable notice of 
the general, and had been sent to Athens with the 
news of the victory at Tamynse. iEschines was 
about six years older than Demosthenes, but born 
in a much humbler and poorer station. His father 
Atrometus taught to boys the elements of letters ; 
his mother Glaukothea made a living by presiding 
over certain religious assemblies and rites of initia- 
tion, intended chiefly for poor communicants ; the 
hoy iEschines assisting both one and the other 
in a menial capacity. Such at least is the state- 
ment which comes to us, enriched with various de- 
grading details, on the doubtful authority of his 
rival Demosthenes 1 * * * * * ; who also affirms, what we may 
accept as generally true, that iEschines had passed 
his early manhood partly as an actor, partly as a 
scribe or reader to the official boards. For both 
functions he possessed some natural advantages — 
an athletic frame, a powerful voice, a ready flow of 
unpremeditated speech. After some years passed 
as scribe, in which he made himself useful to Eu- 
bulus and others, he was chosen public scribe to 
the assembly — acquired familiarity with the admi- 
nistrative and parliamentary business of the city — 
and thus elevated himself by degrees to influence 
as a speaker. In rhetorical power, he seems to 
have been surpassed only by Demosthenes 9 . 

As envoy of Athens despatched under the motion b.c.347 


1 Demosthenes affirms this at two distinct times — Fals. Leg. p.415- 

431 ; De Corona, p. 313. 

Stechow (Vita rEschinis, p. 1-10) brings together the little which can 

be mode out respecting rEsehines. 

* DionyB. Hal. De Adm. Vi Dicend. Demos th. p. 1063 ; Cicero, 

Orator, c. 9, 29. 
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of Eubulus, iEschines proceeded into Peloponnesus 
in the spring of 347 ; others being sent at the same 
time to other Grecian cities. Among other places, 
he visited Megalopolis, where he was heard before 
the Arcadian collective assembly called the Ten 
Thousand. He addressed them in a strain of ani- 
mated exhortation, adjuring them to combine with 
Athens for the defence of the liberties of Greece 
against Philip, and inveighing strenuously against 
those traitors who, in Arcadia as well as in other 
parts of Greece, sold themselves to the aggressor 
and paralysed all resistance. He encountered how- 
ever much opposition from a speaker named Hiero- 
nymus, who espoused the interest of Philip in the 
assembly : and though he professed to bring back 
some flattering hopes, it is certain that neither in 
Arcadia, nor elsewhere in Peloponnesus, was his 
influence of any real efficacy 1 . The strongest feeling 
among the Arcadians was fear and dislike of Sparta, 
which rendered them in the main indifferent, if not 
favourable, to the Macedonian successes. In re- 
turning from Arcadia to Athens, iEschines met the 
Arcadian Atrestidas, with the unhappy troop of 
Olynthian slaves following ; a sight which so deeply 
affected the Athenian orator, that he dwelt upon it 
afterwards in his speech before the assembly, with 
indignant sympathy ; deploring the sad effects of 
Grecian dissension, and the ruin produced by 
Philip’s combined employment of arms and cor- 
ruption. 

» Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 344-438 ; jEscbin. Falls. Leg. p. 38. The 
conduct of ^schines at this juncture is much the same, as described by 
hia rival, and as admitted by himself. It was in truth among the most 
honourable epochs of his life. 
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iEschines returned probably about the middle of 
the summer of 347 b.c. Other envoys, sent to 
more distant cities, remained out longer ; some in- 
deed even until the ensuing winter. Though it 
appears that some envoys from other cities were 
induced in return to visit Athens, yet no sincere or 
hearty cooperation against Philip could be obtained 
in any part of Greece. While Philip, in the fulness of 
triumph, was celebrating his magnificent Olympic 
festival in Macedonia, the Athenians were dis- 
heartened by finding that they could expect little 
support from independent Greeks, and were left 
to act only with their own narrow synod of allies. 
Hence Eubulus and iEschines became earnest par- 
tisans of peace, and Demosthenes also seems to 
have been driven by the general despondency into 
a willingness to negotiate. The two orators, 
though they afterwards became bitter rivals, were 
at this juncture not very discordant in sentiment. 
On the other hand, the philippising speakers at 
Athens held a bolder tone than ever. As Philip 
found his ports greatly blocked up by the Athe- 
nian cruisers, he was likely to profit by his existing 
ascendency for the purpose of strengthening his 
naval equipments. Now there was no place so abun- 
dantly supplied as Athens, with marine stores and 
muniments for armed ships. Probably there were 
agents or speculators taking measures to supply 
Philip with these articles, and it was against them 
that a decree of the assembly was now directed, 
adopted on the motion of a senator named Timar- 
chus — to punish with death all who should export 
from Athens to Philip either arms or stores for 
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ships of war 1 . This severe decree, however, was 
passed at the same time that the disposition towards 
peace, if peace were attainable, was on the increase 
at Athens. 

Some months before the capture of Olynthus, 
ideas of peace had already been started, partly 
through the indirect overtures of Philip himself. 
During the summer of 348 b.c., the Euboeans had 
tried to negotiate an accommodation with Athens ; 
the contest in Euboea, though we know no particu- 
lars of it, having never wholly ceased for the last 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 433. This decree must have heen pro- 
posed by Timarehus either towards the close of Olymp. 108, 1 — or 
towards the beginning of the following year Olymp. 108, 2 ; that is, 
not long before, or not long after. Midsummer 347 b.c. But which of 
these two dates is to be preferred, is matter of controversy. Franke 
(Prolegom. ad TEschin. cont. Timarehum, p. xxxviii.-xli.) thinks that 
Timarehus was senator in Olymp. 108, 1 — and proposed the decree 
then ; he supposes the oration of JSschines to have been delivered in 
the beginning of Olymp. 108, 3 — and that the expression (p. 11) an- 
nouncing Timarehus as having been senator “ the year before ” (we- 
pvmv ), is to be construed loosely as signifying “ the year but one 
before.” 

Mr. Clinton, Boeckli, and Westermann, suppose the oration of 
iEschines against Timarehus to have been delivered in Olymp. 108, 4 
— not in Olymp. 108, 3. On that supposition, if we take the word 
irtpvtriv in its usual sense, Timarehus was senator in 108. 3. Now it is 
certain that he did not propose the decree forbidding the export of 
naval stores to Philip, at a date so late as 108, 3 ; because the peace 
with Philip was concluded in Elapliebolion Olymp. 108, 2 (March 346 
B.c.). But the supposition might be admissible, that Timarehus was 
senator in two different years — both in Olymp. 108, 1, and in Olymp. 
108, 3 (not in two consecutive years). In that case, the senatorial 
year of Timarehus, to which Machines alludes (cont. Timarch. p. 11) 
would be Olymp. 108, 3 ; while the other senatorial year in which f inuir- 
chus moved the decree prohibiting export, would be Olymp. 108, 1. 

Nevertheless, I agree with the views of Bohneeke (Forschungen, 
p. 294), who thinks that the oration was delivered Olymp. 108,3— -and 
ttiat Timarehus had been senator and had proposed the decree prohi- 
mtrng export of stores to Philip, in the year preceding — that is, Olymp. 
108, 2 ; at the beginning of the year— Midsummer 347 b.c. 
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year and a half. Nor does it appear that any peace 
was even now concluded ; for Euboea is spoken of 
as under the dependence of Philip during the en- 
suing year 1 . The Eubcean envoys, however, inti- 
mated that Philip had desired them to communicate 
from him a wish to finish the war and conclude 
peace with Athens 2 . Though Philip had at this 
time conquered the larger portion of Chalkidike, 
and was proceeding successfully against the re- 
mainder, it was still his interest to detach Athens 
from the w r ar, if he could. Her manner of carrying 
on war was indeed faint and slack ; yet she did 
him much harm at sea, and she w T as the only city 
competent to organise an extensive Giecian confe- 
deracy against him ; which, though it had not yet 
been brought about, was at least a possible contin- 
gency under her presidency. 

An Athenian of influence named Phrynon had 
been captured by Philip’s cruisers, during the truce 
of the Olympic festival in 348 b.c. : after a cer- 
tain detention, he procured from home the required 
ransom and obtained his release. On returning 
to Athens, he had sufficient credit to prevail on the 
public assembly to send another citizen along with 
him, as public envoy from the city to Philip ; in 
order to aid him in getting back his ransom, which 
he alleged to have been wrongfully demanded from 
one captured during the holy truce. Though this 
seems a strange proceeding during mid-war 3 , yet 

* Demosth. Fals, Leg. p. 348—145. 5 .Esehin. Fals. Leg. p. 29. 

* There is more than one singularity in the narrative given by 
Jischines about Phrynon. The complaint of Phrynon implies an 
assumption, that the Olympic truce suspended the operations of war 

VOL. XI. 2 L 
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the Athenian public took up the case with sympathy; 
Ktesiphonwas named envoy, and went with Phrynon 
to Philip, whom they must have found engaged in the 
war against Olynthus. Being received in the most 
courteous manner, they not only obtained restitu- 
tion of the ransom, but were completely won over 
by Philip. With his usual good policy, he had 
seized the opportunity of gaining (we may properly 
say, of bribing, since the restoration of ransom was 
substantially a bribe) two powerful Athenian citi- 
zens, w T hom he now sent back to Athens as his pro- 
nounced partisans. 

Phrynon and Ktesiphon, on their return, expa- 
tiated warmly on the generosity of Philip, and 
reported much about his flattering expressions 
towards Athens, and his reluctance to continue the 
war against her. The public assembly being 
favourably disposed, a citizen named Pnilokrates, 
who now comes before us for the first time, 
proposed a decree, granting to Philip leave to 
send a herald and envoys, if he chose, to treat 
for peace ; which was what Philip was anxious 
to do, according to the allegation of Ktesiphon. 

everywhere throughout Greece, between belligerent Greeks. But such 
was not the maxim recognised or acted on ; so far as we know the 
operations of warfare. Vcemel (Proleg. ad Demosth. De Pace, p. 246) 
feeling this difficulty, understands the Olympic truce, here mentioned, 
to refer to the Olympic festival celebrated by Philip himself in Mace- 
donia, in the spring or summer of 34/ b.c. This would remove the 
difficulty about the effect of the truce ; for Philip of course would 
respect his own proclaimed truce. But it is liable to another objection ; 
that iEscHnes plainly indicates the capture of Phrynon to have been 
< ^ Cr *°Li* 0 * 6 5*? 0l y»thus. Besides iEscbines would hardly use 
6 s OXv/x7rt*:air (nrov&ats, without any special addition, to 

signify the Macedonian games. 
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The decree was passed unanimously in the as- 
sembly, but the mover Philokrates was impeached 
some time afterwards before the Dikastery, as for 
an illegal proposition, by a citizen named Lykinus. 
On the cause coming to trial, the Dikastery pro- 
nounced an acquittal so triumphant, that Lykinus 
did not even obtain the fifth part of the suffrages. 
Philokrates being so sick as to be unable to do 
justice to his own case, Demosthenes stood forward 
as his supporter, and made a long speech in- his 
favour 1 . 

The motion of Philokrates determined nothing 
positive, and only made an opening ; of which, how- 
ever, it did not suit Philip’s purpose to avail himself. 
But we see that ideas of peace had been thrown out 
by some persons at Athens, even during the last 

1 Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. c. 7 ; eont. Ktesiph. p. 63. Our 
knowledge of these events is derived almost wholly from one, or other, 
or both, of the two rival orators, in their speeches delivered four or 
five years afterwards, on the trial De Falsa Legatione. Demosthenes 
seeks to prove that before the embassy to Macedonia, in which he and 
Eschines were jointly concerned— Eschines was eager for continued 
war against Philip, and only became the partisan of Philip during and 
after the embassy. Eschines does not deny that he made efforts at 
that juncture to get up more effective war against Philip ; nor is the 
fact at all dishonourable to him. On the other hand, he seeks to prove 
against Demosthenes, that he (Demosthenes) was at that time both a 
partisan of peace with Philip, and a friend of Philokrates to whom he 
afterwards became so bitterly opposed. For this purpose Eschines 
adverts to the motion of Fhdokrates about permitting Philip to send 
envoys to Athens — and the speech of Demosthenes in the Dikastery in 
favour of Philokrates. 

It would prove nothing discreditable to Demosthenes if both these 
allegations were held to be correct. The motion of Philokrates was 
altogether indefinite, pledging Athens to nothing; and Demosthenes 
might well think it unreasonable to impeach a statesman for ntehtt 
motion. 


2 h 2 
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niansby against the besieging force of Philip. Presently 
meronscap- arrived the terrible news of the fall of Olynthus, 
lenstaken an d °f captivity of the Athenian citizens in 
oiyuthus at g arr ' son there. While this great alarm (as has been 
already stated) gave birth to new missions for anti- 
Macedonian alliances, it enlisted on the side of 
peace all the friends of those captives whose lives 
were now in Philip’s hands. The sorrow thus di- 
rectly inflicted on many private families, together 
with the force of individual sympathy widely dif- 
fused among the citizens, operated powerfully upon 
the decisions of the public assembly. A century 
before, the Athenians had relinquished all their 
acquisitions in Boeotia, in order to recover their 
captives taken in the defeat of Tolmides at Ko- 
roneia ; and during the Peloponnesian war, the 
policy of the Spartans had been chiefly guided for 
three or four years by the anxiety to ensure the re- 
storation of the captives of Sphakteria. Moreover, 
several Athenians of personal consequence were 
taken at Olynthus ; among them, Eukratus and 
Iatrokles. Shortly after the news arrived, the 
relatives of these two men, presenting themselves 
before the assembly in the solemn guise of sup- 
pliants, deposited an olive branch on the altar hard 
by, and entreated that care might be had for the 
safety of their captive kinsmen'. This touching 

jEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. c. 8. 'YVo 8e rois airrovs xpopovs 
OXw&os uu ir °XXoi vptrtpaiv cyKaTe\ri<f>6tjcrav mXirav, &>v i jp 
’ lorpfmkijs km Evxparot. 'Ymp 8f Tovrav Uenjplati devres ol oikcuh. 
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appeal, echoed as it would be by the cries of so 
many other citizens in the like distress, called forth 
unanimous sympathy in the assembly. Both Phi- 
lokrates and Demosthenes spoke in favour of it ; 
Demosthenes probably, as having been a strenuous 
advocate of the war, was the more anxious to show 
that he was keenly alive to so much individual 
suffering. It was resolved to open indirect nego- 
tiations with Philip for the release of the captives, 
through some of the great tragic and comic actors ; 
who, travelling in the exercise of their profession to 
every city in Greece, were everywhere regarded 
in some sort as privileged persons. One of these, 
Neoptolemus', had already availed himself of his 
favoured profession and liberty of transit to assist 
in Philip’s intrigues and correspondences at Athens ; 
another, Aristodemus, was also in good esteem with 
Philip ; both were probably going to Macedonia to 
take part in the splendid Olympic festival there 
preparing. They were charged to make applica- 
tion, and take the best steps in their power, for the 
safety or release of the captives 2 . 

cStovro vfitiv eyrtfiiXtiav noirjtraaBai' TvapiKBovrcs 8’ avrois trvvrjyopovv 
$i\oKpaTT]i Ka'i Aripoa-dfvrjs, aXK' ovk Atfr^iVijs. 

To illustrate tlie effect of this impressive ceremony upon the Athe- 
nian assembly, we may recall the memorable scene mentioned by Xeno- 
phon and Diodorus (Xen. Hell. i. 7, 8; Diodor. xiii. 101) after the 
battle of Arginusse, when the relatives of the warriors who had perished 
on board of the foundered ships, presented themselves before the 
assembly with shaven heads and in mourning garb. Compare also, 
about presentments of solemn supplication to the assembly, Demo- 
sthenes, De Corona, p. 262 — with the note of Dissen ; and ,'Eschines 
contra Timarchum, p. 9. e. 13. 

1 Demosth. De Pace, p. 58. 

1 Machines (Fals. Deg. p. 30, c. 8) mentions only Aristodemus. But 
from various passages in the oration of Demosthenes (De Fals. Leg, 
p. 344, 346, 371, 443), we gather that the actor Neoptolemus most 
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It would appear that these actors were by no 
means expeditious in the performance of their mis- 
sion. They probably spent some time in their pro- 
fessional avocations in Macedonia ; and Aristode- 
mus, not being a responsible envoy, delayed some 
time even after his return before he made any re- 
port. That his mission had not been wholly fruit- 
less, however, became presently evident from the 
arrival of the captive Iatrokles, whom Philip had 
released without ransom. The Senate then sum- 
moned Aristodemus before them, inviting him to 
make a general report of his proceedings ; which 
he did, first before the Senate — next, before the 
public assembly. He affirmed that Philip had en- 
tertained his propositions kindly, and that he was 
in the best dispositions towards Athens ; desirous 
not only to be at peace with her, but even to be 
admitted as her ally. Demosthenes, then a se- 
nator, moved a vote of thanks and a wreath to 
Aristodemus 1 . 

This report, as far as we can make out, appears 
to have been made about September or October 
347 b.c. ; iEscliines, and the other roving commis- 
sioners sent out by Athens to raise up anti-Mace- 
donian combinations, had returned with nothing but 
disheartening announcement of refusal or lukewarm- 
ness. And there occurred also about the same time in 


hava been conjoined with him j perhaps also the Athenian Ktesipbon, 
though this is less certain. Demosthenes mentions Aristodemus again, 
in the speech De CoronSt (p. 232) as the first originator of the peace. 

Demosthenes (De Pace, p. 58) had, even before this, denounced 
Neoptolemns as playing a corrupt game for the purposes of Philip at 
Athens. Soon after the peace, Neoptolemus sold up all bis property at 
Athena, and went to reside in Macedonia. 

* -disc bin. F*U. Leg. p. 30. c. 8. 
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Phokis and Thermopylae, other events of grave au- 
gury to Athens, showing that the Sacred War and 
the contest between the Phokians and Thebans was 
turning — as all events had turned for the last ten 
years — to the farther aggrandisement of Philip. 

During the preceding two years, the Phokians, 
now under the command of Phalsekus in place of 
Phayllus, had maintained their position against 
Thebes — had kept possession of the Boeotian towns 
Orchomenus, Koroneia, and Korsia — and were still 
masters of Alponus, Thronium, and Nikaea, as well 
as of the important pass of Thermopylae adjoining 1 . 
But though on the whole successful in regard to 
Thebes, they had fallen into dissension among them- 
selves. The mercenary force, necessary to their 
defence, could only be maintained by continued 
appropriation of the Delphian treasures ; an appro- 
priation becoming from year to year both less lu- 
crative and more odious. By successive spoliation 
of gold and silver ornaments, the temple is said 
to have been stripped of 10,000 talents (=about 
2,300,0001.), all its available wealth; so that the 
Phokian leaders were now reduced to dig for an 
unauthenticated treasure, supposed (on the faith of 
a verse in the Iliad, as well as on other grounds of 
surmise) to lie concealed beneath its stone floor. 
Their search however was not only unsuccessful, 
but arrested, as we are told, by violent earthquakes, 
significant of the anger of Apollo 2 . 

1 Diodor. xvi. 58 ; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 385-387 ; Jischines, FaU. 
Leg. p. 45. c. 41. 
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As the Delphian treasure became less and less, so 
the means of Phalsekus to pay troops and maintain 
ascendency declined. While the foreign merce- 
naries relaxed in their obedience, his opponents in 
Phokis manifested increased animosity against his 
continued sacrilege. So greatly did these oppo- 
nents increase in power, that they deposed Pha- 
lcekus, elected Deinokrates with two others in his 
place, and instituted a strict inquiry into the ante- 
cedent appropriation of the Delphian treasure. 
Gross peculation was found to have been committed 
for the profit , of individual leaders, especially one 
named Philon ; who, on being seized and put to 
the torture, disclosed the names of several accom- 
plices. These men were tried, compelled to re- 
fund, and ultimately put to death 1 . Phalsekus 
however still retained his ascendency over the mer- 
cenaries, about 8000 in number, so as to hold Ther- 
mopylae and the places adjacent, and even presently 
to be re-appointed general 2 . 

Such intestine dispute, combined with the gradual 
exhaustion of the temple-funds, sensibly diminished 
the power of the Phokians. Yet they still remained 
too strong for their enemies the Thebans ; who, de- 
prived of Orchomenus and Koroneia,, impoverished 
by military efforts of nine years, and unable to 
terminate the contest by their own force, resolved 
to invoke foreign aid. An opportunity might 
perhaps have been obtained for closing the war 

1 Diodor. xvi. 56, 57. 

_* jEschin -, F “ ls - ^g- P- 62. c. 41 ; Diodor. xvi. 59. Boikov, jrdXo. 

njr OTpcrrjyias Tjgiupteon, &c. 
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by some compromise, if it had been possible 
now to bring about an accommodation between 
Thebes and Athens ; which some of the philo-The- 
ban orators (Demosthenes seemingly among them) 
attempted, under the prevalent uneasiness about 
Philip 1 . But the adverse sentiments in both cities, 
especially in Thebes, were found invincible ; and 
the Thebans, little anticipating consequences, de- 
termined to invoke the ruinous intervention of the 
conqueror of Olynthus. The Thessalians, already 
valuable allies of Philip, joined them in soliciting 
him to crush the Phokians, and to restore the 
ancient Thessalian privilege of the Pyliea (or regular 
yearly Ampliiktyonic meeting at Thermopylae) which 
the Phokians had suppressed during the last ten 
years. This joint prayer for intervention was pre- 
ferred in the name of the Delphian god, investing 
Philip with the august character of champion of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, to rescue the Delphian 
temple from its sacrilegious plunderers. 

The king of Macedon, with his past conquests 
and his well-known spirit of aggressive enterprise, 
was now a sort of present Deity, ready to lend force 
to all the selfish ambition, or blind fear and anti- 
pathy, prevalent, among the discontented fractions 
of the Hellenic world. While his intrigues had 
procured numerous partisans even in the centre of 
Peloponnesus — as iEschines, on return from his 

1 Machines cont. Ktesiph. p. 73 . e. 44 ; Demosth. De Corona, p. 231. 
Demosthenes, in his oration De Corona, spoken many years after the 
facts, affirms the contingency of alliance between Athens and Thebes 
at this juncture, as having been much more probable than he ventures 
to state it in the earlier speech De Falsh Legations. 
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mission, had denounced, not having yet himself en- 
listed in the number — he was now furnished with a 
pious pretence, and invited by powerful cities, to 
penetrate into the heart of Greece, within its last 
line of common defence, Thermopylm. 

The application of the Thebans to Philip ex- 
cited much alarm in Phokis. A Macedonian army 
under Parmenio did actually enter Thessaly — 
where we find them, three months later, besieg- 
ing Halus'. Reports seem to have been spread, 
about September 347 b.c., that the Macedonians 
were about to march to Thermopylae ; upon which 
the Phokians took alarm, and sent envoys to Athens 
as well as to Sparta, entreating aid to enable them 
to hold the pass, and offering to deliver up the three 
important towns near it — Alponus, Thronium, and 
Nikaea. So much were the Athenians alarmed by the 
message, that they not only ordered Proxenus, their 
general at Oreus, to take immediate possession of 
the pass, but also passed a decree to equip fifty tri- 
remes, and to send forth their military citizens 
under thirty years of age, with an energy like that 
displayed when they checked Philip before at the 
same place. But it appears that the application 
had been made by the party in Phokis opposed to 
Phalsekus. So vehemently did that chief resent the 
proceeding, that he threw the Phokian envoys 
into prison on their return ; refusing to admit 
either Proxenus or Archidamus into possession 
of Thermopylw, and even dismissing without re- 
cognition the Athenian heralds, who came in their 

* Demosth. Fa}g. Leg. p. 392. 
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regular rounds to proclaim the solemn truce of the 
Eleusinian mysteries 1 . This proceeding on the part 
of Phalaekus was dictated seemingly by jealousy of 
Athens and Sparta, and by fear that they would 
support the party opposed to him in Phokis. It 
could not have originated (as iEsehines alleges) in 
superior confidence and liking towards Philip ; for 
if Phalsekus had entertained such sentiments, he 
might have admitted the Macedonian troops atonce ; 
which he did not do until ten months later, under 
the greatest pressure of circumstances. 

Such insulting repudiation of the aid tendered by b.c. 347. 


Proxenus at Thermopylae, combined with the dis- 


Increased 

embarrass- 


tracted state of parties in Phokis, menaced Athens meat at 

1 Athens — 

with a new embarrassment. Though Phalaekus still uncertainty 
held the pass, his conduct had been such as to raise tekusand* 
doubts whether he might not treat separately with 


Philip. Here was another circumstance operating on W' 1 *’ 


Athens — besides the refusal of cooperation from other 


Greeks and the danger of her captives at Olynthus — 


1 iEsehines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. c. 41. It is this notice of the pvrm^pi- 
« oridts tntovSai which serves as indication of time for the event. The 
Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated in the month Boedromion (Sep- 
tember). These events took place in September 347 B.c. Olymp. 
108, 2 — the archonship of Themistokles at Athens. There is also a 
farther indication of time given by iEsehines ; that the event happened 
before he was nominated envoy — irp\v ipt \eipoTovrjOrjvai irpftrfifvniv 
(p. 46. c. 41). This refutes the supposition of Vcemel (Proleg. ad 
Demostk. de Pace, p. 255), who refers the proeeeiling to the following 
month Elaphebolion (March), on the ground of some other words of 
iEsehines, intimating “ that the news reached Athens while the Athe- 
nians were deliberating about the peace.” Bohnecke too, suppose* 
that the mysteries here alluded to are the lesser mysteries, celebrated 
in Anthesterion — not the greater, which belong to Boedromion. This 
supposition appears to me improbable and unnecessary. We may Mr 
sonably believe that there were many discussions on the peace at Athens, 
before the envoys were actually nominated. Some of these debates may 

well have taken place in the month Boedromitm. 

» 


-a#' 
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to dishearten her in the prosecution of the war, and 
to strengthen the case of those who advocated peace. 
It was a circumstance the more weighty, because it 
really involved the question of safety or exposure 
to her own territory, through the opening of the 
pass of Thermopylae. It was here that she was now 
under the necessity of keeping watch ; being thrown 
on the defensive for her own security at home — 
not, as before, stretching out a long arm for the pro- 
tection of distant possessions such as the Chersonese, 
or distant allies such as the Olynthians. So speedily 
had the predictions of Demosthenes been realized, 
that if the Athenians refused to carry on strenuous 
war against Philip on his coast, they would bring 
upon themselves the graver evil of having to resist 
him on or near their own frontier. 

The maintenance of freedom in the Hellenic world 
against the extra-Hellenic invader, now turned once 
more upon the pass of Thermopylae ; as it had turned 
133 years before, during the onward march of the 
Persian Xerxes. 

To Philip, that pass was of incalculable import- 
ance. It was his only road into Greece ; it could 
not be forced by any land-army ; while at sea the 
Athenian fleet was stronger than his. In spite of 
the general remissness of Athens in warlike under- 
takings, she had now twice manifested her readiness 
for a vigorous effort to maintain Thermopylae against 
him. To become master of the position, it was ne- 
cessary that he should disarm Athens by concluding 
peace keep her in ignorance or delusion as to his 
real purposes — prevent her from conceiving alarm 
or sending aid to Thermopylae — and then overawe 
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or buy off the isolated Phokians. How ably and 
cunningly his diplomacy was managed for this pur- 
pose, wall presently appear 1 . 

On the other hand, to Athens, to Sparta, and to 
the general cause of Pan-Hellenic independence, it 
was of capital moment that Philip should be kept 

1 It is at this juncture, in trying to make out the diplomatic trans- 
actions between Athens and Philip, from the summer of 347 to that 
of 346 B.c. — that we find ourselves plunged amidst the contradictory- 
assertions of the two rival orators — Demosthenes and JEsehines ; with 
very little of genuine historical authority to control them. In 343-342 
B.c., Demosthenes impeached /Esehines for corrupt betrayal of the 
interest of Athens in the second of his three embassies to Philip (in 
346 b.c.). The long harangue (De Falsa Legatione), still remaining, 
wherein his charge stands embodied, enters into copious details re- 
specting the peace with its immediate antecedents and consequents. 
We possess also the speech delivered by .Eschines in bis own defence, 
and in counter-accusation of Demosthenes; a speech going over the 
same ground, suitably to his own purpose and point of view. Lastly, 
we have the two speeches, delivered several years later (in 330 b.c.), of 
jEschines in prosecuting Ktesiphon, and of Demosthenes in defending 
him ; wherein the conduct of Demosthenes as to the peace of 346 b.c. 
again becomes matter of controversy. All these harangues are inter- 
esting, not merely as eloquent compositions, hut also from the striking 
conception which they impart of the living sentiment and controversy 
of the time. But when we try to extract from them real and authentic 
matter of history, they become painfully embarrassing ; so glaring are 
the contradictions not only between the two rivals, but also between 
the earlier and later discourses of the same orator himself, especially 
Aeschines ; so evident is the spirit of perversion, so unscrupulous are 
the manifestations of hostile feeling, on both sides. We can place little 
faith in the allegations of either orator against the other, except where 
some collateral grounds of fact or probability era be adduced m con- 
firmation. But the allegations of each as to matters which do not make 
against the other, are valuable; even the misrepresentations, since we 
have them on both sides, will sometimes afford mutual correction : and 
we shall often fin 1 it practicable to detect a basis of lval matter of fact 
which one or both may seek to pervert, hut which neither can venture 
to set aside, or can keep wholly out of sight. It is indeed deeply to be 
lamented that we know little of the history except so much as it suits 
the one or the other of these rival orators, each animated by purpose* 
totally at variance with that of the historian, to make known either by 
direct notice or obliqne allusion. 
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on the outside of Thermopylae. And here Athens 
had more at stake than the rest ; since not merely 
her influence abroad, but the safety of her own city 
and territory against invasion, was involved in the 
question. The Thebans had already invited the pre- 
sence of Philip, himself always ready even without 
invitation, to come within the pass ; it was the first 
interest, as well as the first duty, of Athens, to coun- 
terwork them, and to keep him out. With tole- 
rable prudence, her guarantee of the pass might 
have been made effective ; but we shall find her 
measures ending only in shame and disappointment, 
through the flagrant improvidence, and apparent 
corruption, of her own negotiators. 

The increasing discouragement as to war, and 
yearning for peace, which prevailed at Athens during 
the summer and autumn of 347 b.c., has been al- 
ready described. We may be sure that the friendB 
of the captives taken at Olynthus would be impor- 
tunate in demanding peace, because there was 
no other way of procuring their release ; since 
Philip did not choose to exchange them for money, 
reserving them as an item in political negotiation. 
At length, about the month of November, the public 
assembly decreed that envoys should be sent to 
Philip to ascertain on what conditions peace could 
be made ; ten Athenian envoys, and one from the 
synod of confederate allies, sitting at Athens. The 
mover of the decree was Philokrates, the same who 
had moved the previous decree permitting Philip to 
send envoys if he chose. Of this permission Philip 
had not availed himself, in spite of all that the phi- 
lippisers at Athens had alleged about his anxiety for 
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peace and alliance with the city. It suited his pur- 
pose to have the negotiations carried on in Mace- 
donia, where he could act better upon the individual 
negotiators of Athens. 

The decree having been passed in the assembly, TenAthe- 
ten envoys were chosen — Philokrates, Demosthenes, ^nt— DeJ 8 
iEschines, Ktesiphon, Phrynon, latrokles, Derkyl- 
lus, Kimon, Nausikles, and Aristodemus the actor. 
Aglaokreon of Tenedos was selected to accompany 
them, as representative of the allied synod. Of 
these envoys, Ktesiphon, Phrynon, and latrokles, 
had already been gained over as partisans by Philip 
while in Macedonia ; moreover Aristodemus was a 
person to whom, in his histrionic profession, the 
favour of Philip was more valuable than the interests 
of Athens. iEschines was proposed by Nausikles; 
Demosthenes, by Philokrates the mover 1 . Though 
Demosthenes had been before so earnest in advo- - 

eating vigorous prosecution of the war, it does not 
appear that he was now adverse to the opening of 
negotiations. Had he been ever so adverse, he 
would probably have failed in obtaining even a hear- 
ing, in the existing temper of the public mind. He 
thought indeed that Athens inflicted so much da- 
mage on her enemy by ruining the Macedonian 
maritime commerce, that she was not under the 
necessity of submitting to peace on bad or humi- 
liating terms 2 . But still he did not oppose the 
overtures, nor did his opposition begin until after- 

1 jEschines, FaLs. Leg. p. 30. s. 9. p. 31. c. 10. p. 34. c. 20; Argu- 
mentum ii. ad Demosth. Fals. Leg. 

8 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 442. Compare p.369, 387, 394* - 
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wards, when he saw the turn which the negotia- 
tions were taking. Nor, on the other hand, was 
iEschines as yet suspected of a leaning towards 
Philip. Both he and Demosthenes obeyed, at this 
moment, the impulse of opinion generally prevalent 
at Athens. Their subsequent discordant views and 
bitter rivalry grew out of the embassy itself ; out 
of its result and the behaviour of iEschines. 

The eleven envoys were appointed to visit Philip, 
not with any power of concluding peace, but simply 
to discuss with him and ascertain on what terms 
peace could be had. So much is certain ; though 
we do not possess the original decree under which 
they were nominated. Having sent before them a 
herald to obtain a safe-conduct from Philip, they 
left Athens about December 347 b c., and proceeded 
by sea to Oreus on the northern coast of Euboea, 
where they expected to meet the returning herald. 
Finding that he had not yet come back, they 
crossed the strait at once, without waiting for him, 
into the Pagasrean Gulf, where Parmenio with a 
Macedonian army was then besieging Halus. To 
him they notified their arrival, and received per- 
mission to pass on, first to Pagaspe, next to Larissa. 
Here they met their own returning herald, under 
whose safeguard they pursued their journey to Pella 1 . 

Our information respecting this (first) embassy 
proceeds almost wholly from iEschines. He tells 
us that Demosthenes was, from the very day of 
setting out, intolerably troublesome both to him 
and his brother envoys ; malignant, faithless, and 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 392. 
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watchingfor such matters as might be turned against 
them in the way of accusation afterwards ; lastly, 
boastful, even to absurd excess, of his own powers 
of eloquence. In Greece, it was the usual habit 
to transact diplomatic business, like other political 
matters, publicly before the governing. number — the 
council, if the constitution happened to be oligarchi- 
cal — the general assembly, if democratical. Pursuant 
to this habit, the envoys were called upon to appear 
before Philip in his full pomp and state, and there 
address to him formal harangues (either by one or 
more of their number as they chose), setting forth 
the case of Athens ; after which Philip would de- 
liver his reply in the like publicity, either with his 
own lips or by those of a chosen minister. The 
Athenian envoys resolved among themselves, that 
when introduced, each of them should address 
Philip, in the order of seniority ; Demosthenes 
being the youngest of the Ten, and -tEschines next 
above him. Accordingly, when summoned before 
Philip, Ktesiphon, the oldest envoy, began with a 
short address ; the other seven followed with equal 
brevity, while the stress of the business was left to 
./Eschines and Demosthenes 1 . 

./Eschines recounts in abridgement to the Athe- 
nians, with much satisfaction, his own elaborate 
harangue, establishing the right of Athens to Am- 
phipolis, the wrong done by Philip in taking it and 
holding it against her, and his paramount obligation 
to make restitution — but touching upon no other 
subject whatever 4 . He then proceeds to state — 

1 .Eschines, Pals. Leg. p. 31. e. 10, 11. 

* iEschines, F«l». Leg. p. 31. c. 11. 
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probably with yet greater satisfaction — that Demo- 
sthenes, who followed next, becoming terrified and 
confused, utterly broke down, forgot his prepared 
speech, and was obliged to stop short, in spite 
of courteous encouragements from Philip 1 . Gross 
failure, after full preparation, on the part of the 
greatest orator of ancient or modern times, appears 
at first hearing so incredible, that we are disposed 
to treat it as pure fabrication of his opponent. 
Yet I incline to believe that the fact was substan- 
tially as iEschines states it ; and that Demosthenes 
was partially divested of his oratorical powers by 
finding himself not only speaking before the enemy 
whom he had so bitterly denounced, but sur- 
rounded by all the evidences of Macedonian power, 
and doubtless exposed to unequivocal marks of 
well-earned hatred, from those Macedonians who 
took less pains than Philip to disguise their real 
feelings 9 . 

Having dismissed the envoys after their ha- 
rangues, and taken a short time for consideration, 
Philip recalled them into bis presence. He then 
delivered his reply with his own lips, combating 
especially the arguments of iEschines, and accord- 
ing to that orator, with such pertinence and pre- 
Bence of mind, as to excite the admiration of all 
the envoys, Demosthenes among the rest. What 
Philip said, we do not learn from iEschines ; who 
expatiates only on the shuffling, artifice, and false 
pretences of Demosthenes, to conceal his failure as 

1 iEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 32. c. 13, 14. 

* iEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 32, 33. c. 15. Demosthenes himself says 
little or nothing about this first embassy, and nothing at all either about 
his own speech or that of iEschines. 
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an orator, and to put himself on a point of ad- 
vantage above his colleagues. Of these personalities 
it is impossible to say how much is true ; and even 
were they true, they are scarcely matter of general 
history. 

It was about the beginning of March when the 
envoys returned to Athens. Some were completely 
fascinated by the hospitable treatment and engaging 
manners of Philip 1 * 3 , especially when entertaining 
them at the banquet : with others he had come to 
an understanding at once more intimate and more 
corrupt. They brought back a letter from Philip, 
which was read both in the Senate and the assem- 
bly ; while Demosthenes, senator of that year, not 
only praised them all in the Senate, but also became 
himself the mover of a resolution, that they should 
be crowned with a wreath of honour, and invited to 
dine next day in the prytaneium*. 

We have hardly any means of appreciating the 
real proceedings of this embassy, or the matters 
treated in discussion with Philip. iEschines tells 
us nothing, except the formalities of the interview, 


1 jEschines, Fals. Leg. p.33. e. 17, 18. The effect of the mannerand 

behaviour of Philip upon Ktcsiphon the envoy, is forcibly stated here 
by /Eschines. 

3 iEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 34. c. 19 ; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 414. This 
vote of thanks, and invitation to dinner, appears to have been so uni- 
form a custom, that Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 350) comments upon the 
withholding of the compliment, w hen the second embassy returned, as 
a disgrace without parallel. That Demosthenes should have proposed 
a motion of such customary formality, is a fact of little moment any 
way. It rather proves that the relations of Demosthenes with his col- 
leagues during the embassy, cannot have been so ill-tempered as .Eschines 
had affirmed. Demosthenes himself admits that he did not begin to 
suspect his colleagues until the debates at Athens after the return of 
this first embassy. 


2 M 2 
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and the speeches about Amphipolis. But we shall 
at any rate do him no injustice, if we judge him 
upon his own account ; which, if it does not repre- 
sent what he actually did, represents what he wished 
to be thought to have done. His own account 
certainly shows a strange misconception of the 
actual situation of affairs. In order to justify 
himself for being desirous of peace, he lays con- 
siderable stress on the losing game which Athens 
had been playing during the war, and on the 
probability of yet farther loss if she persisted. 
He completes the cheerless picture by adding — 
what was doubtless but too familiar to his Athenian 
audience — that Philip on his side, marching from 
one success to another, had raised the Macedonian 
kingdom to an elevation truly formidable, by the 
recent extinction of Olynthus. Yet under this state 
of comparative force between the two contending 
parties, iEschines presents himself before Philip 
with a demand of exorbitant magnitude — for the 
cession of Amphipolis. He says not a word about 
anything else. He delivers an eloquent harangue 
to convince Philip of the incontestable right of 
Athens to Amphipolis, and to prove to him that he 
was in the wrong for taking and keeping it. He 
affects to think, that by this process he should in- 
duce Philip to part with a town, the most capital 
and unparalleled position in all his dominions ; 
which he had now possessed for twelve years, and 
which placed him in communication with his new 
foundation Philippi and the auriferous region around 
. The arguments of iEschines would have been 
much to the purpose, in an action tried between 
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two litigants before an impartial Dikastery at Athens. 
But here were two belligerent parties, in a given 
ratio of strength and position as to the future, de- 
bating terms of peace. That an envoy on the part 
of Athens, the losing party, should now stand for- 
ward to demand from a victorious enemy the very 
place which formed the original cause of the war, 
and which had become far more valuable to Philip 
than when he first took it — was a pretension 
altogether preposterous. When iEschines repro- 
duces his eloquent speech reclaiming Amphipolis, 
as having been the principal necessity and most 
honourable achievement of his diplomatic mission, 
he only shows how little qualified he was to render 
real service to Athens in that capacity — to say 
nothing as yet about corruption. The Athenian 
people, extremely retentive of past convictions, 
had it deeply impressed on their minds that Am- 
phipolis was theirs by right ; and probably the 
first envoys to Macedonia — Aristodemus, Neoptole- 
mus,Ktesiphon,Phrynon', &c. — had been so cajoled 
by the courteous phrases, deceptions, and presents 
of Philip, that they represented him on their return 
as not unwilling to purchase friendship with Athens 
by the restoration of Amphipolis. To this delusive 
expectation in the Athenian mind iEschines ad- 
dressed himself, when he took credit for his earnest 
pleading before Philip on behalf of Athenian right 
to the place, as if it were the sole purpose of his 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.344. Compare p. 371. rovs ntpl tt}s tlprjrrp 

npea-fifis nepiFtiv as 'PiXnrrrov cmifrOqrc \m ' Apurrodrjfxov kcu Ncom- 
Xffxov Km Kttj <rtfj>avTos, nt rap aXXav rav ckcWcv anayytXk6*rar 
Srto vv vyus, &c. 
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mission 1 . We shall see him throughout, in his 
character of envoy, not only fostering the actual 
delusions of the public at Athens, but even circu- 
lating gross fictions and impostures of his own, 
respecting the proceedings and purposes of Philip. 

It was on or about the first day of the month of 
Elaphebolion 2 * * * * * (March) when the envoys reached 
Athens on returning from the court of Philip. They 
brought a letter from him couched in the most 
friendly terms ; expressing great anxiety not only 
to be at peace with Athens, but also to become her 
ally ; stating moreover that he was prepared to 
render her valuable service, and that he would have 
specified more particularly what the service would 
be, if he could have felt certain that he should be 
received as her ally 8 . But in spite of such amenities 
of language, affording an occasion for his partisans in 

1 There is great contradiction between the two orators, iEschines and 
Demosthenes, as to this speech of iEschines before Philip respecting 
Amphipolis. Demosthenes represents iEschines as having said in this 
report to the people on his return, “ I (iEschines) said nothing about 
Amphipolis, in order that I might leave that subject fresh for Demo- 
sthenes,” &e. 

Compare Demosth. Pals. Leg. p. 421 ; iEschines, Pals. Leg. p. 33, 34. 
c. 18, 19, 21. 

As to this particular matter of fact, I incline to believe iEschines 
rather than his rival. He probably did make an eloquent speech about 
Amphipolis before Philip. 

* The eighth day of Elaphebolion fell some little time after their 
arrival, so that possibly they may have even reached Athens on the last 
days of the month Anthesterion (iEschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 63. c. 24). 
The reader will understand that the Grecian lunar months do not cor- 
respond precisely, but only approximatively, with ours. 

, Demosth. Pals. Leg. p. 353, 354,.,., ..6 yap ds ttjv t port pav 

ypatfms ttricrroAyv, jjc rjvty Kaptv rjptii, on “ eypa<pov r &v sal 
dtappr)Srjv t jfXisa upas «/ iroojoo), d fv jj&eiv Kai rrjv trvppa^iay poi 

yosprofuV,” &c. Compare Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonncso, p. 85. 

Machines alludes to this letter, Fals. Leg. p. 34. c. 21 . 
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the assembly — iEschines, Philokrates, Ktesiphon, 
Phrynon, Iatrokles, and others — to expatiate upon 
his excellent dispositions — Philip would grant no 
better terms of peace than that each party should 
retain what they already possessed. Pursuant to 
this general principle, the Chersonesus was assured 
to Athens, of which ^Eschines appears to have made 
some boast 1 . Moreover, at the moment when the 
envoys were quitting Pella to return home, Philip 
was also leaving it at the head of his army on an 
expedition against Kersobleptes in Thrace. He gave 
a special pledge to the envoys that he would not at- 
tack the Chersonese, until the Athenians should 
have had an opportunity of debating, accepting, or 
rejecting, the propositions of peace. His envoys, 
Antipater and Parmenio, received orders to visit 
Athens with little delay ; and a Macedonian herald 
accompanied the Athenian envoys on their return*. 

Having ascertained on what terms peace could uc.346 
be had, the envoys were competent to advise the (March ) 
Athenian people, and prepare them for a definite 
conclusion, as soon as this Macedonian mission 
should arrive. They first gave an account of their 
proceedings to the public assembly. Ktesiphon, 
the oldest, who spoke first, expatiated on the graceful 
presence and manners of Philip, as well as upon the 
charm of his company in wine- drinking 3 . iEschines * 
dwelt upon his powerful and pertinent oratory ; — 
after which he recounted the principal occurrences 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 365. 

1 jEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 26 ; JSsehines cont. Ktesipbont. 
p. 63. c. 23. naprjyytWfTo d’ «V avrov ( Kersobleptes) rjSrj orpartut, & c. 

* jEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 34. c. 20. rijr ip rots w&rois ivtStftirtfrot 
— avpmtip 8*u<oe t)p (c. 21). 
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after the envoys among themselves,, the duty of speaking 
tSTenvoys about Amphipolis had been confided to Demo- 
ofDemo- 3 sthenes, in case any point should have been omitted 
sthenes. by tbe previous speakers. Demosthenes then made 
• his own statement, in language (according to 

iEschines) censorious and even insulting towards 
his colleagues ; especially aflirming that iEschines 
in his vanity chose to preoccupy all the best points 
in his own speech, leaving none open for any one 
else 1 * . Demosthenes next proceeded to move various 
decrees ; one, to greet by libation the herald who 
had accompanied them from Philip — and the Ma- 
cedonian envoys who were expected ; another, pro- 
viding that the prytanes should convene a special 
assembly on the eighth day of Elaphebolion (a day 
sacred to iEsculapius, on which generally no public 
business was ever transacted) , in order that if the 
envoys from Macedonia had then arrived, the 




4a” 

v.; 



1 iEschines, Fain. Leg. p. 34, 35. c. 21 ; Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 421. 
Yet iEschines, when describing the same facts in his oration against 
Ktesiphon (p. 62. c. 23), simply says that Demosthenes gave to the 
assembly an account of the proceedings of the first embassy, similar to 
that given by the other envoys — ralra tois SWois irptafitmv anrjyytCKe, 
&c. 

The point noticed in the text (that Demosthenes charged iEschines 
* with reluctance to let any one else have anything to say) is one which 
appears both in vEschines and Demosthenes, De Fals. Legat., and may 
therefore in the main be regarded as having really occurred. But pro- 
bably the statement made by Demosthenes to the people as to the pro- 
ceedings of the embassy, was substantially the same as that of his 
colleagues. For though the later oration of iEschines is, in itself, less 
trustworthy evidence than the earlier — yet when we find two different 
statements of iEschines respecting Demosthenes, we may reasonably 

jwesume that the one which is least unfavourable is the most credible of 
the two. 
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people might discuss without delay their political 
relations with Philip ; a third, to commend the be- 
haviour of the Athenian envoys (his colleagues and 
himself) , and to invite them to dinner in the pryta- 
neium. Demosthenes farther moved in the Senate, 
that when Philip’s envoys came, they should be ac- 
commodated with seats of honour at the Dionysiac 
festival*. 

Presently these Macedonian envoys — Antipater, 
Parmenio, and Eurylochus — arrived ; yet not early 
enough to allow the full debate to take place on the 
assembly of the eighth of Elaphebolion. Accord- 
ingly (as it would seem, in that very assembly), 
Demosthenes proposed and carried a fresh decree, 
fixing two later days for the special assemblies to 
discuss peace and alliance with Macedonia. The 
days named were, the eighteenth and nineteenth 
days of the current month Elaphebolion (March).; 
immediately after the Dionysiac festival and the as- 
sembly in the temple of Dionysus which followed 
upon it 2 . At the same time Demosthenes showed 
great personal civility to the Macedonian envoys, 
inviting them to a splendid entertainment, and not 
only conducting them to their place of honour at 
the Dionysiac festival, but also providing for them 
comfortable seats and cushions 3 . 

1 Eschines, Fata. Leg. p. 34, 35, 42. c. 20, 21, 34; Eschines adv. 
Ktesiphont. p. 62, 63. c. 23, 24. In the first of the two speeches, 
Eschines makes no mention of the decree proposed by Demosthenes 
relative to the assembly on the eighth of Elaphebolion. He mentions 
it in the speech against Ktesiphon, with considerable specification. 

* Machines, Fata. Leg. p. 36. c. 22. mpov ^(friarpa, Each. adv. 
Ktesiph. p. 63. c. 24. This last decree, fixing the two special days of 
the month, could scarcely have been proposed until after Philip’s envoys 
had actually reached Athens. 

* .Eschines, Fata. Leg. p. 42. c. 34 j adv. Ktesiphont. p. 62. c. 22} 
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Besides the public assembly held by the Athe- 
nians themselves, to receive report from their ten 
envoys returned out of Macedonia, the synod of 
Athenian confederates was also assembled, to hear 
the report of Aglaokreon, who had gone as their 
representative along with the Ten. This synod 
agreed to a resolution, important in reference to the 
approaching debate in the Athenian assembly, yet 
unfortunately nowhere given to us entire, but only in 
partial and indirect notice from the two rival ora- 
tors. It has been already mentioned that since the 
capture of Olynthus, the Athenians had sent forth 
envoys throughout a large portion of Greece, 
urging the various cities to unite with them either 
in conjoint war against Philip, or in conjoint peace 
to obtain some mutual guarantee against his far- 
ther encroachments. Of these missions, the greater 
number had altogether failed, demonstrating the 
hopelessness of the Athenian project. But some 
had been so far successful, that deputies, more or 
fewer, were actually present in Athens, pursuant to 
the invitation ; while a certain number were still 
absent and expected to return — the same indi- 
viduals having perhaps been sent to different places 
at some distance from each other. The resolution 
of the synod (noway binding upon the Athenian 
people, but merely recommendatory) was adapted to 
this state of affairs, and to the dispositions recently 
manifested at Athens towards conjoint action with 
other Greeks against Philip. The synod advised, 

Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 414 ; De Corona, p. 234. This courtesy and 
politeness towards the Macedonian envoys is admitted by Demosthenes 
himself, It was not a circumstance of which he had any reason to be 
ashamed. 
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that immediately on the return of the envoys still 
absent on mission (when probably all such Greeks, 
as were willing even to talk over the proposition, 
would send their deputies also), the Athenian pry- 
tanes should convene two public assemblies, ac- 
cording to the laws, for the purpose of debating and 
deciding the question of peace. Whatever decision 
might be here taken, the synod adopted it before- 
hand as their own. They farther recommended that 
an article should be annexed, reserving an inter- 
val of three months for any Grecian city not a party 
to the peace, to declare its adhesion, to inscribe its 
name on the column of record, and to be included 
under the same conditions as the rest. Apparently 
this resolution of the synod was adopted before the 
arrival of the Macedonian deputies in Athens, and 
before the last-mentioned decree proposed by De- 
mosthenes in the public assembly ; which decree, 
fixing two days (the 18th and 19th of Elaphebolion) 
for decision of the question of peace and alliance 
with Philip, coincided in part with the resolution of 
the synod 1 . 

1 I insert in the text what appears to me the probable truth about 
this resolution of the confederate synod. The point is obscure, and 
has been differently viewed by different commentators. 

Demosthenes affirms, in his earlier speech (De Fals. Leg. p. 346), 
that zEschines held disgraceful language in his speech before the public 
assembly on the 19th Elaphebolion (to the effect that Athens ought to 
act for herself alone, and to take no thought for any other Greeks ex- 
cept such as had assisted her) ; and that, too, in the presence and hearing 
of those envoys from other Grecian cities, whom the Athenians had 
sent for at the instigation of zEschines himself. The presence of these 
envoys in the assembly, here implied, is not the main charge, but a 
collateral aggravation; nevertheless, zEschines (as is often the ease 
throughout his defence) bestows nearly all his care upon the aggr&ation, 
taking comparatively little notice of the main charge, fie asserts with 
great emphasis (Fals. Leg. p. 35), that the envoys sent out from Athens 
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Accordingly , after the great Dionysiac festival , these 
two prescribed assemblies were held — on the 18th 

on mission had not returned, and that there were no envoys present from 
any Grecian cities. 

It seems to me reasonable here to believe the assertion of Demo- 
sthenes, that there were envoys from otherGreeian citiespresent; although 
he himself in his later oration (De Corona, p. 232, 233) speaks as if 
such were not the fact, as if all the Greeks had been long found out as 
recreants in the cause of liberty, and as if no envoys from Athens were 
then absent on mission. I accept the positive assertion of lEschines 
as true — that there were Athenian envoys then absent on mission, who 
might possibly, on their return, bring in with them deputies from other 
Greeks ; but I do not admit his negative assertion — that no Athenian 
envoys had returned from their mission, and that no deputies had come 
in from other Greeks. That among many Athenian envoys sent out, 
all should fail — appears to me very improbable. 

If we follow the argument of JSsehines (in the speech De Fals. Leg.), 
we shall see that it is quite enough if we suppose some of the envoys sent 
out on mission, and not all of them, to be absent. To prove this 
fact, he adduces (p. 35, 36) the resolution of the confederate synod, 
alluding to the absent envoys, and recommending a certain course to 
be taken after their return. This does not necessarily imply that all 
were absent. Stechow remarks justly, that some of the envoys would 
necessarily be out a long time, having to visit more than one city, and 
perhaps cities distant from each other (Vita JEschinis, p. 41). 

I also accept what /Esckines says about the resolution of the con- 
federate synod, as being substantially true. About the actual import 
of this resolution, he is consistent with himself, both in the earlier and 
in the later oration. Winiewski (Comment. Historic, in Demosth. De 
Corona, p. 74-77) and Westermann (De Litibus quas Demosthenes 
oravit ipse, p. 38-42) affirm, I think without reason, that the import of 
this resolution is differently represented by ,'Eschines in the earlier and 
in the later orations. What is really different in the two orations, is 
the way in which /Eschines perverts the import of the resolution to 
inculpate Demosthenes ; affirming in the later oration, that if Athens 
had waited for the return of her envoys on mission, she might have 
made peace with Philip jointly with a large body of Grecian allies ; and 
that it was Demosthenes who hindered her from doing this, by hurrying 
on the discussions about the peace (dSsch. adv. Ktesiph. p. 61-63), &c. 
Westermann thinks that the synod would not take upon them to pre- 
scribe how many assemblies the Athenians should convene for the pur- 
pose of debating about peace. But it seems to have been a common 
practice with the Athenians, about peace or other special and important 
matters, to convene two assemblies on two days immediately succeeding : 
all that the synod here recommended was, that the Athenians should 
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and 19th of Elaphebolion. The three ambassadors 
from Philip — Parmenio, Antipater, and Eurylochus 
— were present both at the festival and the assem- 
blies 1 . The general question of the relations between 
Athens and Philip being here submitted for discus- 
sion, the resolution of the confederate synod was at 
the same time communicated. Of this resolution the 
most significant article was, that the synod accepted 
beforehand the decree of the Athenian assembly, 
whatever that might be ; the other articles were 
recommendations, doubtless heard with respect, and 
constituting a theme for speakers to insist on, yet 
carrying no positive authority. But in the pleadings 
of the two rival orators some years afterwards (from 
which alone we know the facts), the entire resolution 
of the synod appears invested with a factitious im- 
portance ; because each of them had an interest in 
professing to have supported it — each accuses the 
other of having opposed it ; both wished to discon- 
nect themselves from Philokrates, then a disgraced 
exile, and from the peace moved by him, which 
had become discredited. It was Philokrates who 
stood forward in the assembly as the prominent 
mover of peace and alliance with Philip. His mo- 
tion did not embrace either of the recommendations 
of the synod, respecting absent envoys, and interval 
to be left for adhesions from other Greeks ; nor did 
he confine himself, as the synod had done, to the 

follow the usual custom — npoypd^ai roi/s npyrdi/cis cKKkr}<rlas 8vo *ar& 
tow v6fwvs, &c. That two assemblies, neither less nor more, should 
he convened for the purpose, was a point of no material importance; 
except that it indicated a determination to decide the question at epee— * 
sans desemparer. 

1 iEschines adv, Ktesiph. p. 64, 
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proposition of peace with Philip. He proposed 
that not only peace, but alliance, should be con- 
cluded between the Athenians and Philip ; who had 
expressed by letter his great anxiety both for one 
and for the other. He included in his proposition 
Philip with all his allies on one side — and Athens 
with all her allies on the other ; making special 
exception, however, of two among the allies of 
Athens — the Phokians — and the town of Halus 
near the Pagasaean Gulf, recently under siege by 
Parmenio 1 . 

What part iEschines and Demosthenes took in 
reference to this motion, it is not easy to determine. 
In their speeches delivered three years afterwards, 
both denounce Philokrates ; each accuses the other 
of having supported him ; each affirms himself to 
have advocated the recommendations of the synod. 
The contradictions between the two, and between 
iEschines in his earlier and iEschines in his later 
speech,* are here very glaring. Thus, Demosthenes 
accuses his rival of having, on the 18th of the 
month or on the first of the two assemblies, deli- 
vered a speech strongly opposed to Philokrates ; 
but of having changed his politics during the night 
and spoken on the 19th in support of the latter, so 
warmly as to convert the hearers when they were 
predisposed the other way. iEschines altogether de- 
nies such sudden change of opinion; alleging that he 
made but one speech, and that in favour of the re- 

* Demoathen. Pals. Deg. p. 391. rqv re yhp elprjvrjv ov % t SvvrjBevrw 
aw im-xfiptfaan oSro*, “ irXrjV 'AXttov mi 4 ’a>Ke<av,” ypd^rai — dXV dvay- 
gatrSevros vfi vpmv rov 4>iXo(tparous toCto fiiv airakctyai, ypa'jrai S' 
arrixpvs “'AdrivaLovs k ai tows 'Adr)vaiar crvppdxovc,” &e. 

* Demosth. Fala. Leg. p. 345, 346. 
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commendation of the synod ; and averring moreover 
that to speak on the second assembly-day was im- 
possible, since that day was exclusively consecrated 
to putting questions and voting, so that no oratory 
was allowed 1 . Yet iEschines, though in his earlier 
harangue (De Fals. Leg.) he insists so strenuously 
on this impossibility of speaking on the 1 9th — in 
his later harangue (against Ktesiphon) accuses De- 
mosthenes of having spoken at great length on that 
very day the 19th, and of having thereby altered 
the temper of the assembly 2 . In spite, however, 
of the discredit thus thrown by iEschines upon his 
own denial, I do not believe the sudden change ot 
speech in the assembly, ascribed to him by Demo- 
sthenes. It is too unexplained, and in itself too 
improbable, to be credited on the mere assertion of 
a rival. But I think it certain that neither he, nor 
Demosthenes, can have advocated the recommen- 
dations of the synod, though both profess to have 
done so — if we are to believe the statement of 
' iEschines(we have no statement from Demosthenes) 
as to the tenor of those recommendations. For the 
synod (according to iEschines) had recommended 
to await the return of the absent envoys before the 
question of peace was debated. Now this propo- 
sition was impracticable under the circumstances ; 
since it amounted to nothing less than an indefinite 
postponement of the question. But the Macedonian 
envoys Antipater and Parmenio were now in Athens, 
and actually present in the assembly ; having come, 
by special invitation, for the purpose either of con- 

1 jEschmes, Fals. Leg. p. 36. 

3 .Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 63, 64. 
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eluding peace or of breaking off the negotiation; and 
Philip had agreed (as iEschines 1 himself states) to 
refrain from all attack on the Chersonese, while 
the Athenians were debating about peace. Under 
these conditions, it was imperatively necessary to 
give some decisive and immediate answer to the 
Macedonian envoys. To tell them — “ We can say 
nothing positive at present ; you must wait until 
our absent envoys return, and until we ascertain 
how many Greeks we can get into our alliance” — 
would have been not only in itself preposterous, 
but would have been construed by able men like 
Antipater and Parmenio as a mere dilatory man- 
oeuvre for breaking off the peace altogether. Neither 
Demosthenes nor iEschines can have really sup- 
ported such a proposition, whatever bothmay pretend 
three years afterwards. For at that time of the actual 
discussion, not only iEschines himself, but the ge- 
neral public of Athens, were strongly anxious for 
peace ; while Demosthenes, though less anxious, 
was favourable to it 2 . Neither of them were at all 

1 iEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. 

5 From the considerations here stated, we can appreciate the charges 
of iEschines against Demosthenes, even on his own showing ; though 
the precise course of either is not very clear. 

He accuses Demosthenes of having sold himself to Philip (adv. Ktes. 
p. 63, 64) ; a charge utterly futile and incredible, refuted by the whole 
conduct of Demosthenes, both before and after. Whether Demosthenes 
received bribes from Harpalus — or from the Persian court — will be 
matter of future inquiry. But the allegation that he had been bribed 
by Philip is absurd. iEschines himself confesses that it was quite at 
variance with the received opinion at Athens (adv. Ktes. p. 62. c. 22). 

He accuses Demosthenes of having, under the influence of these 
bribes, opposed and frustrated the recommendation of the confederate 
ryttod °f having homed on the debate about peace at once — "and of 
having thus prevented Athens from waiting for the return of her absent 
envoys, which would have enabled her to make peace in conjunction 
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disposed to frustrate the negotiations by insidious 
delay ; nor, if they had been so disposed, would 
the Athenian public have tolerated the attempt. 

On the best conclusion which I can form, De- 
mosthenes supported the motion of Philokrates 
(enacting both peace and alliance with Philip), ex- 
cept only that special clause which excluded both 
the Phokians and the town of Halus, and which 
was ultimately negatived by the assembly 1 . That 


with a powerful body of cooperating Greeks. This charge is advanced 
by .Eschines, first in the speech De Fals. Leg. p. 36— next, with greater 
length and emphasis, in the later speech, adv. Ktesiph. p. 63, 64. From 
what has been said in the text, it will he seen that such indefinite post- 
ponement, when Autipater and Parmenio were present in Athens by- 
invitation, was altogether impossible, without breaking off the negoti- 
ation. Not to mention, that rEschines himself affirms, in the strongest 
language, the ascertained impossibility of prevailing upon any other 
Greeks to join Athens, and complains bitterly of their backward dispo- 
sitions (Fals. Leg. p. 38. c. 25). In this point Demosthenes perfectly 
concurs with him (De Corona, p. 231, 232). So that even if post- 
ponement could have been had, it would have been productive of no 
benefit, nor of any increase of force, to Athens, since the Greeks were 
not inclined to cooperate with her. 

The charge of ,'Eschines against Demosthenes is thus untenable, and 
suggests its own refutation, even from the mouth of the accuser himself. 
Demosthenes indeed replies to it in a different manner. When Machines 
says — “ You hurried on the discussion about the peace, without allowing 
Athens to await the return of her envoys, then absent on mission ” — 
Demosthenes answers — “ There were no Athenian envoys then absent 
on mission. All the Greeks hail been long ago detected as incurably 
apathetic ” (De Corona, p. 233). This is a slashing and decisive 
reply, which it might perhaps be safe for Demosthenes to hazard, at 
an interval of thirteen years after the events. But it is fortunate that 
another answer can be provided ; for 1 conceive the assertion to be 
neither correct in point of fact, nor consistent with the statements of 
Demosthenes himself in the speech De Falsa Legatione. 

1 Demosth. Fals Leg. p. 391—130. .Eschines affirms strongly, in 
hi* later oration against Ktesiphon (p. 63), that Demosthenes warmly 
advocated the motion of Philokrates for alliance as well as peace 
with Philip. He professes to give the precise phrase used by Demo- 
sthenes — which he censures as an inelegant phrase — ov Stir iropfatm 
VOL. XI. 2 ti 
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jEschines iEscliines supported the same motion entire, and 
the P motion in a still more unqualified manner, we may infer 
krates'ai- from his remarkable admission in the oration against 
Demosthe- Timarchus 1 (delivered in the year after the peace, 
porteTt an< ^ tb ree years before his own trial), wherein he 
also, except acknowledges himself as joint author of the peace 
exclusion along with Philokrates, and avows his hearty ap- 
kians— ian- probation of the conduct and language of Philip, 
Euifuiinf even a ^ ter ru * n Phokians. Eubulus, the 

friend and partisan of iEschines, told the Athe- 
nians 2 the plain alternative: “You must either 
march forthwith to Peirseus, serve on shipboard, 
pay direct taxes, and convert the Theoric Fund to 
military purposes — or else you must vote the terms 
of peace moved by Philokrates.” Our inference 
respecting the conduct of iEschines is strengthened 
by what is here affirmed respecting Eubulus. De- 
mosthenes had been vainly urging upon his coun- 
trymen, for the last five years, at a time when 
Philip was less formidable, the real adoption of these 
energetic measures ; Eubulus his opponent now 



rjjs (ifiijvrjs rijo wfifiaxiav, &c. He adds that Demosthenes called up 
the Macedonian ambassador Antipater to the rostrum, put a question to 
him, arid obtained an answer concerted beforehand. How much of this 
is true, I cannot say. The version given by rEscliines in his later speech, 
is, as usual, different from that in his earlier. 

The accusation against Demosthenes, of cormpt collusion with Anti- 
pater, is incredible and absurd. 

1 -iEschin. adv. Timarch. p. 24, 25. c. 34. iraptpf3aKKiav (Demo- 
sthenes) ras c pas brjptjyoptas, Kai yjrtyav r tjv ttptfyrjy Tip, hi tpov 
Kat toikoKparovs ytytvt) ptvrjv, (bare oibt UTTal'Ti'O-eaOal pc tit 1 rb 
StKacrrqpiov aita\oytjtr6ptvav, Slav ras irjs irptcrficias clSvvas St 85, &c. 
...... 't>0u7ttror 8* pi v g,a tt/v t&v \6y tor ticjiitplav trratvm, &C. 

Demosth. Pals. Leg. p. 434. tftytras (Eubulus) Kaiafialvtiv tit 
Ottpota Sttv (jbt] xat xpijpuT tlirtpcpciv sal ra fftupiKct (TrporuoTiKa jrorrlr 
“ 4 X«porowlv & trwthtt ply olios (iEschines) 'ey pad, f S’ 6 fiStXvpbs 
♦Aospdnjf. 
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holds them out in terrorem, as an irksome and intole- 
rable necessity, constraining the people to vote for 
the terms of peace proposed. And however painful 
it might be to acquiesce in the statu quo, which re- 
cognised Philip as master of Amphipolis and of so 
many other possessions once belonging to Athens — 
I do not believe that even Demosthenes, at the 
time when the peace was actually under debate, 
would put the conclusion of it to hazard, by de- 
nouncing the shame of such unavoidable cession, 
though he professes three years afterwards to have 
vehemently opposed it 1 . 

I suspect therefore that the terms of peace pro- 
posed by Philokrates met with unqualified support 
from one of our two rival orators, and with only 
partial opposition, to one special clause, from the 
other. However this may be, the proposition 
passed, with no other modification (so far as we 
know) except the omission of that clause which 
specially excepted Halus and the Phokians. Phi- 
lokrates provided — that all the possessions actually 
in the hands of each of the belligerent parties, 
should remain to each, without disturbance from 
the other 2 : that on these principles, there should 
be both peace and alliance between Athens with 

1 JDemosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 385. 

* Pseuda-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 81-83. Demosthenes in one 
passage (Fals. Leg. p. 385) speaks as if it were a part of the Athenian 
oath — that they would oppose and treat as enemies all w ho should try 
to save from Philip and to restore to Athens the places now recognised 
as Philip’s possessions for the future. Though Yoemel (Proleg. ad 
Demosth. De Pace, p. 265) and Bohneeke (p. 303) insert these words as 
a part of the actual formula, I doubt whether they are anything more 
than a constructive expansion, given by Demosthenes himself) of the 
import of the formula. 

2 n 2 
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b.c. 346 
(March). 


all her allies on the one side, and Philip with all 
his allies on the other. These were the only par- 
ties included in the treaty. Nothing was said about 
other Greeks, not allies either of Philip or of 
Athens 1 . Nor was any special mention made 
about Kersobleptes 2 . 

Such was the decree of peace and alliance, enacted 
on the second of the two assembly-days — the nine- 
teenth of the month Elaphebolion. Of course — 
without the fault of any one — it was all to the ad- 
vantage of Philip. He was in the superior position ; 
and it sanctioned his retention of all his conquests. 
For Athens, the inferior party, the benefit to be 
expected was, that she would prevent these con- 
quests from being yet farther multiplied, and pro- 
tect herself against being driven from bad to worse. 

But it presently appeared that even thus much 
was not realized. On the twenty-fifth day of the 
same month 3 (six days after the previous assembly), 

1 This fact we learn from the subsequent discussions about amending 
the peace, mentioned in Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 84. 

2 /Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 26. 

3 This date is preserved by iEschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 64. c. 27. 

tKTji <f>divovTos roC ’EXa^rj^oKiavos grjvos, &c. In the earlier oration 
(De Fals. Leg. p. 40. c. 29) iEschines states that Demosthenes was 
among the Proedri or presiding senators of a public assembly held 
c/3fidp>; (jidlpomos — the day before. It is possible that there might have 
been two public assemblies held, on two successive days (the 23rd and 
24th, or the 24th and 25th, according as the month Elaphebolion hap- 
pened in that year to have 30 days or 29 days), and that Demosthenes 
may have been among the Proedri in both. But the transaction de- 
scribed (in the oration against Ktesiphon) as having happened on the 
later of the two days — must have preceded that which is mentioned (in 
the Oration De Fals. Leg.) as having happened on the earlier of the 
two days i or at least cannot have followed it ; so that there seems to 
be an inaccuracy in one or in the other. If the word lexg, in the ora- 
tion against Ktesiphon, and in the speech on the False Legation, 

are both correct, the transactions mentioned in the one cannot be re- 
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a fresh assembly was held, for the purpose of pro- 
viding ratification by solemn oath for the treaty 
which had been just decreed. It was now moved 
and enacted, that the same ten citizens, who had 
been before accredited to Philip, should again be 
sent to Macedonia for the purpose of receiving the 
oaths from him and from his allies 1 . Next, it was 
resolved that the Athenians, together with the de- 
puties of their allies then present in Athens, should 
take the oath forthwith, in the presence of Philip’s 
envoys. 

But now arose the critical question, Who were 
to be included as allies of Athens ? Were the 
Phokians and Kersobleptes to be included? The 
one and the other represented those two capital po- 
sitions 2 — Thermopylae and the Hellespont — which 
Philip was sure to covet, and which it most be- 
hoved Athens to ensure against him. The assem- 
bly, by its recent vote, had struck out the special 
exclusion of the Phokians proposed by Pliilokrates, 
thus by implication admitting them as allies along 
with the rest. They were in truth allies of old 
standing and valuable ; they had probably envoys 
present in Athens, but no deputies sitting in the 

conciled chronologically with those narrated in the other. Various 
conjectural alterations have been proposed. See Voemel, Prolegg. ad 
Demosth. Orat. De Pace, p. 257 ; Bohnccke, Forschungen, p. 399. 

1 iEscliines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. rj8r] di rjpaiv Kfxfiporovrjpfvav els rovs 
opxovi, oihrm Si aTTypKOTwv (Vi Trjv va-ripav irperr[}z'iav, eKKkrjrrta yivt rat,&C. 

This (KKXrjaia seems to be the same as that which is named by 
.iEschmes in the speech against Ktesiphon, as having been held on the 
25th Elapbebolion. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.397. Kairoi Svo xpipripowtpovr rdmn rrjs 
otKovpttn ;r ov8’ ai> etc emdet£ai rfj jrdkei, Kara fibt yrjr, UvXli***— /* 
6a\am]s Si rov 'EXXi /<nr<WoV A avvafuf>6rrtpa ofret mwpaatira) aitrxpms 
mil Kaff vpav cyKt^tipUaun <t*Aijnra>. 
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synod. Nor had Kersobleptes any such deputy 
in that body ; but a citizen of Lampsakus, named 
Kritobulus, claimed on this occasion to act for him, 
and to take the oaths in his name. 

As to the manner of dealing with Kersobleptes, 
iEschines tells us two stories (one in the earlier 
oration, the other in the later) quite different from 
each other ; and agreeing only in this — that in both 
Demosthenes is described as one of the presiding 
magistrates of the public assembly, and as having 
done all that he could to prevent the envoy of Ker- 
sobleptes from being admitted to take the oaths as 
an ally of Athens. Amidst such discrepancies, to 
state in detail what passed is impossible. But it 
seems clear — both from JEschines (in his earliest 
speech) and Demosthenes — first, that the envoy 
from Kersobleptes, not having a seat in the confe- 
derate synod, but presenting himself and claiming 
to be sworn as an ally of Athens, found his claim 
disputed ; secondly, that upon this dispute arising, 
the question was submitted to the vote of the public 
assembly, who decided that Kersobleptes was an ally, 
and should be admitted to take the oath as such 1 . 

1 Compare yF.schinea, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 26, with .-Eselnnes cont. 
Ktesiphont. p. 64. c. 27- 

Franke (Proleg. ad Demostb. Fals. Leg. p. 30, 31) has some severe 
comments on the discrepancy between the two statements. 

That the question was put, and affirmed by vote, to admit Kerso- 
bleptes, appears from the statement of Jlschines in the speech De Fals. 
beg- to i/rfjtfHcr/xa trrcyjnjtp nr t)jj — fTfrrjrfmrfievov Of rov drjfjLOV. Compare 

Demostb, De Fals. Leg. p, 398, and Demosthen. Philipp, iv. p. 133. 

Philip, in his letter some years afterwards to the Athenians, affirmed 
that Kersobleptes wished to be admitted to take the oaths, hut was 
excluded by the Athenian generals, who declared him to he an enemy 
of Athens (Epist. Phil. ap. Demosth. p. 160). If it be true that the 
generab tried to exclude him, their exclusion must have been overruled 
by the vote of the assembly. 
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Antipater and Parraenio, on the part of Philip, 
did not refuse to recognise Kersobleptes as an ally 
of Athens, and to receive his oath. But in regard 
to the Phokians, they announced a determination 
distinctly opposite. They gave notice, at or after 
the assembly of the 25th Elaphebolion, that Philip 
positively refused to admit the Phokians as parties 
to the convention. 

This determination, formally announced by An- 
tipater at Athens, must probably have been made 
known by Philip himself to Philokrates and iEs- 
chines, when on mission in Macedonia. Hence 
Philokrates. in his motion about the terms of 
peace, had proposed that the Phokians and Halus 
should be specially excluded (as I have already 
related). Now, however, when the Athenian as- 
sembly, by expressly repudiating such exclusion, 
had determined that the Phokians should be re- 
ceived as parties, while the envoys of Philip were 
not less express in rejecting them — the leaders of 
the peace, jEschines and Philokrates, were in great 
embarrassment. They had no other way of sur- 
mounting the difficulty, except by holding out men- 
dacious promises, and unauthorised assurances of 
future intention, in the name of Philip. Accord- 
ingly, they confidently announced that the king of 
Macedon, though precluded by his relations with 
the Thebans and Thessalians (necessary to him 
while he remained at war with Athens) front openly 
receiving the Phokians as allies, was nevertheless 
in his heart decidedly adverse to the Thebans ; and 
that, if his hands were once set free by concluding 
peace with Athens, he would interfere in the tjuarrel 
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just in the manner that the Athenians would desire ; 
that he would uphold the Phokians, put down the 
insolence of Thebes, and even break up the inte- 
grity of the city — restoring also the autonomy of 
Thespiae, Platsea and the other Boeotian towns, now 
in Theban dependence. The general assurances — 
previously circulated by Aristodemus, Ktesiphon, 
and others — of Philip’s anxiety to win favourable 
opinions from the Athenians — were now still farther 
magnified into a supposed community of antipathy 
against Thebes ; and even into a disposition to 
compensate Athens for the loss of Amphipolis, by 
making her complete mistress of Euboea as well 
as by recovering for her Oropus. 

By such glowing fabrications and falsehoods, 
confidently asseverated, Philokrates, iEschines, and 
the other partisans of Philip present, completely 
deluded the assembly; and induced them, not indeed 
to decree the special exclusion of the Phokians, as 
Philokrates had at first proposed — but to swear the 
convention with Antipater and Parmenio without 
the Phokians 1 * * * * * . These latter were thus shut out in 



1 Demosthenes, Fals. Leg, p. 444. evrevOev ol pev nap' eKeivov 
npeafi eis npovXey ov vplv on &co tceas ov npoo’Sex* 7 ' 01 $*Xur*ros 
trVfApLaxovs, oStol 8* €K de^ope voi roiavr idrjpyyopovv, ws <pa- 
vcptos pev °^X L k«X<5$- e\ei TI P ®i\lnnco npcafte^ao-Oat tovs 
&coK€as fjvppdxovs, 8t a tovs Qyfiaiovs Kai tovs ©frraXovf, av be yevrjrai 
r&v npaypdrm v KVptos Kat rfjs elpyvys rv^y, a, rep av avvBec rOai vvv 

aatpev avrovy ravra noiyoret Tore. T rjv pev rot vvv elprjvrjv ravrats 
rats TXnurt teat rats enayaya7s evpovTo nap ' vpwv dve v^toKerov. 

Ibid. p. 409. Et be navra ravdvria rovrav Kat 7 roXXa /cat (fyt^dv&ptona 

etirdvres $>i\imrov 9 tfaiXeiv ttjv noXiv, <&a>Keas acotreiv, Qijfiaiovs navrre iv 
rps v speeds, ert npos rovrots pet£ava f) Kar 'Ap(j>lno\iv ed notrjo-eiv 

vpds f eav Tv^y rrjs fi py v ys, Eo^ot av, ’ Qp&nov dnobaae iv — el tovt 

evte&vtes Kat vnoaxopevot navr e^naTyKaai teat 7re<f>cvaKiKa<ri 9 & c. 

Compare also, p. 346, 388, 391, about the false promises under which 
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fact, though by the general words of the peace, 

Athens had recognised their right to be included. 

Their deputies were probably present, claimed to be 
admitted, and were refused by Antipater, without 
any peremptory protest on the part of Athens. 

This tissue, not of mere exaggerations, but of Ruinous 

* mistake 

impudent and monstrous falsehood, respecting the false step of 
purposes of Philip — will be seen to continue until abandoning 
he had carried his point of penetrating within the ^ans— De- 
pass of Thermopylae, and even afterwards. We can mosthenes 

r 1 J did not pro- 

hardly wonder that the people believed it, when test against 
r it at the 

proclaimed and guaranteed to them by Philokrates, time. 
iEschines, and the other envoys, who had been 
sent into Macedonia for the express purpose of ex- 
amining on the spot and reporting, and whose as- 
surance was the natural authority for the people to 
rely upon. In this case, the deceptions found easier 
credence and welcome, because they were in com- 
plete harmony with the wishes and hopes of Athens, 
and with the prevalent thirst for peace. To betray 
allies like the Phokians appeared of little conse- 
quence, when once it became a settled conviction 
that the Phokians themselves would be no losers by 
it. But this plea, though sufficient as a tolerable 
excuse for the Athenian people, will not serve for 
a statesman like Demosthenes ; who, on this occa- 

the Athenians were induced to consent to the peace — rw v-rroa-xea-eav, 

< <j> atf (vpicriccTo (Philip) tj ) v eipijn;c. The same false promises put 
forward before the peace and determining the Athenians to conclude it, 
are also noticed by Demosthenes in the second Philippic (p. 69), ras 
VTrotTXfVfir, e!p’ ms rijs ftpi/rijs ervx ev (Philip) — p. 72. ro vs htysovras 
Tits imotrxesrds, ftp at: €7rcnr$jjre j ToiijtratrOm ttjv eiprjvrjv. This second 
Philippic is one year earlier in date than the oration de Falsi Legation^ 
and is better authority than that oration, not merely on account of it* 
earlier date, but because it is a parliamentary harangue, not tainted with 
an accusatory purpose, nor mentioning Aeschines bv name. 
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sion (as far as we can make out even from his own 
language), did not enter any emphatic protest 
against the tacit omission of the Phokians, though 
he had opposed the clause (in the motion of Phi- 
lokrates) which formally omitted them by name. 
Three months afterwards, when the ruin of the 
isolated Phokians was about to be consummated as 
a fact, we shall find Demosthenes earnest in warn- 
ing and denunciation ; but there is reason to pre- 
sume that his opposition 1 was at best only faint, 
when the positive refusal of Antipater was first 
proclaimed against that acquiescence on the part of 
Athens, whereby the Phokians were really surren- 
dered to Philip. Yet in truth this was the great 
diplomatic turning-point, from whence the sin of 
Athens, against duty to allies as well as against her 
own security, took its rise. It was a false step of 
serious magnitude, difficult, if not impossible, to 
retrieve afterwards. Probably the temper of the 
Athenians — then eager for peace, trembling for the 
lives of their captives, and prepossessed with the 
positive assurances of iEschines and Philokrates — 

1 Demosthenes speaks of the omission of the Phokians, in taking the 
oaths at Athens, as if it were a matter of small importance (Pals. Leg. 
p. 387, 388 : compare p. 87-) : that is, on the supposition that the 
promises made by TEschines turned out to be realized. 

In his speech De Pace (p. 59), he takes credit for his protests on 
behalf of the Phokians ; but only for protests made after his return 
from the second embassy. — not for protests made when Antipater refused 
to admit the Phokians to the oaths. 

Westennann (De Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit ipse, p. 48) sus- 
pects that Demosthenes did not see through the deception of .Eschines 
until the Phokians were utterly mined. This, perhaps, goes beyond 
the truth ; but at the time when the oaths were exchanged at Athens, 
he either had not clearly detected the consequences of that miserable 
shuffle into which Athens w as tricked by Philokrates, &c.— or he was 
afraid to proclaim them emphatically. 
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would have heard with repugnance any strong pro- 
test against abandoning thePhokians, which threat- 
ened to send Antipater home in disgust and inter- 
cept the coming peace ; the more so as Demo- 
sthenes, if he called in question the assurances of 
ALschines as to the projects of Philip, would have 
no positive facts to produce in refuting them, and 
would be constrained to take the ground of mere 
scepticism and negation 1 ; of which a public, charmed 
with hopeful auguries and already disarmed through 
the mere comfortable anticipations of peace, would 
be very impatient. Nevertheless, we might have 
expected from a statesman like Demosthenes, that 
he would have begun his energetic opposition to 
the disastrous treaty of 346 b.c., at that moment 
when the most disastrous and disgraceful portion of 
it — ’the abandonment of the Phokians — was first 
shuffled in. 

After the assembly of the 25th ElapheboJiou, 
Antipater administered the oaths of peace and al- 
liance to Athens and to all her other allies (seem- 
ingly including the envoy of Kersobleptes) in the 
Board-room of the Generals 2 . It now became the 

1 Demostli. Fals. Leg. p. 355. rpa\e w 8’ vpwv r to “ pjjfie wpocr- 
Sok av” a\6vra>v, &c. (the Athenian public were displeased with De- 
mosthenes when he told them that he did not expect the promises of 
jEschines to he realized ; this was after the second embassy, but it 
illustrates the temper of the assembly even before the seeond embassy) — 
ibid. p. 349. Ti'r y ( , av ^recrxera, TJj\iKaC‘Ta Kill Turn IT a iitktOui irpotr- 
Sokoiv uya6a, rj rav & ’ c os qvk ttrral Xeyovros Tivos, rj KaTpyopoi'VTos 

TQ3V T’KTT filly ptlUilll TOVTOtS ; 

How unpopular it was to set up mere negative mistrust against 
glowing promises of benefits to come, is here strongly urged by Demo- 
sthenes. 

Respecting the premature disarming of the Athenians, see Demosth. 
De Corona, p. 234. 

s Machines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 27. 
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duty of the ten Athenian envoys, with one more 
from the confederate synod — the same persons who 
had been employed in the first embassy — to go and 
receive the oaths from Philip. Let us see how this 
duty was performed. 

The decree of the assembly, under which these 
envoys held their trust, was large and comprehen- 
sive. They were to receive an oath, of amity and 
alliance with Athens and her allies, from Philip as 
well as from the chief magistrate in each city allied 
with him. They were forbidden (by a curious re- 
striction) to hold any intercourse singly and indivi- 
dually with Philip 1 ; but they were farther enjoined, 
by a comprehensive general clause, “to do any- 
thing else which might be within their power for 
the advantage of Athens.”— “ It was our duty as 
prudent envoys (says yEschines to the Athenian 
people) to take a right measure of the whole state 
of affairs, as they concerned either you or Philip 2 .” 
Upon these rational views of the duties of the en- 
voys, however, iEschines unfortunately did not act. 
It was Demosthenes who acted upon them, and who 
insisted, immediately after the departure of Anti- 
pater and Parmenio, on going straight to the place 
where Philip actually was ; in order that they might 
administer the oath to him with as little delay as 
possible. It was not only certain that the king of 

1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 430. ov to pev y^rjcfuapciy t( ovbdpov povovs 
tvTvy%avcip ^lAwnra*,” ovrot S’ ovk enavcavro IBla xpiypari^ovres ; 

2 iEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 41. c. 32. To be vneprStv o\<av op0&s frov- 
Xcva-aaBaiy o era, Kaff vpaseerriv^ ^iXinnov, tovto fjbij epyov earl irp*&~ 

tfipovipcov *A<f}iyp€0a S’ fjpeis e\ovres t ov drjpov i jrr)<pi<rpa f fV ¥ 

ycypanrat, H*p arreiv be tops npe'er frets, Kai aXA’ 6, n hv bvwvrat 
a-y ados'. 
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Macedon, the most active of living men, would 
push his conquests up to the last moment ; but it 
was farther known to iEsehines and the envoys, 
*that he had left Pella to make war against Ker- 
sobleptes in Thrace, at the time when they returned 
from their first embassy 1 . Moreover on the day 
of, or the day after, the public assembly last de- 
scribed (that is, on the 25th or 26th of the month 
Elaphebolion), a despatch had reached Athens from 
Chares, the Athenian commander at the Helles- 
pont, intimating that Philip had gained important 
advantages in Thrace, had taken the important 
place called the Sacred Mountain, and deprived 
Kersobleptes of great part of his kingdom 2 . Such 
successive conquests on the part of Philip strength- 
ened the reasons for despatch on the part of the 
envoys, and for going straight to Thrace to arrest 
his progress. As the peace just concluded was 
based on the uti possidetis, dating from the day on 
w'hich the Macedonian envoys had administered 
the oaths at Athens — Philip was bound to restore 
all conquests made after that day. But it did not 
escape Demosthenes, that this was an obligation 
which Philip was likely to evade ; and which the 
Athenian people, bent as they were on peace, were 
very unlikely to enforce 3 . The more quickly the 

1 iEsehines, Fills. Leg. p. 39. c. 26. 

a jEscliines, Fals. Leg. p.40. c.29. wi Kfp<ro/3Xe7mjs airoXwXfice Tt)v 
dpxfiv, Kai to Up ov o pos KareiXi^f 4 * 1 X 1777709 . 

There is uo fail ground for supposing that the words uiroAoXtiw rrjv 
upxyv are the actual words used by Chares, or that Kersohleptes was 
affirmed by Chares to have lost every thing that he had. It suited the 
argument of .'Eschines to give the statement in a sweeping and exagge- 
rated form. 

s See the just and prudent reasoning of Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. 
p.388, and De CoronA, p. 234. 

Compare also Pseudo-Demosthenes, De Halommso, p. 85, 86. 
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envoys reached him, the fewer would be the places 
in dispute, the sooner would he be reduced to 
inaction — or at least, if he still continued to act, 
the more speedily would his insincerity be ex- 
posed. 

Impressed with this necessity for an immediate 
interview with Philip, Demosthenes urged his col- 
leagues to set out at once. But they resisted his 
remonstrances, and chose to remain at Athens; 
which, we may remark, was probably in a state of 
rejoicing and festivity in consequence of the recent 
peace. So reckless was their procrastination and 
reluctance to depart, that on the third of the month 
Munychion (April — nine days after the solemnity of 
oath-taking before Antipater and Parmenio) De- 
mosthenes made complaint and moved a resolution 
in the Senate, peremptorily ordering them to begin 
their journey forthwith, and enjoining Proxenus, 
the Athenian commander at Oreus in Euboea, to 
transport them without delay to the place where 
Philip was, wherever that might be 1 . But though 
the envoys were forced to leave Athens and repair 
to Oreus, nothing w T as gained in respect to the 
main object ; for they, as well as Proxenus, took 
upon them to disobey the express order of the Se- 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 389 ; De Corona, p. 234. yLschmes (Fals. 
Leg. p. 40. c. 29, 30) recognises the fact that this decree was passed by the 
Semite on the third of Munychion, and that the envoys left Athens in 
consequence of it. He does not mention that it was proposed by 
Demosthenes. Machines here confirms, in a very important manner, 
the fact of the delay, as alleged by Demosthenes, while the explanation 
which he gives, why the envoys did not go to Thrace, is altogether 
without value. 

A document, purporting to be this decree, is given in Demosth. 
De Coron4, p. 234 ; but the authenticity is too doubtful to admit of 
Citing it. 
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nate, and never went to find Philip. After a certain 
stay at Oreus, they moved forward by leisurely 
journeys to Macedonia ; where they remained inac- 
tive at Pella until the return of Philip from Thrace, 
fifty days after they had left Athens'. 

Had the envoys done their duty as Demosthenes PhiKpcom- 
recomtnended, they might have reached the camp cinquestof 
of Philip in Thrace within five or six days after the during the 
conclusion of the peace at Athens ; had they been mterv * L 
even content to obey the expressordersof the Senate, 
they might have reached it within the same interval 
after the third of Munychion ; so that from pure 
neglect, or deliberate collusion, on their part, Phi- 
lip was allowed more than a month to prosecute his 
conquests in Thrace, after the Athenians on their 
side had sworn to peace. During this interval, he 
captured Doriskus with several other Thracian 
towns ; some of them garrisoned by Athenian sol- 
diers; and completely reduced Kersobleptes, whose 
son he brought back as prisoner and hostage 2 . The 
manner in which these envoys, employed in an 
important mission at the public expense, wasted 
six weeks of a critical juncture in doing nothing — 
and that too in defiance of an express order from 
the Senate — confirms the supposition before stated, 
and would even of itself raise a strong presump- 
tion, that the leaders among them were lending 
themselves corruptly to the schemes of Philip. 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. 

2 /Ksehines, Fals. Leg. p. 38. c. 2fi ; Demosth. De Ilalonneso, p. 85 ; 

Fals. Leg. p. 390-448; compare Philippic iii. p. 114. Among the 
Thracian places captured by Philip during this interval, Demosthenea 
enumerates the Sacred Mountain. But this is said to have been cap- 
tured before the end of Elaphebolion, if /Escbines quote* correctly from 
the letter of Chares, Fal*. Leg. p. 40. c. 29. 
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The protests and remonstrances addressed by De- 
mosthenes to his colleagues, became warmer and 
more unmeasured as the delay was prolonged 1 2 . 
His colleagues doubtless grew angry on their side, 
so that the harmony of the embassy was overthrown. 
iEschines affirms that none of the other envoys 
would associate with Demosthenes, either in the 
road or at the resting-places®. 

Pella was now the centre of hope, fear, and in- 
trigue, for the entire Grecian world. Ambassadors 
w r ere already there from Thebes, Sparta, Euboea, 
and Phokis ; moreover a large Macedonian army 
was assembled around, ready for immediate action. 

At length the Athenian envoys, after so long a 
delay of their own making, found themselves in the 
presence of Philip. And we should have expected 
that they would forthwith perform their special com- 
mission by administering the oaths. But they still 
wenton postponing thisceremony, and sayingnothing 
about the obligation incumbent on him, to restore 
alLthe places captured since the day of taking the 
oaths to Antipaterat Athens 3 ; places, which had now 
indeed become so numerous, through w'aste of time 
on the part of the envoys themselves, that Philip 
was not likely to yield the point even if demanded. 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. 

2 Machines, Fals. Leg. p. 41. c. 30. Demosthenes (and doubtless 
the other envoys also) walked on the journey, with two slaves to carry 
his clothes and bedding. In the paek carried by one slave, was a 
talent in money, destined to aid some of the poor prisoners towards 
their ransom. 

•Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 388. rj yap nr apovrav (we the envoys) 
Kara to yjrq(f)i(rpa avrov (Philip) f^opKwadvraiv, a pev « rrjs irokews, 
vnodioa-eiv, r top & Xoct&p — rj prj ttoiovvtos t avra dirayy^*** 

fjpds cv&'tos fcvpo, &c. 
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In a conference held with his colleagues. iEschines 
— assuming credit to himself for a view, larger than 
that taken by them, of the ambassadorial duties — 
treated the administration of the oath as merely 
secondary ; he insisted on the propriety of addressing 
Philip on the subject of the intended expedition to 
Thermopylae (which he was on the point of under- 
taking, as was plain from the large force mustered 
near Pella), and exhorting him to employ it so as to 
humble Thebes and reconstitute the Boeotian cities. 
The envoys (he said) ought not to be afraid of 
braving any ill-will that might be manifested by 
the Thebans. Demosthenes (according to the state- 
ment of iEschines) opposed this recommendation — • 
insisting that the envoys ought not to mingle in dis- 
putes belonging to other parts of Greece, but to 
confine themselves to their special mission — and 
declared that he should take no notice of Philip’s 
march to Thermopylae 1 . At length, after much 
discussion, it was agreed among the envoys, that 
each of them, when called before Philip, should say 
what he thought fit, and that the youngest should 
speak first. 

According to this rule, Demosthenes was first 
heard, and delivered a speech (if we are to believe 
^Escbines) not only leaving out all useful comment 
upon the actual situation, but so spiteful towards 
his colleagues, and so full of extravagant flattery 

1 .'Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 42. e. .'13. irop(i trai <l>iXi7r7TOf <iv UvXas' 
tya S’ «’yitnXu7rro^ni, &e. This is the language which Jischines affirms 
to have been held by Demosthenes during the embassy. It is totally 
at variance with all that Demosthenes affirms, over and over again, 
respecting his own proceedings ; and (in my judgement) with all the 
probabilities of the case. 

VOL. XI. 2 o 
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to Philip, as to put the hearers to shame 1 . The 
turn now came toiEschines.who repeats in abridge- 
ment his own long oration delivered to Philip. We 
can reason upon it with some confidence, in our 
estimate of iEschines, though we cannot trust his 
reports about Demosthenes. iEschines addressed 
himself exclusively to the subject of Philip’s in- 
tended expedition to Thermopylae. He exhorted 
Philip to settle the controversy, pending with re- 
spect to the Amphiktyons and the Delphian temple, 
by peaceful arbitration and not by arms. But if 
armed interference was inevitable, Philip ought 
carefully to inform himself of the ancient and holy 
bond whereby the Amphiktyonic synod was held to- 
gether. That synod consisted of twelve different na- 
tions or sections of the Hellenic name, each including 
many cities small as well as great ; each holding two 
votes and no more ; each binding itself by an im- 
pressive oath, to uphold and protect every other 
Amphiktyonic city. Under this venerable sanction, 
the Boeotian cities, being Amphiktyonic like the 
rest, were entitled to protection against the Thebans 
their destroyers. The purpose of Philip’s expe- 
dition, to restore the Amphiktyonic council, was 
(iEschines admitted) holy and just 2 . He ought to 
carry it through in the same spirit; punishing the 
individuals originally concerned in the seizure of 
the Delphian temple, but not the cities to which 
they belonged, provided those cities were willing to 

1 iEschines, Fals. Leg. p,42. e. 34. 

' Machines, Fals, Leg. p. 43. c. 36. T tjv p.iv ovv apx*l v T V S iTT P (ir(li1 ^ 
rmrrjs otrlav itai Sucaiav dne<ftt)ydpr)v chat, &c. 

* ^'K f< $> r }vapr)v oti i pot 8oK€t SiKatov civai, pij n fpiopqv KaTt&KQP~ 

luras rat in Botmrots jr oXtis, on 8i) r/cran ’ Ap4>iKrvoni8(S Kal ivopnot. 
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give up the wrong-doers. But if Philip should go 
beyond this point, and confirm the unjust dominion 
of Thebes over the other Boeotian towns, he would 
do wrong on his own side, add to the number of his 
enemies, and reap no gratitude from those whom 
he favoured 1 . 

Demosthenes, in his comments upon this second 
embassy, touches little on what either iEschines 
or himself said to Philip. He professes to have 
gone on the second embassy with much reluctance, 
having detected the treacherous purposes of 
JEschines and Philokrates. Nay, he would have 
positively refused to go (he tells us) had he not 
bound himself by a promise made during the first 
embassy, to some of the poor Athenian prisoners in 
Macedonia, to provide for them the means of release. 
He dwells much upon his disbursements for their 
ransom during the second embassy, and his efforts 
to obtain the consent of Philip 2 . This (he says) 
was all that lay in his power to do, as an individual ; 
in regard to the collective proceedings of the em- 
bassy, he was constantly outvoted. He affirms that 
he detected the foul play of ^fischines and the rest 
with Philip ; that he had written a despatch to send 
home for the purpose of exposing it ; that his col- 
leagues not only prevented him from forwarding it, 
but sent another despatch of their own with false 
information 3 . Then, he had resolved to come home 
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bassy — he 
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was pre- 
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1 Machines, Fals. Leg. p. 43. c. 3/ : compare Demosth. Fals. Leg. 

.P-347* 

3 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 393, 394, 395. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 396. <cal rrjv piv ypafaiaav encrroXj p Sm' 
tfjtov it pot ipas ajrc<fn) <j>ioavTO pjj ntputiv, axrro 1 8 ovS drioir vyut 
ypd'jravTfs (fctp-jnw. Compare p. 419. 


2 o2 
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personally, for the same purpose, sooner than his 
colleagues, and had actually hired a merchant-vessel 
— but was hindered by Philip from sailing out of 
Macedonia 1 . 

The general description here given by Demo- 
sthenes, of his own conduct during the second em- 
bassy, is probably true. Indeed it coincided sub- 
stantially with the statement of iEschines, who 
complains of him as in a state of constant and 
vexatious opposition to his colleagues. We must 
recollect that Demosthenes had no means of know- 
ing what the particular projects of Philip really 
were. This was a secret to every one except Philip 
himself, with his confidential agents or partisans. 
Whatever Demosthenes might suspect, he had no 
public evidence by which to impress his suspicions 
upon others, or to countervail confident assertions 
on the favourable side transmitted home by his 
colleagues. 

The army of Philip was now ready, and he was 
on the point of marching southward towards Thes- 
saly and Thermopylae. That pass was still held 
by the Phokians, with a body of Lacedaemonian 
auxiliaries 2 ; a force quite sufficient to maintain it 
against Philip’s open attack, and likely to be 
strengthened by Athens from seaward, if the Athe- 
nians came to penetrate his real purposes. It was 
therefore essential to Philip to keep alive a certain 

1 Demostben. I' als. Leg. p. 445. iyto o' , wantp aKjjKoar rjhrj t roAAdwr, 
ov\t ftvvrjBds 7rpoanf\6eLV, aXka Ka'i purBaytrapevos n\oiov kotokw* ■ 
Avdrtr €Kir\ev(rat. Compare p. 357 — ovd‘ &u cpc, rjvtKa B(vpo qtto- 
TrXtiv ifimjkup-qv, «rr«a>Avfi> (Philip), &c. 

The Lacedtemonian troops remained at Thermopylae until & little 
time before Philip reached it (Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.365). 
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belief in the minds of others that he was marching 
southward withintentions favourable to thePhokians 
— though not to proclaim it in any such authentic 
manner as to alienate his actual allies the Thebans 
and Thessalians. And the Athenian envoys were 
his most useful agents in circulating the imposture. 

Some of the Macedonian officers round Philip 
gave explicit assurance, that the purpose. of his 
march was to conquer Thebes, and reconstitute the 
Boeotian cities. So far indeed was this deception 
carried, that (according to Aeschines) the Theban 
envoys in Macedonia, and the Thebans themselves, 
became seriously alarmed 1 . The movements of Philip 
were now the pivot on which Grecian affairs turned, 
and Pella the scene wherein the greatest cities in 
Greece were bidding for his favour. While the 
Thebans and Thessalians were calling upon him to 
proclaim himself openly Amphiktyonic champion 
against the Phokians — the Phokian envoys 2 , together 
with those from Sparta and Athens, were endeavour- 

1 rEschines, Fals. Leg. p. *46. c. 41. avrot 8c ovk rjiropovv Ka'i 

ttpoftovpTO oi t<ov Orj^aitop Trptwfieis ;. r dip 8’ iraipw Tivrs 

rtov <bt\iinrov ov 8i apprj8r]V i rpos rivas vpwv cAcyor, on ras iv 
Botojrta 7rdAetv KaroiKiel QrjfiaZoi 8 ovk i ^t\rj\v0eo-av 

iravSi/pei, tinurrovvrcs role Trpdypaaiv ; 

Demosthenes greatly eulogises the ineorruptibility and hearty efforts 
of the Theban envoys (Fals. Leg. p. 384); which assertion is probably 
nothing better at bottom, than a rhetorical contrast, to discredit .Eschines 
—fit to be inserted in the numerous list of oratorical exaggerations and 
perversions of history, collected in the interesting Treatise of Weiske, 
De Hyperbole, erroram in Ilistoria Philippi commissorum genitrice 
(Meissen, 1819). 

* Demosth. Philipp, iii. p. 113; Justin, viii. 4. “Contra Phocen- 
sium legati, adhibitis Laccdsemoniis et Atheniensibus, helium depreca- 
bantur, cujus ab eo dilationem ter jam emerant.” I do not understand 
to what facts Justin refers, when he states, that the Phokians “ had 
already purchased thrice from Philip a postponement of war.” 
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ing to enlist him in their cause against Thebes. 
Wishing to isolate thePhokians from such support, 
Philip made many tempting promises to the Lace- 
daemonian envoys ; who on their side came to open 
quarrel, and indulged in open menace, against those 
of Thebes 1 . Such was the disgraceful auction, 
wherein these once great states, in prosecution of 
their mutual antipathies, bartered away to a foreign 
prince the dignity of the Hellenic name and the 
independence of the Hellenic world 2 ; following the 
example set by Sparta in her applications to theGreat 
King, during the latter years of the Peloponnesian 
war, and at the peace of Antalkidas. Amidst such a 
crowd of humble petitioners and expectants, all 
trembling to offend him — with the aid too of 
iEschines, Philokrates, and the other Athenian 
envoys who consented to play his game — Philip 
had little difficulty in keeping alive the hopes of all, 
and preventing the formation of any common force 
or decisive resolution to resist him 3 . 

After completing his march southward through 

1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 365. rovs AaKtSaipoviovs peraripm to, 
navra ra npaypara vjrutTxoufvos npa^eiv iiecivois. See. 

iEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. c. 41. AaKfSaipoeiai 8e oi fifff Tjpwv 
ravavria Qpf3aiois inpetr^fvov, teat TtAevrwvTfs rrpoo-cKpovov (pavtpt 5* iv 
Maxf&oria, rai &n yntiAow rots TU1V ©TjjSaiW TTpttTidetTLV ■ 

* This thought is strikingly presented by Justin (viii. 4), probably 
from Theopompus — " Fcedum prorsus miserandumque spectaculum, 
Grwciam, etiam nunc et viribus et dignitate orbis terrarum principetn, 
regum eerte gentiumque semper victricem et multarum adhuc urbium 
dominam, alienis excubare sedibus, ant rogantem helium aut depre- 
cantem : in alterius ope omnem spem posuisse orbis terrarum vindices ; 
eoque discordia sua cWilibusque bellis redact os, ut adulentnr ultro 
sordidam paulo ante clientele suse partem : et hsee potissimum facere 
Thebanoe Laeedamoniosque, antes inter se imperii, none gratae im- 
perantis, emnlos.” 

3 Justin, viii. 4. 
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Thessaly, he reached Pheire near the Pagassean Gulf, 
at the head of a powerful army of Macedonians 
and allies. The Phokian envoys accompanied his 
march, and were treated, if not as friends, at least 
in such manner as to make it appear doubtful whe- 
ther Philip was going to attack the Phokians or the 
Thebans 1 . It was at Pherae that the Athenian en- 
voys at length administered the oath both to Philip 
and to his allies®. This was done the last thing 
before they returned to Athens ; which city they 
reached on the 13th of the month Skirrophorion 3 ; 
after an absence of seventy days, comprising 
all the intervening month Thargelion, and the 
remnant (from the third day) of the month 
Munychion. They accepted as representatives of 
the allied cities, all whom Philip sent to them ; 
though Demosthenes remarks that their instructions 
directed them to administer the oath to the chief 
magistrate in each city respectively 4 . And among 
the cities whom they admitted to take the oath as 


b.c. 346 
(June). 
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1 Demosth. Philipp, iii. p. 113. tovto S’ fit &u>k car a>r npos trvppd- 

%ovs f noptveTO, *:a't np€ cjSfts cop rjoav oi napr)Ko\ov6ovv avr a no - 

ptvopevco' Kai nap* fjpi v rjpi£6v noAXoi, Qq^aiott ov Xi'TtrfXiprav rrjv 
cKflvov ndpoSov. The words nap’ rjpiv denote the Athenian envoys (of 
whom Demosthenes was one) and the persons around them, marching 
along with Philip ; the oaths not having been yet taken. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. The oatli was administered in the inn 
in front of the chapel of the Dioskuri, near Pherae. 

3 Demosth. Pals. Leg. p. 359. In more than one passage, he states 
their absence from Athens to have lasted three entire months (p. 390 ; 
also De Corona, p. 235). Hut this is an exaggeration of the time. The 
decree of the Senate, which constrained them to depart, was passed on 
the third of Munychion. Assuming that they set out on that very day 
(though it is more probable that they did not set out until the ensuing 
day), their absence would only have lasted seventy days. 

4 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 430. The Magnesian and Achaean cities 
round the Pagasaean Gulf, all except Halus, were included in the oath 
as allies of Philip (Epistola Philippi ap. Demosthen. p. 159). 
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Philip’s allies, was comprised Kardia, on the borders 
of the Thracian Chersonese. The Athenians con- 
sidered Kardia as within the limits of the Cherso- 
nese, and therefore as belonging to them 1 . 

It was thus that the envoys postponed both the 
execution of their special mission, and their return, 
until the last moment, when Philip was within 
three days’ march of Thermopylae. That they so 
postponed it, in corrupt connivance with him, is 
the allegation of Depiosthenes, sustained by all the 
probabilities of the case. Philip was anxious to 
come upon Thermopylae by surprise 2 , and to leave 
as little time as possible either to the Phokians or 
to Athens for organising defence. The oath which 
ought to have been administered, in Thrace — but 
at any rate at Pella — was not taken until Philip had 
got as near as possible to the important pass ; nor 
had the envoys visited one single city among his 
allies in execution of their mandate. And as 
iEschines was well aware that this would provoke 
inquiry, he took the precaution of bringing with him 
a letter from Philip to the Athenian people, couched 
in the most friendly terms ; wherein Philip took upon 
himself auy blame which might fall upon the envoys, 
affirming that they themselves had been anxious to 
go and visit the allied cities, but that he had detained 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 395. Compare Psendo-Demosth. De Ha- 
lrmneso, p. 87- 

Demosth. Fals Leg. p. 351. j/v yap tcvto TTpcarov dndvrtnv ra>v 
aBacrjfiartav, TO top ^[Kimrop tTruiTi ' irat rois 7 Tpaypaac tovtois, Kai deov 
ipus axova-ai 7r(pl rap wpaypdrup, eh tr pov\(vtra<r6ai, pird Tatra fit 
7 Tparrtiv o,Tt fio£ai, apa aKoveiv Kanetpop 7 Tapetvai, Kal o,n XP*1 

mutv pa fit or (httlv ttYat. Compare Demosth. De Corona, p. 236. ttoXw 

avtirat nap avrav cnoas pi] amapev f< M aKedovias ttos Ta tt)S orpardas 
TTjS €7Tt Tovr GteKtOS (VTpeiTjj 1TOU]<TaiTO, &c. 
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them in order that they might assist him in accom- 
modating the difference between the cities of Halus 
and Pharsalus. This letter, affording farther pre- 
sumption of the connivance between the envoys 
and Philip, was besides founded on a false pretence; 
for Halus was (either at that very time or shortly 
afterwards) conquered by his arms, given up to the 
Pharsalians, and its population sold or expelled 1 . 

In administering the oaths at Phene to Philip ^EscMnes 
and his allies, iEschines and the majority of the envoys pro- 
Athenian envoys had formally and publicly, pro- phJkians 
nounced the Phokians to be excluded and out of Xdedfrom 
the treaty, and had said nothing about Kerso- th ® 0 *2 1 ®. 

° . with Philip 

bleptes. This was, if not a departure from their — protestor 
mandate, at least a step beyond it; -for the Athe- nes in the 
nian people had expressly rejected the same exclu- arriving at 
sion when proposed by Philokrates at Athens ; agahTst’the 
.though when the Macedonian envoy declared that behaviour 

° . * of his col- 

he could not admit the Phokians, the Athenians leagues— 

had consented to swear the treaty without them, senate ap- 

Probably Philip and his allies would not consent to potest! Ws 

take the oath, to Athens and her allies, without an 

express declaration that the Phokians were out of 

the pale 4 . But though Philokrates and iEschines 


1 Demosthen. Fills. Leg. p. .'log, 353; ad Philipp. Fpistol. p. 152. 
Demosthenes affirms farther that .Fschincs himself wrote the letter in 
Philip’s name. .Esehincs denies that he wrote it, and sustains his 
denial upon sufficient grounds. But he does not deny that he brought 
it (iFschines, Fals. Leg. p. 1. e. TO. 11 1 . 

The inhabitants of Pharsalus were attached to Philip ; while those 
of Phene were opposed to him as much ps they dared, and even refused 
(according to Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. -1-14) to join his army on 
this expedition. The old rivalry between the two cities here again 
appears. 

3 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 355 . k too, ore tovs optcovs ypeXXe 
4>iXitriror dftwvai tovs irepi rijs tlp^nj r, (KiririrSovs diro<f>av6fjrai tovs 
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thus openly repudiated the Phokians, they still per- 
sisted in affirming that the intentions of Philip to- 
wards that people were highly favourable. They 
affirmed this probably to the Phokians themselves, 
as an excuse for having pronounced the special 
exclusion ; they repeated it loudly and emphati- 
cally at Athens, immediately on their return. It 
was then that Demosthenes also, after having been 
outvoted and silenced during the mission, obtained 
an opportunity for making his own protest public. 
Being among the senators of that year, he made 
his report to the Senate forthwith, seemingly on the 
day, or the day next but one, after his arrival, before 
a large audience of private citizens standing by to 
witness so important a proceeding. He recounted 
all the proceedings of the embassy — recalling the 
hopes and promises under which iEschines and 
others had persuaded the Athenians to agree to the 
peace — arraigning these envoys as fabricators, in 
collusion with Philip, of falsehoods and delusive 
assurances — and accusing them of having already 
by their unwarrantable delays betrayed Kersobleptes 
to ruin. Demosthenes at the same time made 
known to the Senate the near approach and rapid 
march of Philip ; entreating them to interpose even 
now at the eleventh hour, for the purpose of pre- 
venting what yet remained, the Phokians and 
Thermopylae, from being given up under the like 
treacherous fallacies 1 . A fleet of fifty triremes 

&a>Kfds wo TovTco f , 5 mwrxav cal tin’ cikbs ?jv, (t7T( {> rjpfWov 
Compare p. 395. npcSroc piv roinv $<bkcis iKtrnivbovs cal 'AXflt 
a7Tt<pj] vav Kai K.epoofikeTmjv, Trait a to yjrrjrfyio’pa cal ra npos vfiat tip 1 }" 

ptm, &c.} algo p. 430. 

* Demogth. Fals. Leg. p, 346. 
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had been voted, and were ready at a moment’s 
notice to be employed on sudden occasion 1 . The 
majority of the Senate went decidedly along with 
Demosthenes, and passed a resolution in that sense 
to be submitted to the public assembly. So adverse 
was this resolution to the envoys, that it neither 
commended them nor invited them to dinner in the 
prytaneium ; an insult (according to Demosthenes) 
without any former precedent . 

On the 16th of the month Skirrophorion, three 
days after the return of the envoys, the first public 
assembly was held where, according to usual 
form, the resolution just passed by the Senate ought 
to have been discussed. But it was not even read 
to the assembly ; for immediately on the opening 
of business (so Demosthenes tells us), jEschines 
rose and proceeded to address the people, who were 
naturally impatient to hear him before any one else, 
speaking as he did in the name of his colleagues 
generally 3 . He said nothing either about the recent 
statements of Demosthenes before the Senate, or 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 444. < ’ft tjv a! i revrrjKovra rpi^peis Spas 
*<fiappovv, &c. Compare /Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 33. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 350, 351. Demosthenes causes this reso- 
lution of the Senate (irpo[iov\(vpa) to be read to the Dikasts, together 
with the testimony of the senator who moved it. The document is not 
found verbatim, but Demosthenes comments upon it before the Dikasts 
after it has been read, and especially points out that it contains neither 
praise nor invitation, which the Senate was always in the habit of voting 
to returning envoys This is sufficient to refute the allegation of 
/Esohines (Fals. Leg. p. 44. e. 38), that Demosthenes himself moved a 
resolution to praise the envoys and invite them to a banquet in the 
Prytaneium. /Esohines does not produce such resolution, nor cause it 
to be read before the Dikasts. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.347, 351, 352. rouro piv oiStls dveyva Ttf 
Syjpa to irpo@ov\evpa, ovS fjieovacv 6 Srjpns, aveurras d* uvtos (Srjpjjyopa. 
The date of the 16th Skirrophorion is specified, p. 369, 


b.c. 346 
(June). 
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the senatorial resolution following, or even the past 
history of the embassy — but passed at once to the 
actual state of affairs, and the coming future. He 
acquainted the people that Philip, having sworn the 
oaths at Pherse, had by this time reached Thermo- 
pylae with his army. “ But he comes there (said 
JSschines) as the friend and ally of Athens, the 
protector of the Phokians, the restorer of the en- 
slaved Boeotian cities, and the enemy of Thebes 
alone. We your envoys have satisfied him that 
the Thebans are the real wrong-doers, not only in 
their oppression towards the Boeotian cities, but also 
in regard to the spoliation of the temple, which 
they had conspired to perpetrate earlier than the 
Phokians. I (iEschines) exposed in an emphatic 
speech before Philip the iniquities of the Thebans, 
for which proceeding they have set a price on my 
life. You Athenians will hear, in two or three 
days, without any trouble of your own, that Philip 
is vigorously prosecuting the siege of Thebes. You 
will find that he will capture and break up that 
city — that he will exact from the Thebans compen- 
sation for the treasure ravished from Delphi — and 
that he will restore the subjugated communities of 
Platsea and Thespiae. Nay more — you will hear of 
benefits still more direct, which we have determined 
Philip to confer upon you, but which it would not 
be prudent as yet to particularize. Euboea will be * 
restored to you as a compensation for Amphipolis : 
the Euboeans have already expressed the greatest 
alarm at the confidential relations between Athens 
and Philip, and the probability of his ceding to you 
their island. There are other matters too, on which 
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I do not wish to speak out fully, because I have 
false friends even among my own colleagues.” 
These last ambiguous allusions were generally un- 
derstood, and proclaimed by the persons round the 
orator, to refer to Oropus, the ancient possession 
of Athens, now in the hands of Thebes 1 . Such 
glowing promises, of benefits to come, were probably 
crowned by the announcement, more worthy of 
credit, that Philip had engaged to send back all 
the Athenian prisoners by the coming Panalhenaic 
festival 2 , which fell during the next month He- 
katombaeon. 

The first impression of the Athenians, on hearing 
iEschines, was that of surprise, alarm, and dis- 
pleasure, at the unforeseen vicinity of Philip 3 ; 

1 I have here condensed the substance of what is stated by Demo- 
sthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 347, 348, 351, 352, 364, 41 1, &c. Another state- 
ment, to the same effect, made by Demosthenes in the Oration De Pace 
(delivered only a few months after the assembly here described, and not a 
judicial accusation against /Esohiues, but a deliberative harangue before 
the public assembly), is even better evidence than the accusatory speech 
De Falsa Legatione— fjvUa tovs vp/covs tovs irep'i rijr clprjvrjs anfiK^oTts 
rjKopfv ol npeafteis, Tore 0e<r7rta? tlvwv sal nXaratav vma\vovpevtov oikiot - 
Orprurdai, Kat tovs pev 4 » c okzos tov fyihunrov, av yfVTjTai Kvpios, iTioativ, 
rfjv fie Orjfiatco v itohiv ftioLKtciv, sat tov ’Qpwirov vpiv vnap^civ, sat ti)v 
E vfioiav uvt 'AptpnroXccos arroboOrjOfo'Oai, sat ToiavTas e’A rrifias sal 
<f)€vaKi(rp ovs, ols eVa^6eVrev rpetv acre (rvpfpopws ovt taws oo re saXwr 

erpoettrde ffrwKras ovfiev TUITIOV ovt e’^a7rart)tras oore (Tiyrjuas eyai 

(fyaiopropaL, dAXa Trpoetnoyv iph', o,s otfi’ ort pi f rjpnv€i:€T e, ort raura ovtc 
otfia ovre TTpmTCn’Kin, voptCio fie tov \eyovra \rjp€iv ( De Pace, ]). 53). 

Compare also Philippic ii. p. 72, 73, where Demosthenes repeats the 
like assertion; also De Chersonese, p. 105 ; De Corona, p. 236, 237. 

2 Demosthenes states {Fals. Leg. p. 531. etv rtt Uavadrjvaia tpjjvas 
awcmep.'lrfiv) that he receivetl this assurance from Philip, while he was 
busying himself during the mission in efforts to procure the ransom or 
liberation of the prisoners. But we may be sure that .Eschines, so 
much more in the favour of Philip, must have received it also, since it 
would form so admirable a point for his first speech at Athens, in this 
critical juncture. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.352. axrff vpas cKireTrArfypfVovs ry srapovaia 
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The Athe- which left no time for deliberation, and scarcely the 

nian people . . J 

beUeve the minimum of time for instant precautionary occu- 
PhXkrates pation ot Thermopylae, if such a step were deemed 
“^pr^" necessary. But the sequel of the speech — pro- 
mosthenes" c ^ a ‘ m n i S t° them the speedy accomplishment of 
not Ustened such favourable results, together with the grati- 
fication of their antipathy against Thebes — effaced 
this sentiment, and filled them with agreeable 
prospects. It was in vain that Demosthenes rose 
to reply, arraigned the assurances as fallacious, and 
tried to bring forward the same statement as had 
already prevailed with the Senate. The people re- 
fused to hear him ; Philokrates with the other friends 
of iEschines hooted him off ; and the majority were 
so full of the satisfactory prospect opened to them, 
that all mistrust or impeachment of its truth ap- 
peared spiteful and vexatious'. It is to be re- 
membered that these were the same promises 
previously made to them by Philokrates and others, 
nearly three months before, when the peace with 
Philip was first voted. The immediate accomplish- 
ment of them was now again promised on the same 
authority — by envoys who had communicated a 
second time with Philip, and thus had farther means 
of information — so that the comfortable anticipation 
previously raised was confirmed and strengthened. 
No one thought of the danger of admitting Philip 
within Thermopylae, when the purpose of his coming 
was understood to be, the protection of the Pho- 

Tov HSimrmi, km tovtok opyifapmms eVi rat pr) irpOTfyyfkKfVcu, repao* 
Ttpovs yev*a6ai Tiws. wavff o<7 f^ovXcirF vpXv ttrfcrdat - 

&C. 

1 Demosth. Fals. leg. p.348, 349,352. oi S’ ivriXiyovrts 

• '• •'*>* Patruavia KaraftahtTO, &c. 
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kians, and the punishment of the hated Thebans. 
Demosthenes was scarcely allowed even to make a 
protest, or to disclaim responsibility as to the result. 
iEschines triumphantly assumed the responsibility 
to himself ; while Philokrates amused the people 
by saying — “ No wonder, Athenians, that Demo- 
sthenes and I should not think alike. He is an un- 
genial water-drinker ; I am fond of wine 1 .” 

It was during this temper of the assembly that 
the letter of Philip, brought by the envoys, was 
produced and read. His abundant expressions of 
regard, and promises of future benefit, to Athens, 
were warmly applauded ; while, prepossessed as the 
hearers were, none of them discerned, nor was any 
speaker permitted to pointout, that these expressions 
were thoroughly vague and general, and that not a 
word was said about the Thebans or the Phokians 9 . 
Philokrates next proposed a decree, extolling Philip 
for his just and beneficent promises — providing 
that the peace and alliance with him should be 
extended, not merely to the existing Athenians, 
but also to their posterity — and enacting that if 
the Phokians should still refuse to yield possession 
of the Delphian temple to the Amphiktyons, the 
people of Athens would compel them to do so by 
armed intervention 3 . 

1 Dem. Fals. Leg. p. . 155 ; Phil. li. p. 73 . ~ Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 353. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.356. Oiras (.Escliines) j)v 6 Ae'yav imp 
avrov Ka\ im<T)(yovp.(vos' irpbs be robs irapa tovtov \6yovs btppTjKOTas 
\afiav ipas 6 ^t\oKpaTrjs, eyypaepei Toir fir to \^rj<f>ia-pa, itiv pr] iroiwtri 
'twiefir a 8«, K«i irapaSidaai rois ’ Ap(f>iKTvom to Upov, on SiitjOyaei 6 
brjpos 8 'Aitp/aiov C7ri tovs SiaKtoXiorras Taira ytyvardat. 

The fact, that by this motion of Philokrates the peace was extended 
to “ the posterity ” of the Athenians— is dwelt upon by Demosthenes 
as “ the greatest disgrace of all j” with an intensity of emphasis which 
it is difficult to enter into (Philippic ii. p. 73). 
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During the few days immediately succeeding the 
return of the envoys to Athens (on the 13th of 
Skirrophorion) , Philip wrote two successive letters> 
inviting the Athenian troops to join him forthwith 
at Thermopylae 1 . Probably these were sent at the 
moment when Phalaekus, the Phokian leader at that 
pass, answered his first summons by a negative 
reply 2 * * 5 . The two letters must have been despatched 
one immediately after the other, betraying con- 
siderable anxiety on the part of Philip ; which it is 
not difficult to understand. He could not be at 
first certain what effect would be produced by his 
unforeseen arrival at Thermopylae on the public 
mind at Athens. In spite of all the persuasions of 
iEschines and Philokrates, the Athenians might 
conceive so much alarm as to obstruct his admis- 
sion within that important barrier ; while Phalaekus 
and the Phokians — having a powerful mercenary 
force, competent, even unaided, to a resistance of 
some length — were sure to attempt resistance, if any 
hope of aid were held out to them from Athens. 
Moreover it would be difficult for Philip to carry on 
prolonged military operations in the neighbourhood, 
from the want of provisions ; the lands having been 
unsown through the continued antecedent w r ar, and 
the Athenian triremes being at hand to intercept 

1 Demos th. Fats. Leg. p. 357. Demosthenes causes the two letters 
to he read, and proceeds — At pey tolvvv eirurToXai KaXov&tv uirtu, icat 
vi) At'a ^89 yc. 

So also iEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. c. 41. vjxiv 8 c too d* opcov ovk 

fiu(TTo\rjp o &iXtimos, t£Uvai TCaoij ~!i 8wafiei, f$ot]0ij(FOVTQS 
Tots Stxatots ; tEschines only notices one of the two letters. Bohnecke 
(Forschungen, p. 412) conceives the letters as having been written and 

sent between the 1 6th and 23rd of the month Skirrophorion. 

5 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359, 
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his supplies by sea 1 . Hence it was important to 
him to keep the Athenians in illusion and quiescence 
for the moment ; to which purpose his letters were 
well adapted, in whichever way they were taken. 
If the Athenians came to Thermopylae, they w 7 ould 
come as his allies — not as allies of the Phokians. 
Not only they would be in the midst of his superior 
force and therefore as it were hostages 2 ; but they 
would be removed from contact with the Phokians, 
and would bring to bear upon the latter an addi- 
tional force of intimidation. If, on the contrary, 
the Athenians determined not to come, they would 
at any rate interpret his desire for their presence as 
a proof that he contemplated no purposes at variance 
with their wishes and interests ; and would trust 
the assurances, given by iEschines and his other 
partisans at Athens, that he secretly meant well 
towards the Phokians. This last alternative was 
what Philip both desired and anticipated. He 
wished only to deprive the Phokians of all chance 
of aid from Athens, and to be left to deal with them 
himself. His letters served to blind the Athenian 
public, but his partisans took care not to move the as- 
sembly 3 * * * to a direct compliance with their invitation. 
Indeed the proposal of such an expedition (besides 
the standing dislike of the citizens towards military 
service) would have been singularly repulsive, 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p .37 if. 

5 This was among the grounds of objection, taken by Demosthenes and 

his friends, against the despatch of forces to Thermopylae in compliance 

with the letter of Philip — according to the assertion of .Eschines (Fals. 

Leg.p.46.c.41); who treats the objection with contempt, though it seems 

well-grounded and reasonable. s Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 356, 357. 

VOL. XI. 2 P 
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seeing that, the Athenians would have had to appear, 
ostensibly at least, in arms against their Phokian 
allies. The conditional menace of the Athenian 
assembly against the Phokians (in case of refusal 
to surrender the temple to the Amphiktyons), de- 
creed on the motion of Philokrates, was in itself 
sufficiently harsh, against allies of ten years’ stand- 
ing ; and was tantamount at least to a declaration 
that Athens would not interfere on their behalf — 
which was all that Philip wanted. 

Among the hearers of these debates at Athens, 
were deputies from these very Phokians, whose 
fate now hung in suspense. It has already been 
stated that during the preceding September, while 
the Phokians were torn by intestine dissensions, 
Phalaekus the chief of the mercenaries had re- 
pudiated aid (invited by his Phokian opponents) 
both from Athens and Sparta 1 ; feeling strong 
enough to hold Thermopylae by his own force. 
During the intervening months, however, both his 
strength and his pride had declined. Though he 
still occupied Thermopylae with 8000 or 10,000 
mercenaries, and still retained superiority over 
Thebes, with possession of Orchomenus, Koroneia, 
and other places taken from the Thebans 2 — yet his 
financial resources had become so insufficient for a 
numerous force, and the soldiers had grown so dis- 
orderly from want of regular pay 3 , that he thought 
it prudent to invite aid from Sparta — during the 

1 JSschines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. c. 41. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.387. 

3 iEschines, Fals. Leg, p. 46. c. 41. This statement of ^Fschines — • 
about the declining strength of the Phokians and the causes thereof - *** 
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spring, while Athens was deserting the Phokians 
to make terms with Philip. Archidamus accord- 
ingly came to Thermopylae, with 1000 Lacedae- 
monian auxiliaries 1 . The defensive force thus as- 
sembled was amply sufficient against Philip by 
land ; but that important pass could not be held 
without the cooperation of a superior fleet at sea 2 . 
Now the Phokians had powerful enemies even 
within the pass — the Thebans ; and there was no 
obstacle, except the Athenian fleet under Proxenus 
at Oreus 3 , to prevent Philip from landing troops in 
the rear of Thermopylae, joining the Thebans, and 
making himself master of Phokis from the side to- 
wards Boeotia. 

To the safety of the Phokians, therefore, the 
continued maritime protection of Athens was indis- 
pensable; and they doubtless watched with trembling 
anxiety the deceitful phases of Athenian diplomacy 
during the winter and spring of 347-346 b.c. 
Their deputies must have been present at Athens 

has every appearance of being correct in point of fact ; though it will 
not sustain the conclusions which he builds upon it. 

Compare Demosth. Olvnth. iii. p. 30 (delivered four years earlier). 
cmttprjKorav fit xpripatn •bant cue, &c. 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.3G5; Diodor. xvi. 59. 

5 For the defence of Thermopylae, at the period of the invasion of 
Xerxes, the Grecian fleet at Artemisium was not less essential than the 
land force of Leonidas encamped in the pass itself. 

3 That the Phokians could not maintain Thermopylai without the 
aid of Athens — and that Philip could march to the frontier of Attica, 
without any intermediate obstacle to prevent him. if Olynthus were 
suffered to fall into his hand — is laid down emphatically by Demo- 
sthenes in the first Olynthiac, nearly four years before the month of 
SkiiTophorion, 346 b.c. 

* Av 8" (Ktiva iiknrrros ris avrbv Kukvafi Hevpo f}a8i£tw ; 0i}- 

ftaioi ; of, ft pr) Xiau mKpbv (lirtlv, Ka\ <Tvvfijja\uv(Tiv iroifias. *AXAa 
♦to «It; oi tt]V otKtiap ov% oiol re ovTtc <ftvXdrr€iy, fiat pij 

v/wts (Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 16). 
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when the treaty was concluded and sworn in March 
346 b.c. Though compelled to endure not only the 
refusal of Antipater excluding them from the oath, 
but also the consent of their Athenian allies, tacitly 
acted upon without being formally announced, to 
take the oath without them — they nevertheless 
heard the assurances, confidently addressed by 
Philokrates and Aeschines to the people, that this 
refusal was a mere feint to deceive the Thessalians 
and Thebans — that Philip would stand forward as 
the protector of the Phokians — and that all his rffal 
hostile purposes were directed against Thebes. 
How the Phokians interpreted such tortuous and 
contradictory policy, we are not told. But their 
fate hung upon the determination of Athens ; and 
during the time when the Ten Athenian envoys 
were negotiating or intriguing with Philip at Pella, 
Phokian envoys were there also, trying to establish 
some understanding with Philip, through Lacedae- 
monian and Athenian support. Both Philip and 
iEschines probably amused them with favourable 
promises. And though, when the oaths were at 
last administered to Philip at Pherae, the Phokians 
were formally pronounced to be excluded — still the 
fair words of iEsehines, and his assurances of 
Philip’s good intentions towards them, were not 
discontinued. 

While Philip marched straight from Pherae to 
Thermopylae — and while the Athenian envoys re- 
turned to Athens — Phokian deputies visited Athens 
also, to learn the last determination of the Athe- 
nian people, upon which their own destiny turned. 
Though Philip, on reaching the neighbourhood of 
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Thermopylae, summoned the Phokian leader Pha- 
laekus to surrender the pass, and offered him terms — 
Phalaekus would make no reply until his deputies 
returned from Athens'. These deputies, present 
at the public assembly of the 16th Skirrophorion, 
heard the same fallacious assurances as before, re- 
specting Philip’s designs, repeated by Philokrates 
and iEschines with unabated impudence, and still 
accepted by the people. But they also heard, in the 
very same assembly, the decree proposed by Philo- 
krates and adopted, that unless the Phokiansrestored 
the Delphian temple forthwith to the Amphiktyons, 
the Athenian people would compel them to do so 
by armed force. If the Phokians still cherished 
hopes, this conditional declaration of war, from a 
city which still continued in name to be their ally, 
opened their eyes, and satisfied them that no hope 
was left except to make the best terms they could 
with Philip 5 . To defend Thermopylae successfully 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359. ijKopcv St Sevpo ano rrjs npccrfitlas 

Trjs CTTt TOVS OpKOVS TpiTTJ 7 TTL SiKIl TOO ^KlpptxfiopiGlVOS prjVOT, Kill naprjp 6 
^•IXiirjros eV IluXais rjSrj Kat rols 4 >wkeCcti>' iTTpyyfWtT o oiv ovdev cjrl- 

trrtvov cKfivci. ^i)p7iov 6e — ov ytip av 8tvp* tjkov a>s vpas naprjo’av 

yap oi to>v $aK(av npeofleis ti'Sddc. Kal rpi avro Is Kal r i anayyckovariv 
ovrm (dEschines, Philokrates, &c.) Kai W ^^(pteioBdptls, entpekis 
etdevat. 

5 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 357. o! p7v Toimo $«keIs, is t a nap' ipSiv 
tnvdovro 7 k ttjs fKK\rj(rias Kai rd te i]fi]<frio'pa tovt tkaftov to to v <PiXo- 
KpaTovs, xai Trjv a7 rayyeklav rjirvoovro tt]v tovtov Ka'i ras vnoarytatis — 
Kara navras tovs Tponovs anTokovro. 

/Esehines (Fals. Leg. p. 45. c. 4 1 ) touches up'en the statements made 
by Demosthenes respecting the envoys of Phnhekus at Athens, and the 
effect of the news which they carried back in determining the capitula- 
tion. He complains of them generally as being “ got up against him ” 
(o Korriyopoi p tprjxavrjTat), but he does not contradict them upon any 
specific point. Nor does he at all succeed in repelling the main argu- 
ment, brought home with great precision of date by Demosthenes. 
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without Athens — much more against Athens — was 
impracticable. 

Leaving Athens after the assembly of the 16th 
Skirrophorion, the Phokian deputies carried back 
the tidings of what had passed to Phalsekus, whom 
they reached at Niksea near Thermopylae about the 
20th of the same month'. Three days afterwards, 
Phalaekus, with his powerful army of 8000 or 10,000 
mercenary infantry and 1 000 cavalry, had concluded 
a convention with Philip. The Lacedaemonian 
auxiliaries, perceiving the insincere policy of Athens 
and the certain ruin of the Phokians, had gone 
away a little before 2 . It was stipulated in the con- 
vention that Phalsekus should evacuate the terri- 
tory, and retire wherever else he pleased, with his 
entire mercenary force and with all such Phokians 
as chose to accompany him. The remaining natives 
threw themselves on the mercy of the conqueror. 

All the towns in Phokis, twenty-two in number, 
together with the pass of Thermopylae, were placed 
in the hands of Philip ; all surrendering at discre- 
tion ; all without resistance. The moment Philip 
was thus master of the country, he joined his 
forces with those of the Thebans, and proclaimed 
his purpose of acting thoroughly upon their policy ; 
of transferring to them a considerable portion of 

1 Demosth. Fals, Leg. p. 359 : compare Diodor. xvi. 59. In this 
passage, Demosthenes reckons up seven days between the final assembly 
at Athens, and the capitulation concluded by the Phokians. In another 
passage, he states the same interval at only Jive days (p. 365) ; which 
is doubtless inaccurate. In a third passage, the same interval, seem- 
ingly, stands at five or six days, p. 379. 

8 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 356-365. tiru&rj S' fjufy (Philip) els Hi\as, 
Aa«8aif«5vioi 3’ ahrOofumi n)v intpay f 'me X <iprjaay, &c. 
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Phokis ; of restoring to them Orchomenus, Korsise, 
and Koroneia, Boeotian towns which the Phokians 
had taken from them; and of keeping the rest of 
Boeotia in their dependence, just as he found it 1 . 

In the meantime, the Athenians, after having 
passed the decree abovementioned, re-appointed 
(in the very same assembly of the 16th Skirropho- 
rion — June) the same- ten envoys to carry intel- 
ligence of it to Philip, and to be witnesses of the 
accomplishment of the splendid promises made in 
his name. But Demosthenes immediately swore 
off, and refused to serve ; while iEschines, though 
he did not swear off, was nevertheless so much in- 
disposed as to be unable to go. This at least is 
his own statement ; though Demosthenes affirms, 
that the illness was a mere concerted pretence, in 
order that iEschines might remain at home to 
counterwork any reaction of public feeling at Athens, 
likely to arise on the arrival of the bad news, which 
iEschines knew to be at hand, from Phokis 9 . 
Others having been chosen in place of JSschiijes 

1 Demostlien. Fals. Leg. p. 359, 360, 365, 379, 413. 6 8e (Eschines) 

Torrovrov T<ov imap\6vT<x)V Tiva alxpa\aTov tinaat, LtHiO' o\ov TUJTOV 
Kdi ir\*iv ( pvpiovs pev up ou ^lAtovs Urneas tuv v7rapx6yro>v 

m’ppaxav, ottws alxpa\wTOL yevonrrai 'E>tAi777ru> (TvpTrapecrKevaafv. 

Diodorus (xvi. 59) state.-, the mercenaries of Phalsekus at 8000 men. 

Because the Phokians capitulated to Philip and not to the Thebans 
(p. 360)— because not one of their tonns made any resistance — Demo- 
sthenes argues that this proves their confidence in the favourable dis- 
positions of Philip, as testified by .Eiehmes. But he overstrains this 
argument against .Esehines. The Phokians had no choice but to sur- 
render, as soon as all chance of Athenian aid was manifestly shut 
out. The belief of favourable dispositions on the part of Philip, was 
doubtless an auxiliary motive, but not the primary or predominant. 

3 Demostlien. Fals. Leg. p. 3/8; .Esehines, Fals. Leg. p. 40. c. 30. 
It appears that the ten envoys were not all the same — rmv dXAar t ait 
7rXf t]<rrovs rovs avrout, &c. 
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and Demosthenes 1 , the ten envoys set out, and 
proceeded as far as Chalkis in Eubcea. It was there 
that they learned the fatal intelligence from the 
mainland on the other side of the Euboean strait. 
On the 23rd of Skirrophorion, Phalaekus and all the 
Phokian towns had surrendered ; Philip was master 
of Thermopylae, had joined his forces with the 
Thebans, and proclaimed an unqualified philo-The- 
ban policy ; on the 27th of Skirrophorion, Der- 
kyllus, one of the envoys, arrived in haste back at 
Athens, having stopped short in his mission on 
hearing the facts. 

At the moment when he arrived, the people were 
holding an assembly in the Peirseus, on matters 
connected with the docks and arsenal ; and to this 
assembly, actually sitting, Derkyllus made his un- 
expected report 2 . The shock to the public of 
Athens was prodigious. Not only were all their 
splendid anticipations of anti-Theban policy from 
Philip (hitherto believed and welcomed by the 
people on the positive assurances of Philokrates 
and iEschines) now dashed to the ground — not only 
were the Athenians smitten with the consciousness 
that they had been overreached by Philip, that they 
had played into the hands of their enemies the 
Thebans, and that they had betrayed their allies 
the Phokians to ruin — but they felt also that they 
had yielded up Thermopylae, the defence at once of 
Attica and of Greece, and that the road to Athens 

1 Demosthen. Fills. Leg. p. 380. rwff on 7 rp( (rScvTpt fiWos i jpijTo 
av& avrov, &e. 

lEschines (Fals. Leg. p. 46. c. 43) does not seem to deny this di- 
stinctly. 

* Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 369, 360, 365, 379. 
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lay open to their worst enemies the Thebans, now 
aided by Macedonian force. Under this pressure of 
surprise, sorrow, and terror, the Athenians, on the 
motion of Kallisthenes, passed these votes — To put 
the Peirseus, as well as the fortresses throughout 
Attica, in immediate defence — To bring within these 
walls for safety all the women and children, and all 
the moveable property, now spread abroad in Attica 
— To celebrate the approaching festival of the He- 
rakleia, not in the country, as was usual, but in the 
interior of Athens 1 . 

Such were the significant votes, the like of which 
had not been passed at Athens since the Pelopon- 
nesian war, attesting the terrible reaction of feeling 
occasioned at Athens by the disastrous news from 
Phokis. iEschines had now recovered from his 
indisposition ; or (if we are to believe Demosthenes) 
found it convenient to lay aside the pretence. He 
set out as self-appointed envoy, without any new 
nomination by the people — probably with such of 
the Ten as were favourable to his views — to Philip 
and to the joint Macedonian and Theban army in 

1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 368-3/9. vEsehincs also acknowledges 
the passing of this vote, for bringing in the moveable property of 
Athens into a place of safety ; though he naturally says very little about 
it (Fals. Leg. p. 46. e. 42). 

In the oration of Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 2.38, this decree, moved 
by Kallisthenes, is not only alluded to, but purports to he given ver- 
batim. The date as we there read it — the 21st of the month Mmmak- 
terion — is unquestionably wrong ; for the real decree must have been 
passed in the concluding days of the month Skirrophorion, immediately 
after hearing the report of Derkyllus. This manifest error of date will 
not permit us to believe in the authenticity of the document. Of these 
supposed original documents, inserted in the oration DeCoronS, Droysen 
and other critics have shown some to be decidedly spurious ; and all are 
so doubtful that I forbear to cite them as authority. • 
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Phokis. And what is yet more remarkable, he 
took his journey thither through Thebes itself 1 ; 
though his speeches and his policy had been for 
months past (according to his own statement) 
violently anti-Theban 2 ; and though he had affirmed 
(this however rests upon the testimony of his rival) 
that the Thebans had set a price upon his head. 
Having joined Philip, iEschines took part in the 
festive sacrifices and solemn pseans celebrated by 
the Macedonians, Thebans, and Thessalians 3 , in 
commemoration and thanksgiving for their easy, 
though long-deferred, triumph over the Phokians, 
and for the conclusion of the Ten-Years Sacred War. 

Shortly after Philip had become master of Ther- 
mopylze and Phokis, he communicated his success 
in a letter to the Athenians. His letter betokened 
a full consciousness of the fear and repugnance 
which his recent unexpected proceedings had ex- 
cited at Athens 4 : but in other respects, it was 
conciliatory and even seductive ; expressing great 
regard for them as his sworn allies, and promising 
again that they should reap solid fruits from the 

1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 380. 

2 iEschines, Fals. Leg. p, 41. c. 32. p. 43. c. 36. Eschines accuses 
Demosthenes of traitorous partiality for Thebes. 

8 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 380; De Corona, p. 321. Eschines 
(Fals. Leg. p. 49, 50) admits, and tries to justify, the proceeding. 

4 Demosth. De Corona, p. 237, 238, 239. It is evident that Demo- 
sthenes fonnd little in the letter which could be turned against Philip. 
Its tone must have been plausible and winning. 

A letter is inserted verbatim in this oration, professing to be the 
letter of Philip to the Athenians. I agree with those critics who doubt 
or disbelieve the genuineness of this letter, and therefore I do not cite it. 
If Demosthenes had had before him a letter so peremptory and in- 
^ he would have animadverted upon it much more 

severely. 
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alliance. It allayed that keen apprehension of 
Macedonian and Theban attack, which had induced 
the Athenians recently to sanction the precautionary 
measures proposed by Kallisthenes. In his sub- 
sequent communications also with Athens, Philip 
found his advantage in continuing to profess the 
same friendship and to intersperse similar pro- 
mises 1 * 3 ; which, when enlarged upon by his parti- 
sans in the assembly, contributed to please the 
Athenians and lull them into repose, thus enabling 
him to carry on without opposition real measures 
of an insidious or hostile character. Even shortly 
after Philip’s passage of Thermopyke, when he was 
in full cooperation with the Thebans and Thes- 
salians, iEschines boldly justified him by the 
assertion, that these Thebans and Thessalians had 
been too strong for him, and had. constrained him 
against his will to act on their policy, both to the 
ruin of the Phokians and to the offence of Athens®. 
And we cannot doubt that the restoration of the 
prisoners taken at Olynthus, which must soon have 
occurred, diffused a lively satisfaction at Athens, 
and tended for the time to countervail the mortify- 
ing public results of her recent policy. 

Master as he now was of Phokis, at the head of 

1 iEschines went on boasting about the excellent dispositions of 
Philip towards Athens, and the great benefits which Philip promised to 
confer upon her, for -t least several months after this capture of Ther- 
mopylae. -Eschines, cont. Ti march, p, 21. c. 33. ‘bl'himtov Se vbv pen 
Sta rrjit t<ov Xtrywr eut^ptae eiraivai' eav 'V avros cV Tots npos vpas epyois 
ytvrjrai, ofos vvv ear'iv iv Tats vTTiKT^i <rtu-Lv, atrt^aXij teat paStov rbv naff 
airrov TTnlrjrrfrai Ziraivov. 

This oration was delivered apparently about the middle of Olymp. 
108, 3 ; some months after the conquest of Thermopylae by Philip. 

3 Demosth. De Pace, p. 62 ; Philippic ii. p. 69. 
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an irresistible force of Macedonians and Thebans, 
Philip restored the Delphian temple to its inhabit- 
ants, and convoked anew the Amphiktyonic as- 
sembly, which had not met since the seizure of the 
temple by Philomelus. The Amphiktyons reas- 
sembled under feelings of vindictive antipathy 
against the Phokians, and of unqualified devotion 
to Philip. Their first vote was to dispossess the 
Phokians of their place in the assembly as one of 
the twelve ancient Amphiktyonic races, and to 
confer upon Philip the place and two votes (each 
of the twelve races had two votes) thus left vacant. 
All the rights to which the Phokians laid claim over 
the Delphian temple were formally cancelled. All 
the towns in Phokis, twenty-two in number, were 
dismantled and broken up into villages. Abse alone 
was spared ; being preserved by its ancient and 
oracular temple of Apollo, and by the fact that its 
inhabitants had taken no part in the spoliation of 
Delphi 1 . No village was allowed to contain more 
than fifty houses, nor to be nearer to another than 
a minimum distance of one furlong. Under such 
restriction, the Phokians were still allowed to pos- 
sess and cultivate their territory, with the exception 
of a certain portion of the frontier transferred to 
the Thebans 2 ; but they were required to pay to 
the Delphian temple an annual tribute of fifty 
talents, until the wealth taken away should have 
been made good. The horses of the Phokians were 
directed to be sold ; their arms were to be cast down 

1 Pausanias, x. 3, 2. 

* This transfer to the Thebans is not mentioned by Diodorus, but 
seems contained in the words of Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 385)— ryr 
T»r *a Ktav x&pas on6<n]v PovXovrcu ; compare p. 380. 
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the precipices of Parnassus, or burnt. Such Pho- 
kians as had participated individually in the spoli- 
ation, were proclaimed accursed, and rendered liable 
to arrest wherever they were found'. 

By the same Amphiktyonic assembly, farther, 
the Lacedaemonians, as having been allies of the 
Phokians, were dispossessed of their franchise, that 
is, of their right to concur in the Amphiktyonic 
suffrage of the Dorian nation. This vote probably 
emanated from the political antipathies of the 
Argeians and Messenians 2 . 

The sentence, rigorous as it is, pronounced by 
the Amphiktyons against the Phokians, was mer- 
ciful as compared with some of the propositions 
made in the assembly. The CEtseans went so far 
as to propose, that all the Phokians of military age 
should be cast down the precipice ; and iEschines 
takes credit to himself for having induced the as- 
sembly to hear their defence, and thereby preserved 
their lives 8 . But though the terms of the sentence 
may have been thus softened, we may be sure that 
the execution of it by Thebans, Thessalians, and 
other foreigners quartered on the country — all bitter 
enemies of the Phokian name, and giving vent to 
their antipathies under the mask of pious indigna- 
tion against sacrilege — went far beyond the literal 
terms in active cruelty. That the Phokians were 
stripped and slain 4 — that children were torn from 

1 Diodor. xvi. 60 ; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. .'185. S\av twv reix^v *ai 
t»» iroXfaiv avatpccreit. Demosthenes causes this severe sentence of the 
Amphiktyonic council to be read to the Dikastery (Demosth. Fals. 
Leg. p. 361). Unfortunately it has not been preserved. 

* Pausanias, x. 8, 2. * /Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 47- c. 44. 

4 Justin, viii. 5. “ Victi igitur necessitate, pactfi salute se dedi- 
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their parents, wives from their husbands, and the 
images of the gods from their temples — that Philip 
took for himself the lion’s share of the plunder 
and moveable property — all these are facts naturally 
to be expected, as incidental to the violent measure 
of breaking up the cities and scattering the inha- 
bitants. Of those, however, who had taken known 
part in the spoliation of the temple, the greater 
* number went into exile with Phalsekus ; and not 
they alone, but even all such of the moderate and 
meritorious citizens as could find means to emi- 
grate 1 . Many of them obtained shelter at Athens. 
The poorer Phokians remained at home by neces- 
sity. But such was the destruction inflicted by the 
conquerors, that even two or three years afterwards, 
when Demosthenes and other Athenian envoys 
passed through the country in their way to the 
Amphiktyonic meeting at Delphi, they saw nothing 
but evidences of misery ; old men, women, and 
little children, without adults — ruined houses, im- 
poverished villages, half-cultivated fields 2 . Well 

derunt. Sed pactio ejus fldei fuit, cujus antea fuerat depreCati belli 
promissio. Igitur cseduutur passim rapiunturque : non liberi paren- 
tibus, non conjuges mantis, non deorurn simulacra templis suis relin- 
quuntur. Unum tantum miseris solatium fuit, quod cum Philippus 
portione prsedse socios fraudasset, nihil rerum suarum apud inimicos 
viderunt.” 

Compare Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 366. 

1 Machines, Fals. Leg. p. 47. c. 44; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 366; 
Demosthen. De Pace, p. 61 . on rovs ^(ok€ojv <f>vydbas (ra>foprc, &c. 

2 Demostlf. Fals. Leg. p. 361. Oeafta deivov Kcu iXeewov' ore yap 
,vvv crropf uo/icda tls Ae\<f)ovs c£ dvdyKrjs rfv opav rjp iv ndvra ravra , 

oiKtas KOTtcrKapfXfvas, rct^ij ircpirjprpxiva, pav eprjpov tcov iv rjj rjkudq, 
yvvaia 8e xai tratSapta oXcya icai irpfff^uras avOpdyjrovs ottcrpovs, ovf? &v 
cis fivvatT €<fciK£ar6ai T(p Xoyat to>v c ice t KaKG>v vvv qvt&v. 

Aa this oration was delivered in 343-342 b.c., the adverb of time vvv 

y reasonably referred to the early part of that year, and the 
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might Demosthenes say that events more terrific 
and momentous had never occurred in the Grecian 
world, either in his own time or in that of his pre- 
decessors 1 . 

It was but two years since the conquest and 
ruin of Olynthus, and of thirty-two Chalkidic Gre- 
cian cities besides, had spread abroad everywhere 
the terrors and majesty of Philip’s name. But he 
was now exalted to a still higher pinnacle, by the? 
destruction of the Phokians, the capture of Ther- 
mopylae, and the sight of a permanent Macedonian 
garrison, occupying from henceforward Niksea and 
other places commanding the pass 2 . He was ex- 
tolled as restorer of the Amphiktyonic assembly, 
and as avenging champion of the Delphian god, 
against the sacrilegious Phokians. That he should 
have acquired possession of an unassailable pass, 
dismissed the formidable force of Phalaikus, and 
become master of the twenty-two Phokian cities, 
all without striking a blow — was accounted the 
most wonderful of all his exploits. It strength- 
ened more than ever the prestige of his constant 
good fortune. Having been now, by the vote of 
the Amphiktyons, invested with the right of Am- 
phiktyonic suffrage previously exercised by the 
Phokians, he acquired a new Hellenic rank, with 
increased facilities for encroachment and predo- 
minance in Hellenic affairs. Moreover, in the 

journey to Delphi was perhaps undertaken for the spring meeting of 
the Amphiktyonic council of that year ; between two and three years 
after the destruction of the Phokians by Philip. 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 361. 

3 Demosth. ad Philipp. Epistolam, p, 153. Nuuw pir (ppovpif 
carcjfoji', &c. 
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month of August 346 b.c., about two months after 
the surrender of Phokis to Philip, the season re- 
curring for celebrating the great Pythian festival, 
after the usual interval of four years, the Amphi- 
ktyons conferred upon Philip the signal honour of 
nominating him president to celebrate this festival, 
in conjunction with the Thebans and Thessalians 1 ; 

. an honorary pre-eminence, which ranked among the 
loftiest aspirations of ambitious Grecian despots, 
and which Jason of Pherae had prepared to appro- 
priate for himself twenty-four years before, at the 
moment when he was assassinated 2 . It was in vain 
that the Athenians, mortified and indignant at the 
unexpected prostration of their hopes and the utter 
ruin of their allies, refused to send deputies to the 
Amphiktyons — affected even to disregard the assem- 
bly as irregular — and refrained from despatching 
their sacred legation as usual, to sacrifice at the 
Pythian festival 3 . The Amphiktyonic vote did not 
the less pass ; without the concurrence, indeed, 

1 Diodor. xvi. 60. Ttdevai 8e koi tov aycbva ra>v UvBicov ^iXimrov 
ficra B ouotcjv koi QfTTaXwv, 8ta to K optvBiovs fi€T€(rx r ) K€1/ai TOls 
$(OK€V(Tl Trjg €IS TO dftOV TTClpaVOfltClS . 

The reason here assigned by Diodorus, why the Amphiktyons placed 
the celebration of the Pythian festival in the hands of Philip, cannot 
be understood. It may be true, as matter of fact, that the Corinthians 
had allied themselves with the Phokians during the Sacred War — 
though there is no other evidence of the fact except this passage. But 
the Corinthians were never invested with any authoritative character in 
reference to the Pythian festival. They were the recognised presidents 
of the Isthmian festival. I cannot but think that Diodorus has been 
misled by a confusion of these two festivals one with the other. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 380-398. ovrco 8ft va koi o’xtrXta fjyovftevov 

tovs raXatircopovs fracr^fO' wore pvjTf tow f< Trjs jSovX^s Bftopovs 

pxfTf rovs BeapoBtras fig r a UvOta 7 Ttpyfrat, aXX* aTrotrnjvat tt}s irarpiov 
Betapias, &c. Demosth. De Pace, p, 60. tovs trvvf\ij\vB6Tas tovtqvs 
#cal </>6<ncovTar*Ap(piKTvovas that, &c. 
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either of Athens or of Sparta, yet with the hearty 
support not only of Thebans and Thessalians, but 
also of Argeians, Messenians, Arcadians, and all 
those who counted upon Philip US' a probable auxi- 
liary against their dangerous Spartan neighbour 1 . 
And when envoys from Philip and from the Thes- 
salians arrived at Athens, notifying that he had 
been invested with the Amphiktyonic suffrage, and 
inviting the concurrence of Athens in his reception — 
prudential considerations obliged the Athenians, 
though against their feelings, to pass a vote of con- 
currence. Even Demosthenes was afraid to break 
the recent peace, however inglorious — and to draw 
upon Athens a general Amphiktyonic war, headed 
by the king of Macedon 2 . 

Here then was a momentous political change 
doubly fatal to the Hellenic world ; first, in the new 
position of Philip both as master of the keys of 
Greece and as recognised Amphiktyonic leader, 
with means of direct access and influence even on 
the inmost cities of Peloponnesus ; next, in the 
lowered banner, and uncovered frontier, of Athens, 
disgraced by the betrayal both of her Phokian- 
allies and of the general safety of Greece — and 

1 Demosth. Pals. Leg. p. 61 ; Philippic ii. p. 68, 69. 

a Demosth. De Pace, p. 60-68 ; Demosth. Pals. Leg. p. 375. In 
the latter passage, p. 3/5, Demosthenes accuses JEschines of haying 
been the only orator in the city who spoke in favour of the proposition, 
there being a strong feeling in the assembly and in the people against 
it. Demosthenes must have forgotten, or did not wish to remember, 
his own harangue De Pace, delivered three years before. In spite of 
the repugnance of the people, very easy to understand, I conclude that 
the decree must have passed j since, if it had been rejected, conse- 
quences must have arisen which would have come to our knowledge. 

VOL. XI, 2 Q 
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recompensed only in so far as she regained her 
captives. 

How came the Athenians to sanction a peace at 
once dishonourable and ruinous, yielding to Philip 
that important pass, the common rampart of Attica 
and of Southern Greece, which he could never have 
carried in war at the point of the sword ? Doubtless 
the explanation of this proceeding is to be found, 
partly, in the general state of the Athenian mind ; 
repugnance to military cost and effort — sickness 
and shame at their past war with Philip — alarm 
from the prodigious success of his arms — and 
pressing anxiety to recover the captives taken at 
Olynthus. But the feelings here noticed, powerful 
as they were, would not have ended in such a peace, 
had they not been seconded by the deliberate dis- 
honesty of iEschines and a majority of his col- 
leagues ; who deceived their countrymen with a 
tissue of false assurances as to the purposes of 
Philip, and delayed their proceedings on the second 
embassy in such manner that he was actually at 
Thermopylse before the real danger of the pass was 
• known at Athens. 

Making all just allowance for mistrust of De- 
mosthenes as a witness, there appears in the admis- 
sions of iEschines himself sufficient evidence of 
corruption. His reply to Demosthenes, though 
successfully meeting some collateral aggravations, 
seldom touches, and never repels, the main articles 
of impeachment against himself. The dilatory 
measures of the second embassy — the postpone- 
ment of the oath-taking until Philip was within 
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three days’ march of Thermopylae — the keeping back 
of information about the danger of that pass, until 
the Athenians were left without leisure for delibe- 
rating on the conjuncture — all these grave charges 
remain without denial or justification. The refusal 
to depart at once on the second embassy, and to 
go straight to Philip in Thrace for the protection of 
Kersobleptes, is indeed explained, but in a manner 
which makes the case rather worse than better. 
And the gravest matter of all — the false assurances 
given to the Athenian public respecting Philip’s 
purposes — are plainly admitted by iEschines 1 . 

In regard to these public assurances given by 
./Eschines about Philip’s intentions, corrupt men- 
dacity appears to me the only supposition admis- 
sible. There is nothing, even in his own account, 
to explain how he came to be beguiled into such 
flagrant misjudgement ; while the hypothesis of 
honest error is yet farther refuted by his own 
subsequent conduct. “ If (argues Demosthenes) 
JEschines had been sincerely misled by Philip, so 
as to pledge his own veracity and character to the 
truth of positive assurances given publicly before 
his countrymen, respecting Philip’s designs — then 
on finding that the result belied him, and that he 
had fatally misled those whom he undertook to 
guide, he would be smitten with compunction, and 
would in particular abominate the name of Philip 

1 xEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 43. e. 3/. ToOro oIk a-irayyiiKai, aXX’ 
imo<rxfcr$ai pt 

Compare p. 43, c. 36. p. 46. c. 41. p. 52. c. 54 — also p. 31-41-*-alao 
the speech against Ktesiphon, p. 65. c. 30. as rax* ora tlfxa Uv\a» 
$tXonros iraprfkBt kcu ras p*v iv xcvtrt TroXcif irapado£as ayaordrovs 
tnoii]<TC, &c. 
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as one who had disgraced him and made him an 
unconscious instrument of treachery. But the fact 
has been totally otherwise ; immediately after the 
peace, iEschines visited Philip to share his triumph, 
and has been ever since his avowed partisan and 
advocate 1 .” Such conduct is inconsistent with the 
supposition of honest mistake, and goes to prove — 
what the proceedings of the second embassy all 
hear out — that JEschines was the hired agent of 
Philip for deliberately deceiving his countrymen 
with gross falsehood. Even as reported by him- 
self, the language of ^Eschines betokens his ready 
surrender of Grecian freedom, and his recognition 
of Philip as a master ; for he gives not only his 
consent, but his approbation, to the entry of Philip 
within Thermopylae 2 , only exhorting him, when he 
comes there, to act against Thebes and in defence 

1 Demosth. Fats. Leg. p. 373, 3/4. I translate tlie substance of the 
argument, not the words. 

2 iEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 43. c. 36. In rebutting the charge against 
him of having betrayed the Phokians to Philip, .Lschines (Fals. Leg. 
p. 46, 47) dwells upon the circumstance, that none of the Phokian 
exiles appeared to assist in the accusation, and that some three or four 
Phokians and Boeotians (whom he calls by name) were ready to appear 
as witnesses in his favour. 

The reason, why none of them appeared against him, appears to me 
sufficiently explained by Demosthenes. The Phokians were in a state 
far too prostrate and terror-stricken to incur new enmities, or to come 
forward as accusers of one of the Athenian partisans of Philip, whose 
soldiers were in possession of their country. 

The reason why some of them appeared in his favour is also explained 
by iEschines himself, when he states that he had pleaded for them 
before the Amphiktyonie assembly, and bad obtained for them a miti- 
gation of that extreme penalty which their most violent enemies urged 
against them. To captives at the mercy of their opponents, such an 
interference might well appear deserving of gratitude ; quite apart from 
the question, how far ./Eschines as envoy, by his previous communica- 
tions to the Athenian people, had contributed to betray Thermopylae 
and the Phokians to Philip. 
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of the Boeotian cities. This, in an Athenian envoy, 
argues a bliudness little short of treason. The 
irreparable misfortune, both for Athens and for free 
Greece generally, was to bring Philip within Ther- 
mopylae, with power sufficient to put down Thebes 
and reconstitute Boeotia — even if it could have 
been made sure that such would be the first em- 
ployment of his power. The same negotiator, who 
had begun his mission by the preposterous flourish 
of calling upon Philip to give up Amphipolis, ended 
by treacherously handing over to him a new con- 
quest which he could not otherwise have acquired. 
Thermopylae, betrayed once before by Ephialtes the 
Malian to Xerxes, was now betrayed a second time 
by the Athenian envoys to an extra-Hellenic power 
yet more formidable. 

The ruinous peace of 346 b.c. was thus brought 
upon Athens not simply by mistaken impulses of 
her own, but also by the corruption of iEschines 
and the major part of her envoys. Demosthenes 
had certainly no hand in the result. He stood in 
decided opposition to the majority of the envoys ; 
a fact manifest as well from his own assurances, as 
from the complaints vented against him, as a col- 
league insupportably troublesome, by HSschines. 
Demosthenes affirms too, that after fruitless oppo- 
sition to the policy of the majority, he tried to make 
known their misconduct to his countrymen at home 
both by personal return, and by letter ; and that in 
both cases his attempts were frustrated. Whether 
he did all that he could towards this object, cannot 
be determined ; but we find no proof of any sbort- 
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coming. The only point upon which Demosthenes 
appears open to censure, is, on his omission to 
protest emphatically during the debates of the 
month Elaphebolion at Athens, when the Phokians 
were first practically excluded from the treaty. I 
discover no other fault established on probable 
grounds against him, amidst the multifarious, accu- 
sations, chiefly personal and foreign to the main 
issue, preferred by his opponent. 

Respecting Philokrates — the actual mover, in 
the Athenian assembly, of all the important reso- 
lutions tending to bring about this peace — we learn 
that being impeached by Hyperides 1 not long af- 
terwards, he retired from Athens without standing 
trial, and was condemned in his absence. Both he 
and iEschines (so Demosthenes asserts) had re- 
ceived from Philip bribes and grants out of the 
spoils of Olynthus ; and Philokrates, especially, 
displayed his newly-acquired wealth at Athens with 
impudent ostentation 2 . These are allegations in 
themselves probable, though coming from a political 
rival. The peace, having disappointed every one’s 
hopes, came speedily to be regarded with shame 
and regret, of which Philokrates bore the brunt as 
its chief author. Both iEschines and Demosthenes 
sought to cast upon each other the imputation of 
confederacy with Philokrates. 

The pious feeling of Diodorus leads him to de- 
scribe, with peculiar seriousness, the divine judge- 
ments which fell on all those concerned in despoiling 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 376. 

! Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 375, 376, 377 , 386. 
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the Delphian temple. Phalsekus, with his merce- Miserable 

1 1 , death of ail 

naries out of Phokis, retired first into Pelopon- concerned 
nesus ; from thence seeking to cross to Taretitum, nation dT 
he was forced back when actually on shipboard by phjan 61 ' 
a mutiny of his soldiers, and passed into Krete. temple - 
Here he took service with the inhabitants of Knossus 
against those of Lyktus. Over the latter he gained 
a victory, and their city was only rescued from him 
by the unexpected arrival of the Spartan king Ar- 
chidamus. That prince, recently the auxiliary of 
Phalsekus in Phokis, was now on his way across 
the sea towards Tarentum ; near which city he was 
slain a fewyears afterwards. Phalsekus, repulsed from 
Lyktus, next laid siege to Kydonia, and was bring- 
ing up engines to batter the walls, when a storm of 
thunder and lightning arose, so violent, that his 
engines “ were burnt by the divine fire 1 ,” and he 
himself with several soldiers perished in trying to 
extinguish the flames. His remaining army passed 
into Peloponnesus, where they embraced the cause 
of some Eleian exiles against the government of 
Elis ; but were vanquished, compelled to surrender, 
and either sold into slavery or put to death*. Even 
the wives of the Phokian leaders, who had adorned 
themselves with some of the sacred donatives 
out of the Delphian Temple, were visited with the 
like extremity of suffering. And while the gods 
dealt thus rigorously with the authors of the sa- 
crilege, they exhibited favour no less manifest 
towards their champion Philip, whom they exalted 

1 Diodor. xvi. 63. vno toC fciov nvpos KaT«f>\ex<h]<rav, See, 

3 Diodor. xvi. 61, 62, 63. 
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more and more towards the pinnacle of honour and 
dominion 1 . 

1 Diodor. xvi. G4 ; Justin, viii. 2. “ Dignum itaque qui a Diis prox- 
imus habeatur, per quern Deorum majestas vindicata sit.” 

Some of these mercenaries, however, who had been employed in 
Phokis, perished m Sicily in the service of Timoleon — as has been 
already related. 
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CHAPTER XC. 

FROM THE PEACE OF 346 b.c., TO THE BATTLE OF 
CHiERONEIA AND THE DEATH OF PHILIP. 

I have described in my last chapter the conclu- 
sion of the Sacred War, and the re-establishment 
of the Amphiktyonic assembly by Philip ; together 
with the dishonourable peace of 346 b.c., whereby 
Athens, after a war, feeble in management and in- 
glorious in result, was betrayed by the treachery of 
her own envoys into the abandonment of the pass 
of Thermopylae ; — a new sacrifice, not required by 
her actual position, and more fatal to her future 
security than any of the previous losses. This 
important pass, the key of Greece, had now come 
into possession of Philip, who occupied it, together 
w T ith the Phokian territory, by a permanent garri- 
son of his own troops 1 . The Amphiktyonic assem- 
bly had become an instrument for his exaltation. 
Both Thebans and Thessalians were devoted to his 
interest; rejoicing in the ruin of their common 
enemies the Phokians, without reflecting on the 
more formidable power now established on their 
frontiers. Though the power of Thebes had been 
positively increased by regaining Orchomenus and 
Koroneia, yet, comparatively speaking, the new 
position of Philip brought upon her, as well as upon 
Athens and the rest of Greece, a degradation and 

1 Demosth. Philipp, iii. p. 119. 
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extraneous mastery such as had never before been 
endured 1 . 

This new position of Philip, as champion of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, and within the line of 
common Grecian defence, was profoundly felt by 
Demosthenes. A short time after the surrender of 
Thermopyke, when the Thessalian and Macedonian 
envoys had arrived at Athens, announcing the recent 
determination of the Amphiktyons to confer upon 
Philip the place in that assembly from whence the 
Phokians had been just expelled, concurrence of 
Athens in this vote was invited ; but the Athenians, 
mortified and exasperated at the recent turn of 
events, were hardly disposed to acquiesce. Here 
we find Demosthenes taking the cautious side, and 
strongly advising compliance. He insists upon the 
necessity of refraining from any measure calculated 
to break the existing peace, however deplorable 
may have been its conditions ; and of giving no 
pretence to the Amphiktyons for voting conjoint 
war against Athens, to be executed by Philip 2 . 
These recommendations, prudent under the cir- 
cumstances, prove that Demosthenes, though dis- 
satisfied with the peace, was anxious to keep it 
now that it was made ; and that if he afterwards 
came to renew his exhortations to war, this was 
owing to new encroachments and more menacing 
attitude on the part of Philip. 

We have other evidences, besides the Demo- 


1 Demosth. De Pace, p. 62. jtjki 8e OqjSaiW npos pev to rfjv \i>pav 
Kacopiadai, KaXXurra jkV/wwtcu, irpos 8c rifiijv ica'i 8o£av, aX<r\i<rra, &c. 

* Demosth. De Pace, p. 60, 61. 
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sthenic speech just cited, to attest the effect of 
Philip’s new position on the Grecian mind. Shortly 
after the peace, and before the breaking up of the 
Phokian towns into villages had been fully carried 
into detail — Isokrates published his letter addressed 
to Philip — the Oratio ad Philippum. The purpose 
of this letter is, to invite Philip to reconcile the four 
great cities of Greece — Sparta, Athens, Thebes, and 
Argos ; to put himself at the head of their united 
force, as well as of Greece generally ; and to in- 
vade Asia, for the purpose of overthrowing the 
Persian empire, of liberating the Asiatic Greeks, 
and of providing new homes for the unsettled wan- 
derers in Greece. The remarkable point here is, 
that Isokrates puts* the Hellenic world under sub- 
ordination and pupilage to Philip, renouncing all 
idea of it as a self-sustaining and self-regulating 
system. He extols Philip’s exploits, good fortune, 
and power, above all historical parallels — treats 
him unequivocally as the chief of Greece — and only 
exhorts him to make as good use of his power, as 
his ancestor Herakles had made in early times 1 . 
He recommends him, by impartial and conciliatory 
behaviour towards all, to acquire for himself the 
same devoted esteem among the Greeks as that 
which now prevailed among his own Macedonian 
officers — or as that which existed among the Lace- 
daemonians towards the Spartan kings 2 . Great 
and melancholy indeed is the change which had 

1 Isokrates, Or. v. ad Philipp, s. 128 — 135. 

’ Iso knit. Or. v. a<l Philipp, s. 91. orav ovra ita&fjs roiis 'EXAgwr, 
&cnrtp opifs Aa«8aifio«ovr rt irp&s to vs iavruv fiaariktas *xovms, rods 
3" eraipms robs <rovs npbs vi diaKeiptvmis. *E<m 3’ oi 
tovtuv, ffV efltkgoTjr Koiybs Siratn ytvf<r$tu. See. 
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come over the old age of Isokrates, since he pub- 
lished the Panegyrical Oration (380 b.c. — thirty- 
four years before) wherein he invokes a united 
Pan-hellenic expedition against Asia, under the 
joint guidance of the two Hellenic chiefs by land 
and sea — Sparta and Athens ; and wherein he in- 
dignantly denounces Sparta for having, at the peace 
of Antalkidas, introduced for her own purposes 
a Persian rescript to impose laws on the Grecian 
world. The prostration of Grecian dignity, serious 
as it was, involved in the peace of Antalkidas, 
was far less disgraceful than that recommended 
by Isokrates towards Philip — himself indeed per- 
sonally of Hellenic parentage, but a Macedonian 
or barbarian (as Demosthenes 1 terms him) by 
power and position. As iEschines, when em- 
ployed in embassy from Athens to Philip, thought 
that his principal duty consisted in trying to per- 
suade him by eloquence to restore Amphipolis to • 
Athens, and put down Thebes — so Isokrates relies 
upon his skilful pen to dispose the new chief to 
a good use of imperial power — to make him pro- 
tector of Greece, and conqueror of Asia. If co- 
pious and elegant flattery could work such a mira- 
cle, Isokrates might hope for success. But it is 
painful to note the increasing subservience, on the 
part of estimable Athenian freemen like Isokrates, 
to a foreign potentate ; and the declining sentiment 
of Hellenic independence and dignity, conspicuous 
after the peace of 346 b.c. in reference to Philip. 

From Isokrates as well as from Demosthenes, we 
thus obtain evidence of the imposing and intimi- 

1 Demosth. Philipp, iii. p. ] IS. 
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dating effect of Philip’s name in Greece after the 
peace of 346 b.c. Ochus, the Persian king, was at 
this time embarrassed by unsubdued revolt among 
his subjects ; which Isokrates urges as one motive 
for Philip to attack him. Not only Egypt, but also 
Phenicia and Cyprus, were in revolt against the 
Persian king. One expedition (if not two) on a 
large scale, undertaken by him for the purpose of 
reconquering Egypt, had been disgracefully re- 
pulsed, in consequence of the ability of the generals 
(Diophantus an Athenian and Lamius a Spartan) 
who commanded the Grecian mercenaries in the 
service of the Egyptian prince Nektanebus 1 . About 
the time of the peace of 346 b.c. in Greece, how- 
ever, Ochus appears to have renewed with better 
success Ills attack on Cyprus, Phenicia, and Egypt. 
To reconquer Cyprus, he put in requisition the 
force of the Karian prince Idrieus (brother and suc- 
cessor ofMausolus and Artemisia), at this time not 
only the most powerful prince in Asia Minor, but 
also master of the Grecian islands Chios, Kos, and 
Rhodes, probably by means of an internal oligarchy 
in each, who ruled in his interest and through his 
soldiers 4 . Idrieus sent to Cyprus a force of 40 tri- 

1 Isokrates, Or. v. Philipp, s. 118 ; Diodor. xv. -10, 44, 48. Diodorus 
alludes three several times to this repulse of Ochus from Egypt. Com- 
pare Demosth. De Rhod. Libert, p. 198. 

Trogus mentioned three different expeditions of Ochus against Egvpt 
(Argument, ad Justin, lib. x). 

s Isokrates, Or. \ . Philipp, s. 102. ’I Spit'a ye top evnopwraTov r wv 
vvv nep\ tt/v tjireipov, &c. 

Demosth. De Pace, p. 63. rjpe Is he ea>p.ev — iea 1 top Kd pa r as vrjirov 
k ardkapParetv, Xlov Kai K&r xat 'PdSov, &c. An oration delivered in 
the latter half of 346 b.c. after the peace. 

Compare Demosth. De Rhod. Libertat. p. 121, an oration four years 
earlier. 
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remes and 8000 mercenary troops, under the com- 
mand of the Athenian Phokion and of Evagoras, an 
exiled member of the dynasty reigning at Salamis 
in the island. After a long siege of Salaimis itself, 
which was held against the Persian king by Pro- 
tagoras, probably another member of the same 
dynasty — and after extensive operations through- 
out the rest of this rich island, affording copious 
plunder to the soldiers, so as to attract numerous 
volunteers from the mainland — all Cyprus was again 
brought under the Persian authority 1 . 

The Phenicians had revolted from Ochus at the 
same time as the Cypriots, and in concert with 
Nektanebus prince of Egypt, from whom they re- 
ceived a reinforcement of 4000 Greek mercenaries 
under Mentor the Rhodian. Of the three great 
Phenician cities, Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus — each a 
separate political community, but administering 
their common affairs at a joint town called Tripolis, 
composed of three separate walled circuits, a furlong 
apart from each other — Sidon was at once the 
oldest, the richest, and the greatest sufferer from 
Persian oppression. Hence the Sidonian popula- 
tion, with their prince Tennes, stood foremost in 
the revolt against Ochus, employing their great 
wealth in hiring soldiers, preparing arms, and accu- 
mulating every means of defence. In the first 
outbreak they expelled the Persian garrison, seized 

1 Diodor. m. 42-46. In the Inscription No. 87- of Boeckh’s Corpus 
Inscnptt., we find a decree passed by the Athenians recognising friend- 
ship and hospitality with the Sidonian prince Strato — from whom they 
seem to have received a donation of ten talents. The note of date in 
this decree is not preserved; but M. Boeckh conceives it to date 
between Olympiad 101-104. 
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and punished some of the principal officers, and 
destroyed the adjoining palace and park reserved 
for the satrap or king. Having farther defeated 
the neighbouring satraps of Kilikia and Syria, they 
strengthened the defences of the city by triple, 
ditches, heightened walls, and a fleet of 100 triremes 
and quinqueremes. Incensed at these proceedings, 
Ochus marched with an immense force from Baby- 
lon. But his means of corruption served him better 
than his arms. The Sidonian prince Tennes, in 
combination with Mentor, entered into private bar- 
gain with him, betrayed to him first one hundred 
of the principal citizens, and next placed the Per- 
sian army in possession of the city-walls. Ochus, 
having slain the hundred citizens surrendered to 
him, together with five hundred more who came 
to him with boughs of supplication, intimated his 
purpose of taking signal revenge on the Sidonians 
generally ; who took the desperate resolution, first 
of burning their fleet that no one might escape — 
next, of shutting themselves up with their families, 
and setting fire each man to his own house. In 
this deplorable conflagration 40,000 persons are 
said to have perished ; and such was the wealth 
destroyed, that the privilege of searching the ruins 
was purchased for a large sum of money. Instead 
of rewarding the traitor Tennes, Ochus concluded 
the tragedy by putting him to death 1 . 

Flushed with this unexpected success, Ochus 
marched with an immense force against Egypt. He 
had in his army 10,000 Greeks ; 6000, by requi- 

1 Diodor. rvi. 42, 43, 45. “ Occisis optimatibus Sidona eepit Ochoa ” 
(Trogus, Argum. ad Justin, lib. x.). 
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sition from the Greek cities in Asia Minor ; 3000 
by request from Argos ; and 1000 from Thebes 1 . 
To Athens and Sparta, he had sent a like request, 
but had received from both a courteous refusal. 
His army, Greek and Asiatic, the largest which 
Persia had sent forth for many years, was distri- 
buted into three divisions, each commanded by 
one Greek and one Persian general ; ope of the 
three divisions was confided to Mentor and the 
eunuch Bagoas, the two ablest servants of the Per- 
sian king. The Egyptian prince Nektanebus, 
having been long aware of the impending attack, 
had also assembled a numerous force ; no less than 
20,000 mercenary Greeks, with a far larger body 
of Egyptians and Libyans. He had also taken spe- 
cial care to put the eastern branch of the Nile, with 
the fortress of Pelusium at its mouth, in a full state 
of defence. But these ample means of defence were 
rendered unavailing, partly by his own unskilful- 
ness and incompetence, partly by the ability and 
cunning of Mentor and Bagoas. Nektanebus was 
obliged to retire into Ethiopia ; all Egypt fell with 
little resistance into the hands of the Persians ; the 
fortified places capitulated — the temples were pil- 
laged, with an immense booty to the victors — and 
even the sacred archives of the temples were car- 
ried off, to be afterwards resold to the priests for 
an additional sum of money. The wealthy territory 
°f Egypt again became a Persian province, under 
the satrap Pherendates ; while Ochus returned to 
Babylon, with a large increase both of dominion 
and of reputation. The Greek mercenaries were 

1 Diodor. xvi. 47 ; Isokrates, Or. sii. Panathenaic. s. 171. 
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dismissed to return home, with an- ample harvest 
both of pay and plunder 1 . They constituted in 
fact the principal element of force on both sides ; 
some Greeks enabled the Persian king to subdue 
revolters 2 , while others lent their strength to the 
revolters against him. 

By this re-conquest of Phenicia and Egypt, Ochus 
relieved himself from that contempt into which he 
had fallen through the failure of his former expedi- 
tion 3 , and even exalted the Persian empire in force 
and credit to a point nearly as high as it had ever 
occupied before. The Rhodian Mentor, and the 

1 Diodor. xvi. 47-51. Ley, Fata et Conditio /Egypti sub Regno 
Persarum, p. 25, 26. 

s Isokrates, Or. iv. Philipp, s. 149. kuI tuiis atpiorapevcvs Ttjs upx’i? 
rrjs ftairiXeai <ruyicaTa<rTpe(f>6pc0a, &c. 

* Isokrates, Or. iv. Philipp, s. 117, 121, 1G0. Diodorus places the 
successful expeditions of Ochus against Phenicia and Egypt (luring the 
three years between 351-348 B.c. (Diodor. xvi. 40-52). In my judge- 
ment, they were not executed until after the conclusion of the peace 
between Philip and Athens in March 346 b.c.; they were probably 
brought to a close in the two summers of 346-345 b.c. The Discourse 
or Letter of Isokrates to Philip appears better evidence on this point 
of chronology, than the assertion of Diodorus. The Discourse of 
Isokrates was published shortly after the peace of March 346 b.c., 
and addressed to a prince perfectly w ell informed of all the public events 
of his time. One of the main arguments used by Isokrates to induce 
Philip to attack the Persian empire, is the weakness of Ochus in con- 
sequence of Egypt and Phenicia being stdl in revolt and unsubdued — 
and the contempt into which Ochus had fallen from having tried to 
reconquer Egypt and having been ignominiously repulsed — airr/hdev 
eneXdfv (Ochus) oh pouov dXXa Kin icarayfAa (r0(\s, Kai&o£as or re 

ft acrikevew oi re urparriyeiv d|tos firat (s. 118) ofreo trcjju&pa pepurr]- 

pevot Kat KaTaTreeppovrjpevoi v(f) andi'Toiv ovdeis lurjrore reov ftatriKcv - 
aavra>v (s. 160). 

The reconquest of Egypt by Ochus, with an immense army and a 
large number of Greeks engaged on both sides, must have been one of 
the most impressive events of the age. Diodorus may perhaps have 
confounded the date of the first expedition, wherein Ochus failed. With 
that of the second, wherein he succeeded. 

2 R 
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Persian Bagoas, both of whom had distinguished 
themselves in the Egyptian campaign, became from 
this time among his most effective officers. Bagoas 
accompanied Ochus into the interior provinces, re- 
taining his full confidence ; while Mentor, rewarded 
with a sum of 100 talents, and loaded with Egyp- 
tian plunder, was invested with the satrapy of the 
Asiatic seaboard 1 . He here got together a con- 
siderable body of Greek mercenaries, with whom 
he rendered signal service to the Persian king. 
Though the whole coast was understood to belong 
to the Persian empire, yet there were many sepa- 
rate strong towns and positions, held by chiefs who 
had their own military force ; neither paying tribute 
nor obeying orders. Among these chiefs, one of 
the most conspicuous was Hermeias, who resided 
in the stronghold of Atarneus (on the mainland 
opposite to Lesbos), but had in pay many troops 
and kept garrisons in many neighbouring places. 
Though partially disabled by accidental injury in 
childhood 2 , Hermeias was a man of singular energy 
and ability, and had conquered for himself this 
dominion. But what has contributed most to his 
celebrity, is, that he was the attached friend and 
admirer of Aristotle ; who passed three years with 
him at Atarneus, after the death of Plato in 348- 
347 b.c. — and who has commemorated his merits 
in a noble ode. By treachery and false promises, 
Mentor seduced Hermeias into an interview, seized 
his person, and employed his signet-ring to send 
counterfeit orders whereby he became master of 

1 Diodor, xvi, 50-52. 

* Strabo, xiv. p. 610. Suidas f. Aristotelis — ffXifli las « mu&is. 
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Atarneus and all the remaining places held by Her- 
meias. Thus, by successful perfidy, Mentor re- 
duced the most vigorous of the independent chiefs 
on the Asiatic coast ; after which, by successive 
conquests of the same kind, he at length brought 
the whole coast effectively under Persian dominion 1 . 

The peace between Philip and the Athenians 
lasted without any formal renunciation on either 
side for more than six years ; from March 346 b.c. 
to beyond Midsummer 340 b.c. But though never 
formally renounced during that interval, it became 
gradually more and more violated in practice by 


1 Diodorus places the appointment of Mentor to the satrapy of the 
Asiatic coast, and his seizure of Hermeias, in Olyrop. 107, 4 (349- 
348 b.c.), immediately after the successful invasion of Egypt. 

But this date cannot he correct, since Aristotle visited Hermeias at 
Atarneus after the death of Plato, and passed three years with him — 
from the archonship of Theophilus (348-347 B.c. Olymp. 108, 1), in 
which year Plato died — to the archonship of Eubulus (345-344 b.c. 
Olymp. 108, 4) (Vita Aristotelis ap. Dionys. Hal. Epist. ad Am- 
mffium, e. 5; Scnptt. Biographici, p. 397, ed. Westermann) ; Diogen. 
Laert. v. 7- 

Here is another reason confirming the remark made in my former 
note, that Diodorus has placed the conquest of Egypt by Ochus three 
or four years too early ; since the appointment of Mentor to the satrapy 
of the Asiatic coast follows naturally and immediately after the di- 
stinguished part which he had taken in the conquest of Egypt. 

The seizure of Hermeias by Mentor must probably' have taken place 
about 343 B.c. The stay of Aristotle with Hermeias will probably 
have occupied the three years between 347 and 344 n.c. 

Respecting the chronology of these events, Mr. Clinton follows 
Diodorus; Bohnecke dissents from him — rightly, in my judgement 
(Forschungen, p. 460-734, note). Bohnecke seems to think that the 
person mentioned in Demostli. Philipp, iv. ip. 139, 140) as having been 
seized and carried up prisoner to the king of Persia, accused of plotting 
with Philip measures of hostility against the latter — is Hermeias. This 
is not in itself improbable, but the authority of the commentator Ulpum 
seems hardly sufficient to warrant us in positively asserting the identity. 

It is remarkable that Diodorus makes no mention of the peace of 
346 b.c. between Philip and the Athenians. 
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both parties. To furnish a consecutive history of 
the events of these few years, is beyond our power. 
We have nothing to guide us but a few orations 
of Demosthenes 1 ; which, while conveying a lively 
idea of the feeling of the time, touch, by way of 
allusion and as materials for reasoning, upon some 
few facts ; yet hardly enabling us to string together 
those facts into an historical series. A brief sketch 
of the general tendencies of this period is all that 
we can venture upon. 

Philip was the great aggressor of the age. The 
movement everywhere, in or near Greece, began 
with him, and with those parties in the various 
cities, who acted on his instigation and looked up 
to him for support. We hear of his direct inter- 
vention, or of the effects of his exciting suggestions, 
everywhere ; in Peloponnesus, at Ambrakia and 
Leukas, in Euboea, and in Thrace. The inhabitants 
of Megalopolis, Messeqe, and Argos, were soliciting 
his presence in Peloponnesus, and his active co- 
operation against Sparta. Philip intimated a pur- 
pose of going there himself, and sent in the mean 
time soldiers and money, with a formal injunction 
to Sparta that she must renounce all pretension to 
Mess&n& 2 . He established a footing in Elis 8 , by 


Delivered in 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic ii b.c. 344-343 

De Halonneso, not genuine . . b.c. 343-342 

De Falsa Legatione *4. 

dEschines, De Falsa Legatione .......... m . ib. 

Demosthenes, De Chersoneso b.c. 342-341 

— Philipp. iii ib. 

Philipp, iv b.c. 341-340 

ad Philipp. Epist b.c. 340-339 


* Demosth. De Pace, p. 61 ; Philippic ii. p. 69. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 424 ; Pausan. iv. 28, 3. 
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furnishing troops to an oligarchical faction, and 
enabling them to become masters of the govern- 
ment, after a violent revolution. Connected pro- 
bably with this intervention in Elis, was his cap- 
ture of the three Eleian colonies, Pandosia, Bu- 
cheta, and Elateia, on the coast of the Epirotic Kas- 
sopia, near the Gulf of Ambrakia. He made over 
these three towns to his brother-in-law Alexander, 
whom he exalted to be prince of the Epirotic Mo- 
lossians 1 — deposing the reigning prince Arrhybas. 
He farther attacked the two principal Grecian cities 
in that region — Ambrakia and Leukas ; but here 
he appears to have failed 2 . Detachments of his 
troops showed themselves near Megara and Eretria, 
to the aid of philippising parties in these cities and 
to the serious alarm of the Athenians. Philip 
established more firmly his dominion over Thessaly, 
distributing the country into four divisions, and 
planting a garrison in Pherae, the city, most dis- 
affected to him 3 . We also read, that he again 
overran and subdued the Illyrian, Dardanian, and 
Pseonian tribes on his northern and western bound- 
ary ; capturing many of their towns, and bringing 
back much spoil ; and that he defeated the Thra- 
cian prince Kersobleptes, to the great satisfaction 

1 Justin, viii. 6. Diodorus states that Alexander did not become 
prince until after the death of Arrhybas (xvi. 72). 

5 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 84 ; Demosth. Pals. Leg. 
p. 424-435 ; Philippic iii. p. 117-120 ; Philippic iv. p. 133. 

As these enterprises of Philip against Ambrakia and Leukas are not 
noticed in the second Philippic, but only in orations of later date, we 
may perhaps presume that they did not take place till after Olymp. 
109, 1 — b.c. 344-343. But this is not a very certain inference. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 368, 424, 436; Philipp, iii. 117, 118. iv. 
p. 133; De CoronA, p. 324 ; Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 84. * 

Compare Harpokration v. btKa&apxia. ' * 
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of the Greek cities on and near the Hellespont 1 . 
He is said farther to have re-distributed the popu- 
lation of Macedonia, transferring inhabitants from 
one town to another according as he desired to 
favour or discourage residence — to the great misery 
and suffering of the families so removed 2 . 

Such was the exuberant activity of Philip, felt 
everywhere from the coasts of the Propontis to 
those of the Ionian sea and the Corinthian Gulf. 
Every year his power increased ; while the cities of 
the Grecian world remained passive, uncombined, 
and without recognising any one of their own num- 
ber as leader. The philippising factions were every- 
where rising in arms or conspiring to seize the 
governments for their own account under Philip’s 
auspices ; while those who clung to free and popular 
Hellenism were discouraged and thrown on the 
defensive . 

It was Philip’s policy to avoid or postpone any 
breach of peace with Athens ; the only power under 
whom Grecian combination against him -was prac- 
ticable. But a politician like Demosthenes foresaw 
clearly enough the coming absorption of the Gre- 
cian world, Athens included, into the dominion of 
Macedonia, unless some means could be found of 
reviving among its members a spirit of vigorous 
and united defence. In or before the year 344 b.c., 

1 IKodor. xvi. 69, 71. 

3 Justin, viii. 6, 6. “ Reversus in regnum, ut pecora pastores nunc 
in hvbemos, none in eestivos salt us trajieiunt — sic ille populos et urbes, 
ut illi vel replenda vel derelinquenda qusequae loca videbantur, ad libi— 
dmem suam transfert. Miseranda ubique facies et similis excidio erat/’ 
&C. Compare Livy, xl. 3, where similar proceedings of Philip son of 
Demetrius (b.c. 182) are described. 

9 See a striking passage in the fourth Philippic of Demosthenes, - 
n. 132 * ™ 
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we find this orator again coming forward in the 
Athenian assembly, persuading his countrymen 
to send a mission into Peloponnesus, and going 
himself among the envoys 1 . He addressed both 
to the Messenians and Argeians emphatic remon- 
strances on their devotion to Philip ; reminding 
them that from excessive fear and antipathy towards 
Sparta, they were betraying to him their own free- 
dom, as well as that of all their Hellenic brethren*. 
Though heard with approbation, he does not flatter 
himself with having worked any practical change in 
their views 3 . But it appears that envoys reached 
Athens (in 344-343 b.c.) to whom some answer 
was required, and it is in suggesting that answer 
that Demosthenes delivers his second Philippic. 
He denounces Philip anew, as an aggressor stretch- 
ing his power on every side, violating the peace 
with Athens, and preparing ruin for the Grecian 
world 4 . Without advising immediate war, he calls 
on the Athenians to keep watch and ward, and to 
organise defensive alliance among the Greeks ge- 
nerally. 

The activity of Athens, unfortunately, was shown 

1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 25 ' 2 . 

2 Demosth. Philipp, ii. p. /I, 7-. Demosthenes himself reports to 
the Athenian assembly (in 34-1 -3-13 B.c.) what he had saiil to the Mes- 
senians and Argeians. 

3 Demosth. Philipp, ii. p. 7- 

4 Demosth. Philipp, ii. p. 66-7-- Who these envoys were, or from 
whence they came, does not appear from the oration. Libanius in Ins 
Argument says that they hail come jointly from Philip, from the Ar- 
geians, and from the Messenians. Dionysius Hal. (ad Ammaeum, 
p. 737) states that they came out of Peloponnesus. 

I cannot bring myself to believe, on the authority of Libanius, that 
there were any envoy’s present from Philip. The tenor of the discourse 
appears to contradict that supposition. 
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in nothing but words ; to set off against the vi- 
gorous deeds of Philip. But they were words of 
Demosthenes, the force of which was felt by Philip’s 
partisans in Greece, and occasioned such annoyance 
to Philip himself that he sent to Athens more than 
once envoys and letters of remonstrance. His 
envoy, an eloquent Byzantine named Python 1 , ad- 
dressed the Athenian assembly with much success, 
complaining of the calumnies of the orators against 
Philip — asserting emphatically that Philip was ani- 
mated with the best sentiments towards Athens, 
and desired only to have an opportunity of ren- 
dering service to her — and offering to review and 
amend the terms of the late peace. Such general 
assurances of friendship, given with eloquence and 
emphasis, produced considerable effect in the Athe- 
nian assembly, as they had done from the mouth 
of ABschines during the discussions on the peace. 
The proposal of Python was taken up by the 
Athenians, and two amendments were proposed. 
1. Instead of the existing words of the peace — “That 
each party should have what they actually had ” — 
it was moved to substitute this phrase — “ That 
each party should have their ownV’ 2. That not 

1 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 81, 82. Wjniewski (Com- 
ment. Histor. in Demosth. De Corona, p. 140) thinks that the embassy 
of Python to Athens is the very embassy to which the second Philippic 
of Demosthenes provides or introduces a reply. I agree with Bobnecke 
in regarding this supposition as improbable. 

s Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 81. Ilf pi 3e rijt flpvwjr, v” 

tdotrap ijptv ol irpf<r@€ts oi trap skclvov 7 re ptpdevTes f TTdifop- 
6a>cracr0a i, or* fttt}paip$ta<rap(6a, o 77 a pa natriv avBpimois opo\o~ 
yelrai Sucaiov (mat, «ar tpovs *x tlv T « iavraiv, iip(fn<rfir)Tfi (Philip) 
pr, SfSioKi 'mi, pr)8e tovs irpiapn r row tlpr,Ktrcu 'irpos vpis, &C. 

Compare Demosth. Pals. Leg. p. 398. 
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merely the allies of Athens and of Philip, but also 
all the other Greeks, should be included in the 
peace ; That all of them should remain free and 
autonomous ; That if any of them were attacked, 
the parties to the treaty on both sides would lend 
them armed assistance forthwith. 3. That Philip 
should be required to make restitution of those 
places, Doriskus, Serreium, &c., which he had cap- 
tured from Kersobleptes after the day when peace 
was sworn at Athens. 

The first amendment appears to have been moved 
by a citizen named Hegesippus, a strenuous anti- 
philippising politician, supporting the same views 
as Demosthenes. Python, with the other envoys of 
Philip, present in the assembly, either accepted 
these amendments, or at least did not protest 
against them. He partook of the public hospi- 
tality of the city as upon an understanding mutu- 
ally settled 1 . Hegesippus with other Athenians 
was sent to Macedonia to procure the ratification 
of Philip ; who admitted the justice of the second 
amendment, offered arbitration respecting the third, 
but refused to ratify the first — disavowing both the 
general proposition and the subsequent acceptance 
of his envoys at Athens 2 . Moreover he displayed 
great harshness in the reception of Hegesippus and 

1 Pseudo-Demostli. De Ilalonneso. p. SI. See Ulpian ad Demosth. 
Fals. Leg. p. 364. 

3 Pseudo-Demosth. De Ilalonneso, p. SI. 84, 85. iok/h rr-'jnrft pij 
ScSaucc; na (Philip contends that he never tendered the terms of peace 

for amendment) prjde rovt irpf<r[itit rav t dprjKevai tv pot vpat 

Tovro ro itrampBmpa (the second amendment) opokoyar if r§ 
tmorokfi, its axoitTf, SUai 6v t’ emu xai dtjpo&u, &c. 
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his colleagues ; banishing from Macedonia the Athe- 
nian poet Xenokleides, for having shown hospitality 
towards them 1 . The original treaty therefore re- 
mained unaltered. 

Hegesippus and his colleagues had gone to Mace- 
donia, not simply to present for Philip’s acceptance 
the two amendments just indicated, but also to de- 
mand from him the restoration of the little island 
of Halonnesus (near Skiathos), which he had taken 
since the peace. Philip denied that the island be- 
longed to the Athenians, or that they had any right 
to make such a demand ; affirming that he had 
taken it, not from them, but from a pirate named 
Sostratus, who was endangering the navigation of 
the neighbouring sea — and that it now belonged to 
him. If the Athenians disputed this, he offered 
to submit the question to arbitration ; to restore 
the island to Athens, should the arbitrators decide 
against him — or to give it to her, even should they 
decide in his favour 2 . 

1 Hegesippus was much denounced by the philippising orators at 
Athens (Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 364). His embassy to Philip has been 
treated by some authors as enforcing a “ grossly sophistical construc- 
tion of an article in the peace,” which Philip justly resented. But 
in my judgement it was no construction of the original treaty, nor was 
there any sophistry on the part of Athens. It was an amended clause, 
presented by the Athenians in place of the original. They never 
affirmed that the amended clause meant the same thing as the clause 
prior to amendment. On the contrary, they imply that the meaning 
is not the same — and it is on that ground that they submit the amended 
form of words. 

5 Compare Pseudo-Demosth . De Halonneso, p. 77, and the Epistola 
Philippi, p. 162. The former says, cAeyc Sc sal irpos rj/ias toiovtovs 
\ oyovs, ore irpos airSe e 7r p e cr 3 c f fr a p e r, (OS Xr^crras afpcAoperos TOVTTJV 

vrjrrov KTq<raiT0 3 k ai Trpoinjnfip fivTTjv eavrov cipai. 

Philip’s letter agrees as to the main facts. 
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Since we know that Philip treated Hegesippus 
and the other envoys with peculiar harshness, it is 
probable that the diplomatic argument between 
them, about Halonnesus as well as about other 
matters, was conducted with angry feeling on both 
sides. Hence an island, in itself small and insigni- 
ficant, became the subject of prolonged altercation 
for two or three years. When Hegesippus and 
Demosthenes maintained that Philip had wronged 
the Athenians about Halonnesus, and that it could 
only be received from him in restitution of rightful 
Athenian ownership, not as a gift proprio motu — 
iEschines and others treated the question with de- 
rision, as a controversy about syllables 1 . “Philip 
(they said) offers to give us Halonnesus. Let us 
take it, and set the question at rest. What need 
to care whether he gives it to us, or gives it back to 
us ? ” The comic writers made various jests on the 
same verbal distinction, as though it were a mere 
silly subtlety. But though party-orators and wits 
might here find a point to turn or a sarcasm to 
place, it is certain that well-conducted diplomacy, 
modern as well as ancient, has been always careful 
to note the distinction as important. The question 
here had no reference to capture during war, but 
during peace. No modern diplomatist will accept 
restitution of what has been unlawfully taken, if he 
is called upon to recognise it as gratuitous cession 
from the captor. The plea of Philip — that he had 
taken the island, not from Athens, but from the 
pirate Sostratus — was not a valid excuse, assuming 

1 JSschines adv. Ktesipli. p. 65. c. 30. ircpt avXkafiav buHptpoptvos, 
&c. 
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that the island really belonged to Athens. If 
Sostratus had committed piratical damage, Philip 
ought to have applied to Athens for redress, which 
he evidently did not do. It was only in case of re- 
dress being refused, that he could be entitled to 
right himself by force ; and even then, it may be 
doubted whether his taking of the island could give 
him any right to it against Athens. The Athenians 
refused his proposition of arbitration ; partly because 
they were satisfied of their own right to the island 
— partly because they were jealous of admitting 
Philip to any recognised right of interference with 
their insular ascendency 1 . 

Halonnesus remained under garrison by Philip, 
forming one among many topics of angry commu- 
nication by letters and by envoys, between him and 
Athens — until at length (seemingly about 341 b.c.) 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring island of Pepa- ' 
rethus retook it and carried off his garrison. Upon 
this proceeding Philip addressed several remon- 
strances, both to the Peparethians and to the Athe- 
nians. Obtaining no redress, he attacked Pepare- 
thus, and took severe revenge upon the inhabitants. 
The Athenians then ordered their admiral to make 
reprisals upon him, so that the war, though not yet 
actually declared, was approaching nearer and 
nearer towards renewal 2 . 

1 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 78-80. 

3 EpistoL Philipp, ap. Demosth. p. 162. The oration of Pseudo- 
Demosthenes De Halonneso is a discourse addressed to the people on 
one of these epistolary communications of Philip, brought by some 
envoys who had also addressed the people viva voce. The letter of 
Philip adverted to several other topics besides, but that of Halonnesus 
came first. 
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But it was not only in Halonnesus that Athens 
found herself beset by Philip and the philippising 
factions. Even her own frontier on the side towards 
Boeotia now required constant watching, since the 
Thebans had been relieved from their Phokian 
enemies ; so that she was obliged to keep garrisons 
of hoplites at Drymus and Panaktum 1 . In Megara 
an insurgent party under Perilaus had laid plans for 
seizing the city through the aid of a body of Philip’s 
troops, which could easily be sent from the Mace- 
donian army now occupying Phokis, by sea to 
Pegse, the Megarian post on the Krissaean Gulf. 
Apprised of this conspiracy, the Megarian govern- 
ment solicited aid from Athens. Phokion, con- 
ducting the Athenian hoplites to Megara with the 
utmost celerity, assured the safety of the city, and 
at the same time re-established the Long Walls to 
Nisaea, so as to render it always accessible to Athe- 
nians by sea 2 . In Euboea, the cities of Oreus and 
Eretriafell into the hands of the philippising leaders, 
and became hostile to Athens. In Oreus, the 
greater part of the citizens were persuaded to 
second the views of Philip’s chief adherent Phi- 
listides ; who prevailed on them to silence the remon- 
strances, and imprison the person, of the opposing 
leader Euphrseus, as a disturber of the public peace. 
Philistides then, watching his opportunity, procured 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 4-46. I take these words to denote, not 
any one particular outmarch to these places, hut a standing guard kept 
there, since the exposure of the northern frontier of Attica after the 
peace. For the great importance of Panaktum, as a frontier position 
between Athens and Thebes, see Thucydides, v. 35, 36, 39. 

a Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 368, 435, 446, 448; Philippic iv. p. 133; 
De Coroua, p. 324 ; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. 
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the introduction of a body of Macedonian troops, 
by means of whom be assured to himself the rule 
of the city as Philip’s instrument ; while Euphraeus, 
agonised with grief and alarm, slew himself in 
prison. At Eretria, Kleitarchus with others carried 
on the like conspiracy. Having expelled their 
principal opponents, and refused admission to 
Athenian envoys, they procured 1000 Macedonian 
troops under Hipponikus ; they thus mastered Ere- 
tria itself, and destroyed the fortified seaport called 
Porthmus, in order to break the easy communication 
with Athens. Oreus and Eretria are represented 
by Demosthenes as suffering miserable oppression 
under these two despots, Philistides and Kleitar- 
chus 1 . On the other hand, Chalkis, the chief city 
in Euboea, appears to have been still free, and 
leaning to Athens rather than to Philip, under the 
predominant influence of a leading citizen named 
Kallias. 

At this time, it appears, Philip was personally 
occupied with operations in Thrace ; where he passed 
at least eleven months and probably more 2 , leaving 
the management of affairs in Euboea to his com- 
manders in Phokis and Thessaly. He was now 
seemingly preparing his schemes for mastering the 
important outlets from the Euxine into the iEgean 

1 The general state of things, as here given, at Oreus and Eretna, 
existed at the time when Demosthenes delivered his two orations the 
third Philippic and the oration on the Chersonese ; in the late spring 
and summer of 341 b.c.— De Chersoneso, p. 98, 99, 104 ; Philipp- iii- 
p. 112, 115, 125, 126. 

8ov\cvovtrt yc natrriyovfifvot jcal o'rpf/^Aouprrot (the people of 

Eretria under Kleitarchus, p. 128). 

* Demosth. De Chersoneso, p. 99. 

ft 
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— the Bosphorus and Hellespont — and the Greek 
cities on those coasts. Upon these straits depended 
the main supply of imported corn for Athens and 
a large part of the Grecian world ; and hence the 
great value of the Athenian possession of the Cher- 
sonese. 

Respecting this peninsula, angry disputes now 
arose. To protect her settlers there established, 
Athens had sent Diopeithes with a body of mer- 
cenaries — unprovided with pay, however, and left 
to levy contributions w’here they could ; while 
Philip had taken under his protection and garrisoned 
Kardia — a city situated within the peninsula near its 
isthmus, but ill-disposed to Athens, asserting inde- 
pendence, and admitted at the peace of 346 b.c., by 
iEschines and the Athenian envoys, as an ally of 
Philip to take part in the peace-oaths'. In conjunc- 
tion with the Kardians, Philip had appropriated 
and distributed lands which the Athenian settlers 
affirmed to be theirs ; and when they complained, 
he insisted that they should deal with Kardia as 
an independent city, by reference to arbitration 2 . 
This they refused, though their envoy -dSschines 
had recognised Kardia as an independent ally of 
Philip when the peace was sworn. 

Here was a state of condicting pretensions out of 
which hostilities were sure to grow. The Mace- 
donian troops overran the Chersonese, while Dio- 
peithes on his side made excursions out of the 
peninsula, invading portions of Thrace subject to 

1 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 677 ; De Fals. Leg. p. 396 5 De 
Chersoneso, p. 104, 105. 3 Pseudo- Demosth. De Halomteeo, p.87. 
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Philip; who sent letters of remonstrance to Athens 1 . 
While thus complaining at Athens, Philip was at 
the same time pushing his conquests in Thrace 
against the Thracian princes Kersobleptes, Teres, 
and Sitalkes 2 , upon whom the honorary grant of 
Athenian citizenship had been conferred. 

Accusations The complaints of Philip, and the speeches of his 

against . 1 . ; r .. . 

Diopeithes partisans at Athens, raised a strong feeling against 
by the phi- Diopeithes at Athens, so that the people seemed 
orator^- disposed to recall and punish him. It is against 
nesdefetds this step that Demosthenes protests in his speech 
Mm— on the Chersonese. Both that speech, and his 
the Cherso- third Philippic were delivered in 34 1-340 b.c. ; seem- 
tS pm- ingly in the last half of 341 b.c. In both, he re- 
i‘P pic - sumes that energetic and uncompromising tone of 
hostility towards Philip, which had characterized 
the first Philippic and the Olynthiacs. He calls 
upon his countrymen not only to sustain Diopeithes, 
but also to renew the war vigorously against Philip 
in every other way. Philip (he says), while pre- 
tending in words to keep the peace, had long ago 
broken it by his acts, and by aggressions in num- 
berless quarters. If Athens chose to imitate him 
by keeping the peace in name, let her do so ; but 
at any rate, let her imitate him also by prosecuting 
a strenuous war in reality 3 . Chersonesus, the 
ancient possession of-Athens, could be protected 
only by encouraging and reinforcing Diopeithes; 
Byzantium also was sure to become the next object 


1 DemoSth. De Chersoneso, p. 93 ; Pseu(Ib-DemOstHr4)e Ilalonneso, 
P- 87KXpistol. Philipp, ap. Demosth. p. 161’. 

J-^pistol. Philipp, he. * Philippic iii. p. 112. 
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of Philip’s attack, and ought to be preserved, as 
essential to the interests of Athens, though hitherto 
the Byzantines had been disaffected towards her. 

But even these interests, important as they were, 
must be viewed only as parts of a still more im- 
portant whole. The Hellenic world altogether was 
•in imminent danger 1 ; overridden by Philip’s pro- 
digious military force ; torn in pieces by local fac- 
tions leaning upon his support ; and sinking every 
day into degradation more irrecoverable. There 
was no hope of rescue for the Hellenic name except 
from the energetic and well-directed military action 
of Athens. She must stand forth in all her might 
and resolution ; her citizens must serve in person, 
pay direct taxes readily, and forego for the time 
their festival-fund ; when they had thus shown 
themselves ready to bear the real pinch and hard- 
ship of the contest, then let them send Pound en- 
voys to invoke the aid of other Greeks against the 
common enemy 2 . 

Such, in its general tone, is the striking harangue b.c.341- 

known as the third Philippic. It appears that the 340 ' 

Athenians were now coming round more into har- influence of 

mony with Demosthenes than they had ever been 

before. They perceived — what the orator had long Athenian 

ago pointed out — that Philip went on pushing from 

one acquisition to another, and became only the his motion 
, . J . to Euboea 

more dangerous in proportion as others were qui- — oreua 
escent. They were really alarmed for the safety of ^ube^* 
the two important positions of the Hellespont and 
Bosphorus. From this time to the battle of Chae- ^^ cfaed 
roneia, the positive influence of Demosthenes in p^p- 

1 Philippic iii. p. 118, 1 19. s Philippic iii. p. 129, 130. 

VOL. XI. 2 S 
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determining the proceedings of his countrymen, 
becomes very considerable. He had already been 
employed several times as envoy — to Peloponnesus 
(344-343 b.c.), to Ambrakia, Leukas, Korkyra, the 
Illyrians, and Thessaly. He now moved, first a 
mission of envoys to Euboea, where a plan of ope- 
rations was probably concerted with Kallias and. 
the Chalkidians — and subsequently, the despatch of 
a military force to the same island, against Oreus 
and Eretria 1 * . This expedition, commanded byPho- 
kion, was successful. Oreus and Eretria were libe- 
rated ; Kleitarchus and Philistides, with the Mace- 
donian troops, were expelled from the island, though 
both in vain tried to propitiate Athens 4 . Kallias 
also, with the Chalkidians of Euboea, and the Me- 
garians, contributed as auxiliaries to this success 3 . 
On his proposition, supported by Demosthenes, the 
attendance and tribute from deputies of the Euboic 
cities to the synod at Athens, were renounced ; and 
in place of it was constituted an Euboic synod, 
sitting at Chalkis ; independent of, yet allied with, 
Athens 4 . In this Euboic synod Kallias was the 

1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 252. 5 Diodor. xvi. 74. 

* Stephanus Byz. v. 'Qpcos. 

4 JSschines adv. Ktesiphont. p. 6/, 68. jEschines greatly stigmatises 
Demosthenes for having deprived the Athenian synod of these im- 
portant members. But the Eubcean members certainly had not been 
productive of any good to Athens by their attendance, real or nominal, 
at her synod, for some years past. The formation of a free Euboic 
synod probably afforded the best chance of ensuring real harmony 
between the island and Athens. 

jEsehinea gives here a long detail of allegations, abont the corrupt 
intrigues between Demosthenes and Kallias at Athens. Many of these 
allegations are impossible to reconcile with what we know of the course 
of history at the time. We must recollect that JEsehines makes the 

statement eleven years after the events. 
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leading man ; forward both as a partisan of Athens 
and as an enemy of Philip. He pushed his attack 
beyond the limits of Euboea to the Gulf of Pagasee, 
from whence probably came the Macedonian troops 
who had formed the garrison of Oreus under Phi- 
listides. He here captured several of the towns 
allied with or garrisoned by Philip ; together with 
various Macedonian vessels, the crews of which he 
sold as slaves. For these successes the Athenians 
awarded to him a -public vote of thanks 1 . He also 
employed himself (during the autumn and winter 
of 341-340b.c.) in travelling as missionary through- 
out Peloponnesus, to organise a confederacy against 
Philip. In that mission he strenuously urged the 
cities to send deputies to a congress at Athens, in 
theensuing month Anthesterion (February), 340b. c. 
But though he made flattering announcement at 
Athens of concurrence and support promised to 
him, the projected congress came to nothing 5 . 

While the important success in Euboea relieved 
Athens from anxiety on that side, Demosthenes was 
sent as envoy to the Chersonese and to Byzantium. 
He would doubtless encourage Diopeithes, and may 
perhaps have carried to him some reinforcements. 
But his services were principally useful at Byzan- 
tium. That city had long been badly disposed 
towards Athens — from recollections of the Social 
War, and from jealousy about the dues on corn- 

1 Epistol. Philipp, ap. Demosth. p. 1.59. 

* Machines adv. Ktesiph. 1. c. /Kselmies here specifies the month, 
but not the year. It appears to me that Anthesterion, 340 b.c. (Olyntp. 
109, 4 ), is the most likely date ; though Bohnecke and others place it a 
year earlier. 

2 s 2 
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ships passing the Bosphorus ; moreover, it had 
been for some time in alliance with Philip ; who 
was now exerting all his efforts to prevail on the 
Byzantines to join him in active warfare against 
Athens. So effectively did Demosthenes employ 
his eloquence at Byzantium, that he frustrated this 
purpose, overcame the unfriendly sentiment of the 
citizens, and brought them to see how much it 
concerned both their interest and their safety to 
combine with Athens in resisting the farther pre- 
ponderance of Philip. The Byzantines, together 
with their allies and neighbours the Perinthians, 
contracted alliance with Athens. Demosthenes 
takes just pride in having achieved for his country- 
men this success as a statesman and diplomatist, 
in spite of adverse probabilities. Had Philip been 
able to obtain the active cooperation of Byzantium 
and Perinthus, he would have become master of the 
corn-supply and probably of the Hellespont also, 
so that war in those regions would have become 
almost impracticable for Athens'. 

As this unexpected revolution in the policy of 
Byzantium was eminently advantageous to Athens, 

1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 254, 304, 308. fiovXopepos rfjs viTonrop- 
Trias tcvpios ycvtaOat, (Philip), 7 rapikOatp ini OpaKfjs B v(asrriovs crvp- 
pa\ovs ovras avnS to ptv irpotrov tj£iov crvp. 7 ro\(pciv rov npos vpas 
noktpop, & c. 

4 p*p cfjLTj 7 roXtreta dm rov top 'EWt)(T 7 Tovtov Zx €iV 4>tXMrfl‘°*'> 

Aa fiovra Bufapnop, (rvpnokcpeip tovs Bv£aprlovs rjpdip 7 rpoS avroP 

{iiroirprtv} T*V 6 K<a\v<ras top 'EWtjo-itoptop dWoTpuo&rjpoi #far 

mounts tovs xp6povs ; (p. 255.) 

Compare JSschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 90. 

That Demosthenes foresaw, several months earlier, the plans of 
Philip upon Byzantium, is evident from the orations De Chersoneso, 
p, 93-106, and Philippic hi. p. 115. 
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so it was proportionally mortifying to Philip ; who 
resented it so much, that he shortly afterwards 
commenced the siege of Perinthus by land and sea 1 , 
a little before Midsummer 340 b.c. He brought 
up his fleet through the Hellespont into the Pro- 
pontis, and protected it in its passage, against the 
attack of the Athenians in Hie Chersonese 2 , by 
causing his land-force to traverse and lay waste 
that peninsula. This was a violation of Athenian 
territory, adding one more to the already accumu- 
lated causes of war. At the same time, it appears 
that he now let loose his cruisers against the Athe- 
nian merchantmen, many of which he captured and 
appropriated. These captures, together with the 
incursions on the Chersonese, served as last addi- 
tional provocations, working up the minds of the 
Athenians to a positive declaration of war 3 . Shortly 
after Midsummer 340 b.c., at the beginning of the 
archonship of Theophrastus, they passed a formal 
decree 4 to remove the column on w'hich the peace of 
346b. c. stood recorded, and to renew the war openly 


1 Diodor. xvi. 74. 

* Epistola Philippi ap. Demosth. p. lfi.'L 

3 That these were the two last causes which immediately preceded 
and determined the declaration of war, we may see by Demosthenes, De 
( ’orona. p. 249 — Kai fif/v r ijv tipr/v tjc y tKcivoc cXiure rd irXoia \af3i>v, 
°v% tj 7 roXtr, &c. 

’AXX’ tTTttOri (fiavfpws tJSt] to TrXoia eVrrrvXr/TO, Xeppoinjfros t ~vp0(~LTO, 
«7rt ttjv ' Attiktiv tnopcveff avdpomos, niKfT tv uuihvrSnrriiTtpto Til rrpay- 
para r}v t aXX’ trcumjicci noKtpos, &c. (p. 274). 

4 Philochorus, Frag. IBS, ed. Didot ; Dionys. Hal. ad Ammseum, 
p. 738—741 ; Diodorus, xvi. 77- The citation given by Dionysius out 
of Philochorus is on one point not quite accurate. It states that De- 
mosthenes moved the decisive resolution for declaring war; whereas 
Demosthenes himself tells us that none of the motions at this juncture 
were made by him (De Corona, p. 250). 
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and explicitly against Philip. It seems probable 
that this was done while Demosthenes was still 
absent on his mission at the Hellespont and Bos- 
phorus ; for he expressly states that none of the 
decrees immediately bringing on hostilities were 
moved bv him, but all of them by other citizens 1 ; a 
statement which we may reasonably believe, since 
he would be rather proud than ashamed of such an 
initiative. 

b.c. 340. About the same time, as it would appear, Philip 
tfpwup! on his side addressed a manifesto and declaration 
declaring 0 f war to the Athenians. In this paper he enume- 

wsr against _ . ... 

Athens. rated many wrongs done by them to him, and still 
remaining unredressed in spite of formal remon- 
strance ; for which wrongs he announced his inten- 
tion of taking a just revenge by open hostilities*. 

1 Deinostli. De Corona, p. 250. It will be seen that I take no notice 
of the two decrees of the Athenians, and the letter of Philip, embodied 
in the oration De Corona, p. 249, 250, 251. I have already stated that 
all the documents which we read as attached to this oration are so 
tainted either with manifest error or with causes of doubt, that I can- 
not cite them as authorities in this history, wherever they stand alone. 
Accordingly, I take no account either of the supposed siege of Selym- 
bria, mentioned in Philip’s pretended letter, but mentioned nowhere 
else — nor of the twenty Athenian ships captured by the Macedonian 
admiral Amyntas, and afterwards restored by Philip on the remonstrance 
of the Athenians, mentioned in the pretended Athenian decree moved 
by Eubulus. Neither Demosthenes, nor Philochorus, nor Diodorus, 
nor Justin, says anything about the siege of Selymbria, though all 
of them allude to the attacks on Byzantium and Perinthus. I do 
not believe that the siege of Selymbria ever occurred. Moreover, 
Athenian vessels captured, but afterwards restored by Philip on re- 
monstrance from the Athenians, can hardly have been the actual cause 
of war. 

The pretended decrees and letter do not fit the passage of Demo- 
sthenes to which they are attached. 

2 Epistol. Philipp, ap. Demosth. p. 165. This Epistle of Philip to 
the Athenians appears here inserted among the orations of Demosthenes. 
Some critics reject it as spurious, but I see no sufficient ground for 
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He adverted to the seizure, on Macedonian soil, of 
Nikias his herald carrying despatches ; the Athe- 
nians (he alleged) had detained this herald as pri- 
soner for ten months and had read the despatches 
publicly in their assembly. He complained that 
Athens had encouraged the inhabitants of Thasos, 
in harbouring triremes from Byzantium and priva- 
teers from other quarters, to the annoyance of Ma- 
cedonian commerce. He dwelt on the aggressive 
proceedings ofDiopeithes in Thrace, and of fCallias 
in the Gulf of Pagasse. He denounced the appli- 
cation made by Athens to the Persians for aid 
against him, as a departure from Hellenic patriot- 
ism, and from the Athenian maxims of aforetime. 
He alluded to the unbecoming intervention of 
Athens in defence of the Thracian princes Teres 
and Kersobleptes, neither of them among the sworn 
partners in the peace, against him ; to the protec- 
tion conferred by Athens on the inhabitants of 
Peparethus, whom he had punished for hostilities 
against his garrison in Halonnesus ; to the danger 
incurred by his fleet in sailing up the Hellespont, 
from the hostilities of the Athenian settlers in the 
Chersonese, who had cooperated with his enemies 
the Byzantines, and had rendered it necessary for 
him to guard the ships by marching a land-force 

such an opinion. Whether it be the composition of Philip himself, or 
of some Greek employed in Philip's cabinet, is a point which vve have 
no means of determining. 

The oration of Demosthenes which is said to be delivered in reply to 
this letter of Philip (Orat. xi), is, in my judgement, wrongly described. 
Not only it has no peculiar bearing on the points contained in the letter 
— but it must also be two or three months later in date, since it men- 
tions the aid sent by the Persian satraps to Perinthns, and the raising 
of the siege of that city by Philip (p. 153). 
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the instigation of Demosthenes and others, the 
Athenians decreed to equip a naval force, which 
was sent under Chares to the Hellespont and Pro- 
pontis. 

Meanwhile Philip brought up to the siege of 
Perinthus an army of 30,000 men, and a stock of 
engines and projectiles such as had never before 
been seen 1 . His attack on this place was remark- 
able not only for great bravery and perseverance 
on both sides, but also for the extended scale of the 
military operations 2 . Perinthus was strong and 
defensible ; situated on a promontory terminating 
in abrupt cliffs southward towards the Propontis, 
unassailable from seaward, but sloping, though 
with a steep declivity towards the land, with which 
it was joined by an isthmus of not more than a fur- 
long in breadth. Across this isthmus stretched 
the outer wall, behind which were seen the houses 
of the town, lofty, strongly built, and rising one 
above the other in terraces up the ascent of the 
promontory. Philip pressed the place with re- 
peated assaults on the outer wall ; battering it 
with rams, undermining it by sap, and rolling up 
moveable towers said to be 120 feet in height (higher 

] How much improvement Philip had made in engines for siege, as 
a part of his general military organisation — is attested in a curious 
passage of a later author on mechanics. Athenaeus, De Machinis ap. 
Auctor. Mathem. Veter, p. 3, ed. Paris. — imSoaiv be ebafiev 17 rotarm) 
Hrjxavovotia anacra Kara tt)v tov At owtriov tov SuceAiarrov TVpamiSa, 
Kara re TfjV $tX(7nroo tov ’Apvvrov fiaerCheiav, ore tjroAiop/eet B v£ovtiovs 
'tCXimros. Evrjfupft 8e T7] roiavry T€^vr/ IloXueiSos 6 0e aaaXbs, ov ol 
patbjral trvvferrpa tcvovto 'AAcgdv&pa. 

Respecting the engines employed by Dionysius of Syracuse, see 
Diodor. xiv. 42, 4 S, 50. 

8 Diodor. xvi. 74-76; Plutarch, Vit. Alexandri, e. 70; also Laconic. 
Apophthegm, p. 215, and De Fortune Alexan. p. 339. 
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even than the towers of the Perinthian wall), so as 
to chase away the defenders by missiles, and to 
attempt an assault by boarding-planks hand to 
hand. The Perinthians, defending themselves with 
energetic valour, repelled him for a long time from 
the outer wall. At length the besieging engines, 
with the reiterated attacks of Macedonian soldiers 
animated by Philip’s promises, overpowered . this 
wall, and drove them back into the town. It was 
found, however, that the town itself supplied a 
new defensible position to its citizens. The lower 
range of houses, united by strong barricades across 
the streets, enabled the Perinthians still to hold 
out. In spite of all their efforts, however, the 
town would have shared the fate of Olynthus, had 
they not been sustained by effective foreign aid. 
Not only did their Byzantine kinsmen exhaust 
themselves to furnish every sort of assistance by 
sea, but also the Athenian fleet, and Persian satraps 
on the Asiatic side of the Propontis, cooperated. 
A body of Grecian mercenaries under Apollodorus, 
sent across from Asia by the Phrygian satrap 
Arsites, together with ample supplies of stores 
by sea, placed Perinthus in condition to defy the 
besiegers 1 . 

After a siege which can hardly have lasted less 
than three months, Philip found all his efforts 
against Perinthus baffled. He then changed his 
plan, withdrew a portion of his forces, and suddenly 
appeared before Byzantium. The walls were strong, 
but inadequately manned and prepared ; much of 

1 Demosth. ad Philip, Epistol. p. 153 ; Diodor. xvi. 75 ; Pausanias, i. 

29. 7. 
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the Byzantine force being in service at Perinthus. 
Among several vigorous attacks, Philip contrived 
to effect a surprise on a dark and stormy night, 
which was very near succeeding. The Byzantines 
defended themselves bravely, and even defeated 
his fleet ; but they too were rescued chiefly by 
foreign aid. Tbe Athenians — now acting under the 
inspirations of Demosthenes, who exhorted them to 
bury in a generous oblivion all their past grounds 
of offence against Byzantium — sent a still more 
powerful fleet to the rescue, under the vigorous 
guidance of Phokion 1 instead of the loose and rapa- 
cious Chares. Moreover the danger of Byzantium 
called forth strenuous efforts from the chief islanders 
of the zEgean — Chians, Rhodians, Koans, &c., to 
whom it was highly important that Philip should 
not become master of tbe great passage for im- 
ported corn into the Grecian seas. The large com- 
bined fleet thus assembled was fully sufficient to 
protect Byzantium®. Compelled to abandon tbe 
siege of that city as well as of Perinthus, Philip 
was farther baffled in an attack on the Chersonese. 
Phokion not only maintained against him the full 

1 Plutarch, PhokioD, c. 14 ; Plutarch, Yit. X. Orat. p. 848-851. To 
this fleet of Phokion, Demosthenes contributed the outfit of a trireme, 
while the orator Hyperides sailed with the fleet as trierarch. See 
Boeckh, Urkunden fiber das Attische See-Wesen, p. 441, 442, 498. 
From that source the obscure chronology of the period now before us 
derives some light; since it becomes certain that the expedition of 
Chares began during tbe archonship of Nichomaclides ; that is, in the 
year before Midsummer 340 b.c. ; while the expedition of Phokion and 
Kephisophon began in the year following— after Midsummer 340 b.c. 

See some anecdotes respecting this siege of Byzantium by Philip, 
collected from later authors (Dionysius Byzantinus, Hesychius Milesins 
and others) by the diligence of Bohnecke — Forschungen, p. 470 *«??• 

* Diodor. xvi. 77 ; Plutarch, Demostben. c. 17. 
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security of the Propontis and its adjoining straits, 
but also gained various advantages over him both 
by land and sea 1 . 

These operations probably occupied the last six 
months of 340 b.c. They constituted the most im- 
portant success gained by Athens, and the most 
serious reverse experienced by Philip, since the 
commencement of war between them. Coming as 
they did immediately after the liberation of Euboea 
in the previous year, they materially improved the 
position of Athens against Philip. Phokion and 
his fleet not only saved the citizens of Byzantium 
from all the misery of a capture by Macedonian 
soldiers, but checked privateering, and protected 
the trade-ships so efficaciously, that corn became 
unusually abundant and cheap both at Athens and 
throughout Greece* : and Demosthenes, as states- 
man and diplomatist, enjoyed the credit of having 
converted Euboea into a friendly and covering 
neighbour for Athens, instead of being a shelter for 
Philip’s marauding cruisers — as well as of bringing 
round Byzantium from the Macedonian alliance to 
that of Athens, and thus preventing both the Hel- 
lespont and the corn-trade from passing into Philip’s 
hands 3 . The warmest votes of thanks, together 
with wreaths in token of gratitude, were decreed to 
Athens by the public assemblies of Byzantium, Pe- 
rinthus, and the various towns of the Chersonese 4 ; 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 14. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 255 ; Plutarch, De dor. Athen. p. 350. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 305, 30G, 307 : comp.^p. 253. pcra raCra 
8t roiis anwroXovs navras aireoTriXa, k off ous Xfppom)<ros iaw6t), Mi 
Bvfavnov xai jtovtcc o» ereppa^oi, &c. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 255 , 257. That these votes of thanks were 
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while the Athenian public assembly also decreed 
and publicly proclaimed a similar vote of thanks and 
admiration to Demosthenes. The decree, moved by 
Aristonikus, was so unanimously popular at the 
time, that neither iEschines nor any of the other 
enemies of Demosthenes thought it safe to impeach 
the mover 1 . 

In the recent military operations, on so large a 
scale, against Byzantium and Perinthus, Philip had 
found himself in conflict not merely with Athens, 
but also with Chians, Rhodians and others ; an un- 
usually large muster of confederate Greeks. To 
break up this confederacy, he found it convenient 
to propose peace, and to abandon his designs against 
Byzantium and Perinthus — the point on which the 
alari»of the confederates chiefly turned. By with- 
drawing his forces from the Propontis, he was en- 
abled to conclude peace with the Byzantines and 
most of the maritime Greeks who bad joined in re- 
lieving them. The combination against him was 
thus dissolved, though with Athens 2 and her more 
intimate allies his naval war still continued. While 

passed, is authenticated by the words of the oration itself. Docu- 
ments are inserted in the oration, purporting to be the decree of the 
Byzantines and Perinthians, and that of the Chersonesite cities. I do 
not venture to cite these as genuine, considering how many of the other 
documents annexed to this oration are decidedly spurious. 

! Demosth. p. 253. Aristonikus is again mentioned, p. 302. A docu- 
ment appears, p. 263, purporting to be the vote of the Athenians to 
thank and crown Demosthenes, proposed by Aristonikus. The name 
of the Athenian archon is wrong, as in all the other documents em- 
bodied in tin* oration, where the name of an Athenian archon appears. 

* Diodorus (avi-57) mentions this peace; stating that Philip raised 
the sieges of Bottom and Perinthus, and made peace wpdr ’A<V 
tmiaut «d rovr SXkmjt 'EiXymr row invrurv^mt. 

Wetseling (ad loc.) and Weiske (De Hyperbold, n. p. 41) both doubt 
Bus Of this peace. Neither Bbhsecke nor Winiewski recognise 
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he multiplied cruisers and privateers to make up 
by prizes his heavy outlay during the late sieges, 
he undertook with his land-force an enterprise, 
during the spring of 339 b.c., against the Scythian 
king Atheas ; whose country, between Mount Hse- 
mus and the Danube, he invaded with success, 
bringing away as spoil a multitude of youthful 
slaves of both sexes, as well as cattle. On his return 
however across Mount Haemus, he was attacked 
on a sudden by the Thracian tribe Triballi, and 
sustained a defeat ; losing all his accompanying 
captives, and being himself badly wounded through 
the thigh 1 . This expedition and its consequences 
occupied Philip during the spring and summer of 
339 b.c. 

Meanwhile the naval war of Athens against Philip 
was more effectively carried on, and her marine 
better organised, than eyer it had been before. This 
was chiefly owing to an important reform proposed 
and carried by Demosthenes, immediately on the 
declaration of war against Philip in the summer of 

it. Mr. Clinton admits it in a note to his Appendix 16. p. 292 ; though 
he docs not insert it in his column of events in the tables. 

I perfectly concur with these authors in dissenting from Diodorus, 
so far as Athens is concerned. The supposition that peace was con- 
cluded between Philip and Athens at this time is distinctly negatived 
by the language of Demosthenes (De Corona, p. 2/5, 2/6); indirectly 
also by iEschines. Both from Demosthenes and from Philochorus 
it appears sufficiently clear, in my judgement, that the war between 
Philip and the Athenians went on without interruption from the summer 
of 340 b.c., to the battle of Chscroueia in August 338. 

But I see no reason for disbelieving Diodorus, in so far as he states 
that Philip made peaee with the other Greeks — Byzantines, Perinthiaiu, 
Chians, Rhodians, &c. 

1 Justin, ix. 2, 3. rEschines alludes to this expedition again at the 
Scythians during the spring of the archon Theophrastus, or 339 b.c. 
(dEschin. coat. Ktesiph. p. 71). 
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340 b.c. Enjoying as he did, now after long 
public experience, the increased confidence of his 
fellow-citizens, and being named superintendent of 
the navy 1 , he employed his influence not only in 
procuring energetic interference both as to Euboea 
and Byzantium, but also in correcting deep-seated 
abuses which nullified the efficiency of the Athenian 
marine department. 

The law of Periander (adopted in 357 b.c) had 
distributed the burthen of the trierarcliy among 
the 1200 richest citizens on the taxable property- 
schedule, arranged in twenty fractions called Sym- 
mories, of sixty persons each. Among these men, 
the 300 richest, standing distinguished, as leaders 
of the Symmories, were invested with the direction 
and enforcement of all that concerned their collective 
agency and duties. The purpose of this law had 
been to transfer the cost of trierarchy — a sum of 
about 40, 50 or 60 minee for each trireme, defray- 
ing more or less of the outfit — which had originally 
been borne by a single rich man as his turn came 
round, and afterwards by two rich men in conjunc- 
tion — to a partnership more or less numerous, con- 
sisting of five, six, or even fifteen or sixteen members * 
of the same symmory. The number of such partners 
varied according to the number of triremes required 
by the state to be fitted out in any one year. If 
only few triremes were required, sixteen contributors 
might he allotted to defray collectively the trierar- 
chic cost of each : if on the other hand many tri- 
remes were needed, a less number of partners, 
perhaps no more than five or six, could be allotted 

* cent. Kte»ph. p. 85. c. 80. to* *avr«<rC. 
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to each — since the total number of citizens whose 
tarn it was to be assessed in that particular year 
was fixed. The assessment upon each partner was 
of course heavier, in proportion as the number of 
partners assigned to a trireme was smaller. Each 
member of the partnership, whether it consisted of 
five, of six, or of sixteen, contributed in equal pro- 
portion towards the cost 1 . The richer members of 
the partnership thus paid no greater sum than the 
poorer ; and sometimes even evaded any payment 
of their own, by contracting with some one to dis- 
charge the duties of the post, on condition of a total 
sum not greater than that which they had them- 
selves collected from these poorer members. 

According to Demosthenes, the poorer members 
of these trierarchic symmories were sometimes 
pressed down almost to ruin by the sums demanded ; 
so that they complained bitterly, and even planted 
themselves in the characteristic attitude of sup- 
pliants at Munychia or elsewhere in the city. When 
their liabilities to the state were not furnished in 

1 Demosthen. De Corona, p , 260-262. fjv yap avrotr (to Is qyep6<n 
Tali' trvppoptwv) (K piv twv npOTtpav vopwv (TvvcKKatStKa \fiTOvpyftv — 
avrots piv pivpa sac ovSiv avaXio’Kovo'tv, tovs S' airopovs twv ttoXitwv 

(TUTpiftovaiv « Si to 0 epov vopov to yiyvapt vov Kara Trjv oinrLav 

fKaarov Tl 6«wu* jcai Svoiv i(pavrj Tpiqpap\os 6 rrjs ptai cktos Ka\ Sckotos 
• np&rtpov trvvTtXrjc' oiSi yap TpiT)pap\ovs in wvopafav iavTovt, aAAo 
avvrekiis. 

The trierarchy, and the trierarchic symmories, at Athens, are subjects 
not perfectly known ; the best expositions respecting them are to be 
found in Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens (b. iv, cl). 1 1-13), and in 
his other work, Urkunden iiber das Attische Seewesen (ch. xi. xii. xiii.); 
besides Parreidt, De Symmoriis, part ii. p. 22, seq. 

The fragment of Hyperides (cited by Harpokration v, 2vppapU) r 
alluding to the trierarchic reform of Demosthenes, though briefiyand 
obscurely, is an interesting confirmation of the oration De Coronfc. 

VOL. XI. 2 * 
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time, they became subject to imprisonment by the 
officers superintending the outfit of the armament. 
In addition to such private hardship, there arose 
great public mischief from the money not being at 
once forthcoming ; the armament being delayed in 
its departure, and forced to leave Peirseus either in 
bad condition or without its full numbers. Hence 
arose, in great part, the ill-success of Athens in 
her maritime enterprises against Philip, before the 
peace of 346 b.c . 1 

The same influences, which had led originally to 
the introduction of such abuses, stood opposed to 
the orator in his attempted amendment. The body 

1 There is a point in the earlier oration of Demosthenes De Symmoriis, 
illustrating the grievance which he now reformed. That grievance 
consisted, for one main portion, in the fact, that the richest citizen in 
a trierarchic partnership paid a sum no greater (sometimes even less) 
than the poorest. Non it is remarkable that this unfair apportionment 
of charge might have occurred, and is noway guarded against, in the 
symmories as proposed by Demosthenes himself. His symmories, 
each comprising sixty persons or ^yth of the total active 1200, are 
directed to divide themselves into five fractions of twelve persons each, 
or T&tfdth of the 1200. Each group of twelve is to comprise the richest 
alongside of the poorest members of the sixty (avravanKrjpovvras irpbs 
tAv timopirrarov del robs diropardrovs, p. 1 82), so that each group would 
contain individuals very unequal in wealth, though the aggregate wealth 
of one group would be nearly equal to that of another. These twelve 
persons were to defray collectively the cost of trierarchy for one ship, 
two ships, or three ships, according to the number of ships which the 
state might require (p. 183). But Demosthenes nowhere points out in 
what proportions^ they were to share the expense aiqpng them ; whether 
tfc* richest citizens among the twelve were to pay only an equal sum 
VR&h the poorest, or a sum greater in proportion to their wealth. There 
®* nothing ha his project to prevent the rieher members from insisting 
th at all sh ould pay equally. This is the very abuse that he denounced 
afterwards (in 340 bji.), as actually realized— and corrected by a new 
law. The oration of Demosthenes De Symmoriis, omitting as it does 
all positive determination as to proportions of payment, helps us to 
understand how the abuse grew up. 
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of Three Hundred, the richest men in the state — 
the leader or richest individual in each symmory, 
with those who stood second or third in order of 
wealth — employed every effort to throw out the 
proposition , and tendered large bribes toDemosthenes 
(if we may credit his assertion) as inducements for 
dropping it. He was impeached moreover under 
the Graphs Paranomon, as mover of an unconstitu- 
tional or illegal decree. It required no small share 
of firmness and public spirit, combined with ap- 
proved eloquence and an established name, to 
enable Demosthenes to contend against these 
mighty enemies. 

His new law caused the charge of trierarchy to 
be levied upon jail the members of the symmories, 
or upon all above a certain minimum of property, 
in proportion to their rated property ; but it seems, 
if we rightly make out, to have somewhat heightened 
the minimum, , so that the aggregate number of 
persons chargeable was diminished 1 . Every citizen 
rated at ten talents was assessed singly for the 
charge of trierarchy belonging to one trifeme ; if 
rated at twenty talents, for the trierarchy of two ; 
at thirty talents, for the trierarchy of three ; if above 
thirty talents, for that of three triremes and a service 
boat — which was held to be the maximum payable 
by any single' individual. Citizens rated at less 
than ten talents, were grouped together into ratings 
of ten talents in the aggregate, in order to bear 


1 jEschines (adv. Ktesiph. p. 85) charges Demosthenes with “ having 
stolen away from the city the trierarchs of 65 swift sailing ieiwl* 
This implies, I imagine, that the new law diminished the Whd Masher 
of persons chargeable with trierarchy. 
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collectively the trierarchy of one of a trireme ; the 
contributions furnished by each person in the group 
being proportional to the sum for which he stood 
rated. This new proposition, while materially, 
relieving the poorer citizens, made large addition to 
the assessments of the rich. A man rated at twenty 
talents, who had before been chargeable for only the 
sixteenth part of the expense of one trierarchy, 
along with partners much poorer than himself but 
equally assessed — now became chargeable with the 
entire expense of two trierarchies. All persons 
liable were assessed in fair proportion to the sum 
for which they stood rated in the schedule. When 
the impeachment against Demosthenes came to be 
tried before the Dikastery, he was acquitted by more 
than four-fifths of the Dikasts ; so that the accuser 
was compelled to pay the established fine. And so 
animated was the temper of the public at that mo- 
ment, in favour of vigorous measures for prosecuting 
the war just declared, that they went heartily along 
with him, and adopted the main features of his 
trierarchic reform. The resistance from the rich, 
however, though insufficient to throw out the 
measure, constrained him to modify it more than 
once, during the progress of the discussion 1 ; partly 

t - Deinarchus adv. Demosthen. p. 95. s. 43. Elcrl rtvtt tv rm Suca- 
***»«* rmv ci» rots TpiaKotrloLs ycyeirrjfievatv, off ovtos (Demosthenes) 
•TUWFi fiit trtfn rmp rpufpap^ap p6pop. Ov (ppdo-fre tois Trkrjcriov Sri 
T P* a pen ypa<p€ teal pxrtOKcvafc top vopov Kaff fadirfif* 

iaXiprlav, Ktdrmpip rfkrpfct rrfv riprap, ra diroboprvos ovk 

f^Satoti; * 

Without accepting this assertion of a bostde speaker, so far as it goes 
f^aceiMe Dexzmsth^ies of having accepted bribes — we may safely 
so far as h affirms that he made several changes and modi- 
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in consequence of the opposition of iEschines, whom 
he accuses of having been hired by the rich for the 
purpose 1 . It is deeply to be regretted that the 
speeches of both of them — especially those of De- 
mosthenes, which must have been numerous — have 
not been preserved. 

Thus were the trierarchic symmories distributed 
and assessed anew upon each man in the ratio 
of his wealth, and therefore most largely upon 
the Three Hundred richest 2 . How long the law 
remained unchanged, we do not know. But it was 
found to work admirably well ; and Demosthenes 
boasts that during the entire war (that is, from the 
renewal of the war about August 340 b.c., to the 

fications in the law before it finally passed ; a fact not at all surprising, 
considering the intense opposition which it called forth. 

Some of the Dikasts, before whom Deinarchus was pleading, had 
been included among the Three Hundred (that is, the richest citizens 
in the state) when Demosthenes proposed his trierarchic reform. This 
will show, among various other proofs which might be produced, that 
the Athenian Dikasts did not always belong to the poorest class of 
citizens, as the jests of Aristophanes would lead us to believe. 

. * Demostben. De Corona, p. 329. Boeckh (Attisch. Seewesen, 
p. 183, and Publ. Econ. Ath. iv. 14) thinks that this passage — 8 w-nAan-ov 

If fl\(S ipavov 8<a ptav napa tov f)ycp.ivuv ra>v ovppopiwv, ttf> oft tXvpyrai 
t&» rpir)papx‘-Kov ropov — must allude to injury done by riEschines to 
the law in later years, after it became a law. But I am unable to oee 
the reason for so restricting its meaning. The rich men would surely 
bribe most highly, and raise most opposition, against the first passing 
of the law, as they were then most likely to be successful; and 
jEschines, whether bribed or not bribed, would most naturally as 
well as most effectively stand out against the novelty introduced by 
his rival, without waiting to see it actually become a part of the laws 
of the state. 

1 See the citation from Hyperides in Harpokrat. v. Zvppopia. The 
Symmories are mentioned in Inscription xiv. of Bocckh’s Urkunden 
iiber das Attische Seewesen (p. 466), which Inscription bean the dite 
of 325 B.C. Many of these Inscriptions name individual citislhs, is 
different numbers, three, five, or six, as print trierarebt Of the same 
vessel. 
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battle of Chmroneia in August 338 b.c.) all the 
trierarchs named under the law were ready in time 
without complaint or suffering ; while the ships, 
well-equipped and exempt from the previous causes 
of delay, were found prompt and effective for air 
exigences. Not one was either left behind, or lost 
at sea, throughout these two years’. 
b.c. 339 . Probably the first fruits of the Demosthenic re- 

New Sa~ . J 

credwlr form in Athenian naval administration, was, the 
ft Greece?* fleet equipped under Phokion, which acted so suc- 
cessfully at and near Byzantium. The operations 
of Athens at sea, though not known in detail, 
appear to have been better conducted and more 
prosperous in their general effect than they had 
ever been since the Social War. But there arose 
now a grave and melancholy dispute in the interior 
of Greece, which threw her upon her defence by 
land. This new disturbing cause was nothing less 
than another Sacred War, declared by the Ampbi- 
ktyonic assembly against theLokrians of Ampbissa. 
Kindled chiefly by the Athenian ^Eschines, it more 
than compensated Philip for his repulse at Byzan- 
tium and his defeat by the Triballi ; bringing, like 
the former Sacred War, aggrandisement to him 
alone, and ruin to Grecian liberty. 

Kirrha«nd I have recounted, in the fourth volume of this 

its plain * 

v , new Delphi woA 8 , the first Sacred War recorded in Grecian 
toApoSo?* hfetory (590-580 b.c.), about two centuries before 
- sacredWar the birth of iEschines and Demosthenes. That 


war had 4>een undertaken by the Amphiktyonic 
Greeks to punish, and ended by destroying, the 
flourishing sea-port of Kirrha, situated near „tbe 


* Demosth. De Corona, p. 262. 


* Chap, xxvin. p. 86 teq. 
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mouth of the river Pleistus, on the coast of the 
fertile plain stretching from the southern declivity 
of Delphi to the sea. Kirrha was originally the 
port of Delphi ; and of the ancient Phokian town 
of Krissa, to which Delphi was once an annexed 
sanctuary 1 . But in process of time Kirrha in- 
creased at the expense of both ; through profits 
accumulated from the innumerable visitors by sea 
who landed there as the nearest access to the tem- 
ple. The prosperous Kirrheeans, inspiring jealousy 
at Delphi and Krissa, were accused of extortion in 
the tolls levied from visitors, as well as of other 
guilty or offensive proceedings. An Amphiktyonic 
war, wherein the Athenian Solon stood prominently 
forward, being declared against them, Kirrha was 
taken and destroyed. Its fertile plain was conse- 
crated to the Delphian god, under an oath taken 
by all the Amphiktyonic members, with solemn 
pledges and formidable imprecations against all 
disturbers. The entire space between the temple 
and the sea now became, as the oracle had required, 
sacred property of the god ; that is, incapable of 
being tilled, planted, or occupied in any permanent 
way, by man, and devoted only to spontaneous 
herbage with pasturing animals. 

But though the Delphians thus procured the ex- 
tirpation of their troublesome neighbours at Kirrha, 
it was indispensable that on or near the same spot 
there, should exist a town and port, for the accom- 
modation of the guests who came from all quarters 

1 For the topography of the country round Delphi, see the instructive 
work of Ulrlchs, Reisen und Forschungen in Qricchehland (Bremen, 
1840), chapters i. and ii. about Kirrha and Krkgte, 
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to Delphi ; the more so, as such persons, not merely 
visitors, but also traders with goods to sell, now 
came in greater multitudes than ever, from the in- 
creased attractions imparted out of the rich spoils 
of Kirrha itself, to the Pythian festival. How this 
want was at first supplied, while the remembrance 
of the oath was yet fresh, we are not informed. 
But in process of time Kirrha became re-occupied 
and re-fortified by the western neighbours of Delphi 
— the Lokrians of Amphissa — on whose borders it 
stood, and for whom probably it served as a port 
not less than for Delphi. These new occupants 
received the guests coming to the temple, enriched 
themselves by the accompanying profit, and took 
into cultivation a certain portion of the plain around 
the town 1 . 

At what period the occupation by the Lokrians 
had its origin, we are unable to say. So much 
however we make out — not merely from Demo- 
sthenes, but even from iEsehines — that in their 
time it was an ancient and established occupation— 
not a recent intrusion or novelty. The town was 
fortified ; the space immediately adjacent being 
tilled and claimed by the Lokrians as their own 2 . 
This indeed was a departure from the oath, sworn 
by Solon with his Amphiktyonic contemporaries, 
to consecrate Kirrha and its lands to the Del- 
phian^ god. But if that oath had been literally 

* Xmhmes adv.Ktesipb. p. 69 ; compare Livy, xlii. 5 ; Pausanias, x. 
37, 4. The distance from Delphi to Kirrha is given bv Pausanias at 
abrty stadia, or about seven English miles, by Strabo at eighty stadia. 

, * j ® achmes ’ «• 5 Deaosth. Dr Corona, p. 277. x <S>pav f,v oi pi» 

hpQurgtls oi*k3» airr&r ytvpyti, tyatnm, oCros it (iEsetales) rijt if pat 
Xmpat tjTuxro eiyat, &c. 
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carried out, the god himself, and the Delphians 
among whom he dwelt, would have been the prin- 
cipal losers ; because the want of a convenient port 
would have been a serious discouragement, if not a 
positive barrier, against the arrival of visitors, most 
of whom came by sea. Accordingly the renova- 
tion of the town and port of Kirrha, doubtless on a 
modest scale, together with a space of adjacent 
land for tillage, was at least tolerated, if not en- 
couraged. Much of the plain, indeed, still re- 
mained untilled and unplanted, as the property of 
Apollo ; the boundaries being perhaps not accu- 
rately drawn. 

While the Lokrians had thus been serviceable to 
the Delphian temple by occupying Kirrha, they j*eLo- f 
had been still more valuable as its foremost auxi- Amphissa 
liaries and protectors against theJPhokians, their — they'hid 
enemies of long standing 1 . One of the first objects 
of Philomelus the Phokian, after defeating the Lo- 
krian armed force, was to fortify the sacred pre- Sacred w« 

. , _ , , . . .. . t , to defend 

cinet of Delphi on its western side, against their Delphi 
attacks*: and we cannot doubt that their position ^!”,^„ t « h e 
in close neighbourhood to Delphi must have been 
one of positive suffering as well as of danger, during 
the years when the Phokian leaders, with their 
numerous mercenary bands, remained in victorious 
occupation of the temple, and probably of the har- 
bour of Kirrha also. The subsequent turn of for- 
tune — when Philip crushed the Phokians and when 
the Amphiktyonic assembly was reorganised, with 
him as its chief — must have found the Amphiasks* 

Lokrians among the warmest allies and aympa- 

1 Diodor. xri. 24 ; Thucyd. iii. 101. * Diodor. xri. 26. 
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thisers. Resuming possession of Kirrha, they may 
perhaps have been emboldened, in such a moment 
of triumphant reaction, to enlarge their occupancy 
round the walls to a greater extent than they had 
done before. Moreover they were animated with 
feelings attached to Thebes ; and were hostile to 
Athens, as the ally and upholder of their enemies 
the Phokians. 

Matters were in this condition when the spring 
meeting of the Amphiktyonic assembly (February 
or March 339 b.c.) was held at Delphi. Diognetus 
was named by the Athenians to attend it as Hie- 
romnemon, or chief legate ; with three Pyiagone or 
vice-legates, iEschines, Meidias, and Thrasykles 1 . 
We need hardly believe Demosthenes, when he 
states that the name of ASschines was put up with- 
out foreknowledge on the part of any one ; and that 
though it passed, yet not more than two or three 
bands were held up in his favour 2 . Soon after they 
reached Delphi, Diognetus was seized with a fever, 
so that the task of speaking in the Amphiktyonic 
assembly was confided to iEschines. 

There stood in the Delphian temple some golden 
or gilt shields dedicated as an offering out of the 
spoils taken at the battle of Plataea, a century and 
a half before — with an inscription to this effect — - 
“ Dedicated' by the Athenians, out of the spoils of 
&erBians and Thebans engaged in joint battle against 
the Greeks.” It appears that these shields had 
recently been set up afresh (having been perhaps 
stript of their gilding by the Phokian plunderers) 

1 **cl»ine* »dv. Ktesiph. p. 69. 

* Demotfhen. De Cotoai, p. 2J7. 
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in a new cell or chapel, without the full customary 
forms of prayer or solemnities 1 ; which perhaps 
might be supposed unnecessary, as the offering was 
not now dedicated for the first time. The inscrip- 
tion, little noticed and perhaps obscured by the 
lapse of time on the original shields, would now 
stand forth brightly and conspicuously on the new 
gilding ; reviving historical recollections highly 
offensive to the Thebans 2 , and to the Amphissian 
Lokrians as friends of Thebes. These latter not 
only remonstrated against it in the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, but were even preparing (if we are to 
believe iEschines) to accuse Athens of impiety ; 
and to invoke against her a fine of fifty talents, for 
omission of the religious solemnities 3 . But this is 
denied by Demosthenes 4 ; who states that the Lo- 
krians could not bring any such accusation against 
Athens without sending a formal summons — which 
they never had sent. Demosthenes would be doubt- 
less right as to the regular form, probably also as 
to the actual fact ; though iEschines accuses him 
of having received bribes 5 to defend the iniquities 


1 This must have been au a7roKardora<7ts tq>v dvaOriparait (compare 
Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 1.1), requiring to be preceded by solemn cere- 
monies, sometimes specially directed by the oracle. 

2 How painfully the Thebans of the Demosthenic age felt the recol- 

lection of the alliance of their ancestors with the Persians at Plataja, 
we may read in Demosthenes, De Symmoriis, p. IK/. ^ 

It appears that ti .* Thebans also had erected a new chapel at Delphi 
(after 146 b.c.) out of the spoils acquired from the conquered Pho- 
kians — 6 arra Qunttav vaos, bv Idptaav to Qrj,3alot (Diodor. xvii. 10). 

* Machines adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. The words of his speech do not how- 
ever give either a full or a clear account of the transaction; which, I 
have endeavoured, as well as I can, to supply in the text. 

4 Demosthen. De Coronh, p. 277- 

4 Machines adv. Ktesiph. p. 69. 
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of the Lokrians. Whether the Lokrians went sq 
far as to invoke a penalty, or not — at any rate they 
spoke in terms of complaint against the proceeding. 
Such complaint was not without real foundation; 
since it was better for the common safety of Helle- 
nic liberty against the Macedonian aggressor, that 
the treason of Thebes at the battle of Platsea should 
stand as matter of past antiquity, rather than be 
republished in a new edition. But this was not 
the ground taken by the complainants, nor could 
they directly impeach the right of Athens to burnish 
up her old donatives. Accordingly they assailed 
the act on the allegation of impiety, as not having 
been preceded by the proper religious solemnities ; 
whereby they obtained the opportunity of inveigh- 
ing against Athens, as ally of the Phokians in their 
recent sacrilege, and enemy of Thebes the stedfast 
champion of the god. 

“ The Amphiktyons being assembled (I here give 
the main recital, though not the exact words, of 
-<Eschines), a friendly person came to acquaint us 
that the Amphissians were bringing on their accu- 
sation against Athens. My sick colleagues re- 
quested me immediately to enter the assembly and 
undertake her defence. I made haste to comply, 
and was just beginning to speak, when an Amphis- 
sian — of extreme rudeness and brutality — perhaps 
<sven under the influen.ce of some misguiding divine 
impulse — interrupted me, and exclaimed — * Do not 



— pot permit tne name 

of the Athenian people to be pronounced among you 
•tthis holy season t Turn them out of the sawed 
Wte “en under a curse.* With that be 
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denounced us for our alliance with the Phokians, 
and poured out many other outrageous invectives 
against the city. 

“To me (continues iEschines) all this was in- 
tolerable to hear : I cannot even now think on it 
with calmness — and at the moment, I was provoked 
to anger such as I had never felt in my life be- 
fore. The thought crossed me that I would retort 
upon the Amphissians for their impious invasion of 
the Kirrhsean land. That plain, lying immediately 
below the sacred precinct in which we were assem- 
bled, was visible throughout. ‘ You see, Amphi- 
ktyons (said I) , that plain cultivated by the Amphis- 
sians, with buildings erected in it for farming and 
pottery ! You have before your eyes the harbour, 
consecrated by the oath of your forefathers, now 
occupied and fortified. You know of yourselves, 
without needing witnesses to tell you, that these 
Amphissians have levied tolls and are taking profit 
Out of the sacred harbour!' I then caused to be 
read publicly the ancient oracle, the oath, and the 
imprecations (pronounced after the first Sacred 
War, wherein Kirrha was destroyed). Then con- 
tinuing, I said — ‘ Here am I, ready to defend the 
god and the sacred property, according to the oath 
of our forefathers, with hand, foot, voice, and all 
the powers that I possess. I stand prepared to clear 
my own city of her obligations to the gods : do you 
take counsel forthwith for yourselves. You are 
here about to offer sacrifice and pray to the gods 
for good things, publicly and individually. l4ok 
well then, — where will you find voice, of soul, or 
eyes, or courage, to pronounce such supplications, 
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if you permit these accursed Amphissians to remain 
unpunished, when they have come under the im- 
precations of the recorded oath ? Recollect that 
the oath distinctly proclaims the sufferings awaiting 
all impious transgressors, and even menaces those 
who tolerate their proceedings, by declaring,— 
They who do not stand forward to vindicate Apollo, 
Artemis, Latona, and Ath£n£ Pronsea, may not 
sacrifice undefiled or with favourable acceptance.’ “ 
Such is the graphic and impressive description*, 
given by JEschines himself some years afterward# 
to the Athenian assembly, of his own address to 
the Amphiktyonic meeting in spring 339 b.c. ; on 
the lofty site of the Delphian Pylaia, with Kirrha 
and its plain spread out before his eyes, and with 
the ancient oath and all its fearful imprecations 
recorded on the brass plate hard by, readable by 
every one. His speech, received with loud shouts, 
roused violent passion in the bosoms of the Am- 
phiktyons, as well as of the hearers assembled 
round. The audience at Delphi was not like that 
of Athens. Athenian citizens were accustomed to 
excellent oratory, and to the task of balancing 
opposite arguments : though susceptible of high- 
wrought intellectual excitement — admiration or 
repugnance as the case might be — they discharged 
it all in the final vote, and then went home to 
tbfflpF; private affairs. But to the comparatively 
rude men at Delphi, the speech of a first-rate 
Athenian orator was a rarity. When JEschines, 
with great rhetorical force, unexpectedly revived 
in their imaginations the ancient and terrific hi- 


* ^chines *dr. Ktetiph. p. 70 , 
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story of the curse of Kirrha 1 — assisted by all the 
force of visible and local association — they were 
worked up to madness ; while in such minds as 
theirs, the emotion raised would not pass off by 
simple voting, hut required to be discharged by in- 
stant action. 

How intense and ungovernable that emotion be- violent re- 
came, is shown by the monstrous proceedings adopted by 
which followed. The original charge of impiety phiktyons. 
brought against Athens, set forth by the Amphis- 
sian speaker coarsely and ineffectively, and indeed 
noway lending itself to rhetorical exaggeration — 
was now altogether forgotten in the more heinous 
impiety of which iEschines had accused the Am- 
phissians themselves. About the necessity of pu- 
nishing them, there was but one language. The 
Amphissian speakers appear to have fled — since 
even their persons would hardly have been safe 
amidst such an excitement. And if the day had not 
been already far advanced, the multitude would 
have rushed at once down from the scene of debate 
to Kirrha*. On account of the lateness of the 
hour, a resolution was passed, which the herald 
formally proclaimed, — That on the morrow at day- 
break, the whole Delphian population, of sixteen 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 277* «»r 8c to ti)s TroXtcas d^lcopa Aa/9 wy 

(zEschines) d(ptK€TO (Is tovs ’A/kJhkti W ar, re dvr a raXX’ d<f>e\s Kal ?rapi8d>v 
(1T*pmv€V ((f)’ ols (pi(r8d)3ij f #cat \6yovs (V7rpo(T0iT70Vs teat fivOovs, dd(v t) 
K .tppaia x<*>pa Ka3i(pu8i), <jvv6 ( is Kai $t(£(\0u>v, avQpdinovs andpovs 
\6yav Kat to fteXAop ov Tvpoopwpevovs, tovs *A p<j)tKTvovas, 7rd8(i 
yfnpfiio-aaflai, &c. 

a Sachin, ftdv. Kteaipb. p. 70. Kpavyrj noXXrj icai Qopvfioe ||< rfir 
* Ap(fHKTvmH»v f Kal Xdyos T)v ovjcrr* irepl t&v dorrl&cov &s awA fup, 

aAA* ffbrj i np\ rtfs T»y ’Aft (picrcretow Tiptop Las. *Hdi) ti vdppto tfy fyxcpat 
afonfs, irpotXBmp 6 *T}pv£, &c. 
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years and upwards, freemen as well as slaves, should 
muster at the sacrificing place, provided with spades 
and pickaxes : That the assembly of Amphiktyonic 
legates would there meet them, to act in defence 
of the god and the sacred property : That if there 
were any city whose deputies did not appear, it 
should be excluded from the temple, and proclaimed 
unholy and accursed 

At day-break, accordingly, the muster took 
place. The Delphian multitude came with their 
implements for demolition : — the Amphiktyons 
with iEschines placed themselves at the head : — 
and* all marched down to the port of Kirrha. Those 
there resident — probably astounded and terrified 
at so furious an inroad from an entire population 
with whom, a few hours before, they had been 
on friendly terms — abandoned the place without 
resistance, and ran to acquaint their fellow-citi- 
zens at Amphissa. The Amphiktyons with their 
followers then entered Kirrha, demolished all the 
harbour-conveniences, and even set fire to thehouses 
in the town. This .Eschines himself tells us ; and 
we may be very sure (though he does not tell us) 
that the multitude thus set on were not contented 
with simply demolishing, but plundered and carried 
away whatever they could lay hands on. Presently, 
however, the Amphissians, whose town. "was on the 
high ground about seven or eight miles west of 
apprised of the destruction of their pro- 
perty and seeing their houses in flames, arrived in 
haste to the rescue, with their full-armed force. 
'Ihe Amphiktyons .and the Delphian multitude were 

1 v&chine* adv. Kteaaph. p. 71 . 
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obliged in their turn to evacuate Kirrha, and hurry 
back to Delphi at their best speed. They were in 
the greatest personal dauger. According to Demo- 
sthenes, some were actually seized ; but they must 
have been set at liberty almost immediately 1 . None 
were put to death ; an escape which they probably 
owed to the respect borne by the Amphissians, 
even under such exasperating circumstances, to the 
Amphiktyonic function. 

On the morning after this narrow escape, the 
president, a Thessalian of Pharsalus named Kotty- 
phus, convoked a full Amphiktyonic Ekklesia : that 
is, not merely the Amphiktyons proper, or the le- 
gates and co-legates deputed from the various cities 

’ Demosthen. De Corona, p. 277. According to the second decree 
of the Amphiktyons cited in this oration (p. 278), some of the Amphi- 
ktyons were wounded. But I concur with Droysen, Franke and others, 
in disputing the genuineness of these decrees; and the assertion, that 
some of the Amphiktyons were wounded, is one among the grounds 
for disputing it : for if such had been the fact, .Eschines could hardly 
have failed to mention it ; since it would have suited exactly the drift 
and purpose of his speech. 

Eschines is by far the best witness for the proceedings at this spring- 
meeting of the Amphiktyons. He was not only present, but the leading 
person concerned ; if he makes a wrong statement, it must be by 
design. But if the facts as stated by Eschines are at all near the truth, 
it is hardly possible that the two decrees cited in Demosthenes can 
have been the real decrees passed hv the Amphiktyons. The substance 
of what was resolved, as given by Eschines, pp. 70; 71, is materially 
different from the first decree quoted in the oration of Demosthenes, 
p. 278. There is no mention, in the latter, of those vivid and prominent 
circumstances — the summoning of all the Delphians, freemen and 
slaves above 16 years of age, with spades and mattocks — the exclusion 
from the temple, and the cursing, of any city which did not appear to 
take part. 

The compiler of those decrees appears to have had only Demosthenes 
before him, and to have known nothing of .Eschines. Of the violent 
proceedings of the Amphiktyons, both provoked and described by 
Eschines, Demosthenes says nothing. 

VOL. XI. 2 u 
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— but also, along with them, the promiscuous mul- 
titude present for purpose of sacrifice and consul- 
tation of the oracle. Loud and indignant were the 
denunciations pronounced in this meeting against 
the Amphissians; while Athens was eulogised as 
having taken the lead in vindicating the rights of 
Apollo. It was finally resolved that the Amphis- 
sians should be punished as sinners against the god 
and the sacred domain, as well as against the Am- 
phiktyons personally ; that the legates should now 
go home, to consult each his respective city ; and 
that as soon as some positive resolution for executory 
measures could he obtained, each should come to a 
special meeting, appointed at Thermopylae for a fu- 
ture day;— seemingly not far distant, and certainly 
prior to the regular season of autumnal convocation. 

Thus was the spark applied, and the flame kin- 
dled, of a second Amphiktvonic war, between six 
and seven years after the conclusion of the former 
in 346 b.c. What has been just recounted comes 
to us from iEschines, himself the witness as well as 
the incendiary. We here judge him, not from ac- 
cusations preferred by his rival Demosthenes, but 
from his own depositions ; and from facts which be 
details not simply without regret, but with a strong 
feeling of pride. It is impossible to read them 
without becoming sensible of the profound misfor- 
tttne which had come over the Grecian world ; 
si&ee the unanimity or dissidence of its component 
portions were now determined, not by political con- 
gresses at Athens or Sparta, but by debates in ttie 
religious convocation at Delphi and Thermopylae. 
Here we have the political sentiment of the Am- 
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phissian Lokrians — their sympathy for Thebes, and 
dislike to Athens — dictating complaint and invec- 
tive against the Athenians on the allegation of im- 
piety. Against every one, it was commonly easy to 
find matter for such an allegation, if parties were on 
the look-out for it ; while defence was difficult, and 
the fuel for kindling religious antipathy all at the 
command of the accuser. Accordingly iEschines 
troubles himself little with the defence, but plants 
himself at once on the vantage-ground of the ac- 
cuser, and retorts the like charge of impiety against 
the Amphissians, on totally different allegations. 
By superior oratory, as well as by the appeal to 
an ancient historical fact of a character peculiarly 
terror-striking, he exasperates the Amphiktyons 
to a pitch of religious ardour, in vindication of the 
god, such as to make them disdain alike the sug- 
gestions either of social justice or of political pru- 
dence. Demosthenes — giving credit to the Am- 
phiktyons for something like the equity of pro- 
cedure, familiar to Athenian ideas and practice — 
affirmed that no charge against Athens could have 
been made before them by the Lokrians, because 
no charge would be entertained without previous 
notice given to Athens. But iEschines, when 
accusing the Lokrians, — on a matter of which he 
had given no notice, and which it first crossed his 
mind to mention at the moment when he made 
his speech 1 — found these Amphiktyons so inflam- 
mable in their religious antipathies, that they forth 
with call out and head the Delphian mob arihbd 

1 iEschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. cirq\6t 3* air pot ««■! tj)v yv&pjjr 
prrjaffrjvai rijt r &v y Aft<j>uroruv irtpl nfr •fir r^r kp&r ierr^tlat, he. 

2 v 2 
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with pickaxes for demolition. To evoke, from a 
far-gone and half-forgotten past, the memory of 
thatfierce religious feud, for the purpose of extruding 
established proprietors, friends and defenders of the 
temple, from an occupancy wherein they rendered 
essential service to the numerous visitors of Delphi 
— to execute this purpose with brutal violence, 
creating the maximum of exasperation in the suf- 
ferers, endangering the lives of the Amphiktyonic 
legates, and raising another Sacred War pregnant 
with calamitous results — this was an amount of 
mischief such as the bitterest enemy of Greece 
could hardly have surpassed. The prior imputations 
of irreligiou, thrown out by the Lokrian orator 
against Athens, may have been futile and malicious ; 
but the retort of ASschines was far worse, extending 
as well as embittering the poison of pious discord, 
and plunging the Amphiktyonic assembly in a con- 
test from which there was no exit except by the 
sword of Philip. 

Some comments on this proceeding appeared re- 
quisite, partly because it is the only distinct matter 
known to us, from an actual witness, respecting the 
Amphiktyonic council — partly from its ruinous 
consequences, which will presently appear. At first, 
indeed, these consequences did not manifest them- 
selves ; and when Aeschines returned to Athens, 
he told his story to the satisfaction of the people. 
We may presume that he reported the proceedings 
at the time in the same manner as he stated them 
afterwards, in the oration now preserved. The 
Athenians, indignant at the accusation brought by 
the Loknans against Athens, were disposed to take 
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part in that movement of pious enthusiasm which 
ALschines had kindled on the subject of Kirrha, 
pursuant to the ancient oath sworn by their fore- 
fathers 1 . So forcibly was the religious point of view 
of this question thrust upon the public mind, that 
the opposition of Demosthenes was hardly listened 
to. He laid open at once the consequences of what 
had happened, saying — “ ASschines, you are bring- 
ing war into Attica — an Amphiktyonic war.” But 
his predictions were cried down as illusions or mere 
manifestations of party feeling against a rival 2 . 
iEschines denounced him openly as the hired agent 
of the impious Lokrians 3 ; a charge sufficiently re- 
futed by the conduct of these Lokrians themselves, 
who are described by iEschines as gratuitously in- 
sulting Athens. 

But though the general feeling at Athens, im- change of 
mediately after the return of iEschines, was favour- Athens^ 
able to his proceedings at Delphi, it did not long 
continue so. Nor is the change difficult to under- ^ e n *° 
stand. The first mention of the old oath, and the part in the 
original devastation of Kirrha, sanctioned by the ktyonic 
name and authority of Solon, would naturally turn 
the Athenian mind into a strong feeling of pious phi ‘“' 
sentiment against the tenants of that accursed spot. 

But farther information would tend to prove that 
the Lokrians were more sinned against than sinning ; 
that the occupation of Kirrha as a harbour was a 
convenience to all Greeks, and most of all to the 

1 JSscbines adv. Ktesiph. p. 71. *ai ear npa fetv rpu Zv ano&ffcapiimt 

Toil ifipov, Kat Trjs ttoAfojs trd<njt TrfKXupvuptvrjs ti&tfit &e. O&t 
(Demosthenes) t®» Spauv, ots oi vpiyam ayuxrar, oiSi rfjt 

apis ovii r ijs tov Otov pamias. 

1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 275. 

1 Machines adv. Ktesiph. p. 69-71- 
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temple itself ; lastly, that the imputations said to 
have been cast by the Lokrians upon Athens had 
either never been made at all (so we find Demo- 
sthenes affirming), or were nothing worse than an 
unauthorised burst of ill-temper from some rude 
individual. Though iEschines had obtained at first 
a vote of approbation for his proceedifigs, yet when 
his proposition came to be made — that Athens 
should take part in the special Amphiktyonic 
meeting convened for punishing the Amphissians — 
the opposition of Demosthenes was found more 
effective. Both the Senate, and the public assembly, 
passed a resolution peremptorily forbidding all in- 
terference on the part of Athens at that special 
meeting. “ The Hieromnemon and the Pylagoree 
of Athens (so the decree prescribed) shall take no 
part, either in word or deed or resolution, with the 
persons assembled at that special meeting. They 
shall visit Delphi and Thermopylae at the regular 
times fixed by our forefathers.” This important 
decree marks the change of opinion at Athens. 
iEschines indeed tells us, that it was only procured 
by crafty manoeuvre on the part of Demosthenes ; 
being hurried through in a thin assembly, at the 
close of business, when most citizens (and iEschines 
among them) had gone away. But there is nothing 
to confirm such insinuations ; moreover iEschines, 
if he had still retained the public sentiment in his 
favour, could easily have baffled the tricks of his 
rival’. 

The special meeting of Amphiktyons at Ther- 
mopylae accordingly took place, at some time be- 
tween the two regular periods of spring and autumn. 

1 Machines ad?. Ktesiph. p. 71. 
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No legates attended from Athens — nor any from 
Thebes ; a fact made known to us by iEschines, 
and remarkable as evincing an incipient tendency 
towards concurrence, such as had never existed 
before, between these two important cities. The 
remaining legates met, determined to levy a joint 
force for the purpose of punishing the Amphissians, 
and chose the president Kottyphus general. Ac- 
cording to iEschines, this force was brought toge- 
ther, marched against the Lokrians, and reduced 
them to submission, but granted to them indulgent 
terms ; requiring from them a fine to the Delphian 
god, payable at stated intervals — sentencing some 
of the Lokrian leaders to banishment as having in- 
stigated the encroachment on the sacred domain — 
and recalling others who had opposed it. But the 
Lokrians (he says), after the force had retired, broke 
faith, paid nothing, and brought back all the guilty' 
leaders. Demosthenes, on the contrary, states, 
that Kottyphus summoned contingents from the 
various Amphiktyonic states ; but some never came 
at all, while those who did come were lukewarm 
and inefficient ; so that the purpose altogether mis- 
carried 1 . The account of Demosthenes is the more 
probable of the two : for we know from iEschines 
himself that neither Athens nor Thebes took part 
in the proceeding, while Sparta had been excluded 
from the Amphiktyonic council in 346 b.c. There 
remained therefore only the secondary and smaller 
states. Of these, thePeloponnesians,evenif inclined, 
could not easily come, since they could neither 
march by land through Bceotia, nor come with ease 
1 Demosthen. De Corona, p. 277 ; fifochm ea i*iv. Ktesiph. p. 72. 
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by sea while the Amphissians were masters of the 
port of Kirrha ; and the Thessalians and their 
neighbours were not likely to take so intense an 
interest in the enterprise as to carry it through 
without the rest. Moreover, the party who were 
only waiting for a pretext to invite the interference 
of Philip, would rather prefer to do nothing, in 
order to show how impossible it was to act without 
him. Hence we may fairly assume that what 
iEschines represents as indulgent terms granted to 
the Lokrians and afterwards violated by them, was 
at best nothing more than a temporary accommoda- 
tion; concluded because Kottyphus could not do 
anything — probably did not wish to do anything — 
without the intervention of Philip. 

The next Pylaea, or the autumnal meeting of the 
Amphiktyons at Thermopylae, now arrived ; yet 
the Lokrians were still unsubdued. Kottyphus and 
his party now made the formal proposition to in- 
voke the aid of Philip. “ If you do not consent 
(they told the Amphiktyons 1 ), you must come for- 
ward personally in force, subscribe ample funds, 
and fine all defaulters. Choose w hich you prefer.” 
The determination of the Amphiktyons was taken 
to invoke the interference of Philip ; appointing 
him commander of the combined force, and cham- 
pion ot the god, in the new Sacred War, as he had 
been in the former. 

At the autumnal meeting 2 , where this fatal mea- 


1 Demosth. De Coroni, p. 2/7, 278. 

MWcWology ° f tlie events hcre recounted bus been differently 
h l d f eKDt auth °™. According to my view, the first motion 
~T«JL^ neS against the Amphibian Lokrians, occurred in 
*pri?§ meeting of the Amphiktyons at Delphi in 339 B.c. (the 
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sure of calling in Philip was adopted, legates from 
Athens were doubtless present (iEschines among 
them), according to usual custom ; for the decree 

year of the archon Theophrastus at Athens) ; next, there was held 
a special or extraordinary' meeting of Amphiktyons, and a warlike 
manifestation against the Lokrians ; after which came the regular 
autumnal meeting at Thermopylae (b.c. 339 — September — the year of 
the archon Lysimachides at Athens), where the vote was passed to call 
in the military interference of Philip. 

This chronology does not indeed agree with the two so-called decrees of 
the Amphiktyons, and with the documentary statement — *Apxav Mnj- 
<ri6fibr}s, 'AvOttTTTjptayvos Zktt) eVi Scxa — which we read as incorporated 
in the oration De Corona, p. 279. But 1 have already stated that I think 
these documents spurious. 

The archon Mnesitheidcs (like all the other archons named in the 
documents recited in the oration De Corona) is a wrong name, and 
cannot have been quoted from any genuine document. Next, the first 
decree of the Amphiktyons is not in harmony with the statement of 
iEschines, himself the great mover, of what the Amphiktyons really 
did. Lastly, the second decree plainly intimates that the person who 
composed the two decrees conceived the nomination of Philip to have 
taken place in the very same Amphiktyonic assembly as the first 
movement against the Lokrians. The same words, irri Upeas 
KAfirayiipou, iapivps nvkaias — prefixed to both decrees, must be under- 
stood to indicate the same assembly. Mr. Clinton’s supposition that 
the first decree was passed at the spring meeting of 339 b.c. — and 
the second at the spring meeting of 338 b.c. — Kleinagoras being 
the Eponymus in both years— appears to me nowise probable. The 
speciaLpurpose and value of an Eponymus would disappear, if the 
same person served in that capacity for two successive years. Boeckh 
adopts the conjecture of Reiske, altering eapivijs irvXaias in the second 
decree into ojrapivrjs irvXatas. This would bring the second decree 
into better harmony with chronology ; but there is nothing in the state 
of the text to justify such an innovation. Bohnecke (Forsch. p. 498-508) 
adopts a supposition yet more improbable. He supposes that .Eschines 
was chosen Prlagoras at the beginning of the Attic year 340-339 b.c., 
and that he attended first at Delphi at the autumnal meeting of the 
Amphiktyons 340 b.c.; that he there raised the violent storm which he 
himself describes in his speech ; and that afterwards, at the subsequent 
spring meeting, came both the two decrees which we now read ip the 
oration De Corona. But the first of those two decrees can never have 
come after the outrageous proceeding described by dEschines. I will 
add, that in the form of decree, the president Kottyphns is called an 
Arcadian whereas Machines designates him a* * PharmUm. 
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of Demosthenes had enacted that the usual custom 
should be followed, though it had forbidden the 
presence of legates at the special or extraordinary 
meeting. iEschines 1 was not backward in advo- 
cating the application to Philip ; nor indeed could 
he take any other course, consistently with what he 
had done at the preceding spring meeting. He him- 
self only laments that Athens suffered herself to 
be deterred, by the corrupt suggestions of Demo- 
sthenes, from heading the crusade against Am- 
phissa, when the gods themselves had singled her 
out for that pious duty *. What part Thebes took 
in the nomination of Philip, or whether her legates 
attended at the autumnal Amphiktyonic meeting, 
we do not know. But it is to be remembered that 
one of the twelve Amphiktyonic double suffrages 
now belonged to the Macedonians themselves ; 
while many of the remaining members had be- 
come dependent on Macedonia — the Thessalians, 
Phthiot Achaeans, Perrhsebians, Dolopians, Mag- 
netes, &c. 3 It was probably not very difficult for 
Kottyphus and iEschines to procure a vote investing 
Philip with the command. Even those who*were 
not favourable might dread the charge of impiety if 
they opposed it. 

During the spring and summer of this year 
339 b.c. (the interval between the two Amphikty- 
onic meetings), Philip bad been engaged in his 
expedition against the Scythians, and in his battle, 
while returning, against the Triballi, wherein he 

1 Ik'iuosth. De Corona, p. 278. 

* iEschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 72 T dy fib BeaVr f/v rjyifioylay rijs 

twrt&tiat rffuti Trapa&e&aKorav, ri js 8t Arjfioa-6tyovs tapoboKias iflirMv 

yeyfryurns. 5 See Isokrates, Orat. V. (Philipp.) s. 22, 23. 
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received the severe wound already mentioned. His 
recovery from this wound was completed, when the 
Amphiktyonic vote, conferring upon him the com- 
mand, was passed. He readily accepted a mission 
which his partisans, and probably his bribes, had 
been mainly concerned in procuring. Immediately 
collecting his forces, he marched southward through 
Thessaly and Thermopylae, proclaiming his purpose 
of avenging the Delphian god upon the unholy Lo- 
krians of Amphissa. The Amphiktyonic deputies, 
and the Amphiktyonic contingents in greater or 
less numbers, accompanied his march. In passing 
through Thermopylae, he took Nikaea (one of the 
towns most essential to the security of the pass) 
from the Thebans, in whose hands it had remained 
since his conquest of Phokis in 346 b.c., though 
with a Macedonian garrison sharing in the occu- 
pation 1 . Not being yet assured of the concurrence 
of the Thebans in his farther projects, he thought 
it ‘safer to consign this important town to the Thes- 
salians, who were thoroughly in his dependence. 

His march from Thermopylae, whether to Delphi 
and* Amphissa, or into Boeotia, lay through Phokis. 
That unfortunate territory still continued in the 
defenceless condition to which it had been con- 
demned by the Amphiktyonic sentence of 346 b.c., 
without a single fortified town, occupied merely by 
small disperse/, villages and by a population scanty 
as well as poor. On reaching Elateia, once the 

1 JJschmea adv. Ktesiph. p. 73. eirubfi <£1X17171-05 airr&v atp&SfttPos 
Ni'kokib OcttoXoIs irap(&a>K(, & c. 

Compare Demosthen. ad Philipp. Epistol. p, 163. imvtrrnfrai ti 
into &T)j}aiwi> Nucoku' fiiy <ppovpd. «caTt'x«K, &c. 
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principal Phokian town, but now dismantled, Philip 
halted his army, and began forthwith to reestablish 
the walls, converting it into a strong place for per- 
manent military occupation. He at the same time 
occupied Kytinium', the principal town in the little 
territory of Doris, in the upper portion of the valley 
of the river Kephissus, situated in the short moun- 
tain road from Thermopylae to Amphissa. 

The seizure of Elateia by Philip, coupled with 
his operations for reconstituting it as a permanent 
military post, was an event of the gravest moment, 
exciting surprise and uneasiness throughout a large 
portion of the Grecian world. Hitherto he had 
proclaimed himself as general acting under the Am- 
phiktyonic vote of nomination, and as on his march 
simply to vindicate the Delphian god against sacri- 
legious Lokrians. Had such been his real purpose, 
however, he would have had no occasion to halt at 
Elateia, much less to re-fortify and garrison it. 
Accordingly it now became evident that he meant 
something different — or at least something ulterior. 
He himself indeed no longer affected to conceal his 
real purposes. Sending envoys to Thebes, he an- 
nounced that he had come to attack the Athenians, 
and earnestly invited her cooperation as his ally, 
against enemies odious to her as well as to himself. 
But if the Thebans, in spite of an excellent oppor- 
tunity to crush an ancient foe, should still deter- 
mine to stand aloof — he claimed of them at least a 
free passage through Boeotia, that he might invade 
Attica with his own forces®. 

* PMochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad Ammsenm, p. 742. 

* Demorthen. De CoronA, p. 293-299. Justin, is. 3, “diu diagram- 
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The relations between Athens and Thebes at this 
moment were altogether unfriendly. There had in- 
deed been no actual armed conflict between them 
since the conclusion of the Sacred War in 346 b.c. 
Yet the old sentiment of enmity and jealousy, dating 
from earlier days and aggravated during that war, 
still continued unabated. To soften this reciprocal 
dislike, and to bring about cooperation with Thebes, 
had always been the aim of some Athenian politi- 
cians — Eubulus — Aristophon — and Demosthenes 
himself, whom iEschines tries to discredit as having 
been complimented and corrupted by the Thebans 1 . 
Nevertheless, in spite of various visits and embas- 
sies to Thebes, where a philo- Athenian minority also 
subsisted, nothing had ever been accomplished*. 
The enmity still remained, and had been even arti- 
ficially aggravated (if we are to believe Demo- 
sthenes 3 ) during the six months which elapsed 
since the breaking out of the Amphissian quarrel, 
by iEschines and the partisans of Philip in both 
cities. 

The ill-will subsisting between Athens and 
Thebes at the moment when Philip took possession 

latum bellum Atbeniensibus infert.” This expression is correct in the 
sense, that Philip, who had hitherto pretended to be on his march 
against Amphissa, disclosed his real purpose to be against Athens, at 
the moment when he seized Elateia. Otherwise, he had been at open 
war with Athens, ever since the sieges of Byzantium and Perinthus in 
the preceding year. 

* jEsehines, Fal ■ . Leg. p. 46, 4”. 

3 jEsehines adv. Ktesiph. p. 73 ; Demosth. De Corona, p. 281. 

3 Demosth. De Corona, p. 276, 281, 284. ’AXX’ eVti <re ivavtipij Sn 
TOV iv ' Afi<pl<rtrr) n oktpov tovtov (jEsehines) pea imujtnvTTK, (TVpirepa- 
vaptvav Si rtSv dXXcop rutv trwtpytav avTov irpit O i ffl a lm n tyflpfat, 
owffii) tov d'i'XiTrrrov iABtiv i<f> i/pas, oiimp ivtm Tas jr Sktts airot 
ovvtKpovov, &c. Our a P*XP l noppm vpoijyayov oSrw ti/v tfflpav. 
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of Elateia, was so acknowledged, that he had good 
reason for looking upon confederacy of the two 
against him as impossible 1 . To enforce the request, 
that Thebes, already his ally, would continue to act 
as such at this critical juncture, he despatched 
thither envoys not merely Macedonian, but also 
Thessalian, Dolopian, Phthiot Achaean, vEtoHan, 
and iEnianes — the Amphiktyonic allies who were 
now accompanying his march 2 . 

If such were the hopes, and the reasonable hopes, 
of Philip, we may easily understand how intense 
was the alarm among the Athenians, when they first 
heard of the occupation of Elateia. Should the 
Thebans comply, Philip would be in three days on 
the frontier of Attica ; and from the sentiment un- 
derstood as well as felt to be prevalent, the Athe- 
nians could not but anticipate, that free passage, 
and a Theban reinforcement besides, would be rea- 
dily granted. Ten years before, Demosthenes him- 
self (in his first Olynthiac) had asserted that the 
Thebans would gladly join Philip in an attack on 
Attica 3 . If such was then the alienation, it had 
been increasing rather than diminishing ever since. 
As the march of Philip had hitherto been not merely 
rapid, but also understood as directed towards Del- 
phi and Amphissa, the Athenians had made no pre- 
parations for the defence of their frontier. Neither 

1 Demosth. De Corona — ^Ktv t x wv (Philip) tt/V bvva^iiv real rr/v *EXu- 

Tfuar jb> ki tt yemura cri 0~V^V7>V(V(T(IVT(V>V (IV r}fia>v KOI 

r&r Brjfiatnv. 

* Philochorus ap. Dionyg. Hal. ad imiwron., p. 742 . 

Bemosth. Olynth. i. p. 16. * Ap 3* epciva 4/Xntnw Adftrj, Tts ctvrbv 
KtiAva-n dtvpo Pa&lCav ; ©rjiSaloi ; 0 !, tl \iaj> mKpbv f'mtiP, Kol 
crvKurffdKaCrrtr frolfun. 
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their families nor their moveable property had yet 
been carried within walls. Nevertheless they had 
now r to expect, within little more than forty-eight 
hours, an invading army as formidable and desolating 
as any of those during the Peloponnesian war, 
under a commander far abler than Archidamus or 
Agis 1 . 

Though the general history of this important 
period can be made out only in outline, we are 
fortunate enough to obtain from Demosthenes a 
striking narrative, in some detail, of the proceedings 
at Athens immediately after the news of the capture 
of Elateia by Philip. It was evening when the mes- 
senger arrived, just at the time when the prytanes 
(or senators of the presiding tribe) were at supper 
in their official residence. Immediately breaking 
up their meal, some ran to call the generals whose 
duty it was to convoke the public assembly, with 
the trumpeter who gave public notice thereof ; so 
that the Senate and assembly were convoked for 
the next morning at day-break. Others bestirred 
themselves in clearing out the market-place, which 
was full of booths and stands, for traders selling 
merchandise. They even set fire to these booths, 
in their hurry to get the space clear. Such was 
the excitement and terror throughout the city, that 
the public assembly was crowded at the earliest 
dawn, even before the Senate could go through 
their forms and present themselves for the opening 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 304. t) yap Iprj irokirtia, abrtn (ifitefaraes) 
KaTrjynpd, airrl piv rov Oripaiovs ptra ♦«Xnnrou t It tt}p 

X&pa v, 6 travTft wovto, ptff jjfiwp jrapara^aptrevt tmutw KaXitur 

*Voir 6tc. 
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ceremonies. At length the Senate joined the as- 
sembly, and the prytanes came forward to announce 
the news, producing the messenger with his public 
deposition. The herald then proclaimed the usual 
words — -“Who wishes to speak?” Not a man 
came forward. He proclaimed it again and again ; 
yet still no one rose. 

At length, after a considerable interval of silence, 
Demosthenes rose to speak. He addressed himself 
to that alarming conviction which beset the minds 
of all, though no one had yet given it utterance — 
that the Thebans were in hearty sympathy with 
Philip. “ Suffer not yourselves (he said) to believe 
any such thing. If the fact had been so, Philip 
would have been already on your frontier, without 
halting at Elateia. He has a large body of parti- 
sans at Thebes, procured by fraud and corruption ; 
but he has not the whole city. There is yet a con- 
siderable Theban party, adverse to him and favour- 
able to you. It is for the purpose of emboldening 
his own partisans in Thebes, overawing his oppo- 
nents, and thus extorting a positive declaration 
from the city in his favour — that he is making dis- 
play of his force at Elateia. And in this he will 
succeed, unless you, Athenians, shall exert your- 
selves vigorously and prudently in counteraction, 
ff you, acting on your old aversion towards Thebes, 
shall now hold aloof, Philip’s partisans in the city 
will become all-powerful, so that the whole Theban 
force will march along with him against Attica. 
For your own security, you must shake off these 
old feelings, however well-grounded — and stand for- * 
ward for the protection of Thebes, as being in 
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greater danger than yourselves. March forth your 
entire military strength to the frontier, and thus 
embolden your partisans in Thebes, to speak out 
openly against their philippising opponents who rely 
upon the army at Elateia. Next, send ten envoys 
to Thebes ; giving them full powers, in conjunction 
with the generals, to call in your military force 
whenever they think fit. Let your envoys demand 
neither concessions nor conditions from the The- 
bans ; let them simply tender the full force of Athens 
to assist the Thebans in their present straits. If 
the offer be accepted, you will have secured an ally 
inestimable for your own safety, while acting with 
a generosity worthy of Athens ; if it be refused, 
the Thebans will have themselves to blame, and you 
will at least stand unimpeached on the score of 
honour as well as of policy 1 .” 

The recommendation of Demosthenes, alike wise 
and generous, was embodied in a decree and adopted 
by the Athenians without opposition 2 . Neither 
JEschines, nor any one else, said a w r ord against it. 

1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 286, 287 ; Diodor. xvi. 84. I have given 
the substance, in brief, of what Demosthenes represents himself to have 
said. 

5 This decree, or a document claiming to be such, is given verbatim 
in Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 289, 290. It hears date on the 16th 
of the month Skirrophorion (June), under the archonship of Xausikles. 
This archon is a wrong or pseud-eponymous arehon : and the docu- 
ment, to say nothing of its verbosity, implies that Athens was now 
about to pass out of pacific relations with Philip, and to begin war 
against him — which is contrary to the real fact. 

There also appear inserted, a few pages before, in the same speech 
(p. 282), four other documents, purporting to relate to the time imme- 
diately preceding the capture of Elateia by Philip. 1. A decree ofthe 
Athenians, dated in the month Elaphebolion of the archon Herapjfi%us. 
2. Another decree, in the month Munyebion of the mme Mrtien. 3. An 
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answer addressed by Philip to the Athenians. 4. An answer addressed 
by Philip to the Thebans. 

Here again, the archon called Heropythus is a wrong and unknown 
archon. Such manifest error of date would alone be enough to preclude 
me from trusting the document as genuine. Droysen is right, in my 
lodgement, in rejecting all these five documents as spurious. The 
answer of Philip to the Athenians is adapted to the two decrees of the 
Athenians, and cannot be genuine if they are spurious. 

These decrees, too, like that dated in Skirrophorion, are not con- 
sistent with the true relations between Athens and Philip. They imply 
that she was at peace with him, and that hostilities were first undertaken 
against him by her after his occupation of Elateia ; whereas open war 
had been prevailing between them for more than a year, ever since the 
summer of 340 b.c., and the maritime operations against him in the 
Propontis. That the war was going on without interruption during all 
this period — that Philip -could not get near to Athens to strike a blow 
at her and close the war, except by bringing the Thebans and Thessa- 
lians into cooperation with him — and that for the attainment of this last 
purpose, he caused the Amphissianwar to be kindled, through the corrupt 
agency of /Eschines —is the express statement of Demosthenes, De Co- 
rona, p. 275, 276. Hence I find it impossible to believe in the authen- 
ticity either of the four documents here quoted, or of this supposed very 
long decree of the Athenians, on forming their alliance with Thebes, 
bearing date on the 16th of the month Skirrophorion, and cited De 
Corona, p. 289. I will add, that the tw o decrees which we read in p. 282, 
profess themselves as having been passed in the months Elaphebolion 
and Munychion, and bear the name of the archon Heropythus ; while the 
decree cited, p. 289, bears date the 16th of Skirrophorion, and the name 
of a different archon, Nausikles. Now if the decrees were genuine, the 
events which are described in both must have happened under the 
same archon, at an interval of about six weeks between the last day o£ 
Munychion and the 16th of Skirrophorion. It is impossible to suppose 
an interval of one year and six w eeks between them. 

It appears to me, on reading attentively the words of Demosthenes 
himself, that the falsarius or person who composed these four first 
documents, has not properly conceived what it was that Demosthenes 
caused to be toad by tbe public secretary. The point which Demo- 
sthenes is here making, is to show how ably he had managed, and how 
well he had deserved of his country, by bringing the Thebans into 
affiance with Athens immediately after Philip’s capture of Elateia. F« 
this purpose he dwells upon the bad state of feeling between Athena 
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the military force of Attica was at the same time 
marched to the frontier. 

and Thebes before that event, brought about by the secret instigations 
of Philip through corrupt partisans in both places. Now it is to illus- 
trate this hostile feeling between Athens and Thebes, that he causes the 
secretary to read certain decrees and answers — tv ofs d’ rjre rj Sij ra vr ft os 
a\\i]\ovs, rovratv't ratv ifnjtjiia'pdTtav aKOvaavTss sat rS v diroKpiatatv 

tltrttrdc. Kal poi Xtyt ravra Xafftbv (p. 282). The documents here 

announced to be read do not bear upon the relations between Athens 
and Philip (which were those of active warfare, needing no illustration) 
— but to the relation between Athens and Thebes. There had plainly 
been interchanges of bickering and ungracious feeling between the two 
cities, manifested in public decrees or public answers to complaints or 
remonstrances. Instead of which, the two Athenian decrees, which we 
now read as following, are addressed, not to the Thebans, but to Philip; 
the first of them does not mention Thebes at all, the second mentions 
Thebes only to recite as a ground of complaint against Philip, that he 
was trying to put the two cities at variance ; and this too, among other 
grounds of complaint, much more grave and imputing more hostile 
purposes. Then follow two answers — which are not answers between 
Athens and Thebes, as they ought to be — but answers from Philip, the 
first to the Athenians, the second to the Thebans. Neither the decrees, 
nor the answers, as they here stand, go to illustrate the point at which 
Demosthenes is aiming— the bad feeling and mutual provocations which 
had been exchanged a little before between Athens and Thebes. Neither 
the one nor the other justify the words of the orator immediately after 
the documents have been read — OCr<o Siaflelr 6 'tiXonros rat voXtis 
npbs aXXijXas bid rovrtav (through rEschines and his supporters), 
sal rovrott tirapdt'is rots ifn)<j>i<rpa<Ti na't rats dnoKpLOtoiv, TjKfV t\av TTJV 
dvvafuv sal njv ’EXarciar Kare\af3(v, a> r ovS* fir tl n ytvotro ITI avfi- 
nvtvtrdvTatv av ifpthv (tat t<3 v 0i)|3attav. 

Demosthenes describes Philip as acting upon Thebes and Athens 
through the agency of corrupt citizens in each ; the author of these 
documents conceives Philip as acting by his own despatches. 

The decree of the 16th Skirropliorion enacts, not only that there 
shall be alliance with Thebes, but also that the right of intermarriage 
between the two cities shall be established. Now at the moment when 
the decree was passed, the Tliebaus both had been, and still were, on bad 
terms with Athens, so that it was doubtful whether they would enter- 
tain or reject the proposition ; nay, the chances even were, that they 
would reject it and join Philip. We can hardly believe it possible; 
that under such a state of probabilities, the Athenians would go so far 
as to pronounce for the establishment of iafervaarri^pebetweeu the two 
cities. 


2x2 
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At Thebes they found the envoys of Philip and 
his allies, and the philippising Thebans full of tri- 
umph ; while the friends of Athens were so dispi- 
rited, that the first letters of Demosthenes, sent 
home immediately on reaching Thebes, were 
of a gloomy cast 1 . According to Grecian cus- 
tom, the two opposing legations were heard in turn 
before the Theban assembly. Amyntas and Klear- 
chus were the Macedonian envoys, together with 
the eloquent Byzantine Python, as chief spokes- 
man, and the Thessalians Daochus and Thrasy- 
laus 2 . Having the first word, as established allies 
of Thebes, these orators found it an easy theme to 
denounce Athens, and to support their case by the 
general tenor of past history since the battle of 
Leuktra. The Macedonian orator contrasted the 
perpetual hostility of Athens with the valuable aid 
furnished to Thebes by Philip, when he rescued her 
from the Phokians, and confirmed her ascendency 
overBoeotia. “ If (said the orator) Philip had sti- 
pulated, before he assisted you against the Pho- 
kians, that you should grant him in return a free 
passage against Attica, you would have gladly ac- 
ceded. Will you refuse it now, when he has ren- 
dered to you the service without stipulation ? Either 
let us pass through to Attica — or join our march ; 
whereby you will enrich yourself with the plunder 
o£«that country, instead of being impoverished by 
having Boeotia as the seat of war 3 .” 

1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 298. 

Plutarch, Demosth. c. 18. Daochus and Thrasylaus are named byDe- 
iBOtthenes as Thessalian partisansof Philip (Demosth. De Corona, p. 324). 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 298, 299; Aristot. Rhetoric, ii. 23; 
Ko»y». Hal. ad Annua urn, p. 744 ; Diodor. xvi. 85. 
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All these topics were so thoroughly in harmony 
with the previous sentiments of the Thebans, that 
they must have made a lively impression. How 
Demosthenes replied to them, we are not permitted 
to know. His powers of oratory must have been 
severely tasked; for the pre-established feeling was all 
adverse, and he had nothing to work upon, except 
’ fear, on the part of Thebes, of too near contact with 
the Macedonian arms — combined with her gratitude 
for the spontaneous and unconditional tender of 
Athens. And even as to fears, the Thebans had 
only to choose between admitting the Athenian 
army or that of Philip ; a choice in which all pre- 
sumption was in favour of the latter, as present 
ally and recent benefactor — against the former, as 
standing rival and enemy. Such was the result 
anticipated by the hopes of Philip as well as by the 
fears of Athens. Yet with all the chances thus 
against him, Demosthenes carried his point in the 
Theban assembly ; determining them to accept the 
offered alliance of Athens and to brave the hostility 
of Philip. He boasts with good reason, of such a 
diplomatic and oratorical triumph 1 ; by which he 
not only obtained a powerful ally against Philip, 
but also — a benefit yet more important — rescued 
Attica frbm being overrun by a united Macedonian 
and Theban army. Justly does the contemporary 
historianTheopompus extol the unrivalled eloquence 
whereby Demosthenes kindled in the bosoms of the 
Thebans a generous flame of Pan-hellenic patriotism. 

1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 304-30/. «’ piv air pq ptriyratrar 
ev&'ftW, its raOr’ cibov, ol Oqfkuoi, Kal ptff vpur tytrorra, &c. 
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But it was not simply by superior eloquence 1 — though 
that doubtless was an essential condition — that his 
triumph at Thebes was achieved. It was still more 
owing to the wise and generous offer which he car- 
ried with him, and which he had himself prevailed 
on the Athenians to make — of unconditional alli- 
ance without any reference to the jealousies and 
animosities of the past, and on terms even favour- 
able to Thebes, as being more exposed than Athens 
in the war against Philip 2 . 

The answer brought back by Demosthenes was 
cheering. The important alliance, combining 
Athens and Thebes in defensive war against 
Philip, had been successfully brought about. The 
Athenian army, already mustered in Attica, was 
invited into Boeotia, and marched to Thebes with- 
out delay. While a portion of them joined the 
Theban force at the northern frontier of Boeotia to 
resist the approach of Philip, the rest were left in 
quarters at Thebes. And Demosthenes extols not 
only the kindness with which they were received in 



1 Theopompus Frag. 239, ed. Didot ; Plutarch. Demosth. c. 18. 

2 We may here trust the more fully the boasts made by Demosthenes 
of his own statesmanship and orator)', since we possess the comments 
of dEschines, and therefore know the worst that can be said by an un- 
friendly critic. jEschines (adv. Ktesiph. p. 73 , 74) saj's that the 
Thebans were induced to join Athens, not by the oratory of Demosthenes, 
but by their fear of Philip’s near approach, and by their displeasure in 
consequence of having Niksea taken from them. Demosthenes says in 
fact the Bame. Doubtless the ablest orator must be furnished with 
some suitable points to work up in his pleadings. But the orators on 
the other side would find in the history of the past a far more copious 
collection of matters, capable of being appealed to as causes of antipathy 
against Athens, and of favour to Philip ; and against this superior case 
Demosthenes had to contend. 
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private houses, but also their correct and orderly 
behaviour amidst the families and properties of the 
Thebans ; not a single complaint being preferred 
against them'. The antipathy and jealousy between 
the two cities seemed effaced in cordial cooperation 
against the common enemy. Of the cost of the 
joint operations, on land and sea, two- thirds were 
undertaken by Athens. The command was shared 
equally between the allies ; and the centre of opera- 
tions was constituted at Thebes®. 

In this as well as in other ways, the dangerous 
vicinity of Philip, giving increased ascendency to 
Demosthenes, impressed upon the counsels of 
Athens a vigour long unknown. The orator pre- 
vailed upon his countrymen to suspend the ex- 
penditure going on upon the improvement of their 
docks and the construction of a new arsenal, in 
order that more money might be devoted to mili- 
tary operations. He also carried a farther point 
which he had long aimed at accomplishing by in- 
direct means, but always in vain ; the conversion 
of the Theoric Fund to military purposes 3 . So 
preponderant was the impression of danger at 
Athens, that Demosthenes was now able to propose 
this motion directly, and with success. Of course, 
he must first have moved to suspend the standing 
enactment, whereby it was made penal even to sub- 
mit the motion. 

To Philip, meanwhile, the new alliance was a 
severe disappointment and a serious obstacle. Having 
calculated on the continued adhesion of Thebe#, to 

■ 1 Demos th. De Corona, p. 299, 300. 

1 Machines adv. Ktesiph. p. 74. 

* Philochorus Frag. 136, ed. Didot i Dionys. Hal. ad Amnu cti m , p. 742. 
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Disappoint- which he conceived himself entitled as a return for 
Philip— he benefits conferred — and having been doubtless as- 
Phokis'and sured by his partisans jn the city that they could 
his* Peio^ promise him Theban cooperation against Athens, 
ponnesian as soon as he should appear on the frontier with an 

allies to . A 1 

come and overawing army — he was disconcerted at the sud- 
against den junction of these two powerful cities, unex- 
Amphissa. p ec f e( j alike by friends and enemies. Hencefor- 
ward w'e shall find him hating Thebes, as guilty of 
desertion and ingratitude, worse than Athens, his 
manifest enemy 1 . But having failed in inducing 
the Thebans to follow his lead against Athens, he 
thought it expedient again to resume his profession 
of acting on behalf of the Delphian god against 
Amphissa, — and to write to his allies in Pelopon- 
nesus to come and join him, for this specific pur- 
pose. His letters were pressing, often repeated, 
and implying much embarrassment, according to 
Demosthenes 9 . As far as we can judge, they do 
not seem to have produced much effect ; nor was 



* iEschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 73- iEschines remarks the fact — hut 
perverts the inferences deducible from it. 

2 Demosthen. De Corona, p. 279. Aor pot n )v eVtcn-oXi)v, rjv, «s 
oi'X v7tt]Kovov ol 6r}f3aioi, TTtUTTfi irpbr tovs iv UtXtmovprjtTtp avpful^ovs 0 
d>»Xnr»ror, tv ftSrjre tnl (K tovttjs <ra(f>5) s Sri rrjv ptV a\rj&rj wpolpatrtr 
Tav vpaypartov, to TavT eirt rfjv 'EXXaSa Kal tovs Bqfta tovs tat vpas 
irpaTTdV, dirctpvirrfTo, toiva 8i (cat rols ’A pcpitriocri ho^avra Tiotftv 
vpoacrrotciTo, &c. 

Then follows a letter, purporting to be written by Philip to the 
Peloponnesians. I concur with Droysen in mistrusting its authenticity. 
I do not rest any statements on its evidence. The Macedonian month 
Lous does not appear to coincide with the Attic Boedromion ; nor is it 
probable that Philip, m writing to Peloponnesians, would allude at all 
to Attic months. Various subsequent letters written by Philip to the 
Peloponnesians, and intimating much embarrassment, are alluded to 
by Demosthenes further on — ’AXXa prpr oias tot' ijtptet t^uovas 6 $tX«wor ' 
outs rjv rapax ttts <Vt Tovroir, it r Stv ejrtwroXwi' ettivav pa6r)(retrBt 
»lt HtXoKonrpjaj tirtpmv (p. 301, 302). Demosthenes causes the 
lettert to he read publicly, hut no letters appear verbatim. 
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it easy for the Peloponnesians to join Philip — either 
by land, while Boeotia was hostile — or by sea while 
the Amphissians held Kirrha, and the Athenians 
had a superior navy. 

War was now carried on, in Phokis and on the ®; c - 339 ' 


frontiers of Boeotia, during the autumn and winter of 
339-338 b.c. The Athenians and Thebans not only 
maintained their ground against Philip, but even 
gained some advantages over him ; especially in 
two engagements — called the battle on the river, 
and the winter-battle — of which Demosthenes finds 
room to boast, and which called forth mani- 
festations of rejoicing and sacrifice, when made 
known at Athens 1 . To Demosthenes himself, as 
the chief adviser of the Theban alliance, a wreath 
of gold was proposed by Demomeles and Hyperides, 
and decreed by the people ; and though a citizen 
named Diondas impeached the mover for an illegal 
decree, yet he did not even obtain the fifth part of 
the suffrages of the Dikastery, and therefore became 
liable to the fine of 1000 drachms 2 . Demosthenes 
was crowned with public proclamation at the Diony- 
siac festival of March 338 b.c. 8 

But the most memorable step taken by the 
Athenians and Thebans, in this joint war against 
Philip, was that of reconstituting the Phokians 
as an independent and self-defending section of 
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1 Demosth. De Corona, [>. 300. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 302; Plutarch. Yit. X. Orator., p. 8-18. 

3 That Demosthenes was crowned at the Dionvsiac festival (March 
338 B.c.) is contended by Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 534, 535) ; upon 
grounds which seem sufficient, against the opinion of Boedcb and 
Winiewski (Comment, ad Demosth. De Coronft, p. 250), who think 
that he was not crowned until the Panathenaks festival, in the ensuing 
July. 
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the Hellenic name. On the part of the Thebans, 
hitherto the bitterest enemies of the Phokians, this 
proceeding evinced adoption of an improved and 
generous policy, worthy of the Pan-hellenic cause 
in which they had now embarked. In 346 b.c., the 
Phokians had been conquered and ruined by the 
arms of Philip, under condemnation pronounced by 
the Amphiktyons. Their cities had all been dis- 
mantled, and their population distributed in vil- 
lages, impoverished, or driven into exile. These 
exiles, many of whom were at Athens, now returned, 
and the Phokian population were aided by the 
Athenians and Thebans in re-occupying and se- 
curing their towns 1 . Some indeed of these towns 
were so small, such as Parapotamii 2 and others, that 
it was thought inexpedient to re-constitute them. 
Their population was transferred to the others, as a 
means of increased strength. Ambrysus, in the 
south western portion of Phokis, was re-fortified by 
the Athenians and Thebans with peculiar care and 
solidity. It was surrounded with a double circle of 
wall of the black stone of the country ; each wall 
being fifteen feet high and nearly six feet in thick- 
ness, with an interval of six feet between the two 8 . 
These walls were seen, five centuries afterwards, by 
the traveller Pausanias, who numbers them among 

? . the most solid defensive structures in the ancient 

world 4 . Ambrysus was valuable to the Athenians 
and Thebans as a military position for the defence 
of Bceotia, inasmuch as it lay on that rough south- 

fgK : - 1 Pausanias, x. 3 , 2 . * Pausanias, x. 33, 4. 

. , . * Pausanias, x. 36, 2. 

I ' Pausanias, iv. 31, 5. He places the fortifications of Ambrysus in 

* <3*** with those of Byzantium and Rhodes. 
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erly road near the sea, which the Lacedaemonian 
king Kleombrotus 1 had forced when he marched 
from Phokis to the position of Leuktra ; eluding 
Epaminondas and the main Theban force, who were 
posted to resist him on the more frequented road by 
Koroneia, Moreover, by occupying the south-west- 
ern parts of Phokis on the Corinthian Gulf, they 
prevented the arrival of reinforcements to Philip by 
sea out of Peloponnesus. 

The war in Phokis, prosecuted seemingly upon ^g 339 " 
a large scale and with much activity, between war 
Philip and his allies on one side, and the Athe- ^ij' p 3t in 


nians and Thebans with their allies on the other — Phokis— 

great m- 

ended with the fatal battle of Chseroneia, fought in fluence of 

, . ° Demosthe- 

August338 b.c.; having continued about tenmonths nes-aim- 
from the time when Philip, after being named gene- which he 
ral at 'the Amphiktyonic assembly (about the au- procure<L 
tumnal equinox), marched southward and occupied 
Elateia*. But respecting the intermediate events. 


* Pauaan. ix. 13, 2 ; Diodor. xv. 53 ; Xenoph. Hell. vi. 4, 3. 

* The chronology of this period has caused much perplexity, and has 
been differently arranged by different authors. But it will be found 
that all the difficulties and controversies regarding it have arisen from 
resting on the spurious decrees embodied in the speech of Demosthenes 
De Corona, as if they were so much genuine history. Mr. Clinton, in 
his Fasti Hellenici, cites these decrees ns if they were parts of Demo- 
sthenes himself. When we once put aside these documents, the general 
statements both of Demosthenes and iEschines, though they are not 
precise or specific, will appear perfectly clear and consistent respecting 
the chronology of the period. 

That the battle i.f Chseroneia took place on the 7th of the Attic 
month Metageitnion (August) b.c. 338 (the second month of the arcbon 
Chaerondas at Athens) — is affirmed by Plutarch (Camill. c. 19) and 
generally admitted. *'* 

The time when Philip first occupied Elateia has been stated by 
Mr. Clinton and most authors as the preceding month of Slrirrophorion, 
fifty days or thereabouts earlier. But this rests exclusively on the 
evidence of the pretended decree, for alliance between Athens and 
Thebes, which appears in Demosthenes De CoronA, p. 289. Even 
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we are unfortunately without distinct information. 
We pick up only a few hints and allusions which do 
not enable us to understand what passed. We can- 
not make out either the auxiliaries engaged, or the 
total numbers in the field, on either side. Demo- 
sthenes boasts of having procured for Athens as 
allies, theEuboeans, Acheeans, Corinthians, Thebans, 
Megarians, Leukadians, and Korkyrseans — arraying 
along with the Athenian soldiers not less than 15,000 
infantry and 2000 cavalry 1 ; and pecuniary contri- 

those who defend the authenticity of the decree, can hardly confide 
in the truth of the month-date, when the name of the archon Nau- 
sikles is confessedly wrong. To me neither this document, nor the 
other so-called Athenian decrees professing to bear date in Munyehion 
and Elaphebolion (p. 282), carry any evidence whatever. 

The general statements both of Demosthenes and iEschines, indicate 
the appointment of Philip as Amphiktyonic general to have been made 
in the autumnal convocation of Amphiktyons at Thermopylae,, Shortly 
after this appointment, Philip marched his army into Greece with the 
professed purpose of acting upon it. In this march he came upon 
Elateia and began to fortify it ; probably about the month of October 
339 B.c. The Athenians, Thebans, and other Greeks, carried on the 
war against him in Phokis for about ten months until the battle of 
Chaeroneia. That this war must have lasted as long as ten months, we 
may see by the facts mentioned in my last page — the re-establishment 
of the Phokians and their towns, and especially the elaborate fortifi- 
cation of Ambrysus. Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 533) points out 
justly (though I do not agree with his general arrangement of the 
events of the war) that this restoration of the Phokian towns im- 
plies a considerable interval between the occupation of Elateia and the 
battle of Chaeroneia. We have also two battles gained against Philip, 
one of them a pd^i/ X fl P lf P iv V> which perfectly suits with this arrange- 
ment. 

1 Demostb. De Coronh, p. 306 ; Plutarch, Demosth. c. 17- In the 
decree of the Athenian people (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 850) passed 
after the death of Demosthenes, granting various honours and a statue 
to his memory — it is recorded that he brought in by his persuasions 
not only the allies enumerated in the text, hut also the Lokrians and 
the Messenians ; and that he procured from the allies a total contri- 
ShiUOu of above 500 talents. The Messenians, however, certainly did 
Sot fight at Chseroneia ; nor is it correct to say that Demosthenes in- 
dueed the Amp hiwsan Eokrians to become allies of Athens. 
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butions besides, to no inconsiderable amount, for 
the payment of mercenary troops. Whether all 
these troops fought either in Phokis or at Chsero- 
neia, we cannot determine ; we verify the Achseans 
and the Corinthians 1 . As far as we can trust De- 
mosthenes, the autumn and winter of 339-338 b.c. 
was a season of advantages gained by the Athenians 
and Thebans over Philip, and of rejoicing in their 
two cities ; not without much embarrassment to 
Philip, testified by his urgent requisitions of aid 
from his Peloponnesian allies, with which they did 
not comply. Demosthenes was the war-minister of 
the day, exercising greater influence than the gene- 
rals — deliberating at Thebes in concert with the 
Boeotarchs — advising and swaying the Theban pub- 
lic assembly as well as the Athenian — and probably 
in mission to other cities also, for the purpose of 
pressing military efforts*. The crown bestowed upon 
him at the Dionysiac festival (March 338 b.c.) marks 
the pinnacle of his glory and the meridian of his 
hopes, when there seemed a fair chance of success- 
fully resisting the Macedonian invasion. 

Philip had calculated on the positive aid of Thebes ; b.c. 338 . 
at the very worst, upon her neutrality between 
him and Athens. That she would cordially join Philip ta 
Athens, neither he nor any one else imagined ; nor 
could so improbable a result have been brought 
about, had not the game of Athens been played with 
unusual decision and judgment by Demosthenes. 
Accordingly, when opposed by the unexpected junc- 

1 Strabo, ix. p. 414 ; Pausanias, vii. 6, 3. , 

9 Plutarch, Demoath. c. 18. Machines (adv. Kteatph. p. 74) puts 
these same facta — the great personal ascendency of Demosthenes at 
this period — in an invidious point of view. 
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tion of the Theban and Athenian force, it is not won- 
derful that Philip should have been at first repulsed. 
Such disadvantages would hardly indeed drive him 
to send instant propositions of peace 1 ; but they 
would admonish him to bring up fresh forces, 
and to renew his invasion during the ensuing spring 
and summer with means adequate to the known 
resistance. It seems probable that the full strength 
of the Macedonian army, now brought to a high 
excellence of organisation after the continued im- 
provements of his twenty years’ reign — would be 
marched into Phokis during the summer of 338 b.c., 
to put down the most formidable combination of 
enemies that Philip had ever encountered. His 
youthful son Alexander, now eighteen years of age, 
came along with them. 

Successes It is among the accusations urged by JEschines 
he defeats a against Demosthenes, that in levying mercenary 
ofmerce^ troops, be wrongfully took the public money to pay 
— -intakes mea w h° never appeared ; and farther, that be 
Amphissa. placed at the disposal of the Amphissians a large 
body of 10,000 mercenary troops, thus withdrawing 
them from the main Athenian and Boeotian army ; 
whereby Philip was enabled to cut to pieces the 
mercenaries separately, while the entire force, if 
kept together, could never have been defeated. 
iEschines affirms that he himself strenuously op- 
posed this separation of forces, the consequences of 
which were disastrous and discouraging to the whole 


, Demosth. c. 18. &ore d&vs cmiajpvKtvc&Ocu d«fy****M 

elp-qvrfs, &C. 

It is possible that Philip may have tried to disunite the 

against him, by separate propositions addressed to souM 
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cause 1 . It would appear that Philip attacked and 
took Amphissa. We read of his having deceived 
the Athenians and Thebans by a false despatch in- 
tended to be intercepted ; so as to induce them to 
abandon their guard of the road which led to that 
place 2 . The sacred domain was restored, and the 
Amphissians, or at least such of them as had taken 
a leading part against Delphi, were banished 3 . 

It was on the seventh day of the month Meta- 
geitnion (the second month of the Attic year, cor- 
responding nearly to August) that the allied Gre- 
cian army met Philip near Chseroneia; the last 
Boeotian town on the frontiers of Phokis. He seems 
to have been now strong enough to attempt to force 
his way into Boeotia, and is said to have drawn 
down the allies from a strong position into the plain, 
by laying waste the- neighbouring fields 4 . His 
numbers are stated by Diodorus at 30,000 foot and 
2000 horse ; he doubtless had with him Thessalians 
and other allies from Northern Greece ; but not a 
single ally from Peloponnesus. Of the united 
Greeks opposed to him, the total is not known 6 . 
We can therefore make no comparison as to 
numbers, though the superiority of the Macedonian 
army in organisation is incontestable. The largest 
Grecian contingents were those of Athens, under 
Lysikles and Chares — and of Thebes, commanded 

1 Machines adv. Ktesiph. p. 74- Deinarchus mentions a Theban 
named Proxenus, whom he calls a traitor, as having commanded these 
mercenary troops at Amphissa (Deinarchus adv. Deraosth. p. 99). 

* Polysenus, iv. 2, 8. 

5 We gather this firom the edict issued by Polyspercho* aOtte y* 0 tk 
afterwards (Diodor, xviii. 66). 

4 Polysenus, iv. 2, 14. 

4 Diodorus affirms that Philip’s army waa superior in Htaabff ; Justin 
states the reverse (Diodor. rri. 86 ; Justin, ix. 3). 


b.c. 338. 

No eminent 
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the Greeks 
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by Theagenes ; there were, besides, Phokiana, 
Achseans, and Corinthians — probably also Euboeans 
and Megarians. The Lacedaemonians, Messenians, 
Arcadians, Eleians, and Argeians, took no part in 
the war l . All of them had doubtless been solicited 
on both sides ; by Demosthenes as well as by the 
partisans of Philip. But jealousy and fear of Sparta 
led the last four states rather to look towards Philip 
as a protector against her — though on this occasion 
they took no positive part. 

The command of the army was shared between 
the Athenians and Thebans, and its movements 
determined by the joint decision of their statesmen 
and generals. As to statesmen, the presence of 
Demosthenes at least ensured to them sound and 
patriotic counsel powerfully set forth ; as to generals, 
not one of the three was fit for an emergencyso grave 
and terrible. It was the sad fortune of Greece, 
that at this crisis of her liberty, when everything 
was staked on the issue of the campaign, neither 
an Epaminondas nor an Iphikrates was at hand. 
Phokion was absent as commander of the Athenian 
fleet in the Hellespont or the iEgean 2 . Portents were 
said to have occurred — oracles, and prophecies, were 
in circulation — calculated to discourage the Greeks ; 
hut Demosthenes, animated by the sight of so 
numerous an army hearty and combined in defence 
of Grecian independence, treated all such stories 
with the same indiflerence 3 as Epaminondas had 
shown before the battle of Leuktra, and accused 
the DeTphian priestess of philipj^sing. Nay, so 

ftaSMUM, iv. 2, 82 ; v. 4, 5; viii. 6, 1. 

t htwh , Phokion, c. 16. 

1 Pfatacdi, Demosth. c . 19, 20; .Esehin. arfv. Ktesiph. p. 72 . 
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confident was he in the result (according to the 
statement of iEschines), that when Philip, himself 
apprehensive, was prepared to offer terms of peace, 
and the Boeotarchs inclined to accept them — Demo- 
sthenes alone stood out, denouncing as a traitor any 
onewhoshould broach the proposition of peace 1 , and 
boasting that if the Thebans were afraid, his country- 
men the Athenians desired nothing better than a 
free passage through Boeotia to attack Philip single- 
handed. This is advanced as an accusation by 
iEschines ; who however himself furnishes the justi- 
fication of his rival, by intimating thattheBoeotarchs 
were so eager for peace, that they proposed, even 
before the negotiations had begun, to send home 
the Athenian soldiers into Attica, in order that 
deliberations might be taken concerning the peace. 
We can hardly be surprised. that Demosthenes “ be- 
came out of his mind 2 ” (such is the expression of 
iEschines) on hearing a proposition so fraught with 
imprudence. Philip would have gained his point 
even without a battle, if, by holding out the lure of 
negotiation for peace, he could have prevailed upon 
the allied army to disperse. To have united the 
full force of Athens and Thebes, with other subor- 
dinate states, in the same ranks and for the same 
purpose, was a rare good fortune, not likely to be 

1 /Each in. adv, Ktesiph. p. 7-1, 75. 

s iEschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 75. 'Os 5’ oi 7rpdcru\ov airra (Arjpo- 
oi np\nmes oi eV rats Orjfiais, aXX« Ka\ tovs orpartcoras tovs 
vpfTfpov s TraXty avecrpe^av i^fXijXvQoTas, era 3orXf ua-aicrdc ire pi TrjS 
clprivt] s, evraiBa iravrairaoiv cK<ppa>v cytvcro, &c. 

It is, seemingly, this disposition on the part of Philip to 
tiations, which is allnjjjpd to by Plutarch as having been (Ptntareb, 
Phokion, e. 16) favourably received by Phokion. 

VOL. XI. 2f 
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reproduced, should it once slip away. And if De- 
mosthenes, by warm or even passionate remon- 
strance, prevented such premature dispersion, he 
rendered the valuable service of ensuring to 
Grecian liberty a full trial of strength under cir- 
cumstances not unpromising ; and at the very 
worst, a catastrophe worthy and honourable. 
b.c. 338 In the field of battle near Chaeroneia, Philip him- 

(August). 1 t 

Battle of se “ commanded a chosen body of troops on the 
—complete w * n S opposed to the Athenians ; while his youthful 
victory of son Alexander, aided by experienced officers, com- 
manded against the Thebans on the other wing. 
Respecting the course of the battle, we are scarcely 
permitted to know anything. It is said to have 
been so obstinately contested, that for some time 
the result was doubtful. The Sacred Band 
of Thebes, who charged in one portion of the 
Theban phalanx, exhausted all their strength and 
energy in an unavailing attempt to bear down the 
stronger phalanx and multiplied pikes opposed to 
them. The youthful Alexander 1 here first displayed 
his great military energy and ability. After a long 
and murderous struggle, the Theban Sacred Band 
were all overpowered and perished in their ranks*, 
while the Theban phalanx was broken and pushed 
back. Philip on his side was still engaged in un- 
decided conflict with the Athenians, whose first 


is said to have been so impetuous, as to put 
jjht-aome of the troops in his army ; insomuch 


1 Diodor. xvi. 85. Alexander himself, after his vast conquests in 
Asia and shortly before his death, alludes briefly to his own presence 
at Chaeroneia, in a speech delivered tQ his army (Arrian, vii. 9, 5). 

. , . * Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18. 
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that the Athenian general exclaimed in triumph, 
“ Let us pursue them even to Macedonia 1 .” It is 
farther said that Philip on his side simulated a re- 
treat, for the purpose of inducing them to pursue 
and to break their order. We read another state- 
ment, more likely to be true — that the Athenian 
hoplites, though full of energy at the first shock, 
could not endure fatigue and prolonged struggle 
like the trained veterans in the opposite ranks 2 . 
Having steadily repelled them for a considerable 
time, Philip became emulous on witnessing the suc- 
cess of his son, and redoubled his efforts ; so as to 
break and disperse them. The whole Grecian army 
was thus put to flight with severe loss 3 . 

The Macedonian phalanx, as armed and organized 
by Philip, was sixteen deep ; less deep than that of 
the Thebans either at Delium or at Leuktra. It 
had veteran soldiers of great strength and complete 
training, in its front ranks ; yet probably soldiers 
hardly superior to the Sacred Band, who formed 
the Theban front rank. But its great superiority 
was in the length of the Macedonian pike or sarissa 
— in the number of these weapons which projected in 
front of the foremost soldiers — and the long practice 
of the men to manage this impenetrable array of 
pikes in an efficient manner. The value of Philip’s 


Macedo- 
nian pha- 
lanx — its 
long pikes 
— superior 
in front 
charge to 
the Gre- 
cian hop- 
lites. 


1 Polvsenus, iv. 2, 2. lie mentions Stratokles as the Athenian general 
from whom this exclamation came. We know from /Esehines (adv. Ktesiph . 
p. 74) that Stratokles was general of the Athenian troops at or near 
Thebes shortly after the alliance with the Thebans was formed. But 
it seems that Chares and Lysildes commanded at Chseroneia. It ia 
possible therefore that the anecdote reported by Polysentu nwyrnfiSf to 
one of the earlier battles fought, before that of ChaarafaMf. 

* Polysenus, it. 2, 7 ; Frontinus. * Diodor. xri. 86, 86. 

2 v 2 
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improved phalanx was attested by his victory at 
Chseroneia. 

But the victory was not gained by the phalanx 
alone. The military organization of Philip com- 
prised an aggregate of many sorts of troops besides 
the phalanx ; the body-guards, horse as well as foot 
— the hypaspistse, or light hoplites — the light 
cavalry, bowmen, slingers, &c. When we read the 
military operations $f Alexander, three years after- 
wards, in the very first year of his reign, before he 
could have made any addition of his own to the 
force inherited from Philip ; and when we see with 
what efficiency all these various descriptions of 
troops are employed in the field 1 ; we may feel 
assured that Philip both had them near him and 
employed them at the battle of Chseroneia. 

One thousand Athenian citizens perished in this 
disastrous field ; tw r o thousand morefell into thehands 
of Philip as prisoners 2 . The Theban loss is said also 
to have been terrible, as well as the Achaean 3 . But 
we do not know the numbers ; nor have we any 
statement of the Macedonian loss. Demosthenes, 
himself present in the ranks of the hoplites, shared 
in the flight of his defeated countrymen. He is ac- 
cused, by his political enemies of having behaved 
with extreme and disgraceful cowardice ; but we see 
plainly from the continued confidence and respect 
shown to him by the general body of his country * 

1 Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 2, 3, 10. 

This is the statement of the contemporary orators (Demades, Frag, 
p. 179) Lykurgus (ap. Diodor. xvi. 85 ; adv. Leokratem, p. 236. c. 36) 
and Demosthenes (De Corona, p. 314). The latter does not specify 
the number of prisoners, though he states the slain at 1000. Compare 
vii. 10, 2. 3 Pausanias, vii. 6 , 3. 
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men, that they cannot have credited the imputation. 
The two Athenian generals, Chares and Lysikles, 
both escaped from the held. The latter was after- 
wards publicly accused at Athens by the orator 
Lykurgus — a citizen highly respected for his in- 
tegrity and diligence in the management of the 
finances, and severe in arraigning political delin- 
quents. Lysikles was condemned to death by the 
Dikastery 1 . What there was to distinguish his 
conduct from that of his colleague Chares — who 
certainly was not condemned, and is not even stated 
to have been accused — we do not know. The 
memory of the Theban general Theagenes 2 also, 
though he fell in the battle, was assailed by charges 
of treason. 

Unspeakable was the agony at Athens, on the 
report of this disaster, with a multitude of citizens 
as yet unknown left on the field or prisoners, and 
a victorious enemy within three or four days' march 
of the city. The whole population, even old men, 
women, and children, were spread about the streets 
in all the violence of grief and terror, interchanging 
effusions of distress and sympathy, and questioning 
every fugitive as he arrived about the ^fety of their 
relatives in the battle *. The flower of the citizens 
of military age had been engaged ; and before the 
extent of loss had been ascertained, it was feared 
that none except the elders would be left to defend 
the city. At length the definite loss became known : 

1 Diodor. xvi. 88. 

5 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 12 ; Deinarchus adv, Demosth. p» 99. Com- 
pare the Pseudo-Demosthenic Oratio Funebr. p. 139$. 

5 Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 164, 166. c. 11 j Deinarchus cost. De- 
mosth. p. 99. « 


Distress 
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w 


severe indeed and terrible — yet not a total ship- 
wreck, like that of the army of Nikias in Sicily. 

As on that trying occasion, so now : amidst all 
the distress and alarm, it was not in the Athenian 
character to despair. The mass of citizens hastened 
unbidden to form a public assembly 1 , wherein the 
most energetic resolutions were taken for defence. 
Decrees were past enjoining every one to carry 
his family and property out of the open country of 
Attica into the various strongholds ; directing the 
body of the senators, who by general rule wefe 
exempt from military service, to march down in 
arms to Peiraeus, and put that harbour in con- 
dition to stand a siege ; placing every man without 
exception at the disposal of the generals, as a soldier 
for defence, and imposing the penalties of treason 
on every one who fled 4 ; enfranchising all slaves fit 
for bearing arms, granting the citizenship to metics 
under the same circumstances, and restoring to the 
full privileges of citizens those who had been dis- 
franchised by judicial sentence 3 . This last-men- 
tioned decree was proposed by Hyperides ; but seve- 
ral others were moved by Demosthenes, who, not- 
withstanding the late misfortune of the Athenian 
arms, was listened to with undiminished respect 
and confidence. The general measures requisite 


1 Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 146. Teyfvr/pivTis yap rrjs iv Xaipurfiq 
KaX crw&papovrcav dir dvrav vpcov e is eKKXrjaiav, n^i^tVaro 6 
torfttbs, trm&ar pev icat yvvat teas ck tccv dypwv €ts ra rctyi) Karcucopi&iv, &c. 

* Lyktrtga* adv. Leokrat. p. 177. c. 13. 

* Lykurgtts ftdt. Leokrat. p. 170. c. 11. fjvi\ opav r\v tqv 8rjpov 
^jrrj(f)i(Tap(vov tovs fthr devkovs i\ev0cpovs, tovs fie tjevovs y A&rjvatove 9 tovs 

dripovs ivrlpovs. The orator causes this decree, proposed by Hype- 
fwfea, to be read publicly by the secretary, in court. 

Compare Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 849. and Demoeth. cout. 
Ariatog. p.803. 
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for strengthening the walls, opening ditches, dis- 
tributing military posts and constructing earthwork, 
were decreed on his motion ; and he seems to have 
been named member of a special Board for super- 
intending the fortifications 1 . Not only he, but also 
most of the conspicuous citizens and habitual speak- 
ers in the assembly, came forward with large private 
contributions to meet the pressing wants of the mo- 
ment 2 . Every man in the city lent a hand to make 
good the defective points in the fortification. Mate- 
rials were obtained by felling the trees near the city, 
and even by taking stones from the adjacent sepul- 
chres 3 — as had been done after the Persian war 
when the walls were built under the contrivance of 
Themistokles 4 . The temples were stripped of the 
arms suspended within them, for the purpose of 
equipping unarmed citizens 3 . By such earnest and 
unanimous efforts, the defences of the city and of 
Peirseus were soon materially improved. At sea 
Athens had nothing to fear. Her powerful naval 
force was untouched, and her superiority to Philip 
on that element incontestable. Envoys were sent 
to Troezen, Epidaurus, Andros, Keos, and other 
places, to solicit aid, and collect money ; in one or 
other of which embassies Demosthenes served, after 
he had provided for the immediate- exigences of 
defence 6 . 

1 Demostb. De Corona, p. 309; Deinarcbus adv. Demostb. p. 100. 

2 Demosth. De Corona, p.329; Deinarcbus adv. Demostb. p. 100; 
Plutarch, Yit. X. Orat. p. Sal. 

* Lvkurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 172 c. 1 1 ; .L-climes adv. Ktesiph. 
p. 87. 

4 Thucyd. i. 93. • Lvkurgus adv. Leokrat , L e. 

4 Lykurgus (adv. Leokrat. p. 171. c. 11) mention* tbeae emba**ies; 
Deinarehua (adv. Demoatb. p. 100) atfirma tint Beownthene* pro- 
vided for himself an escape from the aty a» an envoy— oM* imiri* 
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Effect pro- What was the immediate result of these applica- 
some of the tions to other cities, we do not know. But the effect 
ulrijea™ produced upon some of these rEgean islands by 
feat— con" re P or t e d prostration of Athens, is remarkable, 

duct of the An Athenian citizen named Leokrates, instead of 

Rhodians. 

staying at Athens to join in the defence, listened 
only to a disgraceful timidity 1 , and fled forthwith 
from Peirseus with his family and property. He 
hastened to Rhodes, where he circulated the false 
news that Athens was already taken and the Peirseus 
under siege. Immediately on hearing this intelli- 
gence, and believing it to be true, the Rhodians 
with their triremes began a cruise to seize 
the merchant-vessels at sea 2 . Hence we learn, 
indirectly, that the Athenian naval power consti- 
tuted the standing protection for these merchant 
vessels ; insomuch that so soon as that protection 
was removed, armed cruizers began to prey upon 
them from various islands in the iEgean. 

Such were the precautions taken at Athens after 
this fatal day. But Athens lay at a distance of three 
or' four days’ march from the field of Chaeroneia; 


7rpco’/3evTij!< KarafTKfvaaas, lv eV rf/s wdX ecus ano&pair), &c. Compare 
iEschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 76. 

The two hostile orators treat such temporary absence of Demosthenes 
on the embassy to obtain aid, as if it were a cowardly desertion of his 
post. This is a construction altogether unjust. 

1 Leokrates was not the only Athenian who fled, or tried to flee. 
Another was seized in the attempt (according to iEschines) and con- 
detuned to death by the Council of Areopagus (iEschines adv. Ktesiph. 
p. 8&). A member of the Areopagus itself, named Autolvkus (the same 
probably who is mentioned with peculiar respect by iEschines cont. 
Timarehum, p. 12), sent away his family for safety ; Lykurgus after- 
wards impeached him for it, and he was condemned by the Dikastery 
(Bsrpokration v. AvtoKvkos). 

? Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 149. Ovra <T<f>odpa ravr triartvirav 
ai 'PrfJun, Sxrrt rptyptn v\jipmrayrfs r a n-Xoia Karijyop, &c. 
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while Thebes, being much nearer, bore the first 
attack of Philip. Of the behaviour of that prince 
after his victory, we have contradictory state- 
ments. According to one account, he indulged in 
the most insulting and licentious exultation on the 
field of battle, jesting especially on the oratory and 
motions of Demosthenes ; a temper, from which he 
was brought round by the courageous reproof of 
Demades, then his prisoner as one of the Athenian 
hoplites 1 . At first he even refused to grant per- 
mission to inter the slain, when the herald came 
from Lebadeia to make the customary demand 2 . 
According to another account, the demeanour of 
Philip towards the defeated Athenians was gentle 
and forbearing 3 . However the fact may have stood 
as to his first manifestations, it is certain that his 
positive tneasures werfe harsh towards Thebes and 
lenient towards Athens. He sold the Theban cap- 
tives into slavery ; he is said also to have exacted 
a price for the liberty granted to bury the Theban 
slain — which liberty, according to Grecian custom, 
was never refused, and certainly never sold, by the 
victor. Whether Thebes made any farther resist- 
ance, or stood a siege, we do not know. But pre- 
sently the city fell into Philip’s power, who put to 
deathseveral of the leading citizens, banished others, 
and confiscated the property of both. A council of 
Three Hundred — composed of philippi sing Thebans, 
for the most part just recalled from exile — was in- 


Conduct of 
Philip after 
the victory 
— harsh- 
ness to- 
wards 
Thebes — 
greater 
lenity to 
Athens. 


1 Diodor. xvi. 87- The story respecting Detnades is told somewhat 
differently in Sextus Empiricus adv. Grammatieos, p.281. ,, , 

* Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 849. 

* Justin, ix. 4 ; Polybius, v. 10; Theopomp. Frag. 262. See the 
note of Wichers ad Theopompi Fragments* p. 259. 
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vested with the government of the city, and with 
powers of life and death over every one 1 . The 
state of Thebes became much the same as it had 
been when the Spartan Phcebidas, in concert with 
the Theban party headed by Leontiades, surprised 
the Kadmeia. A Macedonian garrison was now 
placed in the Kadmeia, as a Spartan garrison had 
been placed then. Supported by this garrison, the 
philippising Thebans were uncontrolled masters of 
the city ; with full power, and no reluctance, to 
gratify their political antipathies. At the same time, 
Philip restored the minor Boeotian towns — Orcho- 
menus and Plataea, probably also Thespise and Ko- 
roneia — to the condition of free communities instead 
of subjection to Thebes 2 . 

Conduct of At Athens also, the philippising orators raised 
—Demades their voices loudly and confidently, denouncing 
CTw'yto Demosthenes and his policy. New speakers 3 , who 
Philip. would hardly have come forward before, were now 
put up against him. The accusations however 
altogether failed ; the people continued to trust him, 
omitting no measure of defence which he suggested. 
iEschines, who had before disclaimed all con- 
nection with Philip, now altered his tone, and made 
boast of the ties of friendship and hospitality sub- 
sisting between that prince and himself 4 . He ten- 
• dered his services to go as envoy to the Macedonian 

„ ’ Justin, ix. 4. Deinarch. cont. Demosth. s.20. p. 92. 

* P a wwnias, iv. 27, 5 ; ix. 1, 3. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 310. ov fit’ iavruv r6 ye irpUrrov, akKa 8*’ 
Jv pakurff birekaftfiarB* &j¥oipreo6cu, &c. 

So the enemies of Alkibuulea put up against him in the assembly 
speakers of affected candour and impartiality — SKXovs prp-opas evuvres, 
lie. Thucyd. vi. 29. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 319, 320. 
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camp ; whither he appears to have been sent, doubt- 
less with others, perhaps with Xenokrates and 
Phokion 1 . Among them was Demades also, having 
been just released from his captivity. Either by 
the persuasions of Demades, or by a change in his 
own dispositions, Philip had now become inclined 
to treat with Athens on favourable terms. The 
bodies of the slain Athenians were burned by the 
victors, and their ashes collected to be carried to 
Athens ; though the formal application of the herald, 
to the same effect, had been previously refused®. 
iEschines (according to the assertion of Demo- 
sthenes) took part as a sympathising guest in the 
banquet and festivities whereby Philip celebrated 
his triumph over Grecian liberty 3 . At length De- 
mades with the other envoys returned to Athens, 
reporting the cbhsent of Philip to conclude peace, 
to give back the numerous prisoners in his hands, 
and also to transfer Oropus from the Thebans to 
Athens. 

Demades proposed the conclusion of peace to the 
Athenian assembly, by whom it was readily decreed. 
To escape invasion and siege by the Macedonian 
army, was doubtless an unspeakable relief ; while 
the recovery of the 2000 prisoners without ransom, 

1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 319. or <h0fus pcrd rt/v pd^yv n-p«r/3mr^s 
rjropevov rrpos ’tiXimrov, &c. Compare Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. Dio— 
gen. Laert. iv. 5. in his life of the philosopher Xenokrates. 

s Deuiades, Fragment. Orat. p. 1/9. x^ av ratpq ’A d^vaiav pap- 
rvpei fioi, Kij&evSelira Tals twv evavrtSv x f P a iv < “ s dart no\(pi<ov <}>CKias 
eirolT]<ra rois dno8avov<nv. 'EvravBa ima-ras tois npdypacriv fypa^a 
T7/P elprpnpr 6p.oXoyd>. 'E ypa\(ra Km $iXi7nro> ripds' ovk aprov/uu" 
8io^tXt'our ydp alxpakinovs dvev XOr pa>v Kill xiXia TroXtrw* 

Xapls KTjpvKos, Kai riv ' Upturn ov avcv irptwfitias opu>, Tavr’ 

fypa^ra. See also Suidas v. AijpdS ijr. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 321. 
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Peace of was an acquisition of great importance, not merely 
concluded to the city collecti vely, but to the sympathies of 
Ptailp™nd numerous relatives. Lastly, to regain Oropus — a 
l e j th T e L possession which they had once enjoyed, and for 
Athenians which they had long wrangled with the Thebans — 

are com- J ° 0 . . 

peiied to was a farther cause of satisfaction. Such condi- 
hdmas Se tions were doubtless acceptable at Athens. But 
Hellenic' 11 '’ there was a submission to be made on the other 
world. side, which to the contemporaries of Perikles would 
have seemed intolerable, even as the price of averted 
invasion or recovered captives. The Athenians were 
required to acknowledge the exaltation of Philip to 
the headship of the Grecian world, and to promote 
the like acknowledgement by all other Greeks, in a 
congress to be speedily convened. They were to 
renounce all pretensions to headship, not only for 
themselves, but for every other Grecian state ; to 
recognise not Sparta or Thebes, but the king of 
Macedon, as Pan-hellenic chief ; to acquiesce in 
the transition of Greece from the position of a free, 
self-determining, political aggregate, into a provin- 
cial dependency of the kings of Pella and Mg&. 
It is not easy to conceive a more terrible shock to 
that traditional sentiment of pride and patriotism, 
inherited from forefathers, who, after repelling and 
worsting the Persians, had first organized the mari- 
time Greeks into a confederacy running parallel 
with and supplementary to the non-maritimeGreeks 
allied with Sparta ; thus*keeping out foreign domi- 
nion ahid the into a system 

founded on native sympathies and free government. 
Snch traditional sentiment, though it no longer 
“ governed the character of the Athenians or im- 
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pressed upon them motives of action, had still a 
strong hold upon their imagination and memory, 
where it had been constantly kept alive by the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes and others. The peace of 
Demades, recognising Philip as chief of Greece, 
was a renunciation of all this proud historical past, 
and the acceptance of a new and degraded position, 
for Athens as well as for Greece generally. 

Polybius praises the generosity of Philip in grant- 
ing such favourable terms, and even affirms, not 
very accurately, that he secured thereby the steady 
gratitude and attachment of the Athenians 1 . But 
Philip w r ould have gained nothing by killing his 
prisoners ; not to mention that he would have 
provoked an implacable spirit of revenge among 
the Athenians. By selling his prisoners for slaves 
he would have gained .something; but by the use 
actually made of them he gained more. The re- 
cognition of his Hellenic supremacy by Athens was 
the capital step for the prosecution of his objects. 
It ensured him against dissentients among the re- 
maining Grecian states, whose adhesion had not yet 
been made certain, and who might possibly have 
stood out against a proposition so novel and so anti- 
Hellenic, had Athens set them the example. More- 
over, if Philip had not purchased the recognition of 
Athens in this way, he might have failed in trying to 
extort it by force. For though, being master of the 
field, he could lay waste Attica with impunity, and 
even establish a permanent fortress in it likeDekeleia 
— yet the fleet of Athens was as strong as ever, 
and her preponderance at sea irresistible. Under 

1 Polybius, v. 10 ; xvh. 14 ; Diodor. Frags. Bb» xxxii. 
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these circumstances, Athens and Peirseus might 
have been defended against him, as Byzantium and 
Perinthus had been, two years before ; the Athenian 
fleet might have obstructed his operations in many 
ways ; and the siege of Athens might have called 
forth a burst of Hellenic sympathy, such as 
to embarrass his farther progress. Thebes — an 
inland city, hated by the other Boeotian cities-^— 
was prostrated by the battle of Chmroneia, and left 
without any means of successful defence. But the 
same blow was not absolutely mortal to Athens, 
united in her population throughout all the area of 
Attica, and superior at sea. We may see therefore 
that — with such difficulties before him if he pushed 
the Athenians to despair — Philip acted wisely in 
employing his victory and his prisoners to procure 
her recognition of his headship. His political game 
was well-played, now as always ; but to the praise of 
generosity bestowed by Polybius, he has little claim. 

Besides the recognition of Philip as chief of 
Greece, the Athenians, on the motion of Demades, 
passed various honorary and complimentary votes 
in his favour ; of what precise nature we do not 
know 1 . Immediate relief from danger, with the 
restoration of 2000 captive citizens, were sufficient 
to render the peace popular at the first moment; 
moreover, the Athenians, as if conscious of failing 
resolution and strength, were now entering upon 
that career of flattery to powerful kings, which we 

1 Demades, Fagm. p. 1791 lypatya pal QnXiTnrco npas, ovk apvovpcu, 
&c. Compare Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 2, 3 — *al irXciova In t m* 
totifprap ’ A\e£ai>8fxp is rip jjp gvyxapijrrai, &c., and Clemens Alex. Ad- 
Monit. ad Gent. p. 36 B. rip Maxt&W &t\itnrop iv Ki rvoaapyti vopo6t - 
r**rrws s -pevmnmp, Sic. 
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shall hereafter find them pushing to disgraceful 
extravagance. It was probably during the preva- 
lence of this sentiment, which did not long con- 
tinue, that the youthful Alexander of Macedon, 
accompanied by Antipater, paid a visit to Athens 1 . 

Meanwhile the respect enjoyed by Demosthenes 
among his countrymen was noway lessened. Though 
his political opponents thought the season favour- 
able for bringing many impeachments against him, 
none of them proved successful : and when the 
time came for electing a public orator to deliver the 
funeral discourse at the obsequies celebrated for the 
slain atChaeroneia — he was invested with that solemn 
duty, not onlyin preference toiEschines,who was put 
up in competition, but also to Demades the recent 
mover of the peace 2 — and honoured with strong 
marks of esteem and sympathy from the surviving 
relatives of these gallant citizens. Moreover it further 
appears that Demosthenes was continued in an im- 
portant financial post as one of the joint managers 
of the TheAric Fund, and as member of a Board 
for purchasing corn ; he was also continued, or 
shortly afterwards re-appointed, superintendent of 
the walls and defences of the city. The orator 
Hyperides, the political coadjutor of Demosthenes, 
was impeached by Aristogeiton under the Graphd 
Paranomon, for his illegal and unconstitutional 
decree (proposed under the immediate terror of the 
defeat at Chseroneia), to grant manumission to the 
slaves, citizenship to metics, and restoration of 
citizenship to those who had been disfranchised by 
judicial sentence. The occurrence of peace had 

1 Justin, ix. 4. * Demosth. De CoronA, p. 310-320, 
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removed all necessity for acting upon this decree ; 
nevertheless an impeachment was entered and 
brought against its mover. Hyperides, unable to 
deny its illegality, placed his defence on the true 
and obvious ground — “The Macedonian arms (be 
said) darkened my vision. It was not I who moved 
the decree ; it was the battle of Chseroneia'. ” The' 
substantive defence was admitted by the Dikastery ; 
while the bold oratorical turn attracted notice from 
rhetorical critics. 

337 338 ~ Having thus subjugated and garrisoned Thebes 
Expedition — having reconstituted the anti-Theban cities in 
of Philip Boeotia — having constrained Athens to submission 

loponnesus. and dependent alliance — and having established a 
s garrison in Ambrakia, at the same time mastering 
Akarnania, and banishing the leading Akarnanians 
who were opposed to him — Philip next proceeded 
to carry his arms into Peloponnesus. He found 
little positive resistance anywhere, except in the 
territory of Sparta. The Corinthians, Argeians, 
Messenians, Eleians, and many Arcadians, all sub- 
mitted to his dominion ; some even courted bis 
alliance, from fear and antipathy against Sparta. 
Philip invaded Laconia with an army too powerful 
for the Spartans to resist in the field. He 
laid waste the country, and took some detached 
posts ; but he did not take, nor do we know that 
he even attacked, Sparta itself. The Spartans 
could not resist; yet would they neither submit, 
nor ask for peace. It appears that Philip cut down 
their territory and narrowed their boundaries on all 
the three sides ; towards Argos, Mess£ne, and Me- 
* Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 849. 
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* galopolis 1 . We have no precise account of the details 
of his’ proceedings ; but it is clear that he did just 
what seemed to him good, and that the governments 
of all the Peloponnesian cities came into the hands of 
his partisans. Sparta was the only city which stood 
out against him ; maintaining her ancient freedom 
and dignity, under circumstances of feebleness and 
humiliation, with more unshaken resolution than 
Athens. 

Philip next proceeded to convene a congress of 
Grecian cities at Corinth. Hehere announced himself 
as resolved on an expedition against thePersian king, 
for the purpose both of liberating the Asiatic Greeks, 
and avenging the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. 
The general vote of the congress nominated him 
leader of the united Greeks for this purpose, and 
decreed a Grecian force to join him, to be formed 
of contingents furnished by the various cities. The 
total of the force promised is stated only by Justin, 
who gives it at 200,000 foot, and 15,000 horse ; an 
army which Greece certainly could not have fur- 
nished, and which we can hardly believe to have 
been even promised 2 . The Spartans stood aloof from 
the congress, continuing to refuse all recognition of 
the headship of Philip. The Athenians attended and 
concurred in the vote ; which was in fact the next 
step to carry out the peace made by Demades. They 
were required to furnish a well-equipped fleet to 
serve under Philip ; and they were at the same time 

1 Polybius, Lx. 28, 33. xvii. 14; Tacitus, Annul, iv. 43; Strabo, viii. 
p. 361 ; Pausanias, ii. 20, 1. viii. 7, 4. viii. 27, 8. From Iboderu* 
xvii. 3, we see how much this adhesion to Philip was obtained wider 
the pressure of necessity. 

1 Justin, ix. 5. 
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divested of their dignity of chiefs of a maritime . 
confederacy, the islands being enrolled as maritime 
dependencies of Philip, instead of continuing to 
send deputies to a synod meeting at Athens 1 . It 
appears that Samos was still recognised as belonging 
to them 2 — or at least such portion of the island as 
was occupied by the numerous Athenian kleruchs 
or outsettlers, first established in the island after 
the conquest by Timotheus in 365 b.c., and after- 
wards reinforced. For several years afterwards, 
the naval force in the dockyards of Athens still 
continued large and powerful ; but her maritime 
ascendency henceforward disappears. 

The Athenians, deeply mortified by such humi- 
liation, were reminded by Phokion that it was a 
necessary result of the peace which they had ac- 
cepted on the motion of Demades, and that it was 
now too late to murmur 8 . We cannot wonder at 
their feelings. Together with the other free cities 
of Greece, they were enrolled as contributory ap- 
pendages of the king of Macedon ; a revolution, to 
them more galling than to the rest, since they passed 
at once, not merely from simple autonomy, but from 
a condition of superior dignity, into the common de- 
pendence. Athens had only to sanction the scheme 
dictated by Philip and to furnish her quota towards 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 1C ; Pausanias, i. 25, 3. To yap nrvxvpa ri 

in Xaipavtla anarri Tills 'EXX^au' ?p£c KOKOV, KOI ov\ jjmtrra SovXovt 
cffoujcrc t oils vjrcpihovras, Kal oaot fiera Mantbopav €Tax$rj(Ti 2 v. Tar ptv 
Si) 7 roXXXr $lXc7nros tgov wfiXcaw eiXer. *A&rjva{ois 5c X oy<p (TvvOvptvos, 
c pya crifvds pdAttrra ckokcmtc, hj trovs n dtpeXopcms rai cts ra vavruea 

TraviTiis dpxrjs. 

2 Diodor, xviii. 56. Sd/iov 8t dldopfv 'ABijvaiois, c jrcidi) *al $<X»nr ot 
i&osKfp 6 irarrjp. Compare Plutarch, Alexand. c. 28. 

* Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. 
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the execution. Moreover, this scheme — the inva- 
sion of Persia — had ceased to be an object of ge- 
nuine aspiration throughout the Grecian world. 

The Great King, no longer inspiring terror to 
Greece collectively, might now be regarded as likely 
to lend protection against Macedonian oppression. 

To emancipate the Asiatic Greeks from Persian 
dominion would be in itself an enterprise grateful 
to Grecian feeling, though all such wishes must 
have been gradually dying out since the peace of 
Antalkidas. But emancipation, accomplished by 
Philip, would be only a transfer of the Asiatic 
Greeks from Persian dominion to his. The synod 
of Corinth served no purpose except to harness the 
Greeks to his car, for a distant enterprise lucrative 
to his soldiers and suited to his insatiable ambition. 

It was in 337 b.c. that this Persian expedition b.c.337. 
was concerted and resolved. During that year pre- 
parations were made of sufficient magnitude to ex- I’wiip for 
haust the finances of Philip 1 ; who was at the same sion of 
time engaged in military operations, and fought a Peraa ' 
severe battle against the Illyrian king Pleurias*. 

In the spring of 336 b.c., a portion of the Mace- 
donian army under Parmenio and Attalus, was sent 
across to Asia to commence military operations ; 

Philip himself intending speedily to follow 8 . 

Such however was not the fate reserved for him. 

Not long before, he had taken the resolution of re- 
pudiating, on the allegation of infidelity, his wife 
Olympias ; who is said to have become repugnant 
to him, from the furious and savage impulsea of 

1 Arrian, vii. 9, 5. *.Biodae. m. 93. 

3 Justin, ix. 5 ; Diodor. xvi. 91. 

2 * 2 
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Philip re- her character. He had successively married several 
oiympiaa wives, the last of whom was Kleopatra, niece of the 
Macedonian Attalus. It was at her instance that he 
wife, Kieo- j s gaij to have repudiated Olympias : who retired 

patra — re- r 

sentiment of to her brother Alexander of Epirus 1 . This step 
andLAJex- provoked violent dissensions among the partisans 
dissension of the two queens. and even between Philip and 
at court. son Alexander, who expressed a strong resent- 

ment at the repudiation of his mother. Amidst 
the intoxication of the marriage banquet, Attalus 
proposed a toast and prayer, that there might speed- 
ily appear a legitimate son, from Philip and Kleo- 
patra, to succeed to the Macedonian throne. Upon 
which Alexander exclaimed in wrath — “Do you 
then proclaim me as a bastard ? ” — at the same 
time hurling a goblet at him. Incensed at this 
proceeding, Philip started up, drew his sword, and 
made furiously at his son ; but fell to the ground 
from passion and intoxication. This accident alone 
preserved the life of Alexander; who retorted — 
“ Here is a man, preparing to cross from Europe 
into Asia — who yet cannot step surely from one 
couch to another 2 .” After this violent quarrel the 
father and son separated. Alexander conducted 
his mother into Epirus, and then went himself to 
the Illyrian king. Some months afterwards, at the 
instance of the Corinthian Demaratus, Philip sent 
for him back, and became reconciled to him ; but 
another cause of displeasure soon arose, because 
Alexander had opened a negotiation for marriage 
with the daughter of the satrap of Karia. Rejecting 

, . * Athenseus, xiii. p. 557 ; Justin, Lx. 7. 

* Plutarch, Alexand. c. 9 ; Justin, ix. 7 S Diodor. xvi. 91-93. 
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such an alliance as unworthy, Philip sharply re- 
proved his son, and banished from Macedonia seve- 
ral courtiers whom he suspected as intimate with 
Alexander 1 ; while the friends of Attalus stood high 
in favour. 

Such were the animosities distracting the court 
and family of Philip. A son had just been born to 
him from his new wife Kleopatra 2 . His expedition 
against Persia, resolved and prepared during the 
preceding year, had been actually commenced ; Par- 
menio and Attalus having been sent across to Asia 
. with the first division, to be followed presently by 
himself with the remaining army. ButPhilip foresaw 
that during his absence danger might arise from the 
furious Olympias, bitterly exasperated by the recent 
events, and instigating her brother Alexander king 
of Epirus, with whom she was now residing. Philip 
indeed held a Macedonian garrison in Ambrakia 8 , 
the chief Grecian city on the Epirotic border ; and 
he had also contributed much to establish Alex- 
ander as prince. But he now deemed it essential 

1 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 10 ; Arrian, iii. 6, 5. 

3 Pausanias (viii. 7, 5) mentions a son bom to Philip by Kleopatra; 
Diodorus (xvii. 2) also notices a son. Justin in one place (ix. 7) men- 
tions a daughter, and in another place (xi. 2) a son named Caranus. 
Satyrus (ap. Athenaeum, xiii. p. 557) states that a daughter named 
Europe was born to him by Kleopatra. 

It appears that the son was bom only a short time before the last 
festival and the assassination of Philip. But I incline to think that the 
marriage with Kleopatra may well have taken place two years or more 
before that event, and that there may have been a daughter born before 
the son. Certainly Justin distinguishes the two, stating that the 
daughter was killed by order of Olympias, and the son by that of Alex- 
ander (ix. 7; xi. 2). 

Arrian (iii. 6, 5) seems to mean Kleopatra the wife of Philip— though 
he speaks of Eurydike. 

3 Diodor. xvii. 3. 
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to conciliate him still farther, by a special tie of 
alliance ; giving to him in marriage Kleopatra, his 
daughter by Olympias For this marriage, cele- 
brated at iEgse in Macedonia in August 336 b.c., 
Philip provided festivals of the utmost cost and 
splendour, commemorating at the same time the 
recent birth of his son by Kleopatra 2 . Banquets, 
munificent presents, gymnastic and musical matches, 
tragic exhibitions 3 , among which Neoptolemus the 
actor performed in the tragedy of Kinyras, &c. with 
every species of attraction known to the age — 
were accumulated, in order to reconcile the dis- # 
sentient parties in Macedonia, and to render the 
effect imposing on the minds of the Greeks ; who, 
from every city, sent deputies for congratulation. 
Statues of the twelve great gods, admirably exe- 
cuted, were carried in solemn procession into the 
theatre; immediately after them, the statue of 
Philip himself as a thirteenth god 4 . 

Amidst this festive multitude, however, there 
were not wanting discontented partisans of Olym- 
pias and Alexander, to both of whom the young 
queen with her new-born child threatened a for- 
midable rivalry. There was also a malcontent yet 
more dangerous — Pausanias, one of the royal body- 
guards, a noble youth born in the district called 

* This Kleopatra — daughter of Philip, sister of Alexander the Great, 
•ad heating the same name as Philip’s last wife — was thus niece of 
the Kpirotic Alexander, her husband. Alliances of that degree of 
kindred were then neither disreputable nor unfrequent. 

3 Diodor. xvfi. 2. 

3 Josephus, Antiq. xix. 1, 13 ; Suetonius, Caligula, c. 57. See Mr. 
Clinton's Appendix (4) on the Kings of Macedonia, Feat. ileUen. 
p. 230, note. 

4 Diodor. xvi. 92. 
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Orestis in Upper Macedonia ; who, from causes of 
offence peculiar to himself, nourished a deadly hatred 
against Philip. The provocation which he had re- 
ceived is one which we can neither conveniently 
transcribe, nor indeed accurately make out, amidst 
discrepancies of statement. It was Attalus, the uncle 
of the new queen Kleopatra, who had given the pro- 
vocation, by inflicting upon Pausanias an outrage of 
the most brutal and revolting character. Even for so 
monstrous an act, no regular justice could be had in 
Macedonia, against a powerful man. Pausanias 
complained to Philip in person. According to one 
account, Philip put aside the complaint with eva- 
sions, and even treated it with ridicule ; according 
to another account, he expressed his displeasure at 
the act, and tried to console Pausanias by pecu- 
niary presents. But he granted neither redress nor 
satisfaction to the sentiment of an outraged man 1 . 
Accordingly Pausanias determined to take revenge 
for himself. Instead of revenging himself on At- 
talus — who indeed was out of his reach, being at 
the head of the Macedonian troops in Asia — his 
wrath fixed upon Philip himself, by whom the de- 
mand for redress had been refused. It appears 
that this turn of sentiment, diverting the appetite 
for revenge away from the real criminal, was not 
wholly spontaneous on the part of Pausanias, but 
was artfully instigated by various party conspirators 
who wished to destroy Philip. The enemies of 
Attalus and queen Kleopatra (who herself is said 

1 Aristot. Polit. V. 8. 10. 'H HKimrov (ejrtd*tr«) vxb Havtranov, Sia 
t6 i 'atrai vf}pur&r)vaL av tov xntb top trtpi 'AttoAov, &c. Justin, ii. 6 ; 
Diodor. xvi. 93. 
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to have treated Pausanias with insult 1 ) — being of 
course also partisans of Olympias and Alexander — 
were well disposed to make use of the maddened 
Pausanias as an instrument, and to direct his ex- 
asperation against the king. He had poured forth 
his complaints both to Olympias and to Alexander ; 
the former is said to have worked him up vehemently 
against her late husband — and even the latter 
repeated to him a verse out of Euripides, wherein 
the tierce Medea, deserted by her husband Jason 
who had married the daughter of the Corinthian 
king Kreon, vows to include in her revenge the 
king himself, together with her husband and 
his new wife 2 . That the vindictive Olympias 
w r ould positively spur on Pausanias to assassinate 
Philip, is highly probable. Respecting Alexander, 
though he also was accused, there is no sufficient 
evidence to warrant a similar assertion ; but that 
some among his partisans — men eager to consult 
his feelings and. to ensure his succession — lent their 
encouragements, appears tolerably well established. 
A Greek sophist named Hermokrates is also said to 
have contributed to the deed, though seemingly 
without intention, by his conversation; and the 
Persian king (an improbable report) by his gold 8 . 

Unconscious of the plot, Philip was about to enter 
the theatre, already crowded with spectators. As 
he approached the door, clothed in a white robe, he 
felt so exalted with impressions of his own dignity, 
and so confident in the admiring sympathy of the 
surrounding .multitude, that he advanced both un- 

1 Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 8 Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 

* A man, Exp. Alex. ii. 14, 10. 
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armed and unprotected, directing his guards to hold 
back. At this moment Pausanias, standing near 
with a Gallic sword concealed under his garment, 
rushed upon him, thrust the weapon through his 
body, and killed him. Having accomplished his 
purpose, the assassin immediately ran off, and tried 
to reach the gates, where he had previously caused 
horses to be stationed. Being strong and active, 
he might have succeeded in effecting his escape — 
like most of the assassins of Jason of Phene 1 * under 
circumstances very similar — had not his foot stum- 
bled amidst some vine-stocks. The guards and 
friends of Philip were at first paralysed with asto- 
nishment and consternation. At length however 
some hastened to assist the dying king ; while 
others rushed in pursuit of Pausanias. Leonnatus 
and Perdikkas overtook him and slew him imme- 
diately 4 . 

In what way, or to what extent, the accomplices A , ccom \ 

^ , . . r phce» of 

of Pausanias lent him aid, we are not permitted to Pausmia*. 
know. It is possible that they may have posted 
themselves artfully so as to obstruct pursuit, and 
favour his chance of escape ; which would appear 
extremely small, after a deed of such unmeasured 
audacity. Three only of the reputed accomplices 
are known to us by name — three brothers from the 
Lynkestian district of Upper Macedonia — Alex- 
ander, Heromenes, and Arrhibgeus, sons of iEro- 
pus 3 ; but it seems that there were others besides. 

The Lynkestian Alexander — whose father-in-law 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 32. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 94 ; Justin, ix, J ; Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 

3 Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 25, 1. 
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Antipater was one of the most conspicuous and 
confidential officers in the service of Philip — 
belonged to a good family in Macedonia, perhaps 
even descendants from the ancient family of 
the princes of Lynkestis 1 * * . It was he, who, im- 
mediately after Pausanias had assassinated Philip, 
hastened to salute the prince Alexander as king, 
helped him to put on his armour, and marched as 
one of his guards to take possession of the regal 
palace 4 * * * . 

This “ prima vox 8 ” was not simply an omen or 
presage to Alexander of empire to come, but essen- 
tially serviceable to him as a real determining cause 
or condition. The succession to the Macedonian 
throne was often disturbed by feud or bloodshed 
among the members of the regal family ; and under 
the latter circumstances of Philip’s reign, such 
disturbance was peculiarly probable. He had been 
on bad terms with Alexander, and on still worse 
terms with Olympias. While banishing persons 
attached to Alexander, he had lent his ear to At- 
talus with the partisans of the new queen Kleopatra. 
Had these latter got the first start after the assassina- 
tion, they would have organised an opposition to 
Alexander in favour of the infant prince ; which 

1 Justin, xii. 14 ; Quintus Curtius, vii. 1, 5, with the note of Miitzel. 

1 Arrian, i. 25, 2; Justin, xi. 2. “ Soli Alexandro Lyncistarum fratri 
pepereit, servans in eo auspicium dignitatis suae; nara regem cum 

primus salutaverat.” 

* Tacitus, Hist. ii. 80. “ Dum quseritur tempus locusque, quodque 

in re tali difficilli'mum est, prima vox ; dum animo spes, timor, ratio, 

casus observantur ; egressum cubiculo Vespasianum, pauci indites solito 
adsistentes ordine, Imperatorem salutavere. Turn cseteri accuirere, 

Cmtarem, et Awfuttum, et omnia principatus vocabula cumulare : mens 

a, mete ad fortunam transierat.” 
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opposition might have had some chances of success, 
since they had been in favour with the deceased 
king, and were therefore in possession of many 
important posts. But the deed of Pausanias took 
them unprepared, and for the moment paralysed 
them ; while, before they could recover or take 
concert, one of the accomplices of the assassin ran 
to put Alexander in motion without delay. A de- 
cisive initiatory movement from him and his friends, 
at this critical juncture, determined waverers and 
forestalled opposition. We need not wonder there- 
fore that Alexander, when king, testified extra- 
ordinary gratitude and esteem for his Lynkestian 
namesake ; not simply exempting him from the 
punishment of death inflicted on the other accom- 
plices, but also promoting him to great honours and 
important military commands. Neither Alexander 
and Olympias on the one side, nor Attalus and 
Kleopatra on the other, were personally safe, 
except by acquiring the succession. It was one 
of the earliest proceedings of Alexander to send 
over a special officer to Asia, for the purpose 
of bringing home Attalus prisoner, or of putting 
him to death ; the last of which was done, seemingly 
through the cooperation of Parmenio (who was in 
joint command with Attalus) and his son Philotas*. 
The unfortunate Kleopatra'and her child were both 
put to death shortly afterwards 2 . Other persons 

*. Q ui n tus Curtius, vii. 1,3; Diodorus, xvii. 2, o. Compare Justin, 
xi. 5. 

2 Justin, ix. 7 } xi. 2. Pausanias, viii. 7 , 5 ; Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 

According to Pausanias, Olympias caused Kleopatra and be* infant 
boy to perish by a horrible death ; bong roasted or baked on a brazen 
vessel surrounded by fire. According to Justin, Olympia* first dew the 
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also were slain, of whom I shall speak farther in 
describing the reign of Alexander. 

Satisfae- We C ould have wished to learn from some person 

tion mam- 1 

fested by actually present, the immediate effect produced upon 
tatimdeath the great miscellaneous crowd in the theatre, when 
of Philip, sudden murder of Philip first became known. 

Among the Greeks present, there were doubtless 
many who welcomed it with silent satisfaction, as 
seeming to reopen for them the door of freedom. 
One person alone dared to manifest satisfaction ; 
and that one was Olympias 1 . 

Thus perished the destroyer of freedom and in- 
dependence in the Hellenic world, at the age of 
forty-six or forty-seven, after a reign of twenty- 
three years 4 . Our information about him is sig- 
nally defective. Neither his means, nor his plans, 
nor the difficulties which he overcame, nor his in- 
terior government, are known to \^s with exactness 
or upon contemporary historical authority. But 
the great results of his reign, and the main lines 
of his character, stand out incontestably. At his 
accession, the Macedonian kingdom was a narrow 


Character 
of Philip. 


daughter of Kleopatra on her mother’s bosom, and then caused Kleo- 
patra herself to be hanged ; while Alexander put to death Caranus, the 
infant son of Kleopatra. Plutarch says nothing about this ; but states 
that the cruel treatment of Kleopatra was inflicted by order of Olym- 
pias during the absence of Alexander, and that he was much displeased 
at it. The main fact, that Kleopatra and her infant child were despatched 
by violence, seems not open to reasonable doubt ; though we cannot 
verify the details. 

1 After the solemn funeral of Philip, Olympias took down and burned 
the body of Pausanias (which had been crucified), providing for him a 
sepulchral monument and an annual ceremony of commemoration. 
Justin, ix. 7- 

s Justin (ix. 3) calls Philip 47 years of age ; Pausanias (viii. 7 , 4) 
speaks of him as 46. Sec Mr. Clinton’s Fast. Hellen. Appen. 4. p. 227. 
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territory round Pella, excluded partially, by inde- 
pendent and powerful Grecian cities, even from 
the neighbouring sea-coast. At his death, Mace- 
donian ascendency was established from the coasts 
of the Propontis to those of the Ionian Sea, and the 
Ambrakian, Messenian, and Saronic Gulfs; Within 
these boundaries, all the cities recognised the supre- 
macy of Philip ; except only Sparta, and moun- 
taineers like the ^Etolians and others, defended by 
a rugged home. Good fortune had waited on Phi- 
lip’s steps, with a few rare interruptions 1 ; but it 
was good fortune crowning the efforts of a rare 
talent, political and military. Indeed the restless 
ambition, the indefatigable personal activity and 
endurance, and the adventurous courage, of Philip, 
were such as, in a king, suffice almost of themselves 
to guarantee success, even with abilities much in- 
ferior to his. That among the causes of Philip’s 
conquests, one was corruption, employed abun- 
dantly to foment discord and purchase partisans 
among neighbours and enemies — that with winning 
and agreeable manners, he combined recklessness 
in false promises, deceit and extortion even to- 
wards allies, and unscrupulous perjury when it 
suited his purpose — this we find affirmed, and there 
is no reason for disbelieving it 2 . Such dissolving 

1 Theopompus, Fragm. 265. ap. Athena:, iii. p. 77. mil eirv^i jtrat 
navra &[\imrov. Compare Demosth. Olynth. ii. p. 24. 

3 Theopomp. Fragm. 249; Theopompus ap. Polybium, viii. 11. 
aitKtararov (it Kai KaKOTrpaypovftTTarov irepl ras tgbv <f>CK(ov Ka\ cruppd- 
Katv&itevaSf 7r\cl<rras fie iroXeis £ ubpaTrodiCfLe vov teal nenpa^iKO- 
rrr)K<ha fieri &SXov *n» /Star, &c. 

Justin, ix. 8. Pausanias, vii. 7, 3; vii. 10, 4; viii. 7, 4. Diodor, 
xvi. 54. 

The language of Pausanias about Philip, after doing justice to his 
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forces smoothed the way for an efficient and ad- 
mirable army, organized, and usually commanded, 
by himself. Its organization adopted and enlarged 
the best processes of scientific warfare employed by 
Epaminondas iand Iphikrates'. Begun as well as 
completed by Philip, and bequeathed as an engine 
ready-made for the conquests of Alexander, it con- 
stitutes an epoch in military history. But the more 
we extol the genius of Philip as a conqueror, formed 
for successful encroachment and aggrandisement at 
the expense of all his neighbours — the less can we 
find room for that mildness and moderation which 
some authors discover in his character. If, on some 
occasions of his life, such attributes may fairly be 
recognised, we have to set against them the destruc- 
tion of the thirty- two Greek cities in Chalkidike 
and the wholesale transportation of reluctant and 
miserable families from one inhabitancy to another. 

Besides his skill as a general and politician, Philip 
was no mean proficient in the Grecian accomplish- 
ments of rhetoric and letters. The testimony of 
iEschines as to his effective powers of speaking, 
though requiring some allowance, is not to be 
rejected. Isokrates addresses him as a friend of 
letters and philosophy ; a reputation which his 
choice of Aristotle as instructor of his son Alex- 
ander, tends to bear out. Yet in Philip, as in the 

great conquests and exploits, is very strong — os ye icai opKovs Beav <ca- 
vcyiufa rjtrey art, Ka't ernetv&hs ent jravri eijrevvaTO, nitrrtv re rjTiuacrc paXurra 
avOptnr *», 8te. By such conduct, according to Paosanias, Philip brought 
the divine wrath both upon himself and upon his race, which became 
extinct with the next generation. 

1 A striking passage occurs, too long to cite, in the third Philippic of 
Demosthenes (p. 123—124) attesting the marvellous stride made by 
Philip in the art and means of effective warfare. 
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two Dionysii of Syracuse and other despots, these 
tastes were not found inconsistent either with the 
crimes of ambition, or the licenses of inordinate 
appetite. The contemporary historian Theopom- 
pus, a warm admirer of Philip’s genius, stigmatises 
not only the perfidy of his public dealings, but also 
the drunkenness, gambling, and excesses of all 
kinds in which he indulged — encouraging the likp. 
in those around him. His Macedonian and Gre- 
cian body-guard, 800 in number, was a troop in 
which no decent man could live ; distinguished in- 
deed for military bravery and aptitude, but sated 
with plunder, and stained with such shameless trea- 
chery, sanguinary rapacity, and unbridled lust, 
as befitted only Centaurs and Lsestrygons 1 . The 
number of Philip’s mistresses and wives was almost 
on an Oriental scale 4 ; and the dissensions thus 
introduced into his court through his offspring by 

1 Theopomp. Fragm.>249. ‘AirX/Sr S’ tlntiv , . . . rjyovpm roiaira 
6t)p *a ytyovivat, /cm roiourop Tpasrov tovs <f>i\ ovs /cal rove traipovs *«- 
XtVjrou npooayopevBtvras, olovs oort rove Kevravpovs tovs to HfjAiov 
Karaay(6vras, ovre tovs AaioTpvyAvas tovs Aeovrirov iriisov ohcrjrravras, 
our aXXove ou8‘ onotavs. 

Compare Athense. iv. p. 166, 167; vi. p. 260, 261. Demosthen. 
Olynth. ii. p. 23. 

Polybius (rlii. 11) censures Theopompoa for self-contradiction, in 
ascribing to Philip both unprincipled means and intemperate habits, 
and yet extolling his ability and energy as a king. But I see no con- 
tradiction between the two. The love of enjoyment was not suffered 
to stand in the way of Philip’s military and political schemes, either in 
himself or his officers. The master-passion overpowered all appetites ; 
but when that passion did not require effort, intemperance was the 
habitual relaxation. Polybius neither produces any sufficient facts, nor 
cites any contemporary authority, to refute Theopompus. 

It is to be observed that the statements of Theopompus, respecting 
both the public and private conduct of Philip, are m dieparegsiff as any- 
thing in Demosthenes. 

* Satyrua ap. A then*, xtii. p. 567- '0 hi «1 *ov» ffdXrpov 

rydpn, &c. 
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different mothers, jiiji mischievous 

consequences. , . 

In appreciating the gemas’li^^ffljfewe. have to 
appreciate also the parties to ^onpb^^oqd op- 
posed. His good fortune was nowhera mam^qp- 
spicuous than in the fact, that he fell 
days of disunion and backwardness in Greece (iticfi^ 
cated in the last sentence of Xenophon’s Hellenica) 
when there was neither leading city prepared tp 
keep watch, nor leading general to take command, 
nor citizen-soldiers willing and ready to endure the 
hardships of steady service. Philip combated no , 
opponents like Epaminondas, or Agesilaus, or Iphi- 
krates. How different might have been his career, 
had Epaminondas survived the victory of Mantineia, 
gained only two years before Philip’s accession ! To 
oppose Philip, there needed a man like himself, 
competent not only to advise and project gjil t to 
command in person, to stimulate the zeal of buizen- 
soldiers, and to set the example of braving danger 
and fatigue. Unfortunately for Greece, no such 
leader stood forward. In counsel and speech De- 
mosthenes sufficed for the emergency. Twice before 
the battle of Chseroneia — at Byzantium and at 
Thebes— -did he signally frustrate Philip’s combina- 
tions. Bflt he was not formed to take the lead in 
action, nor was there any one near him to supply 
the defect. In the field, Philip encountered only 
that ** public inefficiency,” at Athens and elsewhere 
in Greece, of which even iEschines complains 1 ; and 

1 Jischines eont. Timarchum, p. 26. (ha tI Bavpaiopev rrjv Koivrjv 
airpafciap, toiovtuv pr,r6fSu>v tVt rat roO Sqpov yvapas imypatfmiuvav ; 

Mum would ascribe this public inefficiency— which many ad- 
mitted and deplored, though few except Demosthenes persevered in 
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to this decay of Grecian Energy, not less than to 
his own distinguished attributes, the unparalleled 
success of ills reign was owing. We shall find 
during the reign of his soil Alexander (to be de- 
scribed in our next volume) the like genius and 
vigour exhibited^ a still larger scale, and achieving 
' results ; while the once stirring 

^politics of Greece, after one feeble effort, sink yet 
lower, into the nullity of a subject province. 

contending against it-— to the fact that men of scandalous private lives 
(like Tiinarchus) were permitted, against the law, to move decrees in 
— t the public assembly. Compare iEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 37. 
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